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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  ,1910 


An  Unparalleled  Offer  From 

Farm  and  Fireside 

A  Letter  to  You  From  the  Editors 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  wants  to  have  more  of 
your  neighbors  among  its  readers.  You  can 
help  us  to  accomplish  this,  and  we  will  pay  you 
handsomely  for  your  help.  Our  readers  tell  us  that 
the  new  and  greater  Farm  and  Fireside  has  "made 
good."  Thousands  of  our  friends  have  written  to  us 
saying  that  Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  best  farm 
journal  published  at  any  price.  We  are  glad  of  this 
because  we  have  spared  no  money  in  making  the  best 
farm  journal  we  know  how  to  make. 

Tell  your  neighbors  what  you  think  of  the  new  and 
greater  Farm  and  Fireside.  Tell  them  about  the 
Farmers'  Lobby,  and  the  big  agricultural  features.  Tell 
them  that  the  best  farm  writers  contribute  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.  Tell  them  about  the  stories  and  pictures 
and  household  departments  and  patterns. 

You  can  offer  your  neighbors  an  8-month  trial  sub- 
scription for  25  cents. 

Our  Offer  to  You 

Get  tw^o  people  each  to  give  you  25  cents 
for  an  8-month  trial  subscription  to  FARM 
AND  Fireside.  Send  us  the  50  cents,  and 
in  return  for  the  favor  we  will  send  you 

Farm  and  Fireside  without  cost  for 

eight  months  after  your  present  subscription 
expires.  If  you  are  not  now  a  subscriber, 
your  own  subscription  will  be  entered  for 
eight  months,  without  cost.  In  addition, 
the  editors  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  will 
mail  you  a  handsome  present. 

The  present  from  the  editors  will  be  something 
unique,  something  that  will  please  every  member  of 
your  family.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  absolutely  without 
cost,  in  addition  to  the  8-month  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Fireside,  in  return  for  your  sending  us  50  cents  for 
two  8-month  trial  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  good  for  the  next  thirty  days  only. 
You  should  act  at  once.  Write  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  your  two  friends  and  your  own  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  below  and  send  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  with  50  cents.  You  will  receive  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  eight  months,  without  cost,  and  will  also 
receive  the  gift  from  the  publishers. 

Your  Order  Must  Be  Mailed  Before  May  10th 


Use  This  Subscription  Blank 


Your  Last  Chance  to  get  5  Elegant 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  —  I  send  you  herewith  two  8-month  trial 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25  cents  each.  I  inclose 
50  cents  in  payment  for  the  same. 

Please  extend  (or  enter)  my  own  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  eight  months,  and  send  me,  in  addition,  without 
cost,  the  Editors'  Gift.  {If  you  are  now  a  subscriber,  the  8- 
month  subscription  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription.) 

Your  Own  Name  

Address  

Write  below  the  addresses  of  the  two  new  subscribers: 

Name   ■ 


Address  


Name 


Address  

(If  you  do  not  wish  to  cut  this  page,  write  your  order  on  a 
piece  of  paper.    You  will  receive  the  Editors'  Gift  just  the  same.) 


Absolutely  Without  Cost 


Will  Bloom 
This  Season  of 
1910 

THESE  rose  and  other  flower 
collections  were  grown  es- 
pecially for  Farm  and 
Fireside  by  one  of  the  greatest 
nurseries  in  America,  and  now 
offered  by  Farm  and  Fireside 
without  cost  to  its  friends  in  or- 
der to  add  100,000  new  readers. 
Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees 
that  these  plants  will  bloom  this 
season  of  1910. 

Five  Best  Roses 

(Order  as  No.  101) 

1.  Climbing  Meteor — 
The  brightest  colored  of  all 
roses  and  a  persistent  bloomer. 

2.  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Cant- 
Deep  red  and  one  of  the  hard- 
iest and  finest  varieties. 

3.  Mile.  Franzisca  Kruger — 
Deep    yellow — unique  and 
distinct  from  all  others. 

4.  White  Maman  Cochet — 
Snow  white,  tinged  with 
the  faintest  suggestion  of 
blush. 

5.  Etoile  de  Lyon — 
One  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  beautiful  yellow  tea 
roses . 

See  our  liberal  offers  below. 

Five  Fragrant 
Carnations 

(Order  as  No.  103) 

1.  Prosperity — The  largest  Carnation  ever 
offered. 

2.  Rose  Pink  Enchantress — One  of  the 

most  famous  varieties. 

3.  Red  Sport — The  showiest  variety  of 
Carnation  ever  grown.  Color  a  flam- 
ing scarlet. 

4.  Harlowarden — A  bright  dazzling  crim- 
son.   The  largest  and  best  of  its  color. 

5.  Lady  Bountiful — Pure  white,  sweetly 
scented' with  the  delightful  old-fashioned  clove  fra- 
grance.   See  our  liberal  offers  below. 


Four  Elegant  Ferns  Three  Splendid  Hydrangeas 


(Order  as  No.  104) 
Of  all  plants  for  pot  or  interior  decora 
tions,  ferns  occupy  the  place  of  favor 
This  collection  consists    of   the    leading  snow-white  color 
varieties — Boston,  Emerald,  Fountain  and  through  August. 
Aspeo'agus.    See  our  liberal  offers  below 


(Order  as  No.  1051 
The  most  popular  and  successful  Ameri- 
can shrub.    Blooms  are  very  large  and  pure 
Blooms  from  early  June 
Perfectly  hardy.  Three 
sturdy  plants.     See  our  liberal  offers  below. 


To  Get  the  Flowers 

Send  us  only  TWO  8-moiuh  subscriptions  to  Farm  AND  FiRtSlDE  at  the 
special  price  of  25  cents  each,  and  we  will  send  you,  without  cost,  any  one  col- 
lection of  flowers  offered  on  this  page.  The  subscriptions  may  be  new  or  re- 
newal. One  of  the  subscriptions  may  be  your  own.  Tell  your  friends  that  an 
8-month  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  25  cents  is  a  bargain  that 
they  can  only  get  through  you. 

To  Get  More  Plants 

ForTHREE  8-month  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  25  cents  each, we 
will  send  you  any  two  collections  of  flowers;  for  FOUR  8-month  subscriptions  at 
25  cents  each  we  will  send  you  any  three  collections  of  flowers.  We  will  send  an 
additional  collection  of  flowers  for  each  additional  25-cent  subscription  you  send  us. 

Send  Your  Order  Before  May  1 0th 
Cultural  Directions  Guarantee 

Collections  must  be  ordered  entire.  Accom-  All  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well 
panying  each  lot  of  plants  are  full  directions  for  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season- 
planting,  care.  etc.  Every  flower  collection  We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described, 
will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  with  delivery  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give 
charges  prepaid  by  Farm  AND  Fireside,  and  will  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully 
be  sent  to  any  address  you  designate.  refunded 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,    -    Springfield,  Ohio 
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Tuberculosis   on   the  Farm 

By  Dr.  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel 


Doctor  Ravenel  is  the  head  of 
the  bacteriological  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His 
fame  as  an  authority  on  tubercu- 
losis, however,  is  not  limited  to  a 
state,  nor  to  this  country.  His 
papers  have  been  features  of  all 
the  late  international  congresses 
on  tuberculosis.  Next  fall  he 
will  be  one  of  this  country's  del- 
egates to  the  congress  of  alimen- 
tary hygiene  in  Belgium.  Doctor 
Ravenel  was  the  first  to  locate 
the  germ  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
in  the  human  system.  What  he 
has  to  say  can  be  taken  as  the 
final  word  of  scientific  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  the 
?reat  white  plague  and  the  fight  against  it.  EDITOR. 

I .ALWAYS  feel  some  hesitation  in  speaking  to  practical 
farmers.  I  find  quite  wide-spread  among  tliem  the 
idea  that  men  like  myself,  who  spend  most  of  our 
time  in  the  laboratory,  are  very  apt  to  be  carried  away 
with  what  they  consider  book- 
learning  and  theories,  but  are 
deficient  in  practical  knowl- 
edge. A  little  story  may  illus- 
trate that  sometimes,  at  least, 
such  an  opinion  is  wrong. 

I  once  gave  an  address  be- 
fore an  audience  of  farmers. 
At  the  close  a  farmer  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandfather 
got  up  and  said,  "That's  a 
pretty  nice  talk  you  have 
given  us  and  I  expect  you 
think  you  are  a  pretty'smart 
young  man,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  know  as  much  as 
you  think  you  do.  Can  you 
look  at  a  bunch  of  calves  and 
oick  out  the  ones  that  will 
make  the  best  milch-cows?" 

"Certainly  I  can,"  I  said. 
■'The  heifer-calves  every  time." 

This  turned  the  laugh  on  the 
old  man,  so  I  said,  "You  have 
started  to  ask  me  questions,  I 
will  make  a  proposition  to 
you.  We  will  ask  each  other 
questions,  and  the  first  man 
who  asks  the  other  a  question 
which  tie  himself  cannot  an- 
swer must  set  up  cigars  for 
the  crowd." 

He  agreed  quite  readily.  So 
I  said,  "Can  you  tell  me  how 
it  is  that  a  ground-squirrel  can 
dig  a  hole  and  not  leave  any 
dirt  around  the  top?" 

"I  don't  know.    Why  is  it?" 
said  he. 

"It  starts  in  at  the  bottom 
and    digs    up,"     I  answered. 

"How  does  it  get  to  the  bottom?"  said  the  old  man. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out,"  said  I.  "That's 
your  question." 

This  ended  the  guying  for  the  day. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  writing  is  one  of  enor- 
mous practical  importance. 

Tuberculosis,  which  we  ordinarily  see  in  the  form  of 
consumption,  is  the  greatest  scourge  which  afflicts  the 
hurnan  race  to-day,  and  has  been  well  called  "the  great 
white  plague."  Its  victims  number  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  in  the  United  States  each  year. 
This  means  four  hundred  deaths  occur  each  day.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  rating  the  sanitary  civilization  of  a 
community  by  the  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever,  be- 
cause it  is  a  preventable  disease  and  because  it  is  con- 
veyed most  often  by  what  all  of  us  must  tise  every  day 
of  our  lives — ^namely,  water.  It  is  not  unfair  to  apply 
the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  tuberculosis.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  we  have  much  to  learn  and  accom- 
plish before  we  can  face  criticism  on  this  point.  What 
I  have  said  would  have  no  point  were  it  not  for  the 
great  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  a  disease,  the  cause  of 
which  we  know,  and  therefore  is  a  preventable  malady. 
Again  and  again  let  us  insist  on  the  question,  "If  it  is 


preventable,  why  is  it  not  prevented?"  Let  every  one 
ask  himself  this  question  and,  further,  see  if  he  himself 
is  doing  his  full  duty  in  the  prevention  and  eradication 
of  this  great  scourge. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  small  germ  belonging 
to  the  lowest  class  of  vegetable  life.  It  belongs  to  the 
fungi.  It  was  discovered  by  Robert  Koch  in  1882  in 
human  beings  and  in  animals.  It  can  be  made  to  grow 
on  artifically-prepared  soils  which  we  make  up  in  oi:r 
laboratories.  At  first  we  used  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood,  which  was  coagulated  by  heat,  but  now  we  have 
succeeded  in  inventing  quite  a  number  of  artificial  soils 
on  which  it  will  grow  readily  and  luxuriantly.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  these  germs  which  prefer  the  body  of 
some  warm-blooded  animal  for  its  home,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  ever  increases  in  nature  outside  of 
the  body  of  men  or  animals.  When  thrown  out  in  the 
expectoration  or  from  diseased  organs,  it  does  not  mul- 
tiply at  all  and  sooner  or  later  loses  its  life  through 
the  action  of  the  elements.  Sunlight  is  especially  de- 
structive to  it.  If  exposed  without  any  covering, 
sunlight  will  kill  the  germ  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  or- 
dinarily thrown  out  in  the  expectoration  of  consump- 


Showing  Farmers  Tuberculosis 
Post-Mortem  on  Tuberculin-Tested  Cattle  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Farmers*  Course,  February.  1910 

fives,  it  will  always  lose  its  life  in  direct  sunshine 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  number  of  germs  thrown 
out  by  a  single  person  in  twenty-four  hours,  however, 
reaches  into  the  billions,  and  this  is  the  chief  source 
of  danger  to  well  people — the  expectoration  of  con- 
sumptives. Here  then  we  at  once  see  the  chief  method 
of  prevention  of  the  disease — the  destruction  of  all 
material  raised  from  the  lungs  of  consumptives. 

The  disease  in  animals  bears  a  close  resemblance  in 
many  ways  to  the  disease  in  mankind.  It  is  spread  in 
the  same  way,  and  it  can  be  said  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty that  no  case  of  tuberculosis  ever  arises  spon- 
taneously. Every  case  of  tuberculosis  comes  from  some 
previous  case,  whether  it  occurs  in  man  or  in  animals. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  a  matter  of  tremendous 
economic  importance.  If  a  single  animal  with  the  dis- 
ease is  introduced  into  a  herd,  it  will  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  infect  all  the  other  animals  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  takes  place.  While  cows  do  not  spit  in  the  ordinary 
sense  after  coughing,  as  human  beings  do,  it  has  been 
shown  that  during  coughing  they  throw  out  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  spit  which  is  rich  in  tubercle 
germs.    In  this  way  they  infect  the  feed-boxes  and 


stalls  and  the  air  about  them.  The -germ  is  also  found 
m  their  slobber,  and  the  habit  which  cows  have  ot 
licking  each  other's  noses  and  faces  passes  the  disease 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  bulk  of  the  material  which 
is  coughed  up  by  the  cow  from  the  lungs  is,  however, 
swallowed,  and  passes  through  the  intestinal  tract  to 
be  discharged  with  the  feces.  In  this  way  the  whole 
stable  may  become  infected  with  the  germ.  Calves 
which  are  suckled  by  tuberculous  mothers  may  become 
diseased  in  the  ways  just  described,  but  also  by  the 
germs  passing  into  the  milk  of  the  mother.  The  milk 
carries  them  into  the  digestive  tract  of  the  calf,  and 
they  pass  from  the  intestine  into  the  blood  and  soon 
reach  the  lung,  where  they  lodge  and  produce  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  often  introduced  into  a  herd  through 
the  by-products  of  creameries.  For  example,  a  cream- 
ery may  serve  one  hundred  patrons,  ninety-eight  or 
ninety-nine  of  whom  perhaps  have  perfectly  healthy 
herds.  One  or  two  may  have  consumptive  cattle. 
When  the  patron  who  has  only  healthy  cows  takes  away 
his  skim-milk,  he  does  not  get  the  healthy  milk  which 
he  delivered  to  the  creamery,  but  a  mixed  product 
which  may  contain  the  milk  from  the  one  or  two 
patrons  with  consumptive  cat- 
tle. In  feeding  this  milk  to 
his  cattle  or  swine,  he  intro- 
duces tuberculosis  on  his  farm. 

Another  very  frequent  way 
in  which  tuberculosis  is  in- 
troduced into  a  healthy  herd 
IS  by  purchase.  In  Wisconsin 
in  1908  it  was  shown  that  of 
three  hundred  and  si.xty-three 
Herds  found  to  be  infected 
v,  ilh  tuberculosis,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  had  been  in- 
fected in  this  way.  The  les- 
son is  obvious.  Never  intro- 
duce new  cattle  into  a  herd 
without  being  sure  that  they 
are  free  from,  tuberculosis.  In 
other  words,  purchases  should 
always  be  made,  where  possi- 
ble, subject  to  the  tuberculin 
test. 

Tuberculosis    seems    to  be 
spreading  with  alarming  rapid- 
ity among  the  swine  in  many 
states  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.    In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  apparently  spread 
by  the  use  of  creamery  by- 
products  as  above  described, 
and,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
losses  in  this  way,  laws  have 
been  passed  in  some  countries 
requiring   the   sterilization  of 
these     products.      Only  two 
states,    Iowa   and  Minnesota, 
have  such  laws  in  this  coun- 
try.   AitDther  fertile  source  of 
infection  of  swine  is  the  drop- 
pings of  tuberculous  cattle.  As 
mentioned  above,  cattle  swal- 
low the  great  bulk  of  the  material  which  they  have 
raised  from  their  lungs,  and  this  is  discharged  with 
their  evacuations.    Hogs  following  cattle  and  feeding 
on   this   material  contract  tuberculosis   very  readily. 
"There  is  not  much  evidence  that  hogs  transmit  the 
disease  from  one  animal  to  the  other. 

The  appearance  of  a  cow  does  not  at  all  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  she  may  be  dangerous  to  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  In  cattle,  as  in  man,  we  find  that  the  disease 
progresses  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity,  depending 
upon  various  factors,  some  of  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
a  cow  is  well  fed  and  well  cared  for,  the  disease  will 
not  show  its  ravages  as  rapidly  as  in  an  animal  not 
so  well  treated.  This  condition  is  exactly  what  we 
find  in  the  finest  dairy  herds,  and  an  animal  apparently 
in  the  most  perfect  health  may  be  retained  in  a  herd 
for  years,  all  the  time  spreading  the  disease  to  other 
members  of  the  herd.  This  has  been  well  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  cases.  At  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin a  cow  known  to  have  tuberculosis  was  kept  under 
observation  for  six  years,  all  the  while  retaining  her 
sleek  and  healthy  appearance.    The  point  which  must 

[COXCLUDED  ON  PAGE  19] 
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How  Wester 

n  Canac 

la  Ins 

pects  Her  Grain 

Where  Organization 

Gives  the 

Farmer 

Strength  —  By  Arthur  Hawkes 

In  our  last  issue  Mr.  Streeter  showed  in 
detail  what  an  evil  sj^stem  of  grain  inspec- 
tion American  growers  suffer  under.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We  might  do 
worse  than  to  take  our  cue,  in  this  matter, 
from  our  cousins  across  the  boundary. 
Canada's  grain  gets  impartial  government 
inspection;  furthermore,  her  growers  are  so 
well  organized  that,  when  the  system  ap- 
pears to  work  with  over-severity,  they  can 
exert  an  effective  check  on  it.  TTiis  great 
cooperative  Grain  Growers  movement  will 
be  the  subject  of  another  article  by  Mr. 
Hawkes  in  the  near  future.  EDITOR. 

THE  advocates  of  state  interference 
in  private  transactions  may  find  a' 
justification  in  the  government  in- 
spection of  grain  in  western  Canada.  A 
strict  individualist  might  argue  that  the 
producer  must  sell  his  commodity  in 
the  best  market  he  can  reach  and  that  the 
state  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade  except 
to  punish  those  found  guilty  of  fraud. 

But  the  state  exists  for  more  than 
the  mulcting  of  the  criminal.  There  are 
such  things  as  freedom  and  justice,  and 
the  business  of  the»  state  in  a  free  coun- 
try is  to  see  that  individuals  do  not  op- 
press their  fellow-men  out  of  their 
rights.  What  is  oppression?  The  an- 
swer is  as  long  as  the  question  is  short. 

Take  one  aspect  of  public  and  private 
right — that  of  taxation.  You  remember 
a  glorious  and  immoi1:al  war  for  the 
recognition  of  this  blessed  article  of  po- 
litical faith — that  there  must  be  no  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  There  are 
other  ways  of  taxing  besides  that  of 
sending  the  demand  note  of  a  county 
whose  managing  body  the  tax-payer 
helps  to  elect.  The  tariff  is  one  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
of  government  on  this  continent. 

The  national  revenue  is  largely  raised 
by  the  tariff.  When  you  pay  a  dollar 
for  a  piece  of  woolen  goods  that  the 
British  manufacturer,  if  there  were  no 
tariff,  could  send  you  for  seventy-five 
cents,  5'ou  are  paying  your  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  the  tariff  that,  under  its 
lee,  tliere  have  been  built  many  colossal 
fortunes  whose  real  origin  would  have 


been  essentially  the  same  if  the  possess- 
ors of  them  had  sent  around  a  demand 
on  countj-  paper,  backed  by  all  the  force 
of  state  and  federal  law. 

There  is  a  line  bej-ond  which  it  is  not 
right  for  one  man's  cunning  against 
another  man's  industry  to  go.  The  trou- 
ble of  defining  that  line  is  what  makes 
real  political  differences,  and  creates 
commercial  "interests"  in  the  body  poli- 
tic It  is  the  need  for  such  a  line  that 
puts  all  kinds  of  expedients  on  the  stat- 
ute book,  designed  to  defend  the  honest 
against  the  dishonest,  and  to  protect  the 
unduly  covetous  against  themselves. 

This  is  good  for  the  individual,  the 
locality  and  for  the  natiorr  irr  its  col- 
lective capacity  as  trader.  For  success 
in  trade  depends  very  much  on  reputa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  nation,  through  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  weak,  did 
not  legislate  for  honestj-  in  trade,  the 
crooked  men  who  care  no  more  for  the 
nation  than  they  do  for  their  neighbor 
would  soon  plunge  the  greatest,  purest 
nation  in  the  world  into  disastrous  dis- 
repute. For  nothing  is  truer  than  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  a 
few  rogues,  if  they  are  left  alone,  will 
soon  destro}-  a  whole  people. 

See  how  this  works  out  in  the  matter 
of  selling  grain  for  export  If  there 
were  no  stringent  law  providing  for  uni- 
formity, everv  smait,  short-sighted  fel- 
low in  the  grain  business  in  Winnipeg 
would  be  trying  to  pass  off  inferior 
grain  as  the  very  best ;  and,  through  the 
.multiplicity  of  cars  and  the  varietj'  of 
tricks,  there  would  be  a  confusion  that 
would  ruin  the  reputation  of  western 
Canada  in  the  Old  World.  The  sense  of 
honor_,  the  claims  of  fair  play,  which 
are  so  lacking  in  some  men,  have  to  be 
furnished  for  them  by  the  community, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  turnkey. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  government  in- 
spection of  grain  that  is  leaving  western 
Canada  for  the  mills  of  the  East  and  of 
Europe. 

How  is  it  done?  The  S3'S,tem  of 
inspection  is  governed  b}-  Dominion 
legislation  corresponding  to  legislation 
emanating  from  Washington,  as  distiuct 
from   state  legislation.     The  "Manitoba 


Grain  Act"  sets  up  the  machinery,  which 
works  well,  on  ihe  whole,  as  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. The  act  established  a  Grain 
Standards  Board  of  twent^'-three  mem- 
bers representative  of  Eastern  and  West- 
ern grain  interests,  two  of  the  former 
and  twenty-one  of  the  latter.  The  Chief 
Grain  Inspector,  the  Grain  Inspector, 
and  \^'a^ehouse  Commissioner  are  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  board. 

The  act  established  a  Survey  Board  of 
twelve  members — three  each  being  nom- 
inated by  the  Departmeiits  of  Agriculture 
of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  and  three  by  the 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.  The  Standards 
Board  fixes  the  samples  of  the  vari- 
ous grades,  to  which  the  deputy  inspec- 
tors work>  The  Survey  Board  is  tlie 
growers'  court  of  appeal,  ■  when  com- 
plaint against  a  grading  is  made. 

Often  as  much  as  five-hundred- 
thotisand-dollars .  worth  of  grain  is  in- 
spected at  Winnipeg  daily  and,  although 
the  process  of  grading  is  simple,  the  in- 
spectors must  necessarily  be  experts^  for 
they  ate  to  the  grain  trade  what  the' 
taster  is  to  the  wholesale  tea  business. 
As-  soon  as  a  train  of  grain  cars  arrives 
in  Winnipeg,  seven  samples  oi  grain  are 
taken  from  various  parts  of  each  car, 
mixed  together,  and  a  bag  holding  two 
and  a  half  pounds  is  filled  with  the  mix- 
ture. The  car  is  resealed,  the  sampling 
taking  just  about  two  minutes.  When 
the  train  has  been  sampled,  the  bags  are 
sent  to  the  Chief  Inspector  in  the  Grain 
Exchange  Building.  His  assistants, 
working  in  a  locked  room,  divide  the 
bags  into  grovips  with  only  their  car  ■ 
numbers  to  identify  them,  so  that  the 
deput>-  inspectors  do_  not  know"  who 
shipped  or  who  wiir  receive  the  grain. 

The  sample  bag  is  opened  and  a  pound 
of  its  contents  poured  into  the  weighing 
pan  of  scales  which  are  marked  to 
weigh  only  one  poimd  and  are  graded 
into  a  hundred  sections  to  give  percent- 
ages. The  grain  is  then  put  into  a 
standard  sieve  of  ten  meshes  to  the  inch 
and  when  the  waste  has  passed  through 
it  is  weighed  again,  the  percentage  of 
waste  noted  and  the  dockage  set  accord- 


ingh'.  The  sa,mple  is  next  submitted  to 
a  close  scrutiny,  examined  for  color, 
etc.,  and  the  grade  fixed.  The  assistant 
can  verify  the  grade  which  he  has  as- 
signed the  sample,  by  either  weighing  a 
quart  ( each  grade  has  its  fixed  weight 
per  bushel)  or  b}'  comparing  with  the 
standard  samples  which  are  at  his  hand. 

When  the  grade  has  been  finally  fixed, 
the  sample  is  poured  into  small  tin 
boxes  to  protect  from  mice,  stored  and 
filed.  It  is  customary  to  hold  these  sam- 
ples for  a  month.  When  all  chance  of  a 
demand  by  the  grower  for  reinspection 
has  passed,  they  are  dumped  together 
and  sold,  the  money  going  to  the  Do- 
muiion  Treasur\-. 

The  Grain-Growers'  Associations  of 
western  Canada — organizations  of  farm- 
ers, for  business  and  mutual  defense 
— became  dissatisfied  with  w'nat  they 
held  to  be  an  unnecessary  tendency 
to  degrade  their  grain,  compared  with 
former  standards.  The}'  knew  that  their 
wheat  was  the  best  in  the  world  and 
was  sure  to  hold  its  own  with  millers. 
But  if  wheat  that  at  one  time  was 
"  called  Number  One  Hard  should  be- 
^  come  known  as  Number  Two  North- 
ern, they  said,  the  farmer  would 
surely  be  at  a  disadvantage.  So,  when 
they  sent  a  delegation  to  Ottawa  to  put 
the  Dominion  -wise  on  the  grain  situa- 
tion generally,  they  asked  the  ^Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  allow  them 
to  take  samples  alongside  the  govern- 
ment officers.  "'Certain!}',"  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cartwright,  "if  you  can  fix  it  with 
the  other  people." 

Some  difhculty  was  met  with  here, 
which  was  only  to  be  expected.  But  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  the  grain- 
growers  should  have  a  man  to  accom- 
pany the  government  samplers,  watch  the 
sampling  of  cars  consigned  to  the  Grain- 
Growers'  Grain  Co., — the  selling  end  of 
the  association — and  secure  a  sample  to 
be  inspected  at  their  office  where  an  ex- 
pert inspector  fixes  a  grade  and  dock- 
age. As  the  Grain-Growers'  Grain  Co. 
is  now  the  largest  grain  firm  in  western 
Canada,  the  concession  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  will  no  doubt  be  succeeded  by 
others. 


The  San  Jose  Scale 


Are  We  Holding  Our  Own  Against  It?— By  N.  T.  F 


rame 


IF  TH.\T  question  were  asked  in  court, 
where  a  yes  or  no  answer  was  de- 
manded, I  should  have  to  look  to 
my  lawyer  to  object  to  the  form  of  the 
question.  But  assuming  the  question  to 
be  put  by  a  fruit-grower  seeking  my 
opinion,  and  one  who  pronounces  the 
name  San-ho-zay,  proving  that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  attend  horticultural 
society  meetings  and  is  somewhat  famil- 
iar v.ith  this  insect,  I  am  free  to  answer, 
"I  think  so." 

There  are  probably  a  dozen  counties 
in  the  Southern  states  where  peaches 
have  been  grown  commercially  that  will 
lose  thousands  of  trees  this  }'ear  from 
San  Jose  scale.  The  climatic  conditions 
are  favorable  to  the  breeding  of  the  in- 
sect practically  throughout  the  year, 
which  fact,  coupled  with  the  evident  in- 
festation of  hook-worm  in  some  of  the 
owners,  has  meant  defeat  in  the  fight 
against  scale  in  these  orchards :  but  in 
these  counties,  as  elsewhere,  the  per- 
sonal •  equation  is  a  big  factor.  Other 
owners  who  have  properlj-  sprayed  their 
trees  two  and  three  times  yearly  have 
fine  orchards,  practicallj-  ■  free  from 
scale. 

Enlightenment  spreads  slowly,  and  in 
every  county,  North  and  South,  many 
trees  are  sure  to  be  killed  b}'  the  scale 
because  their  owners  are  not  commercial 
fruit-growers,  do  not  know  that  the 
trees  are  infested  with  scale  and  have 
no  equipment  with  which  to  spray,  even 
if  they  know  of  the  infestation. 

Having  made  these  admissions  and 
fully  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
pest,  I  base  ni}-  optimistic  reply  on  these 
facts : 

First :  Private  letters  from  promi- 
nent fruit-growers  in  nearly  every  com- 
mercial fruit  section  in  the  countr>- 
state  that  thorough  spraying  once  (in 
some  sections  twice)  yearl}'  enables  them 
to  keep  the  scale  completeh-  in  check. 

Second :  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
speakers  at  the  various  state  horticul- 
tural society  meetings  refer  to  the  San 
Jose  scale  as  a  blessing,  in  that  it  has 


forced  the  adop- 
tion of  such  spray- 
ing methods  and  of 
such  general  or- 
chard practices  as 
have  materially  im- 
proved the  orch- 
ards and  the  fruit. 

Third :  The  nurs- 
erjmen  all  tell  us 
that,  in  spite  of 
their  more  than 
usual  preparation, 
the  demands  for 
nursery  stock  this 
year  much  exceed 
their  supply,  and 
that  a  large  part  of 
the  stock  sold  is 
for  commercial 
planting.  Surely 
fruit-growers,  whose 
livelihood  depends 

on  their  orchards,  are  not  planting  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  fruit  unless  they  have 
confidence,  born  of  experience,  in  their 
aljility  to  control  the  San  Jose  scale 
success  full}'. 

The  general  attitude  of  nearly  all  par- 
ties in  interest  makes  me  even  more 
optimistic  for  the  future.  In  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  ^Maryland, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Alichi- 
gan,  where  the  fight  against  the  scale 
has  been  going  on  for  some  3'ears,  the 
experiment  station  officials,  as  well  as 
the  large  growers,  now  la}-  stress  on  the 
fact  that  successful  spraying  against  the 
scale  is  very  largely  a  mechanical  prob- 
lem. Tlie  kind  of  spray  does  not  matter 
so  much,  so  long  as  it  hits  the  insect. 
There  are  thousands  of  competent 
fruit-men  who  use  nothing  but  soluble 
oil  year  after  year  just  as  there  are 
thousands  who  use  nothing  but  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur,  and  still  more  thous- 
ands who  will  not  try  anything  but 
home-made  lime-sulphur.  Such  success- 
es are  due  to  the  fact  that  ever}'  one  of 
these  men  "put  the  spray  on  right." 
Those  growers  who  have  not  been  so 
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successful,  who 
have  been  accus- 
tomed to  blame  the 
spray  mixtures  and 
■  change  yearly  t  o 
some  new  b  r  and 
are  now  being  urged 
t  o  look  to  their 
method  of  applica- 
tion for  the  cause 
of  their  failure, 
rather  than  to  the 
spray  used.  This 
sign,  in  my  judg- 
ment, points  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  n  other  states, 
like  Arkansas,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, the  activit}' 
of  the  authorities 
against  the  scale 
promises  to  limit 
the  fight  in  those  states  to  much  nar- 
rower sections  tl'ian  would  have  been- 
the  case  had  the  scale  obtained  its  foot- 
hold there  some  years  earlier. 

The  present  studious  attitude,  regard- 
ing the  scale,  of  those  who  have  never 
before  been  forced  to  fight  it  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  mental  panics  which  form- 
erly caused  otherwise  sane  men  to 
sacrifice  to  the  ax  trees  that  could  easily 
have  been  saved  by  treatment  Nowa- 
days a  man  who  has  reason  to  suspect 
scale  on  his  trees  sends  a  branch  that 
he  believes  infested  to  his  state  experi- 
ment station  for  examination,  and  asks 
for  literature  and  advice.  But  he  also 
generally  realizes  the  value  of  having  a 
check  on  the  advice  of  one  official  and 
so  he  writes  for  bulletins  from  other 
states  where  comprehensive  field  experi- 
ments have  been  reported — like  Bulletin 
on  San  Jose  Scale  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Station,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island ;  Bul- 
letin No.  4  of  the  West  Virginia  Station, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia :  Bulletin 
No.  76  of  the  Tennessee  Station,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee;  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the 
Missouri  Station,  Mountain  Grove,  Mis- 


souri. At  the  same  time  he  writes  to 
manufacturers  for  their  literature  on 
commercial  spray  materials  and  '  spray 
pumps. 

If  it  proves  true  that  he  has  the  scale, 
he  buys  a  good  pump,  one  guaranteed  to 
maintain  at  the  nozzles  a  pressure  of 
over  one  hundred  pounds,  selects  the 
kind  of  spray  material  which  appears 
to  fit  in  best  with  his  local  conditions 
and  his  other  farm  work,  and  the  scale 
never  becomes  a  serious  problem  to  him 
because  it  never  gets  a  substantial  foot- 
hold. 

Reinforcements  which  have  come  into 
the  fight  against  the  scale,  but  are  some- 
times not  fully  appreciated,  are  the 
manufacturers  of  spray  materials  and 
pumps.  Many  of  these  firms,  spend 
thousands  of  dollars'  annually  sending 
well-trained  field  meii  into  individual 
orchards  to  hunt  the  scale  and  show  the 
owner  how  to  successfully  control  it.  In 
every  section  are  growers  who  take  no 
stock  in  horticultural  papers,  or  so- 
cieties or  even  in  experiment  stations. 
Their  infested  orchards  are  a  constant 
source  of  reinfestation  to  all  the  orch- 
ards around  tiiem.  But  many  of  these 
men  each  year  become  subject  to  the 
logical  arguments  of  spray-pump  men 
who  are  salesmen  and  understand  human 
nature.  They  buy  equipment  and  spray 
their  orchards,  to  the  very  material 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The  con- 
tinual and  increasingly  successful  "ham- 
mering" of  this  kind  against  hard-shell 
orchardists  by  the  dealers  promises  well 
for  the  future. 

When  the  nurserymen  were  all  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  scale  in  their  nur- 
series and  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible, 
proper  fumigation  or  dipping  methods,  a 
great  number  of  young  trees  were 
planted  already  infested  with  scale.  But 
the  frank  attitude  of  most  of  the  lead- 
ing nurserymen  at  the  present  time,  who 
admit  their  liability  to  scale,  but  take 
every  possible  precaution,  by  spraying 
the  nursery  rows  with  weak  soap  or  oil 
[concluded  at  bottom  of  page  18] 
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Mastery  Over  the  Horse 

How  to   Cure   Some  Common  Vices — By  David  Buffum 


Did  you  ever  think  that  the  horse  has  a 
mind  quite  like  your  own,  differing  "in  de- 
gree, but  not  in  kind  ?  "  A  good  horseman 
knows  the  mind  of  the  horse  and  takes 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  to  gain  the 
mastery.  A  well-broken  horse  is  one  that 
recognizes  man's  supremacy.  This  article 
tells  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  im- 
press that  supremacy  upon  him.  EDITOR. 

IN  ALL  training  of  horses — whether 
breaking  to  harness,  the  cure  of  bad 
habits  or  teaching  the  tricks  of  the 
circus — the  first  essential  is  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  horse.  For  all 
scientific  training  is  based  upon  certain 
features  in  the  horse's  mental  make-up, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  these  fea- 
tures no  great  success  can  be  made.  With 
it  you  can  do  things  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  use  horses  cannot  do.  And 
yet  there  is  no  magic  in  good  horseman- 
ship. It  is  an  art,  to  be  studied  and 
learned  like  any  other  art.  And  al- 
though, as  in  other  things,  those  who 
have  the  most  natural  aptitude  for  it 
can  become  the  most  proficient,  yet  its 
principles  are  simple  and  can  be  mas- 
tered by  any  one. 

It  was  stated  by  Darwin  many  years 
ago  that  the  minds  of  animals  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  men  in  kind,  but 
only  in  degree,  and  this  is  so  evident 
that  I  do  not  think  any  intelligent  man, 
who  has  had  much  experience  with 
horses,  can  doubt  it  for  a  moment.  The 
horse  has  the  same  emotions  as  man — 
love,  hate,  fear,  jealousy,  and  so  on — 
and  his  reasoning  faculties  work  in  the 
same  way,  but  subject  always  to  the 
limitations  implied  by  the  law  alread}' 
stated,  that  they  do  differ,  and  differ  a 
great  deal,  in  degree.  Hence,  as  we 
would  naturally  expect,  the  horse  reasons 
a  great  deal  more  from  experience  and 
a  great  deal  less  from  observation  than 
man  does.  Indeed,  horses  that  reason 
from  observation,  to  any  noteworthy  ex- 
tent, are  rare. 

A  very  familiar  evidence  of  this  limi- 
tation is  seen  in  the  halter-breaking  of 
colts.  The  little  colt,  when  first  tied  up, 
is  tied  by  a  halter  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly break,  and  (reasoning  wholly  from 
this  experience  and  in  nowise  from  what 
he  observes)  it  does  not  thereafter  oc- 
cur to  him  that  he  can  break  away,  even 
if  tied  by  a  rope  that  he  could  snap  like 
a  thread.  By  the  same  principle  he  is 
taught  the  needed  lessons  in  docility  and 
obedience  in  other  respects.  But  sup- 
pose that  some  time,  when  a  little  restive 
and  tied  by  a  weak  halter,  he  does  break 
his  halter-rope.  If  he  fully  realizes 
what  he  has  done,  he  will  try  the  same 
thing  again,  even  if  tied  with  a  rope 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  ship. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  bad  habits  are 
formed.  The  well-broken  horse  is  kind 
because,  whenever  he  attempted  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  he  found  his  master's  will 
superior  to  his  own.  He  learns  a  vice 
because,  on  some  unfortunate  occasion, 
he  discovered  that  in  at  least  that  one 
particular  he  could  do  as  he  pleased 
after  all  and  that  his  master  was  power- 
less to  prevent  it.  He  repeats  the  vice 
because,  having  committed  it  once  with 
impunity,  he  feels  all  confidence  that  he 
can  do  so  again.  In  the  cure  he  must 
be  met  on  his  own  ground  and  the  mat- 
ter reasoned  out,  by  arguments  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  understand,  till  he  owns 
himself  mistaken.  To  do  this — to  make 
a  vicious  horse  unlearn  the  dangerous 
knowledge  of  his  own  power — will,  mani- 
festly, require  different  and  more  radical 
measures  than  are  needed  to  check  the 
colt  in  his  first  disposition  to  go  wrong. 

Your  Will  Against  the  Horse's  Will 

As  the  horse,  in  the  practise  of  any 
vice,  shows  a  rank  disregard  of  his 
driver,  the  first  step  in  its  cure  is  to  im- 
press him,  in  a  general  way,  with  your 
supremacy  and  his  own  inability  to  suc- 
cessfully resist  you.  This  you  can  never 
do  by  means  of  the  whip  or  club.  Whip- 
ping a  horse  punishes  him,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  powerless  to  compel  him  to  do 
what  you  want  and  it  also  rouses  his 
resentment  in  a  way  that  makes  his 
training  all  the  more  difficult.  Remem- 
ber that  the  first  thing  you  are  striving 
for  is  his  complete  subjection,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  till  this  is  accomplished 
and  that  it  must  be  accomplished,  not 
by  punishment,  but  by  a  display  of  power. 
Furthermore,  to  succeed  you  must  be 
very  patient  as  well  as  persevering,  al- 
ways remembering  that  you  are  dealing 
with  an  intelligence  inferior  to  your 
own  and  exemplifying  the  grand  old 
Arab  proverb  "Fear  and  anger  a  good 
Jiorseman  never  shows."  

Copyright,  1910,  by  David  BufiFum. 


In  the  treatment  for  kicking,  the  dis- 
position to  kick  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  taken  out  of  the  horse  before  he 
is  harnessed.  It  is  best  to  begin  by  lay- 
ing him  down  a  few  times.  A  horse 
lying  prone  upon  the  ground  is  robbed 
of  all  his  natural  means  of  defense,  and 
the  knowledge  that  you  can,  at  your 
pleasure,  place  him  in  this  humble  and 
defenseless  position  has  a  very  chasten- 
ing effect  on  his  mind. 

Having  first  selected  a  smooth  piece 
of  greensward  where  he  will  not  hurt 
himself,  put  on  him  a  bridle  and  sur- 
cingle and  strap   up   his  near  forefoot 


When  the  horse  has  lain  on  the  ground 
for  a  few  minutes — long  enough,  say, 
for  his  brains  to  settle  a  bit — release  the 
straps  and  let  him  get  up.  Then  repeat 
the  operation  and  keep  on  till  he  ceases 
to  make  much  resistance  and  shows,  by 
his  altered  demeanor,  that  he  has  lost 
confidence  in  himself.  He  is  now  ready 
to  harness.    In  this  proceed  as  follows : 

Have  ready  a  strap  one  and  one  half 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  with 
a  ring  sewed  strongly  into  each  end. 
Attach  this  firmly  to  the  top  of  the 
bridle,  so  that  the  rings  hang  just  over 
the    rosettes.      Have    an    extra    bit  (a 


Showing  the  Controller  When  it  is  Hanging  Slack — It  Does  Not  Irritate  the  Horse, 
But  Acts  Simply  as  an  Over-Draw  Check-Rein 


with  a  breeching-strap — the  short  loop 
around  his  foot,  between  hoof  and  fet- 
lock, and  the  long  one  over  the  upper 
part  of  his  leg.  Fasten  one  end  of  a 
long  strap  to  the  off  forefoot  below  the 
fetlock,  pass  the  other  end  up  through 
the  surcingle  and  take  it  in  your  right 
hand,  the  bridle-rein  being  in  your  left. 
Push  the  horse  sidewise  and  the  moment 
he  steps,  pull  sharply  on  the  strap.  This 
will  bring  him  to  his  knees.  If  he  is  a 
horse  of  any  spirit,  he  will  generally 
make  a  valiant  fight  against  this  treat- 
ment, often  springing  high  and  plunging 


straight  one,  not  jointed)  in  your  horse's 
mouth.  Now  take  a  strong  cotton  cord 
about  as  large  as  the  little  finger  and, 
having  one  end  in  the  breaking-cart, 
carry  the  other  end  forward  through  the 
off  terret,  up  through  the  off  ring  on 
your  short  strap,  down  through  the  off 
ring  of  the  extra  bit,  over  the  horse's 
nose,  though  near  ring  of  extra  bit,  up 
through  near  ring  on  short  strap,  back 
through  near  terret  and  there  tie  to  the 
long  end,  so  as  to  form  a  check-rein. 
Adjust  this  so  as  to  keep  the  head  at 
the   proper    elevation,    rather    low  than 


The  Way  the  Controller  Acts  When  Pressure  is  Applied.    The  Horse  is  Unable 

to  Kick  or  Plunge 


desperately ;  but,  having  the  use  of  only 
his  two  hind  legs,  he  soon  becomes  wear- 
ied and  rests  with  his  knees  on  the 
ground.  Now  pull  his  head  toward  you 
and  he  will  fall  over  the  other  way.  By 
simply  holding  down  his  head,  you  can 
keep  him  on  the  ground  as  long  as  you 
please. 

Simple  as  all  this  sounds,  the  trainer 
needs  his  wits  about  him  and  must  be 
alert  of  foot  and  eye,  as  well  as  hand. 
Sometimes,  with  a  really  bad  horse,  it 
takes  some  little  time  even  to  get  the 
straps  adjusted  and  the  foot  fastened 
up,  and  if  the  horse  is  large  and  strong, 
the  trainer  should  have  an  assistant,  the 
latter  holding  the  horse's  head  by  a  long 
rein  attached  to  the  bridle,  while  the 
trainer  handles  only  the  foot-strap. 


high,  but  not  too  low.  Tie  a  string  from 
the  top  of  bridle  down  between  the  eyes 
to  the  cord  where  it  goes  over  the  nose, 
so  that  it  will  not  slip  down. 

Now,  whenever  the  horse  attempts  to 
kick,  pull  sharply  on  the  line  and  his 
nose  will  be  twitched  up  in  the  air,  ren- 
dering kicking  impossible,  for  he  cannot 
kick  when  his  nose  is  sufficiently  elevated. 
It  also  has  a  fine  moral  effect  on  him 
that  is  very  consoling  to  those  who  have 
seen  him  kick  a  buggy  or  two  to  pieces. 
The  arrangement  should  be  used  till  the 
horse  shows  no  disposition  whatever  to 
kick  and  in  this  it  is  best  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety,  giving  him  time  for  the 
most  thorough  repentance.  The  cord  is 
not  at  all  in  the  driver's  way  and  it 
does  not  hurt  or  irritate  the  horse  in 


the  least  as  long  as  he  behaves.  When 
it  is  finally  left  off,  have  a  check-rein 
made  on  exactly  the  same  principle  and 
adjust  it  so  as  to  keep  his  head  at  the 
same  height. 

The  device  here  described — which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  I  call  the  "con- 
troller"— I  first  used  some  twenty  years 
ago  on  an  exceptionally  bad  runaway 
kicker,  after  having  used  several  other 
contrivances  which  did  not  have  quite 
the  desired  effect.  I  have  since  found 
it  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  control 
and  correction,  and  I  have  used  it  with 
excellent  results  in  the  cure  of  other 
vices  as  well  as  kicking. 

The  Kicking  Habit  is  Curable 

Kicking  is  very  properly  classed  as 
one  of  the  very  worst  of  vices  and  yet 
I  have  not  known  a  case  that  could  not 
be  cured.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  ap- 
ply the  right  treatment  and  to  apply  it 
intelligently  and  perseveringly.  Some 
cases  require  much  longer  treatment 
than  others,  however,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  state  how  long  it  will  take  to 
cure  any  particular  case.  One  filly,  for 
instance,  that  came  to  me  with  an  evil 
record  took  over  three  months  of  pa- 
tient training  before  her  disposition  to 
kick  was  wholly  eliminated.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  once  bought  a  four-year- 
old  colt  that  had  become  a  kicker  when 
being  broken  and  was  considered  so  bad 
that  his  breaker  gave  up  the  job,  yet  a 
fortnight's  treatment  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  render  him  perfectly  safe  and 
gentle.  Many  times — indeed,  generally — 
the  tendency  to  kick  is,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, cured  at  the  very  beginning  of  treat- 
ment. But  the  horse  must  still  be  used 
with  his  rigging  on  and  watched  care- 
fully for  a  recurrence  of  the  vice,  and 
he  cannot  be  considered  cured  till  a  con- 
vincingly long  period  of  good  conduct, 
without  even  a  hint  of  his  vice,  indi- 
cates that  his  reformation  is  permanent. 

For  running  away,  unless  accompanied 
by  some  other  vice,  simply  put  on  the 
controller  and  bring  the  horse  to  a 
stand  still  whenever  he  attempts  to  run. 
The  discovery  that  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  stop  him  will  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  upon  him  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  his  attempts  to  run  will 
be  much  less  frequent.  The  controller 
should  be  kept  on  him  till  he  has  gone 
long  enough  without  showing  any  dis- 
position to  run  to  indicate  that  the  habit 
is  cured.  This  may  take  some  time,  but 
the  treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
thorough,  and,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  device  does  no  harm  and  is  not  in 
the  driver's  wa}'.  When  you  finally  do 
discontinue  it,  use  a  four-ring  bit  with 
over-draw  check-rein  and  continue  to 
use  it  as  long  as  you  have  the  horse.  He 
may  never  run  again,  but  safety  should 
be  your  motto  and  there  is  no  bit  so 
good  for  holding  a  horse.  It  has  also 
the  great  advantage  of  being  an  easy 
bit  for  the  horse  as  long  as  he  does  not 
pull  upon  it — and  this  is  a  noteworthy 
feature,  as  you  can  never  cure  a  vice  or 
a  bad  habit  if  your  means  of  correction 
is  operative  at  other  times  than  when 
the  vice  is  exhibited. 

I  have  purchased  and  used  quite  a 
number  of  runaway  horses  and  have 
never  had  much  trouble  with  them. 
Sometimes  the  inclination  to  run  would 
show  itself  a  little  at  intervals,  and, 
more  frequently,  it  seemed  to  become 
wholly  eliminated.  But  in  the  use  of 
horses  on  the  road  there  is  often  more 
to  rearouse  this  vice  than  some  others 
and  I  would  repeat  my  recommendation 
that  the  use  of  the  four-ring  bit  and 
over-draw  check-rein  be  never  discontin- 
ued on  a  runaway. 

Some  Good  in  a  Balker 

Balking  is  not  a  dangerous  vice  but,  of 
all  equine  short  comings,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  intensely  aggravating.  And 
yet  the  old  proverb  that  "there  is  always 
good  stuff  in  a  balky  horse"  has  some 
truth  in  it.  For  horses  of  superabun- 
dant nervous  energy  are  the  kind  that  are 
by  far  the  most  likely  to  contract  this 
vice.  Dull,  sluggish  horses  are  not  so 
subject  to  it. 

Balky  horses,  though  all  exhibiting 
the  same  vice,  are  of  such  different 
kinds — each  one,  apparently,  having  a 
different  kink  in  his  head — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  in  the  first  place,  which 
one  of  several  kinds  of  treatment  will 
work  best.  But  there  are  so  many  cases 
in  which  palliative  treatment  is  all  that 
is  needed  that  this  should  always  be 
given  a  fair  trial  before  coercive  meas- 
ures are  used.  Use  the  horse  horse- 
fashion  and  take  his  good  conduct  for 
granted  and  very  often  he  will  forget  to 
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balk.  When  he  does,  try  to  fool  him 
hy  sa3'ing,  "Whoa;"  get  out  and  adjust 
the  harness  or  pick  up  his  feet,  one  af- 
ter another,  as  if  looking  for  a  lodged 
stone  and  finally  hammer  on  one  of 
them  with  a  stone,  keeping  it  in  your 
hand  long  enough  to  thoroughly  take 
his  attention  and  perhaps  weary  his 
other  leg  a  little.  Then  get  into  the 
buggy  as  if  everything  were  all  right 
and  start  him  up  in  the  usual  way. 

All  this  may  work  and  it  may  not,  but 
it  is  the  first  thing  to  try.  I  have  had  a 
great  many  balky  horses  and  in  quite  a 
number  of  instances  have  applied  no 
further  remedy  and  have  used  them  for 
years  with  no  repetition  of  the  vice. 

But  if  palliative  treatment  is  found  in- 
sufficient, put  on  the  controller  and  ele- 
vate the  horse's  nose  whenever  he  stops. 
Hold  it  up  strongly  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  release  the  pressure  and  he  will 
generally  start. 

Should  it  lie  necessary  to  treat  the 
horse  still   further,  proceed  as  follows: 


this  extreme, 


Straps  Used  in  Throwing 


Take  the  horse  out  of  the  shafts,  strip 
off  all  of  his  harness  and  put  on~an  or- 
dinary halter.  Tie  the  hair  of  his  tail 
into  a  hard  knot. 
Now  run  the  halter- 
rope  through  the 
hair  above  the  knot, 
pulling  his  head  well 
round  toward  his 
tail  and  fasten  by  a 
half-turn  and  loop 
which  can  be  un- 
done by  a  single  jerk. 
Now  stand  back  from 
the  horse,  touch  him 
behind  with  your 
whip  and  he  will 
begin  to  turn  around 
in  a  circle.  He  will 
presently  get'  v  e  r  y 
dizzy  and,  if  not 
interfered  with,  will 
fall  down.  It  is 
better  not  to  go  to 
how- 
ever, as,  in  falling,  he 
may  injure  himself  ;  watch 
him  sharply  and  the  mo- 
ment he  is  thoroughly 
dizzy  untie  the  rope.  Now 
harness  him  as  quickly  as 
possible,  put  him  in  the 
shafts — and  drive  on.  I 
have  not  often  found  it 
necessary  to  whirl  the 
horse  in  this  way  more 
than  once  to  make  him 
start,  but  in  some  rare 
instances  it  has  to  be  re- 
peated ;  in  such  cases 
make  him  turn  the  other 
way. 

One  point  in  respect  to 
the  whirling  treatment 
can  hardly  be  o  v  e  r  - 
emphasized — it  i  s  essen- 
tial to  use  a  hitch  that 
can  be  released  instantly 
when  the  horse  shows 
signs  of  tottering.  If  a 
knot  is  used  that'  makes 
quick    release  impossible. 


the  horse 
straining 
shown  in 


Safest  Hitch  in  Tying  Head  to  Tail 


runs  a  chance  of  falling  and 
himself    badly.      The  hitch 
the   diagram   is   the  simplest 
and  safest  I  have 
ever  used. 

This  whirling  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of 
breaking  up  a  horse's 
confidence  in  himself 
and  it  can  be  often 
used  to  advantage  in 
the  treatment  for 
kicking  or  other 
\  ices.  The  secret  of 
it  is — just  as  in  lay- 
ing a  horse  dov^'n — 
that  it  impresses  him 
powerfully  with  your 
supremacy.  It  shows 
him  that  you  can 
handle  him  very 
roughly  if  you  choose 
and  that  you  can 
do  so  with  apparent 
ease.  After  that  recogni- 
tion of  your  supremacy 
he  has  little  inclination  to 
defy  you  and,  if  always 
handled  quietly  and  with 
no  display  of  temper  or 
irritability,  will  soon 
come  to  yield  the  cheer- 
ful and  unquestioning 
obedience  that  is  so  es- 
sential. 

There  are  very  few 
horses  that  will  not  amply 
repay  the  time  and  trou- 
ble necessary  to  cure 
them  of  their  vices;  in 
many  cases  it  is  making 
a  useful  and  valuable  ani- 
mal of  one  that  was 
formerly  worthless.  But 
the  wise  horseman  will 
always  bear  it  in  mind 
that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  for,  although 
accidents  will  sometimes 
happen  even  with  the  best 
of  management,  the  great 


majority  of  horses  that  have  vices  would 
never  have  contracted  them  if  handled 
rightly  from  the  first. 

Many  bad  habits  are  formed  when'  the 
horse  is  newly  broken  and  beginning  to 
work.  It  is  then  that  he  is  getting  his 
ideas  of  what  he  can  and  cannot  do,  and 
double  vigilance  is  necessary  to  see 
that  he  does  not  make  experiments  in 
independence,  that  will  lead  to  vice. 
Too  often,  the  young  horse  is  trusted 
too  much,  he  is  left  standing,  tied 
with  a  weak  hitch-rope  or  perhaps 
without  hitching  at  all,  used  by  inex- 
perienced drivers  or  may  be  driven  in  an 
old  ram-shackle  wagon,  with  an  old 
harness  tied  together  with  strings.  Vice 
can  almost  always  be  traced  to  bad  man- 
agement of  some  kind.  It  is  a  good 
while  before  a  young  horse  is  fit  to  be 
used  and  trusted  like  an  old  one,  and 
if  this  fact  could  be  constantlj-  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  use  him,  the  propor- 
tion of  accidents  that  happen  and  vices 
that  are  formed  would  be  much  less. 


Showing  Details  of  the  Controller 


The  Knack  of  It 

Handy  Ways    of    Doing  Things    Around   the  Farm 


Here  are  some  handy  schemes  tried  out 
by  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  on.  their  own 
farms.  To  most  of  our  readers,  we  belie%'e, 
they  will  be  new;  to  a  great  many  they  will 
be  helpful.  -  If  you  have  a  way  of  doing  or 
making  some  particular  thing  that  is  better 
than  the  common  way,  why  not  write  us 
about  it  and  let  us  pass  the  idea  along? 
We  will  pay  for  all  letters  that  we  use, 
of  course.  EDITOR. 


ways  pieces,  completing  the  trough.  A 
pair  of  two-by-fours  are  then  nailed 
crossways  on  each  end  for  legs,  on  the 
saw-buck  plan. 

This  kind  of  a  trough  always  has  one 
clean  side.  If  wet  or  stale  feed  gathers 
in  one  side,  the  whole  thing  can  be 
turned  over,  the  dirty  trough  dumped 
and   the   other   one   brought   into  play. 


socket  I  use  a  piece  of  one-and-one- 
fburth-inch  pipe  about  eight  inches  long, 
having  two  straps  of  iron  eight  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  thick  and  one  inch 
wide  welded  on  one  end  and  made  in 
clevis  shape,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
This  clevis  part  should  be  four  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  deep,  with  holes 
drilled  through  the  upright  straps  so  a 
bolt  can  be  run  through  the  cross-pole 
on  top.  The  cross-pole  should  extend 
five  feet  on  one  side  and  thirteen  feet 
on  the  other.  Bolt  a  brace  to  a  short 
end  of  cross-pole  which  should  reach  to 
center  pole  six  feet  below  the  top.  Place 
another  brace  on  the  opposite  side  in 
like  manner.  Run  another  piece  from  the 
middle  of  the  brace  to  end  of  cross-pole. 
Four-by-four  stuff  is  good  for  these  braces. 
Have  a  ring  made  in  two  pieces  as  dia- 
grammed. Put  this  around  center  pole 
six  feet  below  top  and  bolt  to  braces. 
This  ring  should  fit  nicely,  but  not  tight, 
as  this  ring  turns  on  the  pole.  Also  the 
socket  on  top  turns,  being  set  loosely  in- 
to a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  center  pole. 
This  allows  the  cross-pole  to  revolve  in 
any  direction. 

Get  three  pulleys,  fasten  one  to  each 
end  of  cross-pole  and  one  to  corner  of 
foundation.  Thread  the  pulleys  with 
seventy  feet  of  three-fourths-inch  rope, 


and  fasten  a  hari)oon  hay- fork  to  one 
end  and  a  single-tree  on  the  other.  Fast- 
en one  end  of  a  sixty-foot  trip-rope  to 
the  hay-fork  and  the  other  end  to  the 
long  end  of  the  cross-pole ;  the  operator 
can  then  pull  the  cross-pole  back  after 
swinging  it  over  the  stack. 

Always  pull  the  load  of  hay  up  on  the 
same  side  of  the  stacker  that  the  lower 
pulley  is  attached  to.  This  throws  the 
rope,  betM-een  the  low-er  pulley  and  the 


short  end  of  the  cross-piece,  at  an  angle, 
and  when  the  hay  leaves  the  wagon,  the 
horse  pulling  on  the  rope  swings  it 
round  onto  the  stack.  If  you  wish  to 
make  two  stacks  without  moving,  change 
the  lower  pulley  to  the  opposite  corner. 
Three  persons  can  operate  this  stacker. 
A  good  team  can  move  it  easily.  I  have 
used  this  stacker  two  seasons  with  suc- 
cess. Most  farmers  have  a  scrap-pile 
where  the  necessary  iron  and  bolts  could 
be  had  at  little  cost.        B.  J.  Raver. 

A  Cure  for  Damp  Cellars 

OUR  cellar  was  certainly  damp.  Every- 
thing in  it  used  to  be  covered  with 
a  coat  of  mold.  This  is  the  way  we 
went  about  curing  the  difficulty: 


The  walls  had  been  cemented  and 
made  tight,  but  the  bottom  was  dirt  and 
constantly  damp.  We  dug  out  the  bot- 
tom about  three  inches  deep  next  the 
wall  and  gradually  sloped  it  toward  the 
center,  making  the  excavation  about 
fourteen  inxhes  deep  at  that  point;  in 
the  center  we  dug  a  hole  about  three 
feet  deep  and  wide,  and  filled  it  with 
gravel,  covering  at  the  same  time  the 
entire  bottom  with  gravel  to  the  depth 
of  about  three  inches  at  the  walls  and 
twelve  at  the  center,  leaving  the  center 
about  two  inches  lower  than  the  sides 
after  tamping  heavily  until  the  gravel 
showed  a  smooth  surface.  A  piece  of 
tile  twelve  inches  long  was  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  center  hole;  the  upper  end 
of  the  tile  being  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  gravel  and  covered  with  galvanized 
screen.  We  then  mixed  Portland  cement 
with  sand  in  proportions  of  one  of 
cement  to  three  of  sand,  mixed  thin 
enough  to  pour.  This  we  poured  on  the 
gravel  about  one  inch  thick  and  tamped 
it  until  it  made  a  solid  mass  with  the 
gravel.  We  then  troweled  the  top 
smooth.  That  floor  gave  us  a  perfectly 
dry  cellar,  and  we  can  scrub  it  out  with 
a  broom  any  time  we  wish,  the  tile  tak- 
ing the  water.  It  took  less  than  five 
bags  of  cement  for  a  cellar  fourteen  by 
fifteen. 

We  are  convinced  there  is  no  use  of 
having  a  damp  cellar  unless  water  rises 
in  it  at  times,  wdien  it  should  be  proper- 
ly drained  by  tile-.        -W.   H.  Shay. 


Cleaning  Up  a  Disk 

WE  H.-SiVE  a  handy  plan  for  cleaning 
a  disk.  It  takes  two  to  do  the 
work,  but  it  can  be  done  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Raise  the  disk  off  the  ground. 
If  the  disk  has  a  solid  tongue  without 
joint,  a  small  buck  can  be  put  under  the 
tongue  and  the  whole  machine  lifted  by 
levering  on  the  tongue.  It  can  be  held 
off  the  ground  by  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
two-bj--six  with  a  piece  of  two-by-four 
nailed  under  them,  to  keep  them  from 
tipping.     Put  a  crank  over  the  nut  at 


the  end  of  the  disk.  A  buggy-wrench 
can  be  used,  or  if  you  have  none  that 
fits  make  a  wooden  handle  as  shown  in 
the  small  sketch,  with  the  end  sawed  out 
to  fit  over  the  nut.  Put  a  small  bolt 
across  the  jaw  of  the  handle  to  tighten 
it  over  the  nut.  One  does  the  turning 
and  the  other -holds  an  old  wet  broom 
against  the  revolving  disks  until  they  are 
clean.  When  they  are  dry  hold  an  old 
paint-brush  dipped  in  oil  against  the 
disks  and  revolve  them.  Then  you  leave 
J'our  disk  in  as  good  shape  as  when  it 
was  new.  H.  F.  N. 

-  A  Reversible  Sheep  Trough 

A'  "do:uele-f.-\ced'^  trough  like  that  shown 
in '  the  dia^rant '  is  a  fine  thing  in 
:  feeding  sheep  in  the' lot.    Two  one-inch 
I  hoards'six  or'eight  inches  wide  and  about 
"four  feet  long  are -nailed  to  the  edges  of 
_;aftother  inch"  board  of  the  same  length 
•and  width,  so  that  looked  at  from  the 
e%d  they  -f-orrn  -a  letter  H.    Boards  are 
naiifed'iS'h 'acrosB  the  ends  of  the  length- 


Wlien  it  is  not  in  use,  turn  it  up  edge- 
ways and  both  sides  keep  dry. 

Let  pieces  about  forty-two  inches  long 
bring  the  box  to  about  the  right  height 
for  a  sheep.  Their  length  can  be  suited 
to  the  height  you  want.    W.  F.  Brock. 

A  Time-Saving  Hay-Stacker 

■poR  a  foundation  for  your  hay-stacker 
*^  select  tw'o  sills  (the  pieces  running 
from  right  to  left  in  the  diagram) 
twelve  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Slope  both  ends  of 
each  sill  underneath  so  it  can  be  pulled 
either  way.  Lay  heavy  planks  ten  feet 
"long  across  between  the  ends  of  the  sills 
and  spike  them.  Spike  down  another 
plank  connecting  the  centers  of  the  sills. 
This  center  plank  should  be  at  least 
three  inches  thick,  as  the  whole  weight 
of  the  center  pole  rests  on  it.  A  still 
stronger  scheme  is  to  use  another  sill 
instead  of  this  center  plank.  This  latter 
scheme  is  followed  in  the  diagram.  This 
completes  the  foundation.  Then  select 
a  straight  pole  twenty-three  feet  long 
and  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  put  an  iron  band  on  each 
end  to  keep  it  from  splitting.  Bore  a 
three-fourths-inch  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pole  and  drive  an  iron  pin  in  tight. 
This  pin  should  project  an  inch  or  two 
and  fits  into  a  hole  in  the  center  plank. 
Next  get  four  poles  eighteen  and  one 
half  feet  long  and  four  inches  thick  for 
braces;  bolt  them  to  each  corner  of  the 
foundation  and  to  the  center  pole  six 
feet  from  the  top.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
spike  a  piece  of  heavy  plank  about  ten 
inches  wide  and  two  feet  long  upright 
on  each  outside  corner  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  four  braces  can  then  be 
bolted  to  these  pieces. 

Get  a  pole  eighteen  feet  long  and  four 
inches  in  diameter  for  the  cross-pole  on 
top.  Bolt  this  into  the  iron  socket  that 
goes  into  top  of  center  pole.    For  this 
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How  to  Go  About  Draining 

By  W.  Milton  Kelly 


To  RAISE  good  crops  during  unfavor- 
able years,  we  must  control  the 
essential  conditions  of  tillage,  fer- 
tility, seed  and  moisture.  Tillage,  fer- 
tilizers and  good  seed  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  farmers.  But  moisture — 
there's  the  question.  The  man  who 
owns  a  farm  that  is  low  and  too  wet 
for  profitable  crop  growing,  finds  him- 
self practically  helpless,  unless  he  has 
the  capital  to  invest  in  underdrainage. 

Putting  in  a  complete  system  of  tile 
drainage  is  a  big  proposition.  In  many 
instances  it  requires  an  investment  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  to  the  acre 
or  more  than  the  land  is  worth  after 
the  system  is  completed.    We  must  view 


amount  of  fall  of  the  main  line  of  tile 
and  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to 
extend  the  system  so  that  a  larger  main 
line  would  serve  the  purpose  for  two 
fields.  After  determining  upon  the  size 
and  number  of  tile  needed  for  the  main 
line  and  laterals,  write  to  a  number  of 
tile  manufacturers  and  get  their  lowest 
figures  for  the  grade  of  tile  you  want  in 
car-load  lots  f.  o.  b.  at  your  nearest 
station.  In  this  way  you  can  save  the 
dealer's  profit,  which  is  a  big  item. 

For  an  eight  or  ten  acre  field,  where 
very  little  water  from  higher  land  set- 
tles, a  five-inch  main  tile  line  will  carry 
the  water  off  rapidly  enough  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  crops.    For  the  tv^felve  or 


One  Reason  for  Tile  Drainage — Flooded  Places  Mean  Not  Only  Waste  Land, 
But  Waste  of  Labor  in  Cultivating  Around  Them 


tile  drainage  with  the  same  business 
sagacity  that  we  would  any  other  farm 
investment.  The  trained  business  man 
with  limited  capital  seeks  investments 
which  are  safe  and  bring  rapid  returns. 
Unless  we  can  secure  similar  results  we 
should  not  invest  in  tile  drainage. 

The  field  that  is  fairly  productive, 
that  contains  a  few  wet  acres  that  de- 
lay plowing,  planting  and  cultivating 
the  whole  field  each  year,  causing  a  set- 
back in  the  work  of  the  farm,  should 
receive  our  first  attention.  By  draining 
those  wet  portions  of  the  field,  the  yield 
will  be  increased,  without  the  same  cost 
of  tillage  and  seed.  By  trying  out  the 
work  on  a  few  wet  acres,  we  can  find 


Laying  a  Main  While  Crops  Are  on 
the  Ground 

out  what  tile  drainage  is  worth  in  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  our 
farms  and  be  prepared  to  do  more  in- 
telligent work  in  laying  new  systems 
and  making  extensions  to  our  first  work. 
We  are  not  all  in  a  position  to  put  in 
a  complete  system  of  tile  drainage  the 
first  year,  but  we  can  plan  our  work  so 
that  what  we  are  able  to  do  from  time 
to  time  shall  not  be  haphazard  and  dis- 
connected, but  shall  fit  nicely  into  the 
previously-worked-out  system  and  form 
a  permanent  part  of  it. 

Use  a  surveyor's  level  and  a  tape-line 
in  making  out  the  plans  of  your  drain- 
age system.  Never  trust  the  eye  or  any 
present  impression  that  the  water  can  be 
carried  off  in  one  direction  as  easily  as 
in  another.  Always  seek  the  outlet  that 
will  cause  the  least  trouble.  Study  the 
size  of  the  field  and  the  quantity  of 
water    to    be    removed.     Consider  the 


fifteen  acre  field  a  six-inch  main  should 
be  used.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
main  lines  should  be  large  enough  to 
carry  still  more  water  if  we  should  de- 
sire to  extend  the  system  to  other  parts 
of  the  farm.  A  well-planned  system  of 
tile  drainage  should  be  as  permanent 
and  enduring  as  the  land  itself.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  open  ditches 
for  the  outlets,  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  them  from  filling  so 
that  the  water  might  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  drain  tile  that  flow  into 
them. 

The  mains  should  be  laid  a  number 
of  inches  lower  than  the  laterals,  to  af- 
ford ample  fall.  The  larger-size  tile  for 
the  mains  can  be  ordered  with  any  de- 
sired size  of  hole  to  join  onto  the  lat- 
erals. Every  joint  should  be  closely 
fitted  to  prevent  dirt  getting  into  the 
tile ;  the  water  will  find  its  way  through 
the  closest  joint  you  make.  For  laterals 
I  would  use  the  three-inch  round  tile. 
The  smaller  sizes  might  give  equally 
good  service,  but  the  actual  difference  in 
the  cost  is  so  small  that  I  would  prefer 
to  pay  it,  rather  than  to  assume  the  risk 
of  the  smaller  tile  becoming  displaced 
or  filled  with  silt. 

In  a  climate  where  there  is  danger  of 
freezing,  I  would  buy  only  the  hard- 
burned  tile.  The  soft  tile  absorbs  large 
amounts  of  water  and  has  a  tendency 
to  crumble  when  subjected  to  even  a 
small  amount  of  freezing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hard  tile  absorbs  very  little 
water  and  is  no  more  injured  by  freez- 
ing than  ordinary  stone.  The  water 
does  not  enter  the  soft  tile  through  the 
walls,  but  through  the  joints,  so  the  im- 
pervious character  of  the  hard  tile  is 
no  objection  to  its  use.  Farmers  should 
give  special  attention  to  this  point  of 
durability  and  use  only  the  best  tile. 
Have  the  dealers  or  manufacturers 
submit  samples  and  insist  upon  your  or- 
der being  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
samples.  When  we  invest  money  in 
drainage  we  want  the  work  to  last. 

In  determining  the  depth  to  lay  the 
tile  we  must  carefully  consider  the  type 
of  soil  and  the  fall  of  the  land.  On  a 
coarse-textured  ,soil  of  loose  silt,  sand 
and  gravel,  where  the  object  of  the 
drainage  system  is  to  remove  the  water 
from  around  the  plant  roots,  I  would  lay 
the  tile  three  or  four  feet  deep,  but  on 
a  fine  claj'  soil  I  believe  that  the  tile 
should  be  laid  as  shallow  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  climatic  conditions  and  the 
fall  of  the  land ;  for  on  clay  soil  the 
chief  object  is  to  remove  the  surface 
water  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  every 
rain  to  prevent  it  injuring  the  crop,  and 
to  do  this  the  water  must  have  easy 
access  to  the  tile. 

On  a  clay  soil  it  requires  a  number  of 
years  for  a  tile  drainage  system  to  be- 
come efficient  if  it  is  laid  too  deep.  Few 


of  us  can  afford  to  wait  five  or  ten 
years  for  results.  On  forty  acres  of  our 
vineyard  the  drainage  system  was  in- 
stalled about  twenty  years  ago  and  it  is 
doing  better  work  to-day  than  it  did  for 
the  first  ten  years  after  it  was  put  in. 
The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  and  the  tiles 
were  laid  from  three  to  four  feet  deep. 

Loafing  acres  can  be  made  to  return 
a  profit  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
a  small  amount  of  time  and  money  for 
tile  drainage.  In  fact,  tile  drainage  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  in- 
vestments a  farmer  can  make,  but,  like 
all  other  good  investments,  it  has  to  be 
managed  intelligently  to  give  results. 
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Ditching  for  Tile 

N  LAYING  drain  tile  the  digging  is 
usually  done  at  the  time  of  year  when 
no  real  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the 
weather.  Hence  a  ditch  when  once 
commenced  should  be  finished  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive,  as  well  as 
a  labor  and  time  saving,  way  to  start 
the  ditch,  after  marking  out  the  line  it 
is  to  follow,  is  to  hitch  a  team  to  the 
breaking-plow,  and  plow  a  furrow  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep  along  the  line. 
Then  plow  the  other  way  beside  this 
furrow,  throwing  the  dirt  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  will  make  a  furrow 
from  eighteen  to  twenty- four  inches 
wide.  Next  plow  a  furrow  through  the 
middle  of  this  large  one,  making  it 
deep  as  possible.  In  this  way  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  inches  of  hard  spading  is 
saved,  which  you  can  easily  figure  means 
a  big  saving  on  a  long  ditch. 

M.  E.  George. 

Two  Questions 

Tyi  F.  T.,  Morris,  Illinois — Soy  beans 
can  be  planted  with  a  corn-planter 
that  has  a  wide  adjustment  in  the  drop. 
You  can  also  plant  them  with  an  ordin- 
ary grain-drill.  Cover  up  part  of  the 
holes  in  the  hopper,  so  that  the  beans 
will  be  planted  in  drills  about  thirty- 
three  inches  apart.  They  can  then  be 
cultivated  with  a  one-horse  cultivator. 
Or  you  may  be  able  to  adjust  your  grain- 
drill  to  a  different  width  that  will  be 
more  suitable  to  your  implements  of  cul- 
tivation. 

The  best  ensilage  is  made  by  cutting 
up  the  corn  and  fodder  together.  You 
cannot  husk  the  ears  and  then  make 
good  ensilage  of  the  stalks.  The  right 
time  to  fill  the  silo  is  just  when  the  corn 
is  ripe  enough  for  putting  in  the  shock. 
Of  course,  that  is  too  early  for  husking 
off  the  ears.  Sometimes,  where  sweet 
corn  is  raised  for  a  cannery,  the 
roasting-ears  are  jerked  off  and  sold, 
and  the  stalks  are  cut  up  and  put  into  a 
silo.  J.  C.  B. 


Keep  Your  Buildings 


An  application  of  Carter  Pure  White 
Lead  paint  ■will  insure  your  buildings 
against  decay.  Carter  forms  a  tough, 
elastic  film  that  never  cracks  or  scales 
— only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 


StrSct/y  Pure 

Whit0  Lemet 

"The  Lead  IVith  the  Spread" 

is  the  most  durable  paint  made.  It 
excels  in  whiteness,  beauty  of  finish 
and  spreading  qualities.  The  extreme 
whiteness  of  Carter  assures  strong, 
true,  brilliant  and  durable  colors- 
remember  this. 

Measured  by  square  yards  of  surface 
covered  and  years  of  wear.  Carter  is 
the  most  economical  paint  you  can 
buy.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers. 
Request  your  painter  to  use  Carter. 

Send  today  for  our 
valuable  free  book, 
■which  tells  h  o  w  to 
test  paint  for  purity; 
how  to  choose  a  bar- 
moalous  color 
scheme,  and  gives 
many  other  helpful 
suggestions.  'We 
send  ■with  the  book  a 
set  of  beautiful  col- 
ored plates—  sugses- 
t  i  o  n  s  for  paintinar 
your  buildings. 

Carter  Vlhits  Lead  0&. 

12051  So.  Peoria  St., 
Chicago,  III.  ("> 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaba 


"To  Be  Sure 
It's  Pure, 
LooktoT  CARTER 
on  the  Keg." 


THE  AUTOMOBILE 
5Si  UP-TO-DATE  FARMER 


1250! 


Complete  with  Remy 
High  Tension  Mag- 
neto, Generator,  gas 
and  oil  lamps,  tire  re- 
pair and  tool  kit,  and  horn;  107  in. 
wheel  base. 

The  '"Regal  30"  has  3  years  of  sue 
cesg  behind  it.  It  is  the  car  that  has 
demonstrated  the  simplicity,  style, 
hardihood,  durability  and  speed 
that  others  claim.  The  first  car  of 
its  style  and  power  to  be  sold  for 
$1,250. 

Costs leastto operate.  Always 
ready  to  go.  It  is  the  ideal  family 
car  for  the  progressive  American 
fa-mer  as  well  as  for  his  city  cousin. 
Wri,«  TODAY  for  literature  and  in- 
formation. 

Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 

Beaubiea  and  Piquetie  Aves.,  Detroil,  Mich. 
Licensed  under  the  Selden  Patent 


Excuse  me 
know  what  I 


what  I  asked  for 
TOASTED  CORN  FUU(ES 


it 


The  Original 


Com,  Flakes  w^,. 
— ^the  Kind  with 
the  Flavor  — 
always  bears  this 
Signature. 

None  other  is  Genuine 


The  name — Kellogg's — and  the  signature 
are  protected  by  the  laws  oi  the  U.  S. 

The  flavor  and  goodness  are  equally  impossible 
of  imitation. 

The  original  com  flakes  is  Kellogg's  —  imitated 
but  never  equalled  —  deliciously  flavored  — 
appetizingly  crisped  —  wonderfully  wholesome 
— Insist  on  the  genuine  for  your  own  protection. 


Made  of 
the  Sest 
White  Com 
Only 


V' 


TOASTED 

riiiicis 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


Is  made  with  line  wires  of  EXACTLY  the  same  length.  On  the  level- 
uphill— downhill,  Anthony  fence  "sets  right".  The  stays  are  upright,  parallel 
with  the  posts — the  tension  of  erection  is  put  evenly  on  the  entire  fence.  This 
means  not  only  a  HANDSOMER  fence,  but  a  more  DURABLE  fence.  There 
is  no  straining  of  one  wire  and  slacking  on  another. 

The  Anthony  knot  requires  no  kink  in  the  line  wire  to  hold  it  firmly.  No 
pull  can  loosen  or  expand  this  knot.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  do  not  affect 
it.  It  is  the  tightest  and  most  compact  knot  ever  devised.  _  It  is  small,  yet 
strong,  because  made  from  the  same  size  wire  as  the  line  wires. 

NO  HILL  TOO  STEEP-NO  GULLY  TOO  DEEP 

The  tough,  spring  steel  wire  is  highly  galvanized  and  is  inspected  BEFORE, 
DURING  and  AFTER  the  process  of  weaving  it  into  Anthony  fence.  The 
Anthony  Fence  machines  do  not  injure  the  galvanizing  and  our  triple  inspect- 
ion maintains  this  high  standard  of  careful  exactness  and  perfect  uniformity. 
That's  why  we  confidently  claim  it  is  "The  Best  Fence  on  Earth"  and  ask 
you  to  inspect  and  test  sample  for  yourself.    Write  us  today. 

The  Anthony  Pence  Co.  Tecu^S'a!;Ts.A. 


Canton  Disc  Cultivators 

The  highest  typeof  Disc  Cultivator 
yet  produced — free  from  useless  aod 
complicaied  parts.  It  is  simple  and 
strong,  like  all  P.  &  O.  implements. 
Telescope  axle,  42  in.  wheels,  dust- 
proof  oil  cups.  Draft  bars  are  on  a 
single  pi'sfot,  giving  a  wide  swing. 

The  gangs  can  be  set  in  or  out,  and 
given  any  desired  pitch.  Discs  held 
in  ground  by  springs.  Hard  maple 
bearings,  oil-soaked.  Convenient  oil 
tubes,  plugged  to  keep  out  dust. 

Five  Implements  at  tbe  Cost  of -One 
Frame  and  AttachmeGts. 

Can  be  furnished  with  attachments 
so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  Disc  Har- 
row, as  a  Shovel  Cultivator,  or  with 
Shovels  and  Discs  combined,  as  a 
Spring  Tooth  Cultivator,  or  with  a 
Front  Arm  Attachment  for  throwing 
the  soil  in  or  out.  Made  with  Rigid 
or  Pivot  Tongue. 

Has  every  necessary  convenience 
and  adjustment  for  close  work.  The 
best  known  Disc  Cultivator  made. 

Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.  goods  from  vour  dealer.  Write  for  Catalog  K99    We  will 

?:i?ed|jii^;i.et^'=\vrite'ioda;:  Parlln  &  OreHdorff  Co.,  Canten,  III. 
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crucible  tool  j^teel  bls.de f 


^HESE  blades  are  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil. 
They  are  self  sharpening— always  in  the  best 
cutting  condition  from  the  time  the  mower  leaves  the 
factory  till  the  lower  blade  is  ground  fiat.    The  "Pennsylvania" 
is  the  only  mower  in  which  all  blades  are  of  crucible  tool  steel. 

It  has  a  train  of  gears  giving  a  wide  wheel  base  which  means 
increased  power  and  speed.  Highest  grade  m.aterial  and  work- 
manship throughout. 

With  a  "Pennsylvania"  the  first  cost  is  the 
only  cost.  Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  Lawn 
Mowers  in  use  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more 
without  repairs,  prove  their  working  and  lasting 
qualities.  Our  book: — "The  Lawn — Its  Mak- 
ing and  Care,"  was  written  by  a  well— known 
authority.    Sent  free  upon  request. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,    Box  1580,  Philadelphia 


Write  for  Prsee  and  Oiiaraniy  on 

PuSverlzing  Harrow,  Clod 

^   Crusher  and  Leveler 

For  many  years  the  favorite  because  It  is  -'the  harrow 
of  all  work  '—the  only  Implement  a  man  needs  for  follow. 
Ing  the  plow  In  any  field— or  stirring  any  kind  of  soil. 

li  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Tetitpnts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  har- 
row, owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  Theknivescul  ^ 
throggh  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leavlne  the  ^ 
trash  below  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  where 
its  fertilizing  value  Is  wasted. 

Also  Besi  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of  the 
soil.   Made  in  different  sues,  from  3  feet  to        feet  in  width. 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers.  Askrorournow  Free  Catalog,  containing  also 
Taluable  articles  on  preparation  of  the  soil. 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


Our  new  catalog  contains  articles 
by  experts  on  '"Preparation 
of  tbe   Soli  meaning 
jjarger  and  better  cr-^ps 
for  you.  Write 
postal  now. 


Mfd.  by  DUA^SE  H.  NASH  (Incorporated).  127  Central  Ave.,  Hillington,  N.J. 


Fruit  -  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Stir  the  Orchard  Soil 

A FRUIT-GROWER  at  ■  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, wants  to  know  about  culti- 
vating orchards.  Ahnost  every 
kind  of  orchard  is  benefited  by  cultivat- 
ing throughout  the  growing  season.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  plow  lightl5f  in 
the  spring  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  four 
inches  and  then  keep  the  land  well 
dragged  throughout  the  season,  or  use  a 
disk  harrow  or  orchard  cultivator.  The 
advantage  of  having  a  loose  cover  of  dirt 
on  orchard  land  is  not  generally  enough 
appreciated.  It  acts  like  a  mulch  in  pre- 
venting the  ground  from  drying  out  and 
is  especially  important  in  dry  seasons, 
and  in  the  dry  districts  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  success.  Where  orchards 
are  grown  on  steep  hillsides,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  it  may  be  out  of  the 
question  to  cultivate  them  as  is  here 
recommended,  on  account  of  washing.  In 
such  a  case,  the  washing  may  occasionally 
be  prevented  by  cultivating  in  such  a  wa^' 
that  the  water  will  run  off  on  a  gradual 
slope  along  the  hillside.  To  do  this  to 
best  advantage,  the  trees  should  have 
been  planted  with  a  view  to  such  a 
method  of  cultivation.  I  also  know  of 
orchards  grown  on  steep  hillsides  that 
are  mulched  each  year  after  having  the 
soil  spaded  up  around  them  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  feet,  with  good  results. 

The  Bag- Worm 

N.  K.  H.,  Whitehall,  Illinois— The 
sample  of  insect  that  you  send  on  is  what 
is  knowTi  as  the  "bag-worm."  The  speci- 
mens received  from  you  are  bags  about 
two  inches  long,  which  are  in  realitj' 
cocoons,  and  these  are  covered  over  with 
small,  very  light  pieces  of  evergreen.  On 
cutting  them  open,  j'ou  will  find  a  bunch 
of  fuzzy  material,  imbedded  in  which  is 
a  mass  of  eggs.  In  the  spring  these  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  bugs  make  their  way  out 
through  the  mouth  of  the  bag  and  feed 
upon  the  leaves.  They  soon  begin  con- 
structing for  themselves  a  case  made  of 
leaf  fragments,  which  they  carry  on  their 
backs.  As  the  insects  grow,  they  add  to 
these  bags,  which  soon  become  so  heavy 
that  they  hang  down.  The  insect  con- 
tinues to  feed,  attaching  the  bag  by  means 
of  a  silken  thread  to  twigs  when  not 
moving  about  from  place  to  place.  Late 
in  the  summer  they  attach  these  bags 
permanently  to  the  trees  or  other  objects, 
and  the  caterpillars  go  through  their 
changes.  The  sacks  that  inclose  the 
males  are  smaller  than  those  which  in- 
close the  females.  As  the  latter  grows, 
she  develops  a  tremendous  number  of 
eggs,  so  that  the  whole  sack  is  filled  with 
them.  These  insects  are  very  destructive. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  gather  and  burn 
the  sacks  in  winter.  In  summer  the  best 
treatment  is  to  spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water. 

Trees  About  the  Garden 

O.  p.  I.,  Westbrook,  Minnesota — You 
state  you  have  planted  a  row  of  white 
spruce  and  ask  what  to  use  in  the  space 
between  the  evergreens  and  the  highway, 
which  is  about  twenty  feet.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  space  is  rather  narrow  for 
any  of  our  larger-growing  trees  and  that 
for  the  spruce  to  do  their  best  they  ought 
to  have  nearly  all  this  space ;  but  j'ou 
might  plant  out  to  advantage  a  small  tree 
like  the  European  mountain  ash,  alter- 
nating with  the  evergreens,  but  not  nearer 
than  thirty  feet  apart.  There  would  be 
no  objection  to  putting  out  another  row 
of  white  or  Norway  spruce,  but  the  effect 
would  be  rather  somber. 

You  state,  also,  that  j'ou  intend  to 
plant  gooseberries,  currants,  etc.,  near 
this  evergreen  hedge,  and  ask  if  there 
would  be  any  danger  from  the  ever- 
greens drifting  the  snow  onto  them.  I 
do  not  think  so,  as  your  evergreens 
would  be  on  the  south  of  the  garden,  and 
the  few  heavy  snows  that  we  get  from 
that  direction  seldom  last  long  enough  to 
form  the  crust  which«  by  its  settling 
causes  the  damage  we  ordinarily  at- 
tribute to  snow. 

Mcintosh  Reds  for  Minnesota 

The  Mcintosh  Red  has  done  fairly 
well  in  a  number  of  locations  in  Min- 
nesota. Top-working  it  on  the  Hibernal 
I  think  would  increase  its  hardiness. 
The  Hibernal  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
trees  I  know  of  for  top-working,  far 
better  than  the  Virginia  Crab  which 
formerly  I  recommended,  but  found  lia- 
ble to  body  blight  occasionally. 

Buds  or  even  trees  of  the  Mcintosh 
Reds  that  are  grown  in  the  Bitterroot 


and  Flathead  Valleys  can  be  safely  im- 
ported into  Minnesota  and  will  make 
just  as  hardy  trees  as  would  buds  from 
the  same  apple-trees  growing  in  Min- 
nesota or  the  Dakotas.  The  hardiness 
of  varieties  is  not  affected  permanently 
by  the  section  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing. I  prefer,  for  top-working,  trees 
planted  out  two  or  three  years  to  those 
that  are  larger.  I  always  prefer  branch- 
es not  over  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and,  better,  one  half  inch  in 
diameter  for  top-working. 

Grape- Vines  Not  Bearing 

A  reader  at  Sand  Lake,  Michigan,  states 
that  his  grape-vines  make  a  tremendous 
growth  and  that  they  are  kept  pruned, 
but  that  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done, 
when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of 
BB  shot  or  a  little  larger,  they  dry  up 
and  fall  off.  I  think  the  trouble  with 
yotir  grapes  is  a  disease  of  some  kind 
which  attacks  them  when  small.  You 
will  find  this  a  common  trouble  through- 
out the  vineyard  districts  of  your  section. 
The  best  way  of  overcoming  it  is  to  be- 
gin spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fall  and  repeat  once 
in  two  weeks  until  they  begin  to  color, 
which  I  think  will  be  sufficient  spraying 
to  insure  you  a  crop.  You  can  obtain 
full  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed  in 
making  and  using  Bordeaux  mixture  by 
addressing  the  Michigan*  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  East  Lansing. 

Catalpa  Out  of  Place 

J.  D.,  North  Dakota — Catalpa  Speciosa, 
commonly  known  as  hardy  catalpa,  is 
not  sufliciently  hardy  for  planting  in  any 
portion  of  North  Dakota  or  Minnesota. 
While  it  may  be  grown  in  protected  loca- 
tions in  Minnesota  as  a  park  or  ornamen- 
tal tree  and  occasionally  attains  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  yet  it  is  not  a  safe 
tree  for  general  planting,  as  it  usualh' 
Idlls  to  the  ground  in  severe  winters. 
Tlie  best  forest  trees  for  planting  in 
North  Dakota  are  the  white  willow  and 
Cottonwood.  The  improved  forms  of 
the  Cottonwood,  like  the  Carolina  or  the 
Norway,  are  better  than  those  ordinarily 
found  along  the  streams. 

Saving  Girdled  Trees 

It  is  a  common  trouble  to  have  the  bark 
of  apple-trees  eaten  off  by  rabbits.  If 
they  are  barked  entirely  around  and 
gnawed  down  to  the  wood,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  saving  them,  without  put- 
ting on  them  more  work  than  they  are 
worth.  If  the  trees  are  young  and  newly 
set,  it  is  probably  best  to  throw  them 
away  and  start  in  new  again.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  large  trees,  something 
might  be  done  \>y  bridging  over  the 
wounds.  In  this  case,  scions  are  cut  from 
the  tree  in  early  spring  and  inserted  un- 
der the  bark  above  and  below  the  in- 
jured portion.  They  soon  unite  and  form 
a  bridge  for  the  sap.  When  treated  in 
this  way,  the  whole  wound  should  be 
covered  with  grafting-wax  or  clay. 

Yellow  Locust  in  Minnesota 

M.  D.,  Clontarf,  Minnesota — The  yel- 
low locust  is  generally  hardy  as  far  north 
as  St.  Paul.  It  luakes  a  very  rapid 
growth  and  is  valuable  for  post  timber, 
being  very  durable  in  contact  with  the 
soil.  One  of  the  worst  troubles  with  it, 
however,  is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  infested 
with  borers.  The  Forest  Products  Com- 
pany of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  is  plant- 
ing" large  quantities  of  it  on  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  Mississippi  River.  They 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
trees  for  forest  purposes. 

When  to  Cut  Willow 

It  makes  little  difference  what  time  of 
year  willows  are  cut,  so  far  as  their 
durability  is  concerned.  If  other  work 
permitted,  however,  I  would  rather  pre- 
fer to  cnt  them  the  latter  part  of  June. 
At  this  time  the  bark  peels  easily  and 
should  be  taken  off  at  once  and  the  wood 
dries  out  readil}'.  It  is  desirable  to  al- 
low them  to  be  thoroughly  cured  before 
placing  in  the  soil. 

Filling  in  Around  Trees 

B.  A.  Brown,  Phenix,  Rhode  Island — 
In  my  experience,  the  filling  in  around 
vigorous-growing  maple  trees  to  the 
depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  has  not 
hurt  them,  though  I  should  prefer  not  to 
have  this  filling  of  very  compact  soil.  If 
the  trees  are  weak,  however,  filling  in  to 
this  depth  might  result  in  serious  injury. 
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TWO 
HUNDRED 


and  5  blooming  size  balbs  for  25c. 

These  are  the  finest  mixture  of 
Field's  Giant  Flowering  Cladiolus 

Mailed  postpaid  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Ot   lOOO  bulbieSs  and  25 
bulbs  for  $1.00 

Full  cultural  directions  with 
every  lot  .All  the  bulbs  and  some 
of  the  bulblets  will  bloom  this 
year,  all  next  year.  Order  at 
once  before  they  are  gone. They 
will  grow  and  bloom  anywhere, 
tf\  in  any  soil  and  for  any  one. 
<''*1|&_  My  catalog  (mailed  free)  de- 
^       scribes    over    50  beautiful 
named  varieties  besides  hun- 
dredsof  other  kinds  of  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Ask  for  It . 

Henry  Field  Seed  Go. 

Henr»  Field,  Pi"»«. 

BtxSO  SheniDdoab, 
Iowa. 


TO 
YOUR 
GARDEN 


Get  aiMhr 
Profit  out 
of  pur  grain 

with  a 

New  Hober 

1 

B 

■I 

S 


It  bags  all  the  grain  you  grow  in  clean,  per- 
fect condition  — absolutely  without  waste 
and  without  crustiing  the  grain.    It  saves 
the  profits  that  the  less  thorough,  ordinary 
thresher  sends  to  the  strawstack.  It  does 
the  work  quicker,  yet  requu  es  less  power 
5    to  do  it— that  is  where  it  saves  you  money. 
S    Bveryimprovement  which  we  have  Intro- 
S    duced  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  actual 
B    use.  The  New  Huber  Thresher  is  staunch- 
B     ly  built— will  outlast  any  other  make. 
S    You  need  a  thresher,  why  not  get  the  best 
"     —the  one  that  will  give  you  all  the  proflt 
S     you  should  get  from  your  grain  7  Write 
55     for  our  free  Illustrated  book;  It  tells  why 
g»     you  should  have  a  New  Huber  Thresher 
S     on  your  farm.  Write  to-day. 
S    THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.,  608  CENTER  St.,  MXRION,  0. 


35  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  38 
tested  hardy  varieties-  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  60  millions  and  ship 
Bafely  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Large  as 
well  as  small  trees  supplied, 
.  :.00  and  up  per  thousand. 
Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  o£  Information.  You  can 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Our  Bargain  sheet  describes  60  bargain  lots  from 
91.00  x>er  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees.  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines. 
Bend  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet. 

Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  233  >     Dundee,  lllinoia 


D.  HILL 


POTATO  DIGGER 


The 
Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 
THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  22,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points— Buffalo,  N.  T.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Idaho  Palls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hamilton, 
Ont, ;  Fond  du  Lao,  Wis. 


Strong,  healthy  seedlings  of  true 
Hardy  Cataipa — Catalpa  Speciosa  100  for 
Sl.OO  Postpaid,  or  300  for  $2.50  by  Prepaid 
Express.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Seed 
25c  per  oz.  or  S2.00  per  lb.  postpaid.  Special 
Prices  on  large  lots  of  seed  or  seedlings. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  80,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskels 

Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packages  and  Growers'  Sup- 
plies of  all  Isinds.   Write  for  free 
money-saving  catalogue  and  price  list. 
Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  in  the  Countrj 
NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BCSKET  CO.,  Box  110.  NEwAlBaMY.  IHD. 


PLANT  VICKTOR  POTATOES 

You'll  get  a  large  crop  of  sound  tubers  free  from  the  late 
blight  rot.  You  can  learn  all  about  Vick  Quality  Seeds  in 
Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910— write  for  free  copy. 
JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  415  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEEKEEPING 


Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
Bomelv  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.     THE  A.  I.  IlQQT  CO.,  Box  7.  Medina.  Ohio. 

ADMIRAL  S-MAN  PRESS 

fS=,?l  SELF  FEEDER 

-ROUND 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
Bhip.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business 
man.  Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,    Dept.  19,    ELYRIA,  OHIO. 

I T  E  M  T  S 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
yiCTOK  J,  EVANS  A:  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  P.  C. 

PATENTS  woHi  FORTUNES 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B.S.&A.B.Lacey,Dept.4«,Washme:ton,D.O.Est.l860 
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araening 

By  T.  Greiner 
Potato  Scab  Preventives 

AM  asked  about  the  formalin  treat- 
ment of  seed-potatoes.  Most  drug- 
stores keep  formalin.  It  is  inexpensive. 
The  proper  strength  of  the  solution  is 
one  pint  to  thirty  gallons  of  water.  Im- 
merse the  potatoes,  uncut,  in  this  for 
one  and  one  half  to  two  hours.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  handle  them.  They  will  not 
poison  you  or  cause  sore  hands.  Dry 
them,  cut  them  if  desired  and  plant. 
Better  not  use  any  of  the  treated  tu- 
bers as  food  for  man  or  beast,  however. 
This  treatment  will  kill  all  the  scab 
spores  without  in  the  least  injuring  the 
tubers,  although,  if  the  latter  have  al- 
ready sprouted,  it  may  burn  the  tips  of 
the  sprouts. 

I  always  treat  at  least  my  early  seed- 
potatoes  for  scab  by  what  is  known  as 
the  greening  process.  This  is  simply  ex- 
posure to  direct  sunlight,  the  potatoes 
being  spread  out  on  a  floor  or  the 
ground  or  in  shallow  boxes,  such  as  are 
used  in  many  places  for  marketing  or 
transplanting  early  tomatoes.  The  po- 
tatoes are  placed  in  single  layer,  or,  if 
in  double  layer,  are  shifted  around  so 
that  every  part  of  every  potato  will  be 
exposed  for  a  while  to  full  sunlight. 
This  kills  the  spores  of  the  scab,  and 
the  potatoes  may  then  be  safely  planted 
in  scab-free  soil.  This  is  a  good  method 
for  the  home  grower.  It  does  away  with 
the  need  of  handling  the  poisonous  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  or  with  the  trouble  of 
securing  formalin,  etc. 

Potatoes  freed  from  scab  by  any 
method,  if  planted  in  new  soil  or  on 
newly-turned  sod,  will  usually  produce 
clean  tubers.  But  if  scab  is  present  in 
the  soil,  there  is  no  known  method  to 
insure  healthy  tubers  in  a  season  favor- 
able to  scab.  The  application  of  alka- 
line substances — lime,  ashes,  etc. — to  the 
soil  increases  the  scab.  Soil  that  is  a 
little  sour  invariably  produces  clean 
tubers. 

Wood-Ashes  on  Garden  Crops 

"What  garden  crops  respond  best  to 
applications  of  wood-ashes?"  asks  a 
reader.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  gar- 
den vegetable  that  would  not  be  bene- 
fited by  them.  Wood-ashes,  of  course, 
are  especially  strong  in  potash,  and  in 
order  to  make  a  better  balanced  ration, 
I  use  superphosphate  (acid  phosphate) 
with  them.  Bone-dust  would  also  go 
well  with  them.  But  the  ashes  in  them- 
selves are  valuable  for  crops  requiring 
much  potash,  such  as  cabbages,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  etc.,  and  in  combination 
with  the  superphosphate  or  bone,  for 
peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers, 
bush  fruits,  etc.  In  early  spring  I 
usually  scatter  what  wood-ashes  are 
available  on  any  of  my  garden  beds 
where  onions  and  other  small  stuff  and 
close-planted  vegetables  are  to  be 
planted.  A  little  later  I  put  the  ashes 
along  the  celery  rows,  around  egg- 
plants, tomatoes,  peppers,  lima  beans,  and 
so  on. 

There  is  a  chance  of  ashes  harming 
potatoes  by  increasing  scab  tendencies. 

Snap  Beans  for  Late  Market 

An  Arkansas  reader  proposes  to  plant 
an  acre  of  snap  beans  for  late  market. 
I  do  not  believe  in  attempting  to  grow 
any  untried  crop  on  an  acre  scale,  unless 
you  can  get  the  benefit  of  your  neigh- 
bors' experience.  In  some  markets  a 
green  snap  bean  is  wanted,  in  another  a 
wax  bean.  Sometimes  we  find  demand 
for  a  broad  pod  and  again  for  a  round 
pod,  depending  on  the  whims  of  your 
market  or  particular  customers.  The 
grower  must  find  these  things  out  for 
himself.  With  us  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  job  to  grow  snap  beans  of  any 
kind.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  plant 
them  on  good  warm  soil,  such  as  will 
raise  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  keep  them 
cultivated  as  one  would  cultivate  corn 
or  potatoes,  and  especially  keep  the 
plants  picked  clean  right  along.  When 
you  allow  pods  to  remain  on  the  bushes 
to  ripen  seed,  the  plants  will  soon  give 
out.  Snap  beans  are  always  a  paying 
crop,  when  you  have  a  steady  demand 
for  them. 

Bean  Rust 

Anthracnose  or  pod  rust  of  the  bean 
has  often  ruined  a  large  proportion  of 
our  string  beans.  The  infection  usually 
perhaps  always,  comes  from  the  seed- 
beans.  If  we  save  our  own,  as  we 
should,  we  can  take  proper  care  to  se- 
lect only  sound,  rust-free  pods  for  next 
season's  planting  and  we  will  have  no 
trouble  from  rust.  Better  not  plant  any 
beans  that  you  know  were  diseased 
when  gathered  last  year.  Throw  them 
away  and  chance  another  lot  from  an- 
other source. 


17  YEARS 
ON  THE 


©  B^Qgi  Poiisis  that 


and  it  doesn't  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that's  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 


have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea- 
tures that  increase  their  efficiency  and  durabihty;  make  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder- 
tor  farm'use  '°  operate.  That's  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  la  the  best  engine 

>,  1*^*?*?^°  ^^I  ^  Waterloo  Boy  for  less  money  than  yon  will  be  asked  for  engines  containing 
halt  ot  the  good  points  we  build  into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  lethim  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to 
do.  We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  if  after  a  month's  use  he  can- 
not pick  oat  the  good  points  for  himself— if  he  can't  see  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  you  had  better  be  sure  that  the  engine  von  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.   Our  efforts  are  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  the  Waterloo  Boy  the  best  engine  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  other  interests— no  side  lines. 


YEARLf 
CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES^ 


Don  t  you  want  to  try  a  Waterloo  Boy?  Don't  you  want  to  see  how  ranch  labor 
and  time  it  will  lave  you?  Remember  we  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30 
days.  Better  .Trite  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  free  trial  offer. 


WatBrf&o  GasoUste  Engifse  Gom/tany 

173  Wm  Thipd  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


30 

DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


This  Hay  Loader 
Will  Outwear 


Because 


It  has  no  gears.  It  has  no  crank-shafts. 
It  has  no  chains.  It  has  no  sprockets. 
It  has  no  springs.  It  has  none  of  the 
troublesome  parts  that  are  found  on 
other  hay  loaders.  It  can  be  depended 
upon  every  hour  during  the  haying 
season.  What  is  more,  it  will  do  its 
work  better  with  a  lighter  draft  than 
any  other  loader  and  can  be  operated 
by  one  man.  Its  long,  easy  stroke  makes  it  practically  noiseless  and  prevents 
it  from  pounding  itself  to  pieces,  as  other  rake  bar  loaders  do,  with  their  short, 
pounding  strokes.  Drop  us  a  postal  and  v/e  will  send  you  our  Free  Illustrated 
Circulars,  which  will  interest  every  farmer.   Writs  today. 

LA  CROSSE  HAY  TOOL  CO, 


Chicago  Heights,  IIL 


ALL  your  seed  corn  is  bound  to  come  up  because  every  kernel  gets  planted  tho  right  depth.  Our 
gauges  fit  any  make  of  corn  planter,  and  make  the  shoe  cut  .iust  so  deep,  no  matter  what  the  speed 
or  how  uneven  the  ground.  No  clogging;  no  sticking:  the  wheels  roll  down  the  trash  and  make  plant-  ] 
ing  easy  for  you  and  your  team.  You  harvest  ALL  the  corn  you  plant,  instead  of  only 
part  of  it,  and  get  100  bu.  per  acre  where  you've  been  getting  60  or  80.    Our  No.  1 
Gauge  has  wheels  V/z^l  in.,  and  single  clamp.  Price  $5  per  set,  complete  with  scrapers. 
No.  2  has  wheels  ZV^xW  in.,  and  a  powerful  double  grip  clamp.    Price  $6  per  set, 
complete  with  scrapers.   No.  3  is  an  improved  Sled  Gauge,  made  for 
those  who  still  prefer  this  style.   Long,  wide  blades,  3v|x20  inches.  | 
Price  $5  per  set.    All  prices  include  free  delivery  to  your  nearest  I 
railroad  station.    Get  our  special  money-making  proposition,  also 
our  FREE  BOOKLET.   Don't  risk  forgettmg  it :  write  TO-DAY  to 

P.  N.  KELLER  iVIFG.  00.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


INEXPENSIVE 
ARTISTIC 
DURABL 


There  is  no  improvement 
you  can  make  that  will  pay  you  better 
in  satisfaction  and  in  dollars  than  to  surround  your 
yard  and  garden  with  a  neat  and  attractive 


"""'""""5^1  \.'. 


GyctoBs®  OiPssafBse^taS  FessGG 

They  are  made  in  many  artistic  patterns,  of  rust-resistant  materials,  and 
r    are  so  strong  that  they  will  require  no  repairs  for  years.        ,     .  ,  ,  i 

Our  special  construction— cabled  line  wires  and  corrugated  pickets-^absolutely 
prevents  the  fabric  from  becoming  unsightly  on  account  of  sagging  or  slipping  of  joints. 
CycfonO  Farm  OateS  are  made  o£  tU3  strongest  material  possible  to  secure  for  this  purpose— 1 
Special  high  carbon  tobalar  Bteel.    This  makes  a  rigid  durable  gate  that  is  lieht  on  hinges.  Thehiugca;^ 
.  '  latches  and  all  fittings  are  of  malleable  iron  to  insure  against  any  need  of  repairs.    By  writing  to-dfty  for  ourl 
catalogue  you  will  obtain  proof  that  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  0yGSOn0  F'CncOS  and  Gates, 


fOYOLONE  FENCE  COMPAUT, 


Dept.  109, 


WAUKEGAH,  ILUMOISy 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


The  Ri^ht  Roof 

Saves  Dollars 

And  dollars  saved  is  money  easily  earned. 
The  spring  rains  are  coming  and  if  your 
roofs  need  attention  now  is  the  time  to  get 
at  them. 

The  roofing  to  use  is 


Because  it  is  tough,  pliable  and  easy  to  lay. 
Needs  no  painting  or  after  attention;  it  is 
coated  both  sides  with  flaked  mica,  which 
protects  the  roofing  from  sparks  and  light- 
ning, no  rain  or  wind  can  blow  it  off,  no 
heat  no  matter  what  the  climate,  can  melt 
the  asphalt  waterproofing. 

Vaiaable  Book  and  Samples  Free 

The  book  gives  valuable  information  about  roofs 
and  roofing  problems;  the  samples  will  show  the 
make  up  of  Ga!-va-nite,  and  to  know  its  merits  test 
the  samples  every  way  you  can  think  of,  then  you'll 
decide  in  favor  of  Gal-va-nite. 

Send  for  book  and  samples  today. 

UNION  ROOFING  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  VAl  to  1157  E.  7th  Street 
ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 


AUTOMOBILE!  p. 
BARGAINS  !  !  ! 


Second 
Hand 
tars 


AS  THE  LARGEST  DEAXEKS  IN  THE  WOKLD 
in  new  and  second  hand  cars,  we  h;ive  immense 
facilities  to  buy  at  great  reductions  and  always 
have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  all  the  stunditrd 
makes  in  the  best  condition  at  marvelonsly  low 
prices.  Send  for  our  Bulletin,  interesting  to 
every  owner  or  prospective  owner  of  an  automo- 
bile.   Free  on  request. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTO  CO. 


5 12  :  _  I'ST.  LOUIS  Cor.  Pine  and  ISth  St. 
15  1  g    KASSAR  CITY  1701-1703  JIain  Street 

<;  CHICAGO  1332-1334  Mic-higan  Ave. 

V^,,^^^    ^^'E^'*'  YOBK  21.J.217  W.  4s;h  Street 

nouses  ^Philadelphia. .2:38-21011.  Broadstreet 


Send  for  Sample  of 
PAGE  WOVEN  WiE^E  FENCE 

We  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge,  an  actual 
samole  of  Woven.  Wire  Fence,  just  as  it 

comes  from  the  big  looms.  Each  one  is  a  "ser- 
mon in  steel."  The  tremendous  success  of  Page 
Ernce  which  is  now  on  its  Quarter  Centennial 
Year,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  makers  have 
always  given  full  me:isure  of  honest  value.  It 
is  the  old  reliable  time-tried  wire  fence  that 
outlasts  them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strong- 
est wire  fence  in  existence. 

Send  to-lay!  See  the  real  Pag©  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  "Paee  Knot!'*  Get  the  great  Quar- 
ter Centennial  Edition  of  the  Page  Fence  Cata- 
log and  ieara  the  difference  between  Page 
Fence  and  the  ordinary  kinds.  Find  what  Page 
Fence  means  in  economy.  Wi  ite  at  once  and 
both  the  Tree  sample  of  Page  Fence  and  the  big 
Catalog  will  be  sent  promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
f  Box  il33K  AdrEsn,  Mich. 


„  Made  of  High  Carbon  Doubie  Strength 

5-'4^Coiled  Wire.   Heavily  Calvanissd 

^prevent rust.  Eave  no  agents,  iiell  at>Pnp^i 


factory  prices  en  SC  days'  free  tria?. 
We  pay  al  i  freight.  37  hei^hrs  of  farm  b=!l  ' 
and  pouliry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FEKCE  CO.  |>=fes^^ 
Box  30  Winchester,  l^.diana.lS'-^oS 


r 


Garden  and  Orchard 


Dry 


Farm  Gardening 

ANY  people  here  in  western  Kansas 
'  and  Nebraska  complain  that  they 
cannot  raise  as  good  gardens  in  the 
semi-arid  belt  as  they  can  in  other  places. 
Xow  this  may  be  partly  true,  but  with  a 
little  iTiore  effort  and  judgment  and  at- 
tention good  gardens  can  be  raised  here. 

First  select  as  good  a  piece  of  land  as 
you  have  and  as  convenient  to  your  well 
as  possible  for  irrigation  when  neces- 
sary. Next  select  good  seeds  from  as 
early-maturing  varieties  as  you  can  pro- 
cure, either  for  early  or  late  planting. 
Then  prepare  the  soil  in  as  fine  shape  as 
you  can,  not  too  highly  manured,  but 
rich  enough  to  insure  rapid  growth.  If 
the  ground  is  level,  run  the  seed  rows 
east  and  west,  but  if  roiling,  plant  the 
rows  according  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground  along  the  side  hill  so  they  will 
be  nearly  level. 

Be  careful  not  to  plant  too  deep  nor 
too  shallow.  As  a  general  rule  all  flat 
seeds  should  be  planted  one  half  to  one 
inch  deep,  and  round  seeds  one  to  two 
inches  deep.  To  make  sure  that  the 
seeds  will  germinate  properly,  open  the 
furrows  and  put  in  as  much  water  as 
will  make  the  soil  very  damp,  then  sow 
the  seeds  and  cover  with  loose,  partly 
dry  soil  to  form  a  mulch.  If  the  weather 
is  favorable,  the  plants  will  be  up  in 
from  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  variety  planted. 

If  it  should  rain  before  the  plants  ap- 
pear, go  over  each  row  gently  with  a 
good  rake  to  break  the  crust  and  also 
to  form  a  mulch  to  hold  the  moisture. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  irrigate,  run 
}  Our  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  rows 
that  are  planted  east  and  west,  as  close 
to  the  row  as  possible,  and  let  the  water 
run  along  the  ditch  till  the  soil  is  well 
moistened.  Then  when  the  water  is  well 
settled  in  the  soil,  fill  the  ditch  with  dry, 
fine  soil  to  prevent  evaporation.  When 
the  ditch  is  put  north  of  the  row,  the 
plants  shade  the  ditch  and  it  will  remain 
moist  much  longer.  Where  the  rows  are 
on  rolling  land,  put  the  ditch  on  the 
upper  side  of  row,  make  the  ditch  con- 
siderably deeper  and  put  in  more  water, 
as  the  sun  will  Axy  it  faster.  Keep  the 
soil  mulch  loose,  and  if  you  keep  the 
v/eeds  out,  3'ou  will  get  a  good  garden. 
Rotate  the  garden  crops  every  year. 

J.   F.  R.\MBO. 

The  farmers  of  the  more  humid  re- 
gions have  much  to  learn  of  the  "dry 
farmers."  The  above  directions  for 
raising  gardens  in  the  sub-humid  re- 
gions may  well  be  studied  by  all  of  us 
as  hints  for  carrying  our  gardens 
tlirough  dry  spells  anywhere,  east  or 
v.-est  of  the  Missouri.  Editor. 


LicfliMnq  Pilless  Scabies 

New  Pa^em.  >Soiid  Channel  Sfeel  Frame 


Channels  are  seven  inches  which  is  the  hei.grht  of  platform  from  ground. 
Levars  are  octagon  in  shape  g-iTingKreatorstrecr/.Th.  Bearing  are 
Toolsteel.  This  Scale  will  last  a  life  time  Tvith  ordinary  care. 
Equipped  with  compound  Beam  Free.  Furnished 
absolutely  completeexcept  platform  planks.  Guar- 
anteed accurateand  tested  to  more  tlian  its  capacity. 
Write  foronr  prices  and  description  before  buying. 

KANSAS  GiTY  m  PP>£SS  GQ.,  124  Mi!!  St.  Kansas  G!!y,  ^0. 


WhOe  West  be  Sure  t©  Tlslt 


PItES. 

aald:  "WaUa  Walla  ^^^^B^^^^^^EBv9^VP  Oldest 

made  the  pleacanteit  tapKssisa  vSV^i^HHal^^^  Orcnard  Iiistrict  In  taa 
on  my  mlp.d  ol  any  city  I  visited  la  ^^^^^«^^BS^^  Northwest.  Coii'.itioiig 
tlta  Northwrat."  ^       ^H^^ST     8i-o  established.  Nothing 

^mmSs  Tmcertain.  Local  electric  cars,  \ 

Come  smd  Iiavesti^ate      9  convenionces  are  already  hers. 
The  Walia  Walla  Valley  has  3  cliraate  that  is  right,  with  Winters  as  mild  as 
Kentucky  and  Stunmere  as  cool  as  St.  Paul.  Soil  unsnrnasaed.  Water  plenteous. 
Essults  are  certain.    Valnrs  are  still  reasonable.   HAS  BEEN  FAMOUS  FOR 
ITS  FEUIT  FOE  FIFTY  YEAItS  —  ALSO    FOU    ITS  POULTUT. 

SFECIAS.  SiATSS  on  ftii  raiSroads  from  Marcli  1  to  AprU  £5  \ 

Buy  ticket  direct,  or  if  bound  for  the  Co2.st,  get  stopover  at  Pendleton,  Oregon, 
^  (0.  B.<&  "S'.),  or  at  Pasco,  W  ash.,  (:S'or.  Pao.) .    Aali  railroad  agent  or  write  to  ua. 

in  the  Southeast  Corner 
of  the  Mortliwest  State 


Look  Out  for.  Potato  Canker 

THIS  disease  has  overrun  Europe  for 
the  past  thirteen  years  and  has  at 
last  found  lodgment  in  America.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Hungary  in  1896,  and 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  disease  com- 
mon to  the  beet  root  in  Africa,  but  on 
microscopic  examination  was  found  to 
be  an  entirely  new  disease.  In  1898  its 
ravages  became  so  alarming  that  legis- 
lation was  passed  to  stay  its  spread.  But 
with  all  these  precautions  it  has  become 
common  in  Europe  and  has  ruined  po- 
tato culture  in  some  sections. 

Since  its  advent  in  Newfoundland  the 
Dominion  has  taken  stringent  measures 
to  stamp  out  the  evil  there.  But  its 
proximity  to  our  states  make  the  strict- 
est precautions  necessary  lest  it  get  a 
foothold  here. 

The  disease  is  known  as  black  scab, 
canker  potato  or  cauliflower  scab.  The 
most  dangerous  aspect  of  the  disease  is 
that  its  presence  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  growth  of  the  plant  aboveground — 
that  may  be  normal,  while  underground 
the  crop  maj^  be  entirely  ruined.  It  re- 
sembles potato  scab  somewhat,  but,  un- 
like it,  this  disease  entirely  destroys  the 
tubers.  The  disease  begins  at  the  eyes 
and  spreads  rapidly  through  every  part 
of  the  tuber.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  warty  growth  of  sprouts  in  and  around 
the  eye.  This  consists  of  a  mass  of 
microscopic  excrescences  much  like  the 
crown  gall  on  the  apple.  It  is  not  de- 
tachable from  the  tuber,  but  continues 
its  growth  until  the  tuber  loses  all  re- 
semblance to  a  potato. 

The  spores  retain  their  vitality  for 
several  j^ears,  rendering  successive  crops 
on  the  same  soil  impossible.  Singularly 
no  other  vegetable  is  aft'ected  by  it. 

Its  introduction  can  be  prevented  by 
inspecting  closeh-  all  seed  imported  for 
planting.  If  the  potato  is  infected,  the 
eye  will  be  found  of  rusty  brown  and 
covered  with  a  microscopic  warty  fun- 
gus.   Such  seed  should  be  destroyed. 

Circular  52,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
on  this  disease,  says  present  laws  give 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  no  power  to 
establish  quarantines  against  plant  dis- 
eases. There  is  something  for  farmer's 
organizations  to  agitate. 

All  importers  of  foreign  potatoes,  es- 
pecially seedsmen,  should  take  every  pre- 
caution against  the  disease.  Prevention 
before  cure  should  be  the  rule  in  this 
case.  J.  H.  H.wnes. 

Manuring  Potatoes  After 

Planting 

Pv  D.  I.  (no  state  named)  asks: 
"Would  it  be  any  use  to  attempt  to 
fertilize  Irish  potatoes  after  planting?  If 
so,  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best  and 
how  should  it  be  used?"  It  depends  on 
soil  and  weather  conditions.  The  out- 
come is  at  best  problematical ;  the  best 
■'guesser"  ma\'  give  the  best  answer.  I 
prefer  to  put  in  before  planting  what- 
ever fertilizer  I  use  and  mix  it  well  with 
the  soil,  especially  underneath  and  sur- 
rounding the  seed  pieces.  If  that  has 
been  neglected,  however,  and  the  land  is 
thought  to  be  too  poor  to  raise  a  good 
crop,  a  dressing  of  such  fertilizer  in  a 
broad  band  over  the  rows,  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  or  more  pounds  per  acre, 
may  be  some  help,  but  the  sooner  ap- 
plied after  planting,  the  better. 

If  soil  is  deficient  in  nitrogen,  apply 
a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  (one 
hundred  pounds  per  acre)  the  same  way. 
In  a  dry  season,  hovirever,  little  can  be 
expected  from  any  of  these  treatments. 
More  effective,  usually,  is  a  heavy  mulch 
of  coarse  manure  or  litter.         T.  Gr. 


A 


Seeding  a  Lawn 

N  Illinois  friend  asks  about  seeding 
a  lawn  on  which  he  has  spread  six 
to  ten  inches  of  black  sandy  soil,  covering 
the  old  sod.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
give  it  a  coat  of  fine  manure,  unless  the 
top  soil  is  of  best  quality.  I  would  then 
rake  fine  and  sow  it  with  a  mixture  of 
ten  pounds  of  best  Kentucky  blue-grass 
seed,  half  a  pound  of  redtop-seed  and 
half  a  pound  of  white-clover  seed.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  and 
sown  broadcast  over  the  lawn  as  early 
as  possible,  at  the  rate  of "  about  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  to  each  square  rod 
of  surface.  If  your  seed  is  clean  and 
good,  you  will  succeed  in  getting  a  bet- 
ter lawn  by  so  doing  than  you  will  by 
using  sod,  and  the  expense  in  one  case 
will  be  a  mere  trifle  of  the  cost  in  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  old  lawns  that  are 
thin,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  an  inch 
of  black  loam  and  reseed  with  the  above 
mixture.  Samuel  B.  Green. 


One  of  my  customers  sold 
$102.35  worth  of  big.  red  to- 
matoes from  100  plants  in  his 
back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  in 
her  flower  garden,  sold  312  lbs.  during 
July  and  August  for  S16.70.  It's  all  in 
the  knowing  how  and  in  using  the  right 
seed.   They  used  my  new  tomato— 

Field's  Early  June 

Earlier  than  £arliana,as  Landsome  as  Stone,  as 
solid  as  Ponderosa,  and  a  greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  in  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3  for  50c;  )ioz.,  %\. 

(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)    My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  give  lots  of  pointers  and 
good  advice  about  gardening.  It'e 
well  worth  reading.  Get  it  and  see. 

Henry  Field,  Pres 
HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO 
Box  80,  Shenandoah,  !a, 
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Here  is  a  joy  collection,  beating 
the  world,  composed  of 
1  0.000  Kernels 

Kichest,  juiciest,  tenderest  seeds. 
1500  Each,  Lettuce,  Turnip.  Rutabaga. 
1000  Each,  Onion.  Celery,  Carrot. 
1000  Barest  Radishes,  alone  worth  16c! 

100  Each,  Parsley.  Melon,  Tomato. 
1200  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds.  50  Sorts. 
In  all  10,000  kernels,  including  big  cat 
alog,  all  postpaid,  only  16c  in  stamps. 

Send  us  a  name  for  our  new  breed  of  corn  be^ 
fore  May  lUth,  and  if  it  is  accepted,  you  will  win. 

$500  IN  GOLD 

The  new  corn  is  not  for  sale,  but  4c  brings 
sample  packet.  You  need  not  get  sample  to  en- 
ter contest,  however.  Just  give  us  the  best 
name.  If  another  sends  in  same  (accept- 
able) name  as  you  do,  the  prize  will  be 
equally  divided.  Mammoth  catalog  loaded 
with  Sveed  News  free.  Address 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.  ■ 
119  So.  8lh  St.         La  Crosse,  Wis. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$^    tfMi^"^'^  strictly  high 

9  Vx^n.?  grade  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
B  ^BHB  ^c^'  '^^'ith  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  mride  on  first  class 
roofiftg.    Better  than  (joods  that  sell  at  much  hi  gher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOF6N0 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing:. 
Satislaction  Guaranteed.  AVrite  todaj'  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.   Dept.  A49,  Clevalar.ii,  O. 

/ 


TREAT  YOUR  SICK  ANIMALS 

Wonderful  home  book  by  famous  German  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Describes   diseases — symptoms  of   horses,    cows,  hogs,  sheep, 
poultry,  dogs.   Makes  all  plain.   Gives  remedies  in  plain  English. 
Saves  money — doctor  bills.    Nothing  likt*  it.    Free  circular. 
!*>.  MEINEXT  PUB.  CO.  Toledo,  Ohio 


For  many  years  past  we  have  been  the  largest  sellers  of 
Canada  Lands  in  the  United  States  and  refer  to  hundreds 
of  satisfied  buyers.    Now  we  offer  choicest  selection  in 

TIi.4MPIN«  L.4KE  ASD  HOUiHTOS  L-VRE  DISTRICT 
First  Excursion  in  April,  via  our  Private  Car  Lines. 
For  low  ffires.  meais  and  berths,  address  221  Germania  Life  Bldg. 


3"  =A4J'.  >^'NN. 
LU5E-LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  lb 


FRESH  -  PAINT    BOOK  FREE 

Don't  buy  a  gallon  of  paint  till  you  get  my 
book  on  O.  L,  Chase  Made-to-order  Paint. 
LI  let  you  try  2  gals,  out  of  any  6-gal.  order 
[or  over,  and  pay  the  freight.     That's  my 
FREE  TRiAL,  FREICHT-PREPAIDOFFER 
Return  balance  at  my  expense  if  not  satis- 
factory and  get  ALJj  your  aaoney  back. 
Write  postal  for  book  now, 
O.  L.  CHASE,  THE  PAINTMAN,  Dept.  1  9,  St.Louie.Mo. 


WE  SELL 


WE  BUY 


GUNS  A^^iD  TRAPS        |       FURS  AND  HISES 
AT  LOW  PRICES        I      PAY  HIQH  PRICES 

Rend  for  catalog  No.  27.  NORTH  WESTERN  | 
II1!>E  AND  I'UK  <  OJIPAJTS,  Minneapolis.  Minn 


«OC  nfi  a  dij.  New  invention;  horse  owners  vii<l  about  them:  amenta  are 
$^3.L;U  coinine  money:  sells  on  sight:  write  at  onix:  free  sample  to 


G  1022,  Cinciaaati,  0. 


iX/AyTCn  we  want  to  tear  from  owner 
rHnm  VlAIII  1  C,U  having  good  FAKM  for  sale  in 
eootl  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COWHriSSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property 
of  anv  kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 
815  Palace  Bldg..  -  Mlnncnpolls,  Minn. 


nAnrBnklT*  YOUR  IDEAS.   Thev  may  brine  you 

f^A  I  B^PI  I    wealth.   61-paBe  Patent  Book  Free. 


Fitzwr.-.Id  &  Co. ,  Attys.,  Box  N.Washington.  D.  C.  Est.  1880 


CLOVE  R-dAIITOIiFiS 


:d.  Guaranteed  pure — absolutely 
weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  80,  SKENANDO.^H.  lA. 


I  MONTROSS  MET.'VL  SHSNGLES 

-  Last  a  lifetime.    Nothing  better  sold.   Used  over 

i,  F    11  years.    Fireproof,  Ornamentai,  Inex[icnsive. 

Iri-  '^t-'.wBfai^jl   Catalog  Free.  Mcntros.**  Co..  Ciinidfi!.  \.  J. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Currant  and 
'Jrape  Piontp*.   ISth  annual  descriptive  and  illustrated 
wholesale  and  retail  catalogrue  FREE. 
A.  K.  vVESTO?^  &  CO.,  R.  D.  9.  Bridgmao.  :VTich. 

POST  HOLE  and 
WELL  AUGER 

Buys  Itself  in  Two  Days 

Does  a  dav's  work  in  two  hours.    Digs  a  3-foot  hole 
In  auT  kind  of  Bnil,  wet  or  dry,  in  three  minutes.    Jiitea  its  way 
through  eolid  cluy,  hard-pan,  eaad,  grayai.    If  it  isn't  the  best 
you  over  Baw,  get  your  money  back  ou  request  from  dealer. 
■W  ith  our  simple ,  cheap  pipa  csfen?iionB  i  1*8  easy  to  dig  40  to  60* 
fcut  wells.  TuousnTi^s  in  use.  Good  dca'era  ci-erTwherS  ha?eit. 
R«memb8r  th ^  name.  IW'AN     Wade  by  iwsn  llrus. 
6«o  jour  dealer  or  write  ua  in&Kj,  nieotioniii^  his  mime,  for?rS6 
l;ook  "EaBy  Dir^rinj."  full  of  tips  on  dii^icg  methods.  Bept.  H 

(Q)  IWAIi  BKOS.,  South  Bend.  ladi 


How  to  Get  Strawberries 

MUCH  is  written  every  year  on  this 
subject,  but  as  there  is  a  con- 
stantly-increasing list  of  new- 
growers  who  perhaps  need  some  hints, 
a  few  such  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  work  is  simple,  the  main  point 
being  to  keep  it  up  the  season  through. 
No  fruit  responds  more  generously  to 
care  than  does  the  strawberry.  It  has 
been  our  ideal  fruit  for  fifty  years,  in 
which  time  we  have  tested  about  every- 
thing brought  out  and  have  grown  thou- 
sands of  our  own  seedlings. 

A  few  things  are  indispensable  for 
success  in  this  work.  Rich  soil  is  neces- 
sajy.    We  do  not  mean  "naturally  rich," 


berry-growers  get  their  four  ounce 
berries. 

There  are  two  classes  of  blooms  in 
the  strawberry — the  perfect,  or  stami- 
nate,  and  the  imperfect,  or  pistillate. 
The  latter  are  the  more  robust  plants, 
but  must  be  fertilized  by  using  stami- 
nates  about  every  fourth  row. 

If  you  want  to  experiment  with  seed- 
lings of  your  own,  seed  from  the  pistil- 
late kinds  are  used. 

The  beginners  should  plant  the  stand- 
ard varieties  that  are  known  to  be  hardy 
and  productive.  Experiment  with  new 
kinds  lightly  till  better  posted.  The  en- 
graving is  of  a  standard  quart  box  of 
seedling  berries — fifteen  in  the  box — the 
largest  was  nearly  ten  inches  in  circum- 


One  Quart  of  Lusciousness 


but  rich  in  the  elements  to  grow  this  fruit. 
Poor  soils  properly  fertilized  give  more 
and  better  fruit  than  the  rich  black  soils, 
which  give  too  strong  a  plant  to  make 
good  fruit.  Even  very  sandy  land  if 
enriched  makes  the  finest  berries ;  the 
only  Jiindrance  being  droughts  after 
fruiting  that  kill  out  the  beds.  All  soils 
should  be  well  and  deeply  stirred  so  that 
the  roots  can  go  deep  for  moisture  and 
nutrition. 

Early  planting  is  best  if  conditions 
are  favorable,  although  we  have  planted 
any  month  in  the  year.  If  our  own 
plants  are  used,  we  plant  direct  from  the 
bed  into  the  field.  If  purchased  plants 
are  used,  a  special  bed  is  prepared  in 
which  they  are  set  and  cared  for  until 
they  recover  from  the  moving  and 
form  a  mass  of  new  fiber  roots. 
When  removed  to  the  field  they  grow 
rapidly.  Before  removing  them  from 
this  bed  we  soak  it  thoroughly;  this 
makes  the  soil  adhere  to  the  roots.  In 
setting,  some  get  the  plants  too  deep, 
others  too  shallow.  The  plant  should  be 
set  with  its  crown  just  level  with  the 
surface. 

There  are  three  methods  of  culture, 
each  having  its  good  points  according  to 
what  is  wanted. 

If  we  want  lots  of  berries  with  little 
cost  and  work,  we  employ  the  matted- 
bed  system — that  is,  we  plant  in  rows 
five  feet  apart  with  plants  two,  three  or 
four  feet  apart  in  the  row,  according  to 
their  habits  of  growth.  Where  the  plant 
is  a  shy  maker  of  runners,  we  plant  two 
feet  apart.  The  Bubach  is  this  type. 
Such  varieties  as  the  Crescent  and  Dun- 
lap  can  be  set  four  feet  apart  and  make  a 
full  bed  in  the  season.  No  restrictions 
are  put  upon  the  new  plants  they  pro- 
duce. 

If  we  want  less,  but  larger,  fruit,  we 
use  the  hedge-row  plan.  Rows  are  three 
and  one  half  feet  apart  and  plants  two 
feet  apart,  and  then  we  allow  each  plant 
to  give  six  or  eight  plants  (no  more) 
and  these  are  stationed  so  as  to  form  a 
bed  about  two  feet  wide.  This  system 
requires  more  work,  but  better  and 
larger  berries  result. 

If  we  want  very  large  berries,  we 
adopt  the  single-hill  system.  The  rows 
are  three  and  one  half  feet  apart  and 
plants  one  and  one  half  feet  apart  and 
all  runners  are  kept  off.  This  gives  us 
the  finest  of  fruit  but  requires  much 
labor.  We  have  grown  single-hill  plants 
that  a  bushel  basket  would  not  cover 
without  touching-  the  foliage.  If  very 
large  berries  are  wanted  on  these  plants, 
the  fruit  is  thinned,  only  the  largest 
specimens  shown  in  the  first  blooming 
being  allowed  to  remain.  The  crown 
berry  is  the  center  berry  in  the  clusters 
that    bloom    earliest.     Here    is  where 


ference,  somewhat  cock's-combe:'  in 
shape.  These  were  grown  in  a  matted- 
row  bed. 

The  main  point  to  remember  is :  Care 
for  your  strawberry-bed  all  through  the 
season.  J.  H.  Haynes. 

How  I  Set  Out  a  Young  Tree 

I  TAKE  particular  pains  to  select  a  place 
'  for  the  tree  that  is  most  suited  in 
soil  and  location  for  its  growth.  I  like 
a  good  dark  sandy  loam  for  apple  and 
peach  trees.  I  never  set  a  tree  in  the 
shade  of  another  or  too  near  a  building. 
These  will  be  certain  to  prevent  a  healthy 
growth. 

I  dig  a  hole  the  right  depth  and 
diameter  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  young 
tree  so  they  may  sprangle  out  sufficient- 
ly. A  young  tree  never  grows  well  when 
roots  are  doubled  together  or  wound 
about  one  another.  The  soil  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  should  be  well  pulver- 
ized before  the  tree  is  set  into  it.  This 
gives  the  roots  easy  access  to  the  soil. 
The  tree  is  placed  so  that  when  the  hole 
is  filled  the  soil  will  come  to  the  point 
on  the  tree  reached  by  it  in  the  nursery. 
I  tramp  the  dirt  about  the  roots  as  the 
hole  is  filled  up,  being  careful  that  the 
tree  is  kept  upright. 

After  the  hole  is  about  two  thirds 
filled,  I  pour  about  the  tree  a  couple  of 
buckets  of  water.  It  will  soak  about 
the  roots  and  settle  the  soil  closely  about 
them.  The  hole  is  then  filled  with  dirt 
and  some  hay  or  trash  thrown  about  the 
base  of  tree  as  a  mulch.  All  broken 
and  useless  branches  are  cut  away,  and 
sometimes  the  limbs  are  trimmed  back  a 
good  deal.  I  have  ^seldom  lost  a  tree 
set  out  by  this  plan.       W.  D.  Neale. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  railway  dem- 
onstration trains  are  likely  to  affect  the 
attendance  at  the  farmers'  institutes. 

In  Belgium  the  four  to  five  inch  fresh 
shoots  of  the  hop-vines  are  boiled  and 
eaten  like  asparagus.  Beginning  with 
March  they  are  found  on  the  bills  of 
fare  of  the  large  restaurants.  The  yield 
is  seventy  pounds  to  the  acre.  Why  not 
test  the  quality  of  the  hop  shoots  here? 

At  the  great  apple  show  held  at  Spo- 
kane, the  first  grand  prize  ot  one 
thousand  dollars  was  awarded  to  the  Spit- 
zenbergs  from  Medford,  Oregon,  and  the 
second  prize  to  Grimes'  Golden  from 
Sunnyside,  Washington.  The  largest  ap- 
ple_  exhibited  was  a  Wolf  River,  which 
weighed  twenty-five  ounces  and  was  six- 
teen and  five  eighths  inches  m  circum- 
ference. * 


AND  MORE 
FROMATEN  ACRE  FARM 
OUT  IK  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  COUNTRY 

How  do  we  figure  it?  Many  ways — here's  one:  The  supe- 
rior Quality  of  Oregon  and  Washington  apples  has  set  new 
prices  for  this  fruit.  They  sell  for  about  $1.00  per  bushel  box, 
while  special  qualities  from  well  advertised  regions  sell  for 
$2.00  or  even  $2.50  per  box.  The  trees  run  100  to  the  acre  and 
yield  from  20  to  30  boxes  per  tree  when  in  full  bearing. 
Taking  even  20  boxes  per  tree  as  the  yield,  and  $1.00  per  box 
as  the  price,  malces  $2,000.  On  a  ten-acre  farm,  of  which  six 
acres  was  orchard,  this  would  be  $12,000  or  allowing  for  even 
the  heaviest  expenses,  a  net  income  of  $10,000. 

But  apples  would  be  only  one  part  of  the  income.  Hogs 
fatten  on  the  culls;  strawberries,  etc.,  grow  at  the  rate  of  $200 
worth  per  acre  between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  there  are  many 
other  sources  of  incidental  income. 

One  man  sold  out  in  Indiana,  went  to  Eastern  Washington 
and  invested  his  capital  of  $4,000  in  160  acres  of  land.  Today 
he  rents  half  of  it  for  $3,800  per  year,  and  last  year  sold  $4,000 
worth  of  apples  from  a  small  orchard  that  formed  part  of  the 
other  half.  He  also  sold  $1,300  worth  of  blue-stem  wheat. 
See  this  country  for  yourself.  Take 

Union  Pacific 

"The  Safe  Road  to  Travel" 

Electric  Block  Signals.  Dining  car  meals  and  service  "Best 
in  the  World." 

Low  Colonitt  fares  will  be  in  effect  March  1  (o  April  15.  inclusive,  1910. 

For  more  complete  information,  or  facts  and  figures  about 
particular  locations  and  what  they  mean  to  you,  address 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb.  43 


WHETHEIR  you  live  in  the  dty  or  country,  you'll  End  no  .22  calibre  repeating  rifle  like  the 
For  the  dty  man  it  is  a  perfect  companion  for  llie  vacaHon  or  outing  trip.  It's  'ight,  takes  aown 
and  packs  in  a  small  space.  The  ammunition  is  inexpensive.  The  gun  can  be  usea  wilb  .22  shorts 
for  target  and  is  equally  capable  of  handling  .22  long  or  long-rifle  cartridges  without  change 
of  mechanism. 

On  the  farm  tbe  rifle  19  a  necessity.  The  short  cartridge  Is  sufScient  for  sparrows,  squirrels  and 
small  game;  and  the  long-rifle  cartridge  makes  the  fflar/cJt  Model  '97  a  distinctive  weapon  for 
Seese,  foxes,  hawks,  etc.  up  to  200  yards. 

The  "  2^ar£n^  Book"  of  136  pages,  with  handsome  art  cover,  is  jam  fall  of  np-to-data 
information  for  all  gun-lovers  and  gives  full  description  of  all  fflai^i/t  repeaters.  It's 
FKEE  for  3  stamps  postage. 

i4\  miiowsi.,       77ie T^ar/i/i /^rearms  Co, ,       New  Haven,  Conn, 
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_         _  _   Pumping:  out  Men4 

QuarrijBSa  Excavations  or  other  plaee3  where 
a  compact,  powerful  and  low  priced 
pumping  outfit  is  wanted. 
This  Back-Geared  Pumping 
ngrine  with  StuffingrBox,  asshown, 
^eady  to  receive  pipe  connections, 
and  capable  of  raising  260 
barrels  of  water  per  hour 
to  an  elevation  of  25  feet. 
66  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportion-* 
ate  quantities  to  any 
height.    F.  O.  B.  Chicago 


A  comp9ete  pumping- outfit  assem- 
bled In  one  compact  machine  ready  to 
receive  the  well  connections  and  go  to 
work  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  attached. 
Cylinder,  pipe  and  rod  all  fitted  ready  to 
screw  together,  for  any  lift  from  25  feet  to 
100  feet,  furnished  for  $45. 

This  is  an  erne  rg^e  noy  outfit 
which  can  be  shipped  on  an  hour's  l" 
[  notice  and  can  be  set  up  m  com- 
plete wos-kingr  order  within  an  hour^; 
after  it  is  received.         "  '™" 

ThlB  engine  was  specially 
deaSgned  for  pumping.     It,  ' 
can  also  be  used  for  running 
grinder,  fodder  cutter,  saw  or 
other    light    machinery;  but, 
"whero  operating  machinery  ia 
tho  principal  work,  our  $75.00 , 
2-H.  P,  general  purpose  engine  with  fluted  cooler  is  cheaper! 
and  more  Euitable,    Larger  eizea  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

If  you  need  a  small  engine  to  operate  "any  old  hand  pump*'  our 
$37  50  pamplng  engine  is  JuBt  the  thing. 

Remember  that  these  engines  ard  manufactured  by  the  company  wh; 
made  ihe  dtcel  windmill  business.     Thousands  of  these  engines  are  la  use. 


It 

is  80 

simple" 
in  desij 
that  an 
one  can 
easily  under' 
stand  all  its 
parts.  The 
gasoline  feeds 
by  gravity  from 
the  large  fuel 
tank   which  ii 
mounted  on  th 
skids,  with  all  co 
nections  made  bei 
it  leaves  the  facte 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


For  38  Springtimes  thousands 
of  the  most  successful  stock 
and  pouhry  men  have  tided 
their  animals  over  the  critical 
3eriod  between  Winter  and 
Spring  by  means  of 

Pratts, 

Animal  Regulator 

for  their  liv;  stock — and 

Ptatts, 

Poultry  Regulator 

for  their  poultry. 

For  38  Springs  these  unquestionably 
reliable  preparations  have  given  the  Stock 
and  Poultr)'  of  the  country  the  elements 
they  vitally  needed  —  and  couldn't  get 
from  ordinary  food  —  the  elements  that 
made  them  healthy  and  strong  and  good 
producers. 

There's  arecord  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  stock  and  poultry  regulators  in  the 
Continent  of  North  America. 
'    The  above  preparations  are  those  you 
should  use  this  Spring. 

Remember  they  are  absolutely  guaran- 
teed— and  back  of  the  guarantee  is  an 
honorable  record  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer 

Just  the  thing  your  hens  need  right  now— 
prevents  and  kills  lice. 
At  your  dealers,  or  by  mail  for  25c. 


The  New  Pratt  Books 

are  ready!  Have  you  sent  for  yours? 
If  not,  write  to-day  for  the  one  that 
interests  you  most.    Here  they  are. 

Poultry  Wrinkles.  B5'  Michael  K.  Boyer, 
Poultry  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal;  author 
of  "Poultry  Secrets,"  etc.,  etc. 

Things  you  ought  to  know  by  eminent  vet- 
about   horses   and    cows    erinarians— both 

of  them  specialists  on  the  care  and  health 

of  live  stock. 

Write  for  whichever  book  interests 
you  most.  We  want  to  send  you  a 
copy  free. 


Pratt  Food  Company 


Department  D 


Philadelphia 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF  \ 

WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINERY' '^'"len^-    We  have 

tlx  ■    jjeen  making  it  for  over 
20  years.    Do  not  buj'  unlil  you  See  our  new  Il'us-  I 
trated  Catalogue  JJo.  i5.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  ManufaeturiRg  Co.,  Chicago  \ 

Who  weighs  the  produf  tsjhatyon  buy  and  sell?  \1 
If  you  use  sbnie'bodyelse^s  "scales,  you're  going  \\\ 
more  or  less  "hy  gijesswork."-  Install  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  own  and  KWW  yotu:  weights  — 
get  full  value  for  every- 
tliing.     JIany  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach . 
;  Write  for  Catalogue 

Osgood  Scale  Co., 
001  1e5  bihehamton,  k.t. 


OBiLLING 

Over  70  sizes  aad  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  Witli  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  -Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.    Send  for  catalog. 

WIli,IAMS  BROS..  Itliaca.  n:  X. 


Grow  Cows  and  Keep  Them 

1 THINK  I  can  see  good  money  for  the 
careful  men  who  in  the  years  coming 
will  give  intelligent  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  good  cows — not  the  general- 
purpose  cow.  but  rather  the  pure  dairy 
cow,  the  one  that  was  not  ordained  for 
a  single  thing  under  the  sun  but  to  con- 
sume a  lot  of  farm-grown  feed  and  turn 
it  into  milk,  year  in  and  year  out.  This 
cow  is  the  one  that  does  not  carry  a  lot 
of  cheap  cow  beet  in  her  frame,  but  lives 
for  the  single  end  of  making  milk. 

Cows  of  this  kind  are  in  demand,  and 
in  dairy  regions  sell  now  for  about  twice 
as  much  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  not  a  far  cr\-  to  find  the  cause.  In- 
creased c\t\'  consumption  has  stimulated 
dairy  operations.  Some  men,  when  they 
want  more  milk,  induce  their  cows  to 
meet  the  demand  bj'  feeding  them  better 
and  by  putting  more  thought  and  work 
into  their  care.  Other  men  simply  go  out 
and  buy  more  cows,  and  there  are  enough 
of  such  men  to  keep  the  demand  active 
and  constant. 

Then  we  have  a  class  of  dairymen  who 
feed  a  cow  all  she  will  eat  and  have  her 
ready  for  the  butcher  when  she  goes  dry, 
and  to  the  butcher  she  goes,  and  another 
fresh  cow  is  bought  to  take  her  stall. 
This  kind  of  moving-picture  dairying 
uses  up  cows.  The  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  not  in  force  with  dairy- 
men of  that  class.  But  there  is  another 
law  that  is  in  force  and  has  now  come 
strictly  into  its  own — the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  fellows  who  buy,  feed 
and  slaughter  cows  are  doing  it  faster 
than  good  cows  can  be  produced.  These 
rushers  get  on  and  off  with  a  cow  in 
seven  or  eight  months.  The  average 
breeder  takes  two  and  one  half  years  to 
produce  a  cow  and  two  years  more  to 
bring  her  to  maturity. 

It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  out  of  fifty  of 
our  dairymen  is  raising  calves  into  cows 
to  replenish  the  normal  dairies,  in  which 
a  cow  is  usually  kept  as  long  as  her  work 
justifies  her  being  kept — and  sad  to  re- 
cord, often  very  much  longer.  Where  a 
cow  is  needed,  she  is  bought  and  she  is 
always  a  cow  that  some  one  is  anxious 
to  sell.  I  am  speaking  from  Pennsylvania; 
experience,  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  rule  holds  good  ever}-where. .  ; 

I  think  I  can  see  good  money  in  breed- 
ing superior  dair\'  cows  for  those  good 
brothers  v.-lio  know  they  must  have  cows 
and  think  they  cannot  spare  the  time  and 
efiort  to  pr®duce  them  themselves.  A 
pure-bred,  prepotent  dairy  bull  used  on 
average  good  cows  will  produce  offspring 
that  can  be  developed  into  the  kind  of 
cows  that  are  demanded  at  good  prices. 

The  obsolete  idea  that  a  cow  can  be 
milked  for  some  years  and  then  fattened 
into  beef  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
comparatively  low  market  value  some 
men  put  on  cows.  They  weigh  a  cow  on 
the  beef  scale  instead  of  the  butter-fat 
scale.  The  feed  that  will  make  two 
pounds  of  beef  worth  ten  cents  will  make 
a  pound  of  butter-fat  worth  thirty-three 
cents,  so  it  is  nothing  but  counting  back- 
ward to  talk  about  cow  beef.  A  cow 
that  will  drop  a  good  calf  and  during  the 
year  give  seven  thousand  pounds  of  five- 
per-cent  milk  is  a  good  one  and  has  been 
well  fed.  A  sensible  dairyman  should  not 
think  of  selling  such  a  cow  for  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  the  ver\'  good  business 
reason  that  she  will  pay  an  excellent  per- 
centage on  that  investment  in  her. 

That  is  the  kind  of  cow  it  will  always 
pay  to  produce,  own  and  keep.  When 
you  have  that  kind,  keep  her  price  up.  A 
good  cow  is  like  a  good  friend — always 
to  be  valued  highly. 

W.  F.  McSp.^rran. 

Holding  Hogs  Humanely 

A  Nv  lice  or  mange  on  your  brood  sows? 

If  there  is,  the  best  time  to  attend  to 
it.  of  course,  is  before  the  pig  crop  ar- 
rives. Whenever  you  do  it,  let  it  be  done 
on  a  reasonably  warm  day,  and  done 
with  care  and  humanity. 

Put  the  animals  in  a  barn  or  shed  out 
of  the  wind.  Get  a  good  stock-dip— write 
to  your  experiment  station  and  find  out 
what  kind  they  use — and  mix  it  accord- 
ing to  directions  in  water  that  is  about 
milk-warm.  Then  get  a  new,  clean  paint- 
brush— preferably  a  round  one  of  good 
size — and  try  the'  following  way  of  hold- 
ing a  hog : 

Get  a  three-eighths-inch-  rope,  eight  or 
ten  feet  longi  tie  a  srnall  iron  ring  in 
one  end,  loop  it  just  like  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  but,  instead  of  putting  it 
in  the  mouth  and  over  the  upper  jaw, 
and  having  the  hog  pull  back  with  all  of 
its  might  and  weight  with  the  rope  cut- 
ting its  gums  and  moutli,  put  the  rope 


over  both  jaws,  as  far  back  as  the  mouth 
opening  is,  back  the  hog  in  a  corner,  tie 
or  loop  the  rope  to  a  post,-  slat  or  some- 
thing that  is  behind  the  hog.  and  you  can 
put  on  dip  and  kill  lice  with  a  great  deal 
more  ease  to  your  mind  and  body,  and 
comfort  to  the  hog,  than  you  can  by  hav- 
ing some  one  holding  ears,  legs  and  tail, 
or  by  the  old  scheme  of  the  rope  in  the 
mouth. 

I  have  dipped  and  handled  dozens  of 
pregnant  sows  this  way,  by  myself,  and 
they  have  never  showed  any  bad  results 
from  it.  '  When  ringing,  I  use  the  rope 
in  this  way,  and  stand  by  the  hog's  side, 
and  I  can  place  the  ring  just  where  it 
should  be.  I  have  rung  hogs  by  this  sys- 
tem that  ranged  in  weight  from  one  hun- 
dred to  si.x  hundred  pounds,  without  any 
help.  It  is  the  most  humane  way  of  hold- 
ing a  hog  that  I  know  of. 

Never  ring  pregnant  sows  or  dip  them 
in  a  tank.  AKvays  see  that  they  are  well 
rung  before  they  are  bred;  but  if  the 
rings  work  out  and  they  root  the  sod  up. 
it  is  better  to  put  them  in  a  lot  or  yard 


Cream  Separators 

In  Greatest  Demand — 
Dairymen  Investigate 

40!S  more  cow  owners  chose  Empires  last 
year  than  in  any  other  year  of  ,  leir  long, 
successful  history.  No  other  se  irator  of 
any  price  or  style  even  approachec  liis  great 
Increase  in  demand.  It  proves  that  dairy- 
men are  realizingr  more  and  more  how  much 
qaafity  counts  and  that  they  are  investigatioi: 
more  carefully  before  they  buy. 

And  Dairy  Commissioners  have  been  mak- 
ing: the  rules  of  deaslmcn  more  strict.  That's 
another  reason  why  more  cow  owners  are 
choosing  Empires.  They  are  kept  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean  without  effort,  no  taint  re- 
mains to  spoil  next  skimming  as  is  the  case 
with  ordinary  separators,  having  nooks, 
comers,  slots  and  crevices  in  the  bowl  parts. 

Different  Styles 

The  Empire  Line  includes  not  only  various 
sizes  and  capacities,  but  different  styles  of 
construction,  offering  widest 
choice — every  machine  backed 
by  the  Empire  Guaranty — as 
good  as  a  Government  Bond. 
Take  your  choice,  the  Friction- 
less  Empire  or  the  Empire 
Disc— each  years  ahead  of 
all  others  in  improve- 
ments. Let  us  prove  to 
you  that  Empires  turn 
easily,  skim  perfectly  and 
give  no  bother  for  many 
years  after  ordinary  sep- 
arators have  gone  to  the 
scrap  pile. 

FREE—  Dairyman's 
Guide  to  Dollars.  Let 
us  send  you  our  cata- 
log of  the  complete 
Empire  Line,  setting 
unbiased  truth  about 
styles  of  separators.  Address 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A,  1-225  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Factory,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


"Back  the  hog  into  a  corner" 

rather  than  attempt  to  cut  their  nose  or 
ring  them,  for  such  v\-ork  is  liable  to 
cause  abortion.  Never  ring  any  kind  of 
hogs  in  a  way  that  will  interfere  with 
their  breathing.  Ringing  in  the  partition 
of  the  nose  or  in  either  side  of  the  nose 
above  each  nostril  is  positively  injurious 
and  should  never  be  practised. 

Illinois  Bov. 

Care  and  kindness  in  handling  live 
stock  have  a  balancing  power  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  ration  yet  discov- 
ered. 

The  nature  of  some  women  is  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk.  The  nature  of  others 
is  to  call  the  cat  and  talk  baby  talk  to 
her  while  she  feasts  on  the  milk. 


^7 fin  up  to  $4.25  Buys  the  Most  Useful^ 
■  i^u  Article  Any  Farmer  Can  Own 

It  is  the  great  Burr  Automatic  Safety 
Tackie  Block— the  one  rope  tackle  block 
that  does  a  chain  block's  work.   One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four  in  chang:- 
Ing  wagon,  boxes,  lifting  injured  ani- 
mals, stretching  wire  fences,  and 
many  other  farm  jobs  that  need 
etrength.    It  has  no  teeth,  wedges 
and  eccentrics  to  bite,  tear  and  wear 
rope.  It  locks  unfailingly  and  holds 
firmly  and  safely  on  greasy  and  wet 
rope,   and  in  any  position — even  np  side 
down.    The  simplest,   sfronrest.  handiest 
farm  help  ever  invented.    Yna  couldn't  af- 
ford to  be  ^vithoat  it  if  it  co5t  twice  the 
money      Capacity.  600 
np  t3  5,000  lbs.  'Write 
today  for  catalog  and 
complete  instructions, 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

14fi  Viaduct.  Cleveland^ 


AGENTS  are  making  big  money  in 
commissions  and  cash  prizes  taking 
orders  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  in  combination  with  our 
periodicals.  Some  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  work  for  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  clearing  from  ^i,ooo  to 
$3,000  annually.  Returns  proportionately 
good  for  those  who  give  oniy  part  of  tlieir 
time.    If  interested,  please  write  to 

ATLAS  DEPARTMENT 

The  Crowell  PublUhing  Company,     SpringfielJ,  Ohio 


BY  THE  USE  OF 


HARNESS  SOAP 
HARNESS  OIL 
HARNESS  DRESSING 


Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some- 
thing on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  old  rehable  Frank  Miller's. 

"BLACK  BEAUTY"  FREE 

We  want  yoa  to  bare  a  copy  of  this  wonderfuUy  in- 
teresting book,  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the 
horse.  Probably  no  book  has  ever  received  such  uni- 
versal and  jirianimous  praise  from  both  the  secular 
and  religious  press. 

Write  us  to-day.  n-entioning  this  paper,  and  en- 
close 6-cehts  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense, 
and-weMl  promptly  mail  vou  a  copy  of  "BLACK 
BEAUTY,"  200  pages,  colored  covers, free  of  charge. 
Don't  delay.   Supplv  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISH  ED  1836 
349-351  West  26tb  St.,    New  York  City 


iiii-SiEliiii.&liha 


Cut  out  the  middleman  and  buy  from  the  factory    Try  the 

MONARCH  CREAM  SELPARATOR 
at  our  expense  for  thirty  days  free.    Then  you  will  see  that 
It  is  the  closest  skimmingj  easiest  running  and  most  compact 

separator  on  the  market.    The  pricos  of  Monarch  Cream  Sep- 
arators range  froraS29.75  up  according  to  the  capacity  Each 
Separator  has  an  unlimited  guarantee  which  will  protect  you 
for  twenty  years.   Sell  your  "poorest  milch  cow  and  buy  a 
MONARCH,  and  the  cream  it  will  save  will  buy  back  the  cow 
in  just  a  few  months' time.   ilONARCH  CREAM  SEPARA- 
TORS are  sold  on  easy  payments  when  desired.  Our  payments  are 
arranged  so  that  the  cream  yd'u  save  pays  for  the  separator. 

Write  at  onee  for  catalog  and  particulars. 
 LISLE  MFG.  CO.,  Stl  Main  St.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


SAVE 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Would  a  Goat-Dairy  Pay? 

SEVERAL  middle  Western  subscribers 
have  asked  that  question.  It  would 
seern  that  in  this  country  land  is 
not  yet  high  enough  in  price  to  warrant 
such  intensive  conditions  as  those  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
goats  as  producers  of  dairy  products.  It 
is  in  countries  where  land  is  extremely 
high  in  price  or  mountainous,  so  that 
dairy  cows  would  not  do  well,  that  the 
goat  finds  place,  especially  for  produc- 
ing milk  for  cheese. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  in  the 
middle  Northern  states  between  Iowa 
and  Ohio  inclusive,  when  farmers  will 
realize  the  importance  of  more  intensive 
farming  and  dairying.  Farms  will  be 
made  smaller  and,  although  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  they  may  be  owned  by  large 
land-holders,  still  the  tenant  or  farmer 


cream  and  makes  it  so  much  the  harder 
to  get  off.  Her  first  operation  was  to 
thoroughly  rinse  the  vessels  with  cold 
water.  That  freed  most  of  the  loose 
particles  of  matter  that  might  remain  in 
them.  Then  she  took  the  hot  water. 
Treated  in  that  way  not  much  soap  was 
needed.  But  if  she  did  use  soap,  she 
took  care  that  it  was  the  best. 

This  over,  our  friend,  the  good  butter- 
maker,  used  a  nice,  clean,  well-washed 
towel ;  not  a  rag,  mind  you,  that  would 
shed  more  lint  and  stuff  than  it  took  off, 
but  a  good  firmly-woven  cloth.  This 
cloth  was  used  faithfully,  too.  She  was 
not  afraid  of  rubbing  off  the  tin.  Tin 
is   cheaper   than   carelessness,   any  day. 

Now  she  used  the  cold  water  again, 
freely,  thoroughly,  with  no  cloth  this 
time.  Then,  knowing  the  purifying 
power  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  she 
took  her  milk  things  out  to  a  rack  and 


The  Present  Place  for  Goats  in  This  Country  is  on  Range  Land  Where  They 
Are  Raised  for  Fleece,  Not  Milk 


will  in  the  future  be  farming  smaller 
areas.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  land 
in  these  states  is  becoming  very  high  in 
price  and  at  the  same  time  much  fertil- 
ity is  being  lost,  so  that,  acre  for  acre, 
much  smaller  crops  are  being  raised  now 
than  a  few  years  ago. 
'  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the 
farmer  must  keep  more  animals,  thus 
retaining  a  large  amount  of  fertility  and 
marketing  not  grain,  but  animals  and 
their  products.  The  first  improvement 
as  pertaining  to  dairy  farming  must  be  a 
substitution  of  good  cows  for  the  poor 
ones.  It  has  been  truthfully  estimated 
that  about  one  third  of  the  cows  now 
upon  our  farms  do  not  return  very 
much  profit  to  the  owner  and  in  many 
cases  are  an  absolute  loss.  Dairymen 
are  realizing  this,  and  by  the  Babcock 
test  and  scales  many  of  the  more  up-to- 
date  and  progressive  are  determining 
which  cows  are  the  losing  kind,  and  dis- 
posing of  them  or  bettering  conditions 
of  care,  feed  and  environment,  to  give 
them  a  better  chance  to  produce. 

So  long  as  there  is  so  great  a  possi- 
bility to  improve  and  make  more  profit- 
able dairying  by  the  substitution  of  good 
cows  for  poor  ones,  the  likelihood  is  that 
the  farnier  in  general  will  be  more  in- 
clined to  increase  and  make  more  in- 
tensive his  dairy-farming  operations  in 
this  way  rather  than  by  the  substitution 
of  goats  for  dairy  cows. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Where  She  Hit  It 

|T  WAS  a  source  of  wonderment  to 
*  many  of  the  neighbors  of  a  farmer 
woman  I  know,  why  her  butter  always 
commanded  a  higher  price  than  their 
own.  They  quizzed  themselves  about  it 
first,  for  most  of  us  are  a  bit  proud 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  this  kind ; 
but  not  getting  much  satisfaction  that 
way  they  began  to  quiz  her  carefully,  for 
they  did  not  exactly  like  to  own  up  their 
own  lack  of  any  of  the  details  of  butter- 
making.    This  is  what  thej'  learned : 

That  woman  knew  how  to  wash  the 
milk  utensils  with  which  she  did  her 
work.  Does  that  seem  to  be  a  little 
thing?  Little  things  mark  the  line  be- 
tween success  and  failure  more  times 
than  we  are  apt  to  give  them  credit  for. 

The  pails,  cans,  pans  and  other  things 
were  not  permitted  to  stand  around  an 
hour  or  two  after  they  were  empty,  be- 
fore they  were  washed,  so  that  the  milk 
or  cream  or  whatever  it  was  did  not  get 
dried  fast  to  the  sides  of  these  utensils. 
The  first  thing  after  they  had  been  used, 
she  made  tracks  for  them. 

Most  of  the  neighboring  butter- 
makers  naturally  gravitated  into  the 
kitchen  and  poured  a  lot  of  hot  water 
into  their  pails  the  first  pop.  Not  this 
woman.  Why  not  ?  Because  she  had 
found  out  that  hot  water  sets  milk  and 


left  them  where  they  would  be  sterilized 
by  Nature,  the  greatest  agent  any  of  us 
know. 

And  this  was  the  great  secret  of  that 
woman's  success.  Of  course,  she  car- 
ried that  system  of  neatness  right  on  in- 
to all  the  details  of  her  work.  She 
never  touched  milk,  cream  or  butter  with 
her  hands.  The  packages  her  butter 
went  into  were  scrupulously  neat.  And 
she  took  the  blue  ribbons,  while  her 
neighbors  were  wondering  how  she  did  it. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 


before  they  are  put  at  the  hard  springr  work  is  now  recogfBlzed 
as  the  proper  thing  by  progressive  farmers  everywhere. 

Horses  are  soft  in  the  springr  and  sweat  easily.  Long  hair 
holds  this  sweat  and  dirt,  making  it  difficult  for  the  skin  to  per- 
form its  functions  properly.  The  wet  coat  is  slow  to  dry,  too, 
and  leaves  the  horses  liable  to  coughs,  colds,  pneumonia,  and 
other  ills.  CMpfjerf  horses  (try  out  quick,  rest  well, 
and  get  more  good  out  of  their  food..  A  blanket,  on  cold  nights, 
i  s  much  better  than  long,  wet  hair.  Clipped  horses  look  better, 
feel  better,  and  do  better  work  every  time. 
You  can  clip  a  horse  in  30  minutes  with  the 

Stewart  Ball  -  Bearing  $  '7.50 


Clipping  Machine,  on/y 

It  is  the  finest  clipping  machine  ever  made.  We  have  been 
making  clipping  machines  for  20  years  and  it  is  our  master- 
piece. It's  the  only  ball-bearing  clipping  machine.  The  gears 
are  all  cut  from  solid  steel,  are  made  file  hard,  and  are  shut  in 
away  from  dust  and  dirt.  They  run  in  oil,  too,  doing  away  with 
almost  all  friction  and  wear.  The  knife  is  the  famous  Stewart 
single  nut  tension  pattern,  highest  grade.  So  good  is  this 
machine  that  we  guarantee  it  to  you  Tor  25  years 
No  other  machine  ever  made  is  so  well  worth  the  money. 

You  can  get  this  machine  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
S2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance.  Get  one  NOW, 
Write  for  big,  new  catalogue. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

1  24  LA  SALLE  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


ElkhartBuggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  oa  earth  tot  the  money, 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examiDation  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out, 

May  Wc  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.^ 
Elkhart,    .    •    •    •  Indiana 


Freight  ^^"Brcco'' 
Prepaid  Rubber 

DON'T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  old  reliable 
•*BRECO"* — guaranteed  waterproof,  flre-resisting,  durable  Rubbor  Roofing. 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 
Fp<*<»  Cement  and  Special  Rooiing  Heavily  coated  on  both  sides. 
*  Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll—    Send  lor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

nammpF  lav«  it         Get  these  Samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 

lie. -in    ill  S-plyrooflng.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 
use  It  on  ALWcan  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat- 
Bnild-^  istaction  that  "  B  R  E  C  O  ■■  Rubber  Roof- 
IngsAR  tng  is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
^'^ti  market.  We  give  the 


Longest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
t  strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  ormoney 
fl  bacic.   We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 

I  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minne-  

I  sota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Don't 
1  delay  ordering ;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  y  oa  again. 
[Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now-,  todav — 
THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO..    Rooiing  Dept.  2  4      CIncinnali.  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  o  r  more 

35-lb.Roll— log  (R^  Qfi 
Sq.FI.— 1-Ply  «I>1£2 
45-lb.Roll— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb.RoU— 108  ata 
Sq.  Ft.-3-Ply  ^£2 
Order  today, orwrite  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 
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OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION 


ABSOLUTELY 

THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  HORSE  SENSATION  AND  GREATEST  TRIUMPH 
IN  THE   MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART 
It  is  a  New  Invention  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show  your  friends 
instantly,  day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times  and  without  a  machine,  cur- 
tain or  light.    It  is  the  first  successful  moving  picture  ever  taken  of  a  World 
Champion  horse  in  his  wonderful  burst  of  speed.    A  marvelous  race  sensation. 

A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES 
2400  MOVING  RACE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 

and  every  picture  shows  the  King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you  stood  on 
the  track  and  actually  saw  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  one  of  his  thrilling  speed  exhibitions 
for  a  full  mile.  2400  distinct  moving  pictures  taken  of  Dan  in  one  minute  and  fifty- 
five  seconds  means  twenty-one  pictures  taken  every  second  all  of  the  way  around 
the  entire  mile  track  from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile.  You  can  see 
Dan  shake  his  head  to  let  his  driver  know  that  he  is  ready  for  a  supreme  effort 
and  then  you  can  watch  every  movement  of  his  legs  as  he  flies  through  the  air  with 
his  tremendous  stride  of  29  feet.  You  can  see  his  thrilling  finish  as  he  strains  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  wire,  you  can  see  his  driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see  his  caretaker  force  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  throw  a  beautiful  woolen  blanket  over  Dan  to  prevent  his  catching 
cold  and  then  you  can  follow  him  up  the  track  before  the  madly  cheering  multitudes. 
As  a  study  of  horse  motion  it  is  better  than  the  actual  speed  mile  because  you  can 
see  Dan  right  before  you  for  every  foot  of  the  entire  mile.  Wh6n  first  shown  to  the 
public  this  marvelous  picture  caused  people  to  stand  up  all  over  the  theatre  calling 
"Come  on  Dan" — "Come  on  Dan." 

This  remarkable  moving  picture  is  the  most  realistic  and  the  most  thrilling  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  My  Free  Offer  Subject  To  Withdrawal  Without  Further  Notice. 

I  have  taken  a  part  of  the  original  2400  wonderful  and  sensational  pictures  and  made 
them  into  a  A  Newly  Invented  Moving  Pirtore  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show 
to  your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  It  does  not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not 
need  a  curtain  and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to  show  instantly  either 
once  or  a  hundred  times  and  Creates  A  Sensation  Wherever  Shown. 

THIS  MOVIK?  PICTURE  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  WITH  POSTAGE 
PRt.''MD,  IF  YOU  ARE  A  FARMER,  STOCK  OR  POULTRY  RAISER 
/.ND  COr»KECTLY  ANSWER  THE  THREE  QUESTIONS. 

If  You  Are  A  Farmer,  Stockman  Or  Poultry  Raiser  I  Require  A  Correct  Answer  To 
These  Three  Questions.  ^  You  Must  Answer  These  Questions. 

1st.  In  what  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving  Picture  Offer?  2nd.  How  many  head 
Each  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  do  you  own?  3rd.  How  many 
acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent? 

*®"l  Personally  Guarantee  To  Yon  One  Of  These  Wonderful  Moving  Pictures  Free  If  You  Are 
A  Stockowner  And  Answer  These  Questions  And  Write  Me  Today.    Signed --M.  W.  SAVAGE. 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKHOLDER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTURES 
SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE 

Packing,  etc..  In  Silver  or  Stamps  and  I  will  mail  you  this  Wonderful  Moving  Picture 
of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world  has  ever  seen. — If  you  send  me 
Twenty-five  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps — EVEN  if  you  do  not  own  any  stock  or  land,  I 
will  mail  it  to  you  postage  prepaid.    Reproduction  cost  me  thousands  of  dollars. 

-BS*  Address 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

M.  W.  SAVAGE.  Pr.prielor  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


7* 

Liirgest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World 
('npi(»l  Paid  In  95,000,000 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


READ  THESE  | 

ROOFING 
BARGAINS 

and  Remember  That  We  Sell 
Only  the  Most  Dependable 
Grades  of  ROOFING 


Dealers' 
Prices 

$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

2.75 

3.50 


Rolls  of  Two-PIy  Tarred  Fell  Roofing,  containing  108  square  feet 

Rolls  of  Asphalt  Felt  Composition  Sanded  or  Rubber  Roofing  - 
Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 
Roofing  ............ 

Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 
Roofing 

Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 

Roofing 


Our 
Prices 

$0.54 
.89 

1.25 

1.50 

1.80 


Send  for  These  Free  Samples  and 
This  Free  Roofing  Catalog 

It  quotes  the  very  lowest  prices  on  every  kind  of 
roofing,  showing  also  a  full  line  of  steel  Toofmgr, 
painted  or  galvanized  finish,  at  prices  25  per  cent 
below  market  quotations.  Every  roofing  sample  is 
marked  with  the  number  and  price,  making  it  easy 
for  you  to  compare  values  with  what  you  can  obtain 
locally.  Our  Roofing  Catalog  tell.s  exactly  why  we 
give  you  better  roofing  for  your  money  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  coupon 
below  and  as  soon  as  we  receive  it  we  will  send  you 
by  return  mail  our  free  Roofing  Catalog  and  our 
complete  line  of  roofing  samples. 


Roofing- 
Name — 


Farm  and  Fireside 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co, 
~        Chicago,  III. 


Postoffice- 


R.  F.  D.  No. 
P.  0.  Box  No. 


SUle 


Street  and  No. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


AND  UPWARD 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  squor 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  nev, . 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fuliy  guaranteed,  for 
S15.95.  It  is  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  iust  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  o  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that!  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve- 
ments. Gears  run  in  anti-fric- 
tion bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  S15. 95  proposition. 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN 


OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  aU 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand- 
somely finished.  Kun  easier,  skira  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi- 
tion, generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa- 
tors in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  Ynu  save  agent's, 
dealer's  and  even  catalog  house's  profits  by  deal- 
ing with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket. Our  own  (manufacturer's)  guarantee  pro- 
tects you  on  everv  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West- 
ern points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,B0X1058,  BAINBRIDGE,N,Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


These  letters  have  vital  interest  to  every 
dairyman  East  or  West  whose  cows  are 
consuming  high-priced  concentrates.  This 
gospel  of  "grow  your  own  protein"  is  of 
even  greater  importance  to  the  man  who 
has  not  been  buying  concentrates  and  whose 
cows  have  worried  along  on  a  ration  lack- 
ing protein.  EDITOR. 

Don't  Buy  What  You  Can  Grow 

A GOOD  increase  in  the  milk  and  butter 
product  of  the  average  cow  could 
be  made  by  a  more  intelligent  feed- 
ing of  the  animal,  and  often  at  no  great 
increase  of  cost  of  feed.  It  is  not 
economy  in  the  first  place  to  feed  a  good 
cow  sparingly.  Her  profitableness  de- 
pends on  the  amount  over  and  above 
what  she  needs  for  the  up-keep  of  her 
own  body.  Up  to  -a  certain  point  the 
bigger  the  surplus,  the  bigger  the  milk- 
flow.  Anything  short  of  this  maximum 
amount  lessens  her  possible  yield.  The 
first  thing  to  find  is  the  largest  amount 
of  feed  she  can  profitably  use. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  cow  must 
be  full,  in  order  to  do  her  best;  hence 
she  needs  a  considerable  amount  of 
bulky  feed.  And  this  bulky  material  is 
best  furnished  by  generous  feeds  of  hay. 
jMany  farmers  think  because  the}'  are 
feeding  grain  heavily  this  filling  may  be 
of  straw  or  corn-stover,  too  often  of 
poor  quality.  This  is  not  profitable  for 
some  of  the  energy  gained  from  the 
grain  ration  is  used  in  digesting  and 
taking  care  of  the  excess  of  fiber  found 
in  straw. 

Neither  does  ensilage  alone  make  the 
right  sort  of  bulky  material.  Good  hay 
should  be  supplied  in  addition,  and  if  this 
is  not  to  be  had  she  must  be  given  some- 
thing else,  even  if  it  is  straw. 

On  the  feeding  scheme  of  the  average 
farm,  too  much  is  expected  of  the  car- 
bohydrates and  roughage.  Many  cows 
are  limited  to  hay,  corn-stover,  straw  and 
corn-chop,  because  these  are  handiest. 
To  prc^luce  any  given  article  we  must 
have  the  required  raw  material,  and  the 
feeds  named  do  not  contain  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  milk  is  manufactured. 
Protein  is  deficient  and  milk-making 
takes  protein.  To  balance  up  the  ration 
from  the  articles  named  we  ma}-  add 
materials  like  wheat-bran,  middlings,  glu- 
ten, linseed,  cotton-seed,  buckwheat-mid- 
dlings, etc. 

The  increasingly  high  price  of  these 
by-product  feeds  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern,  to  the  Eastern  dairyman  especial- 
ly. The  states  that  were  formerly  the 
source  of  supply  have  gone  extensively 
into  dairying  and  are  using  these  feeds 
at  home  and  shipping  dairy  products  to 
Eastern  markets.  Since  one  car-load  of 
dairy  products  represents  approximatel}' 
ten  car-loads  of  feed,  it  is*  obvious  that 


Don't  Let  Your 
Horse  lose  Spirit 

Keep  him  vigorous,  full  of  power  and  ambition.  Your  horse, 
remember,  takes  a  small  ration  compared  with  the  great  bulk 
daily  eaten  by  a  steer  or  cow.  His  "fitnesss"  therefore,  depends 
on  ability  to  get  a/I  the  nutrition  out  of  this  smaller  feed.  Plainly, 
he  must  have  a  strong  and  regular  power  of  digestion.  Here  is 
where  you  can  help  your  horse.  Give  him,  morning  and  night, 
in  his  grain,  a  small  dose  of 


Theresult  will  bealmost  instantly  noticeable.    If  thin,  your  horse  will  be- 
gin to  "fill  out;''  his  dull  coatwill  show  gloss;  his  eyes  will  sparkle  with 
///>,  and  your  dispirited,  dragged-out  "  hack  "  appear  with  the  "  get 
up"  of  a  prize  winner.    All  because  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  acts  upon 

.  _:  _:1  ^.       r  :          _        ^-  ■ 


his  digesti've  organs,  gives  them  strength  and  tone,  and  relieves  minor  ailments.    Improving  condition, 
increasing  growth  and  milk  production  by  irhproving  digestion,  is  "The  Dr.  n  " 
is  small  and  is  fed  but  twice  a  day.    Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


,  Dcss  Idea."   The  dose 


100  lbs.  S5.00 ;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.   DR.  HESS  4,  CLARK, 

25  lb.  pail  Sl.eO.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  sUght  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Ki'ier. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  '  he  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  \iA.  D. 
D.  V.  S.)  will  prescrib''  for  your  ailing  animals.   Vou  can  h?'  e  his 
96-page  Veterinar  ■  Book  free  any  time  for  thi,  a.«';aig. 
Mentip  .  this  paper  and  inclose  2c.  stamp. 


r»D  upee  DOIII  TRV  PAN-A-CE-AG'vealittleof  Dr.  HessPouItryPan-a-ce-atoyourlay- 
l-frs.  n  cos  |-\-»  V  i- i  n  y  «  v^c  "ing  hens  every  morning;  and  don't  forget  the  growing 
chicks,  or  the  old  fowls  you're  fatting  to  sell.    Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  wonderful  help— in  fact,  it's  tfie  necessary  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  successful  poultry  business.   It  increases  the  hen's  power  of  digestion  so  that  a  large  percentage  of  her  food  goes  into 
eggs  and  flesh— tliat  rneans  economy  and  profit.    In  the  same  way  (by  aiding  digestion)  it  helps  the  little  chick  and  the  old 
fowl.    It  also  cures  Gapes,  Cholera,  Roup,  etc.   A  penny's  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.   Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

VA  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25  ;  25  lb.  pall  $2.50. 

(Except  iu  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.) 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr  H6ss  4S-page  Poultry  Boot  free." 


the  Eastern  man  cannot  compete  and  pay 
ten  times  as  much  freight.  The  answer 
for  the  Eastern  dairyman,  and  for  the 
dairyman  anywhere  who  is  buying  his 
concentrates,  is  to  learn  how  to  grovv  the 
protein  needed  on  the  farm.  When  he 
has  studied  and  mastered  this  question 
and  grows  clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans  and 
vetches,  he  will  not  only  make  more 
money,  but  will  improve  the  fertility  of 
his  land.  R.  P.  Kester. 

'T-'HE  other  day  I  heard  a  man  hurl  this 
question  at  another  man  who  had  as- 
serted that  the  dairyman  was  making 
good  money  at  present  prices  for  dairy 
products  : 

"How  can  a  dairyman  make  money 
when  he  is  paying  thirty-four  dollars  a 
ton  for  gluten  feed,  thirty-seven  dollars 
for  cotton-seed  meal  and  thirty-eight  for 
linseed-oil  meal,  and  selling  his  milk  at 
thirty-six  dollars  a  ton?" 

Let  us  reason  together.  Suppose  the 
cow  is  eating  thirty  pounds  of  silage, 
worth  three  and  a  half  cents;  twelve 
pounds  of  hay,  worth  nine  cents,  and 
eight  pounds  of  fine  feeds,  worth  four- 
teen cents.  This  totals  twenty-six  and  a 
half  cents.  This  cow  getting  such  a  full 
feed,  if  she  is  any  good,  must  give 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  rich  milk 
a  day.  Thirty-six  dollars  per  ton  means 
one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  milk,  and  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  milk  will  bring  fifty  cents,  or, 
to  be  exact,  a  profit  of  twenty-three  and 
nine  tenths  cents  per  day. 

This  is  not  a  bad  showing  on  its  face, 
but  that  profit  is  not  net  profit.  There 
are  fixed  charges  for  labor,  for  interest 
on  the  investment  in  cow,  barn  and  dairy 
fixtures,  a  charge  for  depreciation  of  the 
cow.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  cow  that  does  well  this  year  may 
slump  next  year ;  consequently,  in  dairy 
figuring,  it  is  always  necessary  to  allow  :a 
margin  for  the  unexpected. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  estimate 
of  cost  the  largest  item  was  for  concen- 
trated feeds — fourteen  cents.  This  is  all 
out-paid  money,  but  with  a  credit  item 
in  its  favor  for  the  increased  value  of 
manure,  by  reason  of  the  nitrogenous 
character  of  the  feed.  The  other  items 
in  the  ration  cost,  being  for  home-grown 
feeds,  represent  a  profit  for  the  farmer 
which  he  charges  to  himself  as  a  dairy- 
man. 

Corn-silage  was  priced  in  the  ration 
at  three  dollars  a  ton,  but  considering  its 
real  feeding  valtie  in  relation  to  present 
cost  of  other  feeds,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
good  corn-silage  is  worth  nearer  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  ton.  If  the  yield  is 
fifteen  tons  per  acre,  the  acre  value 
would  amount  to  fifty-two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  If  you  dispose  of  it  in  your 
own  dairy  barn,  you  are  getting  a  good 
profit  out  of  feeding  it,  supposing  it  is 
worth  that  price. 

This  crop  teaches  the  farmer-dairyman 
a  lesson  in  farm  economics.  If  he  can 
raise  this  one  crop  so  profitably,  why 
cannot  he  grow  almost  the  whole  ration  ? 
If  it  pays  to  go  to  the  mills  and  buy  that 
fine  feed  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  cents  a 
day  per  cow,  may  it  not  pay  hiyi  well  to 
raise  on  his  farm  such  feeds  as  will,  if 
not  entirely,  take  the  place  of  what  he  is 
buying,  at  least  considerably  reduce  it? 
As  crops  he  ma}-  consider  the  production 
of,  I  strongly  recommend  alfalfa,  soy 
beans  or  cow-peas,  according  to  the 
region.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that 
he  is  raising  corn  to  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 

A  good  dairy  cow  will  do  pretty  strong 
work  on  a  ration  of  corn-silage  and 
alfalfa-hay.  Of  course,  she  will  do  better 
if  she  gets  a  meal  mixture  in  addition, 
but  at  the  present  high  prices  of  the  fine 
feeds  it  becomes  a  problem  for  the  dairy- 
man to  figure  out  how  much  of  them,  if 
any,  it  will  pay  to  use.  He  will  probably 
settle  on  four  or  five  pounds  a  day. 

I  believe  if  he  will  grow  sweet  clover 
and  cut  it  into  his  silo  with  his  corn,  say 
one  part  clover  to  three  of  corn,  and  will 
grind  into  a  fairly  fine  meal  part  of  his 
alfalfa-hay,  and  make  a  daily  ration  from 
the  following  formula,  he  need  buy  no 
commercial  feeds  to  make  his  good  cows 
very  productive  ones :  Corn  and  clover 
silage,  thirty  pounds:  alfalfa-meal,  se^■en 
pounds;  corn-and-cob  meal,  four  pounds; 
alfalfa-hay  (or  good  mixed  hay),  twelve 
pounds. 

The  use  of  the  ground  corn  suggests, 
of  course,  that  all  the  corn  crop  does  not 
go  into  the  silo ;  and  when  corn  is 
husked  we  have  stover,  which,  when  cut 
early  and  stored  carefully,  is  a  pretty 
good  cow  forage  and  an  excellent  one 
for  horses  and  hogs.  It  can  be  added 
to  the  above  ration  as  a  gratuity  for  the 
cows  in  their  well-doing.  - 

VV.  F.  ,McSp.\rr.^x. 
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The  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  for 
Practical  Dairy  Separators. 


We  do  not  advertise  or  sell  small  capacity 
kitchen  separators  made  to  set  on  a  table. 

Some  dealers  are  representing  such  toys 
as  practical  dairy  machines.  Our  Econ- 
omy Chief  Separators  are  all  big,  strong, 
solid,  substantial  machines,  built  for  the 
l3usiness  'of  dairying,  guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  and  produce  the  profits.  Every 
one  is  mounted  on  its  own  solid  base  and 
is  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial  con- 
struction. Even  the  smallest  Economy 
Chief,  at  $27.90  complete,  has  a  skimming 
capacity  of  300  pounds,  or  145  quarts  per 
hour.  It  will  skim  any  quantity  from  1 
gallon  up.  Sixty  days'  trial  to  every 
buyer.  Pill  out  this  coupon  for  our  free 
Dairy  Guide,  the  book  that  tells  you  all 
about  the  Economy  Chief  Separator. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  your  free  Dairy  Guide. 

Name  

Postoifice  


R.F.D.No.  

P.O. Box  No.  

Farm  and  Fireside 


State. 


Street  and  No.. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


n 


SORBINC 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles,  Lyoiptaangitls, 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruises 
and  Swellings.  Lameness,  and  Allays  Pain 
Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing  the  hair, 
or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.oo  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  S  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,   (mankind,  Sl.OO  bot- 
tie.)   For  Strains,  Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Var- 
icocle.  Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..  284  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

il^  Handy  Wagons, 
w  Steel  Wheels. 

Save  your  strengtti  a  thousand  times  with  the  low  lift. 
Easier  on  the  horses  ;  easier  on  you.  Wagon  for  all 
work.  No  shrinking,  no  breakdowns  or  repairs.  All 
widths  of  tire.  20  to  60  inch  wheels.  Send  tor  free  cata- 
log of  up-to-date  farm  wagons  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY. 
Box  13.  QuiNcr,  lu. 


Fernald  Dash  Rein  Holder 

protects  you  ogainRt  runowaya  when  horse  is  left  un- 
watched.  Keeps  the  reins  from  under 
horse's  feet.    Switching  tail  can- 
•--  ;    iiot  jerk  reins  loose.  Fits  tight  on 

'* — rTlJ'  dash.    Lasts  as  long  as  the 

'-r*^^  \  I J    buggy.  No  bolts  or  screws  required. 
;>>^'*-'V'I     Simply  slips  on  dash  and  stays  in 
;  I  ^'V'..^**'    place.  Is  ornamental  too.  Nickel 
**     or  baked  japan  finish.    Too  low- 
priced  for  yoD  to  be  without  it.  Ask  your  hardware  or 
nameee  dealer  or  write  us.  [1) 

Fernald  Mfg-  Co.  North  East,  Pa» 


will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  nAABf 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  |jvvA 
cause  they  never  need  repairs. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  FRFt 
ing  ail  about  them  and  how  they 
pay.   Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  768»  Quincy,  III. 

"Cow  Troubles" 

Is  the  title  of  our  Book  6- A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  how  to  relieve 
Caked  liae,  Sore  or  Injured  Teats, 
Spider  in  Teat,  Cow  I*ox,  Udder 
Troubles,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 


Cows  Relief 


$1.00  per  Box  

Delivered,  or  at  Dealers' 
O.  H,  MFG.  CO.,  38  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

SEND  US  $1.00 

for  this  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL  BIT 
and  control  any  vicious  horse. 

Easy,  humane,  powerful.  In^ 
sures  safe  driving  of  any 
horse  by  women  or  children. 
The  best  bit  for  tender 
'A-^^-^s^^jm^^^iMiit  w  mouthed  horses  and  those 
Only  ^^^^S^J^^SrlKJr  that  pull  on  one  rein.  Driv- 
$2.00  ^'aoj%*t-'Wjry    ing  made  safe,  comfortable, 

for  fine  Vi^  Imperial  Bit  and  8nap  <'o., 

nickel  finish,     ^s^^  laao  14th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


DISTEMPER, 
COUGH, 

and  all  throat  and  nasaltroti- 
bles  cured  and  prevented  with 

PRUSSIAN    COUGH  and   

OISTEMPERCURE.  It  purifies  the 
blood  and  tones  up  the  system.  Guaranteed. 

Price  at  dealers  50c;  by  mail  60c 
"Prussian  Remedp  Co..    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MACO  STOPS  COLIC 

Scours  and  all  intestinal  inflammations  in  Horses, 
Calves  and  ail  live  stock.  Every  stock  owner 
should  have  Maco.  Prompt  use  will  save  life  and  loss. 
Large  10  oz.  bottle  SI. 50  delivered. 

MAMEDION  CHEMICAI,  CO.   307  E.  79th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Never  lay  off  your  horse.  This  $1.25 
Lanliford  Cotton  Filled  Collar  beats 
the  world.  Galls  and  Sores  are  im- 
possible because  it  is  an  absolute  fit. 
Light,  phable,  long  lasting,  humane. 
Fits  any  shaped  neck.  Booklet  tells 
all.   Write  for  it.  Free. 

THE  POWERS  MFC.  CO., 
I  30  Sycamore  St.,       Waterloo,  Iowa 


Spare  the  Runt — Sometimes 

THE  runt  that  was  shown  in  the 
picture  on  Page  22  of  February 
10th  Farm  and  Fireside  might  well 
have  been  killed  on  first  sight,  as  the 
writer  said,  as  there  were  qtiite  enough 
pigs  left  on  the  sow  after  the  six  were 
overlaid,  without  the  runt.  But  suppose 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  pigs  on  the 
farm.  The  runt  will  not  always  stay  a 
runt  if  given  an  opportunity  to  develop. 

Once  I  remember  giving  the  runt  of 
a  litter  of  eight  a  chance  to  develop. 
It  was  eight  weeks  old  the  day  it  was 
separated  from  its  mates,  and  weighed 
exactly  twenty  pounds,  while  its  mates 
averaged  thirty  pounds  each.  This  was 
June  1st.  The  pig  was  put.  on  a  ration 
of  wheat-middlings  and  buttermilk  at 
first,  then  when  corn  began  to  get  hard 
it  was  fed  a  light  ration  of  that.  On  the 
tweiity-firsf  of  November  the'  pig  dressed 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds. 
The  heaviest  feeding  that  it  ever  got 
was  eight  ears  of  corn  at  a  feed  twice  a 
day,  and  this  only  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  it  was  slaughtered. 

Another  time  a  runt,  separated  from 
the  others  at  nine  weeks  old,  was  fed 


This  Fellow  Was  a  Runt  Once 

it)  the  next  three  months  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds 
of  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  ground, 
mixed  with  wheat-bran  and  water  to 
make  a  slop.  It  dressed  at  one  hundred 
and  three  pounds  at  five  months. 

Another  idea  is  suggested  by  that 
article.  It  was  stated  that  the  sow 
had  farrowed  seventeen  pigs  in  that 
one  litter  and  overlaid  six  of  them  before 
they  were  two  days  old.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  if  there  had  been  only 
ten  of  them  and  none  killed  ?  It  seems 
to  be  the  popular  idea  to  breed  for  large 
litters,  but  eight  or  ten  pigs  are  as  many 
as  one  sow  can  take  care  of.  I  owned  a 
sow  that  never  farrowed  more  than  ten 
at  "a  litter  and  another  that  averaged 
twelve  or  thirteen,  but  the  average  of 
pigs  raised  was  as  good  for  the  first  sow 
as  the  second.  Is  it  not  better  to  select 
for  our  breeding  sows  the  kind  that  give 
only  medium  litters'?  This  would  not  tax 
the  mother's  system  so  heavily  and  would 
reduce  the  number  of  runts  farrowed. 

A.  J.  Legg. 

nPHE  advice  to  kill  all  runts  as  soon  as 
found  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  too 
sweeping.  Circumstances  alter  cases.  If 
the  runt  is  to  be  left  to  take  its  chances 
with  a  litter  of  stronger  pigs,  it  had  bet- 
ter be  killed  at  once  as  an  act  of  mercy, 
for  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  die  after  a 
lingering  struggle  against  heavy  odds. 

But  if  conditions  will  permit  the  runt 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  sow  and  given 
a  little  special  care,  it  will  very  often 
pay  as  well  as  any  hog  on  the  farm. 

Three  years  ago  one  of  our  sows  came 
in  from  the  woods  with  four  pigs  about 
eight  or  ten  days  old.  We  put  her  in  a 
yard  with  good  shelter  and  began  feeding 
her.  One  noon  when  she  had  been  shut 
up  a  week  she  would  not  come  out  of 
her  bed.  We  did  not  disturb  her,  think- 
ing perhaps  we  had  fed  her  a  little 
too  heavily.  At  night  she  came  for  her 
feed  as  well  as  ever,  but  in  the  bed  were 
eight  pigs  instead  of  four.  She  had  had 
two  litters  of  four  each  two  weeks  or 
more  apart. 

One  of  the  last  litter  was  the  runtiest 
kind  of  a  runt — the  tiniest  specimen  of 
a  hog  that  I  ever  looked  at.  Of  course, 
he  had  no  show  against  seven  other  pigs 
all  stronger  than  himself,  so  my  sister 
took  him  and  raised  him  as  a  pet.  He 
flourished  from  the  very  start.  Through 
the  summer  he  had  the  run  of  the  or- 
chard, and  when  he  was  killed  at  ten 
months  old  he  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds.  No  hog  we  had  that  year  gave  a 
larger  profit  than  this  runt.  The  accom- 
panying picture  shows  him  at  about  nine 
months  of  age. 

There  is  much  said  in  some  quarters 
about  the  "Razor-Back"  of  the  Ozarks. 
Well,  the  picture  shows  a  typical  one. 


This  is  the  common  stock  that  runs 
over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  these  Ozark 
Mountains.  Court  W.  Ranslow. 

We  fear  that  the  Ozark  standard  of 
nose  and  bristle  for  the  razor-back  is 
miserably  low  !  Down  in  the  piney  woods 
of  Alabama  it  is  said  that  the  pure-bred 
razor-back  may  be  detected  by  measuring 
the  distances  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  tip  of  the  nose  -and  the  tail  re- 
spectivel}'.  If  the  distances  are  the  same, 
the  animal  is  eligible  to  registration.  Mr. 
Ranslow's  hog  could  never  break  into 
such  select  circles  of  elm-peelers. 

Editor. 

Skin  Comfort  for  Sheep 

A  READER  at  Mxirenci,  Michigan,  has 
^  several  sheep  that  were  troubled  with 
ticks.  He  used  one  of  the  regular  com- 
mercial dips,  parting  the  Wool  every  two 
inches  and  pouring  on  the  dip.  It  abol- 
ished the  ticks,  but  he  is  doubtful  about 
trying  it  on  all  the  flock  for  fear  of 
damaging  the  wool. 

The  dip  used  will  not  degrade  the 
quality  of  the  wool  at  all.  Many  flock- 
masters  are  practising  this  method  of 
treatment,  if  they  have  only  a  few  mem- 
bers in  the  flock  affected  with  ticks,  but 
when  there  is  a  large  flock,  this  becomes 
a  long  and  tiresome  piece  of  work.  A 
better  plan  is  to  wait  a  little  while  longer 
until  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  more 
settled,  and  shear  your  sheep  first  and 
then  dip  them  in  any  of  the  recommended 
coal-tar  dips,  which  make  a  clean  job  of 
the  whole  affair.  It  is  customary  among 
sheepmen  to  dip  their  sheep  twice  a  year, 
in  spring  after  shearing  and  in  fall  be- 
fore the  weather  gets  cold,  so  that  they 
will  go  clean  into  winter  quarters  and 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  this  pest,  which 
makes  them  restless  day  and  night.  A 
big  waste  of  feed  is  the  result,  as  a 
good  deal  of  the  feed  taken  by  the  sheep 
is  used  up  keeping  all  those  ticks  alive, 
until  it  seems  like  putting  grain  into  a 
bag  with  no  bottom  to  it.  Dipping  does 
not  harm  sheep ;  in  fact,  it  is  good  for 
tlieir  skin  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
their  wool.  Frank  Ki^einheinz. 

Anti-Sucking  Schemes 

A  N  INQUIRY  about  the  cure  of  a  cow 
^  that  sucks  herself  comes  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Most  hardware  and 
implement  stores  handle  a  patent  anti- 
sucking  device  that  can  be  hung  on  the 
cow's  nose  in  such  a  way  that  sucking 
becomes  impossible.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  one  of  these,  the  halter  can  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  her 
of  the  habit. 

Take  six-penny  nails,  file  the  points 
down  sharp  and  drive  them  through  the 
nose-band  of  the  halter  quite  close  to- 
gether. Between  the  nail-heads  rivet  a 
strap  tightly  to  the  inside  of  the  nose- 
band in  such  a  way  that  the  nails  are 
held  firmly,  the  sharp  points  outward. 
Put  the  halter  on  the  cow  and  she  will 
soon  be  glad  to  relinquish  the  self- 
sucking  habit.  H.  G.  V.  P. 


Arc  They  Afraid? 

Twice  this  year  we  have 
publicly  and  widely  made 
the  following  fair  offer  to 
manufacturers  of  common 
cream  separators.  We 
again  repeat  it : 

II  any  maker  ol  common 
cream  separators  will  print 
the  names  and  addresses  ol  all 
persons  who — lor  any  reason 
whatever— exchanged  lobulars 
lor  his  machine  during  1909. 
we  guarantee  to  print 
a  list  AT  lEAST  TEN 
TIMES  AS   lONG   ol  '"^^ 
those  who  discarded  : 
his  class  ol  machines 
tor  TubDiars  during 
1909. 

No  manufacturer  has  ac- 
cepted this  oifer.    Are  they 
afraid  ?    Is  not  their  silence 
the  best  proof  that  Sharpies 
Tubular  Cream  Separator 
sales  exceed  most,  if  not  ali, 
others  combined— that  Tubu- 
lars  probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than 
any  one  maker  of  such  machines 
sells?  Could  you  ask  any  better 
reason  for  choosing  the  simple, 
sanitary,  easy-to-clean  Sharp- 
ies   Dairy    Tubular  —  The    To  oil  the  Dairy 

World's  Best?  Tubular,  pour  a 

World's  biggest  separator  JP»-:S|:°ar'"„:: 
factory.  America  s  oldest  sepa-  „p  tnice  a  we«t. 
rator  concern.  Branch  factories  seit  oiling.  No  oil 
in  Canada  and  Germany.         oup>,  tubes  or  hoUs. 
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Chicago,  III.  San  Frandeco,  €al.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Wlnnlpee*  Can. 


and  require  little  care.   All  the  little  honey- 
g.itherera  and  money-makers  demand  of  you 
ia  to  provide  a  home  for  them.   They  make  the 
honey  and  you  get  the  profit.   What  little  work 
you  must  do  can  be  made  100  per  cent,  easier  and 
your  profits  100  per  cent,  bigger  if  you  have  the  i 

RIGHT  KIND  OF  SUPPUES 

If  you  are  a  bee-keeper  or  are  thinking  of  go^ng  in- 
to tile  bee  business  you  ought  to  have  our  beautiful 
illustrated  >'ew  Bee  Book— just  ofE  the  press.  It  3 
a  complete  puide  to  profitable  bee  culture.  Tells 
you  how  to  buy  bees,  what  kind  are  best,  where  to 
locate  the  hives,  how  to  care  for  them  summer  and 
winter,  how  to  prepare  the  honey  for  market— id 
fact  it  tells  vou  all  vou  need  to  know  to  make  bees 
highly  profitable  as  a  business  or  a  side-line. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
FREE  BOOK 

We  sel  1  everything  the  bee-keeper 
needs  and  can  save  you  money 
whether  you  keep  few  bees  or 
many.   Buy  direct  from  head- 
quarters at  rock-bottom  prices. 
Get   our  bee  book  and  save 
money.    Write  now  for  a  copy 
as  the  edition  is  limited. 
BLANKE  &  HAUK  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
222  Blanks  Building 
ST.  LOUIS 
MO. 


EXCELL 


STEEL 
and 
IRON 


&  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory  at 
lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  tnanufac- 
tarers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand  nor  short 
length  stuff.  Every  part  of  our  roofing 
and  siding  is  made  in  our  factory  from 
genuine  Charcoal  Iron,  Double  Refined 
Puddled  Iron  or  Steel.  Put  on  the  kind 
of  roof  that  wears.  Ours  is  guaranteed. 
If  it  isn't  the  best  you  can  buy  anywhere, 
don't  pay  for  it.  E^sy  to  lay.  No  experi- 
ence needed.  Tell  us  about  your  build- 
ing and  let  us  quote  you  factory  prices. 
Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog.  It  is  free. 
THE  UNITEO  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  No.  R40.  Clevclanil,  Ohio 


YOUNGS 


SELF 
CONFORMING 


HORSE  COLLARS 

give  horses  collar  comfort,  prevent  galls  and  sores,  because 
the  heavy  facing  of  Young's  "UNO'  self-conforming 
mixture  perfectly  adjusts  itself  to  every  peculiarity  and 
irregularity  of  the  shoulder. 

They  will  save  you  money,  because  "UNO"  Collars  far 
outwear  ordinary  collars — the  self-conforming  mixture 
is  backed  with  selected,  long,  rye  straw— every  collar 
has  triple  strength  throats,  heavy  sole  leather  top 
pads,  strong  rims  to  hold  hames  perfectly— are  made 
onlv  of  bark  tanned  leather  cut  from  best  part  of 
hides— 53.75  $5.00. 

BRIDLE  ROSETTES  FREE 

Write  us  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  does  not  handle 
"UNO"  Collars,  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of 
beautiful  nickel-embossed  bridle  rosettes  free. 


BENJAMIN  YOUNG 


Dept.  68 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


ream 
epa  rators 


The  Recognized 
Criterion  by  which 
others  are  judged. 

The  modern  dairymen  want  a  Cream  Separator  that  ful- 
fills to  the  highest  degree  these  three  requirements: 

Ciose  Skimming,  Easy  Running,  Long  Life. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  only  separator  that  combines  leader- 
ship in  all  three  of  these  essentials. 

The  U.  S.  has  received  more  and  higher  awards  (ac- 
knowledging its  superiority)  in  1909  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

A  request  for  Catalog  69  will  show  you  all  about  this  thoroughly  practical 
separator  and  tell  you  all  abnut  our  latest  awards. 
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FREE! 


Write  to- 
day for 

book,  "The  Sole  of  Steel," 
or  order  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes, 

-saving  $5  to 


These  shoes  of  steel, 
with  leather  uppers, 
are  the  most  won 
derful  work- 
ing shoes  in 
e  xi  s  t  e  n  ce. 
So  economical 
that  one  pair  will  outlast 
three  to  six  pairs  of  all-leather  shoes 
$10  of  your  shoe  money  in  a  year. 

So  absolutely  waterproof  that  you  can  work  in  mud  and 
slush  without  getting  wet  feet  and  consequent  colds  and 
rheumatism. 

So  light  and  restful  that  your  feet  never  ache  or  bhster 
or  swell.  So  shapely  they  cannot  cause  corns.  And  they 
cost  less  than  leather  shoes. 

How  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made 

The  soles  and  an  ^nch  above  the  soles  are  stamped  out 
of  a  special  light,  thin,  rust-resisting  steel.  One  piece  of 
steel  from  toe  to  heel!  The  soles  are  protected  from  wear 
by  adjustable  steel  rivets,  which  give  a  firm  footing. 
Rivets  can  easily  be  replaced  when  partly  worn  off. 
Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  30  cents,  and  will  keep  your 
shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least  two  years.  No  other 
repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  soft, 
pliable,  waterproof  leather,  Tnveted  to  the  steel  and  rein- 
forced where  wear  is  greatest. 

Steel  Shoes  are  lighter  than  all-leather  ivnrk  shoes. 

The  rigid  steel  soles  prevent  the  shoes  from  warping 
and  twisting  out  of  shape.  2\o  "'half-soling"  orpatching! 

Steel  Sho*-s  have  thick,  springy.  Hair  Insoles,  which 
add  to  ease  of  walking— absorb  perspiration  and  odors. 

Insoles  easily  removed,  cleaned  and  dried  each  night. 

Wear  "Steels"— Save  Doctors'  BiUs 

All  classes  of  workingmen  can  avoid  colds,  rheumatism, 
stiffness,  blistered,  sore  and  aching  feet  by  wearing  Steel 
Shoes.  They  keep  the  feet  dry.  warm  and  comfortable 
under  all  circumstances.  The  saving  in  medicine  and 
doctors'  bills  will  pay  for  Steel  Shoes  many  times  over. 
Water  cannot  saturate  "Steels." 

Steel  Shoes  Give  Most  for  the  Money 

Sizes  5  to  12 — 6  in.,  9  in.,  12  in.  and  16  in.  high 

Steel  Shoes.  6  inches  high.  S2.50  a  pair;  better  grade  of 
leather,  S3.00  a  pair;  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan 
color.  S3. 50  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes.  9  inches  high.  S4.00  a  pair;  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  S5.00  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes.  12  inches  high.  S5.00  a  i>air;  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color.  S6.00  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high.  SiJ.OO  a  pair;  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color.  Sf.OO  a  pair. 

One  Pair  of  "Steels"  Will  Outwear  3  to  6 
Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 

The  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  remf*rkable.  Their  econ- 
om>  is  simply  astounding!  Practically  all  the  wearcomes 
on  the  rivets  in  the  bottovts  and  the  ri\'ets  can  be  rei>lact'il 
very  easily.  Don't  sweat  your  feet  in  rubber  boots  or 
torture  them  in  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shapeless  leather 
shoes.    Order  Steel  Shoes  today.    Sizes.  5  to  12. 

Guaranteed  as  Represented 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  at  S3.50  ner 
pair,  or  9-inch  at  S5.00,  as  they  give  the  best  satisfaction 
for  general  service. 

In  ordering,  state  size  shoe  you  wear.  Enclose  -S3. .50  for 
6-inch  size,  and  the  best  and  most  comfortable  working 
shoe  you  ever  wore  will  promptly  be  shipped  to  you. 
Tour  money  refunded  without  delay  if  not  found  exactly 
as  represented  when  you  see  the  shoes.    Send  today! 


Steel  Shoe  Co. 

Canadian  Branch: 
Toronto,  Can. 


Dept.  381,  Racine,  Wis. 

Great  Britain: 
(33)  Northampton,  England 


Hatch 
ChSckens  \ 


The  mo.«;t 
satisfactory  incuba- 
J'  tors  on  the  market  are  the 

SWGSMtt         Wooden  Hen  and  Excelsior. 

They  not  only  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  heat,  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion, but  hatch  a  chick  from  every 
fertile  egg.  The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  economical  operation  of  the 

Excelsior  Incubator 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

make  them  the  most 
popular  incubators—  i 
run  themselves.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  on 
growing  Incubator 
Chicks,  fourteen  i 
colored  views. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL 
Box5-W,Quiocy,  111. 


Bonded  Sure  Hatch 

During  this  monlh  we  will  send  a  brooder 
for  actual  half  price  to  everj-  person  order- 
ing a 

Sure  Hatch  Bonded  Incubator 

This  is  the  only  incubator  guaranteed  atid  • 
backed  by  a  Si.000,000  surety  bond  of  the 
Bankers  Surety  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We 
pay  the  freight. 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  66,  Fremont,  Nebr. 


Practical  Poultry-Raising 


Solving  the  Turkey  Riddle 

WE  HAVE  to  raise  turkeys  under 
unnatural  conditions.  My  expe- 
rience has  been  that  the  best  re- 
sults come  from  care  that  provides,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  natural  conditions.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  say  that  turkeys  are  so 
hard  to  raise  that  it  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain branch  of  the  poultr}-  industry.  I 
used  to  find  this  true.  They  say  the 
sin  of  ignorance  is  winked  at,  but  I  have 
an  uneas}'  conscience  when  I  think  of 
being  brought  to  judgment  for  the 
turkeys  I  have  killed  through  ignorance. 

The  first  requisite  is  proper  care  for 
the  breeding  stock.  After  keeping  my 
breeding  turkeys  in  a  large  field  through 
one  season  I  would  never  go  back  to  the 
plan  of  letting  them  roam  where  they 
pleased  and  make  nests  where  th.ey 
chose.  A  great  many  farmers  keep  onh' 
four  or  five  hens  to  breed  from  and 
they  usually  can  set  the  children  to 
watch  them  go  to  their  nests;  but  with 
twenty  to  thirt\-  hens  it  is  a  different 
proposition.  If  you  have  a  large  field 
(an  orchard  is  best)  with  a  wire  netting 
fence  with  barbed  wires  above  it,  they 
can  be  kept  at  home,  especially  if  you 
hobble  them.  Take  a  shingle  or  thin 
piece  of  board  and  make  two  holes  in 
it  near  each  end  close  to  the  edges.  Lay 
this  against  one  of  the  turkey's  wings, 
and  fasten  it  there  by  running  soft  cords 
through  the  holes  and  around  the  wing. 
This  pre\  ents  the  spreading  of  that  wing, 
and  hinders  the  bird  from  flying  over  a 
high  fence,  though  it  may  reach  a  low 
perch.  Your  birds  must  lay  inside  the 
inclosure  and  you  can  gather  the  eggs 
every  day.  Put  them  in  a  cool  place  and 
turn  them  ever}-  day  or  two.  I  provide 
nests,  using  barrels  turned  over  on  their 
side,  scattered  about  the  inclosure.  When 
your  turkey  is  ready  to  sit,  3'ou  can  put 
fifteen  to  eighteen  eggs  tmder  her  and 
place  nine  under  chicken-hens  at  the 
same  time.  I  always  keep  the  date  when 
they  begin  to  sit  and  know  exactly 
when  to  expect  the  new  brood,  and  have 
places  fixed  for  them. 

Newly  Arrived  Poults 

Their  houses  are  large  square  dry- 
goods  boxes  made  of  matched  boards. 
We  saw  out  a  hole  a  foot  on  one  side 
and  tack  wire  netting  over  it.  'Vye  make 
a  lath  door,  fastened  at  the  top  with 
wooden  buttons,  which  keeps  the  old 
turkey  in  and  lets  the  young  poults  out. 
Out  of  the  boards  sawed  out  I  make  a 
tight  door,  that  shuts  them  in  securely 
at  night-  Then  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  no  marauders  can 
molest  them,  except  two-footed  sneak- 
thieves,  and  they  prefer  waiting  until 
the  turkeys  are  raised.  The  ventilating 
netting  window  on  the  side  allows  the 
door  to  be  shut  perfectly  tight  and  still 
give  enough  fresh  air.  Around  the  coop 
I  make  a  good-sized  yard  out  of  twelve- 
inch  boards,  which  keeps  the  poults  from 
wandering  off.  When  they  are  all 
hatched,  I  take  the  little  turkeys  in  a 
basket,  carefully  wrapped  up,  to  the 
house  and  either  paint  a  box  with  liquid 
lice-killer  and  put  the  hen  in  for  an 
hour  or  two  or  dust  her  all  over  with 
the  lice-powder.  I  grease  the  heads  of 
the  little  turke3'S  and  dust  them  with  the 
lice-powder  all  over.  Now  the  little 
fellows  are  ready  to  begin  life  and  have 
their  first  feed. 

Some  feed  bread  and  milk  in  a  saucer 
as  soon  as  the  poults  will  eat,  some  ad- 


^Steel  Shingles  Save  u  ^ 
FiveTimesThelrOosl  *^ 

Lightning:  and  Fireproof— Last  a  Lifetime 

An  Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
outwears  four  wood  roofs  and  costs  only 
two-thirds  as  much  as  one.  One  $60  Steel 
Shingle  Roof  is  worth  four  $90  wood  roofs 
and  there's  $J00  difference  in  cost. 

A  roof  which  could  be  shingled  with  Ed- 
wards "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  for  $60  could 
be  covered  with  composition  tar  roofing  for  $50.  But 
one  Steel  Shingle  roof  outwears  six  of  the  others 
and  saves  $240. 

Besides,  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  are  fireproof  and  re- 
duce  insurance  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 

Edwards  ''REO"  Steel  Shingles 

will  not  rust,  corrode  nor  taint.  They  are  stamped  in 
sheets  of  best  quality  Bessemer  Steel  5  to  10  feet  long, 
covering  width  of  24  inches.    Galvanized  or  painted. 

$1 0,000  Guarantee  Against  Lightning 

Our  iron-clad  bond  guarantees  to  refund  amount 
you  pay  us  for  steel  shingles  in  case  j'our  roof  is 
struck  and  damaged  by  lightning.  (17) 


Easiest  to  Put  ^^n  S 

You  can  lay  the  roofing  your- 
self. No  special  tools,  no  sold- 
ering. Our  patent  interlocking 
device .  covei-s  seams  and  pro- 
tects rinils  from  rust;  also  al- 
lows for  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

We  are  the  largest  makers  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  and 
quote  the  lowest  prices,  freight 
prepaid,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
roofing— Plain,  Galvanized, Cor- 
rugated. V  Crimp.  Imitation 
Stone  and  Brick,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  339 

Write  today  for  our  liberal 
proposition  to  represent  us  in 
jour  territory.  Big  opportunity. 


THE  EDWARDS  WAWUFACTURiNS  CO.,      309-339  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


here  to  an  absolute  grain  diet,  while 
others  feed  everything  they  nnagine  the 
poults  will  eat.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  the  wild  state  their  food  was 
the  bugs,  worms,  seeds,  etc.,  which  they 
found  for  themselves,  while  now  they 
are  quite  too  often  forced  to  eat  un- 
natural foods  that  are  furnished  in 
hopes  of  forcing  them  to  an  unnatural 
growth.  I  have  tried  several  methods 
of  starting  young  turkeys,  but  have  had 
the  best  results  by  feeding  them  for 
their  first  feed  bread  soaked  in  sweet 
milk  and  then  squeezed  dry  with  the 
hand.  Then  with  this  I  mix  hard-boiled 
eggs,  ground  rather  fine,  shells  and  all. 
Never  use  sour  milk,  nor  should  bread 
thus  prepared  ever  be  fed  after  it  has 
become  sour.  Feed  this  mixture,  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time,  every  hour  or  so,  for  two 
or  three  days  or  more.  After  a  few- 
days  of  this,  follow  it  with  a  ration  of 
finely-broken  grain  (most  of  the  com- 
mercial chick  foods  are  excellent)  and 
include  a  little  finely-cut  meat,  which 
must  be  pure  and  sweet.  Nothing  is 
worse  for  poults  than  tainted  or  infected 
meat  of  any  kind.  Lean  beef,  well 
cooked  and  ground  fine,  is  very  good. 
Be  very  cautious  about  feeding  green 
meat  or  bone.  If  any  of  this  is  fed, 
have  it  cut  quite  fine,  giving  but  little 
at  first.  Cooked  meat  I  find  is  better. 
Coarse  sand  is  excellent  for  grit,  and 
if  sufficient  of  this  is  at  hand  no  other 
grit  v.'ill  be  needed ;  but  plenty  of  grit 
of  some  kind  is  a  necessity.  Clean, 
fresh  water  should  be  before  them  at  all 
times.    This  is  an  essential. 

Beware  of  Overfeeding 

Food  should  be  given  quite  early  in 
the  morning  and  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  day.  Never  overfeed  them. 
Give  them  all  they  will  eat  up  clean 
willingly  and  no  more.  Avoid  the  use 
of  rich  foods,  grains  in  hulls  and  millet- 
seed,  which  is  not  good  for  them  while 
they  are  yovmg.  A  little  of  this  seed, 
however,  may  be  fed  as  they  grow  older. 
Too  much  hard-boiled  egg  is  bad,  while 
a  reasonable  amount  with  bread  is  bene- 
ficial. An  excess  has  a  tendency  to  clog 
the  bowels,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
poults  die  from  the  effects  of  a  diet  ex- 
clusively of  egg  and  millet-seed.  Milk 
curds  fed  alone  have  the  same  effect, 
though  a  little  milk  tx-txy  day  is  very 
beneficial. 

After  the  young  turkeys  are  sixteen 
to  twenty  daj-s  old  I  begin  to  feed  lightly 
on  cracked  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  and  occa- 
sionally baked  corn-meal  or  johnny-cake, 
which  is  simply  corn-meal  mixed  with 
sweet  skim-milk  or  water  and  a  ver)' 
little  salt,  and  thoroughly  baked.  This 
is  moistened  slightly  before  feeding. 
When  the  young  poults  begin  to  get 
their  long  wing  flight  feathers,  they  re- 
quire extra  care  and  attention.  These 
feathers  seem  to  grow  so  rapidly  some- 
times as  to  sap  their  vitality,  and  when 
they  begin  to  walk  around  with  their 
wings  drooping,  I  pull  these  flight  feath- 
ers out.  By  the  time  they  start  again, 
the  young  birds  are  much  further  ad- 
vanced, and  it  does  not  seem  to  affect 
them. 

IMany  partly-grown  turke.\-s  are  lost 
during  wet  weather,  after  they  have  been 
given  liberty  to  roam  at  will.  This  may 
be  largely  avoided  by  keeping  watch  of 
them  to  see  that  the}'  do  not  become 
chilled  or  lost.  By  the  time  the  poults 
are  six  weeks  old  I  feed  inore  liberally 
on  grain,  and  I  also  find  it  a  very  good 
plan  to  keep  cottage-cheese  or  pot-cheese, 
in  which  is  put  onion-tops  chopped  fine, 
before  them.  After  they  shoot  the  red, 
at  which  time  most  of  their  troubles  are 
over,  I  place  clabbered  milk  where  they 
can  get  it  whenever  they  want  it,  which 
is  an  excellent  feed  at  this  time.  Know- 
ing tjiat  it  is  always  waiting  for  them, 
they  will  return  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  day  from  their  foraging  to  eat 
it,  and  thus  they  form  the  habit  of  com- 
ing home  at  stated  periods. 

From  this  time  on  they  are  practically 
given  their  liberty  to  roam  over  field 
and  wood,  receiving  a  light  feed  of  grain 
at  night  just  before  they  are  shut  up. 
This  induces  them  to  return  without 
trouble.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  four  weeks  or  so  of  the 
turkey's  life  is  the  critical  time.  A  baby 
is  less  care,  I  have  often  thought,  than 
a  lot  of  young  turkeys,  but  when  in  the 
fall  they  flock  around  for  their  daily 
ration,  plump  and  fat  with  the  plumage 
a  wave  of  iridescence  and  sheen  which 
no  artist  could  place  upon  canvas,  and 
you  know  that  each  one  represents  two 
or  more  big  round  dollars  on  the  mar- 
ket, one  feels  amply  paid  for  all  the 
care,  vig:ilance  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  in  their  infancy. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

A SUBSCRIBER  in  Florida  writes  ;  ''I  have 
tried  raising  turkeys  for  two  years, 
but  I  lose  a  great  many.  When  the.\- 
are  about  two  thirds  grown  they  seem 
droopy  for  several  days,  eating  very  lit- 
tle, then  drop  their  wings  down  and 
bend  their  necks  out  and  die.  They 
seem  very  thirsty  for  several  days  be- 
fore they  die — droppings  are  very  loose, 
yellow  and  green.  They  are  fat  and 
seem  in  good  condition  until  taken 
sick." 

From  the  data  given  I  think  your 
turkeys  have  a  common  disease  among 
turkeys  called  blackhead.  This  is  caused 
by  a  micro-organism  named  the  amoeba 
meleagridis  which  invades  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  and  also  af- 
fects the  liver.  If  yow  had  dissected 
any  of  the  dead  birds,  you  would  prob- 
ably have  found  that  the  liver  was 
greatly  enlarged,  quite  solid  and  full  of 
yellow  lumps,  and  that  the  gizzard 
seemed  very  dry  and  the  crop  full  of 
water.  The  only  relief  is  through  a 
preventive.  Where  the  disease  has 
been  present  on  a  farm  for  some  time 
or  where  a  number  of  sick  birds 
have  been  discovered,  it  is  advisable 
to  dispose  of  all  the  turkeys  on  the 
farm.  So  far  as  possible,  disinfect  the 
ground  over  which  they  have  been  run- 
ning the  most.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory plans  is  to  top-dress  the  ground 
with  a  good  coating  of  air-slaked  lime 
and  plow  it  in.  In  starting  a  new  flock 
the  eggs  should  be  from  sound,  healthy 
turkeys  and  hatched  in  incubators  or 
under  common  hens.  The  poults  should 
be  raised  or  started  on  ground  that  has 
not  previously  been  used  for  turkeys. 

'.  A  number  of  remedies  have  been 
recommended  from  time  to  time  for  the 
cure  of  blackhead,  but  none  of  them 
have  proved  satisfactory.  Get  rid  of 
your  present  flock  and  start  new.  Feed 
and  care  for  them  right  and  I  think  yoti 
will  have  no  further  trouble.    A.  E.  V. 

Starting  the  Goslings  | 

A  FE\\'  of  the  points  I  have  learned  *i 
several  years  of  experience  with 
geese  may  have  value  to  some  beginner. 
I  raise  the  large  gray  Toulouse,  or  land 
geese,  which,  however,  are  very  fond  of 
water,  though  they  always  come  to  their 
nests  to  lay. 

They  usualh"  begin  to  lay  in  early 
March,  here  in  northwestern  Ohio, 
though  most  people  do  not  figure  on 
hatches  till  later.  Be  careful  the  eggs 
do  not  get  chilled,  and  set  them  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  laid,  five  eggs 
to  a  medium-sized  hen  or  seven  to  a 
large  one,  chicken-hens  being  much  eas- 
ier managed  than  geese.  The  fourth 
and  last  week  the  eggs  should  be 
sprinkled  once  a  day  with  warm  water 
and  should  be  watched  while  hatching, 
as  the  goslings  sometimes  need  helping. 
When  taken  from  the  nest  they  should 
be  put  in  a  rat-proof  coop,  for  rats  are 
as  fond  of  young  goslings,  "as  niggers 
are  of  'possums." 

Goslings  will  eat  grass  almost  as  soon 
as  hatched,  and  will  live  and '  grow  on 
that  alone,  but  it  is  better  to  give  them 
a  little  corn-meal,  which  must  be  salted 
a  little.  Thej'  must  be  sheltered  from 
the  rain  until  their  backs  are  well 
feathered,  for  they  down  easily  before 
that. 

They  grow  much  faster  during  spring 
than  summer.  The}'  do  best  by  them- 
selves in  a  shady,  grassy  yard.  The  lit- 
tle ones  do  not  care  much  for  the  hen 
mother,  who  soon  becomes  disgusted 
and  leaves  her  unappreciative  famil}'. 
When  full  grown  they  should  be  picked 
every  six  weeks;  the  feathers  bring 
seventy-five  cents  a  pound  in  some  mar- 
kets. j\I.\RY  E.  Blair. 

Another  Big  Turkey 

Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  think  I  have  the  turkey  outclassed 
of  which  mention  appeared  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside  of  February  10,  1910.  It 
was  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1908,  and 
sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
Thanksgiving,  1909 ;  live  weight  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  at  twentj'-fi\e  cents  per 
pound,  price  $9.50. 

!\Irs.  T.  S.  Painter. 

Dos  Palos,  California. 

Unless  the  best  of  quarters  can  be 
given,  chicks  hatched  too  early  in  the 
season  often  prove  unprofitable.  Owing 
to  the  cold  and  wet  weather  of  early 
spring  they  will  often  be  outstripped  in 
growth  by  those  coming  a  number  of 
weeks  later,  when  the  weather  is  more 
favorable.,  '  i 
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Have  You  Got 
Johnson's  Book? 

He  says  to  tell  you  that  he  has  ^lled 
it  with  good  things  this  year.  360 
photographs  In  the  book.  Every  other 
page  a  poultry  sermon.  The  beet  free 
poultry  book  ever  published. 

His  1910  Old  Trusty  Incubator  Is 
covered  with  asbestos  and  again  cover- 
ed with  handsome  slieet  metal.  52,000 
metal  covered  incubators  last  year.  Making  prices 
to  sell  70,000  this  year.  Don't  pay  two  prices  for  un- 
tried incubators  or  the 
score  of  imitations  of  , 
the  Old  Trusty.  Write 
Johnson  today  and  get 
special  direct  prices. 
40-60-90  days'  free  trial. 
A  whole  year  if  you 
want  it. 

Johnson  **  the  Incuba- 
tor  man"  has  made 
more  Incubators  than  t        ui  nvw 
any  three  men  In  Amer-    I    Johnson  Pays 


I 


the  FreSght 
East  of  Rockies 


ica'.  He  knows  how  to 
make  them  to  hatch  for 
the  novice  or  expert. 
His  10-year  guarantee 
makes  you  safe.   Address  for  book 


M.  M.  JOHNSON,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


from  th«  Cyphers— in  every  country  and  cli-i 
mate— for  old-timers  and  beginners.  For  you, 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Und  Brooders  are  non-moisture;  eelf-regu- 
latlng;  aelf-venti latin g.  Write  for  iGO-pag« 
Citalog.    AddrcB3  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incobator  Co.,  Departmeat  72l 

Bufialo.N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Ohicago,IU.; 
£oitoD, Ma8B.;EaQfias City, Mo.; Oakland,  CaL 


FlrePtMfed-Innurebli 


,55  Buys  Best 

140.E:gg 

Incubator 


Double  case  all  over;  best  cop- 
per tank;  nursery  self-regulator. 
Best  140-chick  brooder,  $4.50. 
Both  ordered  together  $11  50. 
Freight  Prepaid.  No  machines 
at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book  today  or  send 
price  and  save  waiting.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  100,  Racine,  Wis. 
FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  I 

And  Squabs.    Tells  how  to  start  in  small 
and  grow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  gives  a  great  ^ 
mass  of  useful  information  about  poultry. 
Ijowest  prices  on  fowls,eggs,  incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.Foy.Boi  10,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


The  Poultry- Yard  in  April 

THIS  is  the  month  when  the  largest 
number  of  chicks  are  hatched. 
Less  artificial  heat  should  be  given 
than  was  given  the  March  chicks.  One 
farmer's  wife  quite  successfully  keeps 
motherless  chicks  warm  through  the  day 
in  a  large  box  with  glass  fitted  in  the 
top.  This  is  set  in  the  sun  and  gives 
comfortable  shelter  when  the  wind  is 
cool.  April  chicks  should  be  allowed  to 
run  out  during  the  day  upon  ground 
free  from  filth  and  protected  from  prey- 
ing animals  by  small  meshed  wire.  This 
ground  should  be  covered  with  a  growth 
of  clover  or  rye  sown  the  previous  fall. 
Another  fenced  run  shovild  be  sown 
with  oats  early  in  April.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  first  run  will  be  unfit  for  use 
and  the  second  will  be  in  fine  shape. 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  is  a  row 
of  coops  dividing  a  pen  in  the  middle, 
one  side  sown  to  clover  and  the  other 
to  oats.  The  coops  have  doors  at  each 
end,  those  admitting  them  to  the  clover 
pen  being  open.  When  advisable  to  ad- 
mit them  to  the  oat-sown  section,  the 
doors  on  the  opposite  side  of  coops  are 
used. 

For  a  flock  of  forty  or  fifty  young 
chicks  with  mothers,  three  coops  and 
two  runs  each  six  by  twelve  feet  are 
needed.  Shallow  boxes  of  sea-shore 
sand  furnish  excellent  grit  for  young 
chicks.  Do  not  give  much  moist  feed 
the  first  week  after  hatching.'  Equal 
parts  of  cracked  wheat  and  cracked  corn 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

has  no  equal  as  a  waterproofer.  After  we  have 
used  it  for  thirty  years,  everybody  is  learning 
its  value  for  every  waterproofing  purpose. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

'  There  is  no  roofing'  substitute  for  Genasco — none 
will  last  so  long-. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the 
hemisphere  trade  mark.  That's  a  surer  guide  than  the  looks  of  the  roofing.  It 
is  your  real  guarantee,  but  we'll  write  you  a  guarantee,  if  you  think  you  need  it. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York      San  Francisco  Chicagfo 

Cross^seclion,  Genasco  Slone=surIace  Ready-Rooiing 

\  yyi^nJJ^li   

^^^^^^"^^  ggg^^^^^g^  TrTnYdiLd  Lake  Asphalt 

i^^^S^  ^^^^^^^^^^X-  Wool  Felt 

"^de  ma^"  BiBHBiHHHEnH^H  Trinidad  Lake  Asiihalt 

'»^5.«io»  g^=.=.=.-=-=,-^-^   Wool  Felt 


Write  for  this  FREE  BOOK 

This  instructive,  interesting  book  of  168  I 
pages  and  150  illustrations  is  free  to  farmers  i? 
and  to  others  interested  in  building.    In  it 
you  will  find  directions— written  by  experts —  Ji 
for  making  and  using  concrete,  with  plans, 
diagrams  and  specifications  for  farm  struc- 
tures,   such  as   stables,    barns,  piggeries, 
cellars,  chicken  houses,  etc.    Write  for  this 
book,  "Concrete  Construction  About  the 
Home  and  on  the  Farm  "  to-day. 


mi 


When  you  begin  to  build  with  concrete  be  sure  that  ATLAS  Portland 
Cement  is  used,  for  the  strength  of  a  concrete  building  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  cement  used.  ATLAS  is  the  standard  American  brand 
of  Portland  Cement.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured 
—the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

The  United  States  Government  uses  ATLAS  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
4,500,000  barrels  having  been  ordered  for  that  purpose. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement 
rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  122  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  50,000  Barrels— the.  Largest  in  the  World. 
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and  chopped  cooked  egg  three  times  a 
day  is  a  satisfactory  diet.  When  the 
chicks  are  two  weeks  old,  the  noon  feed 
ma}'  be  a  mixture  of  one  third  bran,  one 
third  corn-meal  and  the  remaining  third 
of  equal  parts  of  linseed-meal,  beef- 
meal  and  charcoal,  the  entire  mixture 
being  fed  in  a  moist,  crumbly  state. 
Hot  milk  or  hot  water  is  used  to  moist- 
en it.  At  night  the  feed  should  be 
whole  wheat  and  cut  clover.  Parched 
cracked  corn  prepared  by  ten  minutes' 
exposure  to  oven  heat  -may  be  fed  in 
equal  portion  to  the  wheat  at  night. 

If  lice  appear,  the  coops  should  be 
whitewashed  with  lime  and  sulphur,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  chicks  dusted  with 
some  good  insecticide  not  injurious  to 
chicks. 

If  chicks  are  mothered  in  the  usual 
way,  the  hen  will  come  into  good  laying 
condition  on  the  same  rations  which  the 
chicks  receive  and  ought  to  begin  laying 
in  three  weeks  after  hatching  her  brood 
without  interfering  with  her  maternal 
duties.  M.    Roberts  Conovee. 

Promising  AU-Purpose  Fowls 

'T'HE  Cornish  Fowl  is  a  comparatively 
^  new  breed  being  a  cross  between-  the 
Jungle  fowl  of  India  and  the  English 
Game  The  standard  weight  of  the  cock 
is  nine  pounds;  hen,  six  and  one  half. 
The  Cornish  is  a  quiet  peaceable  bird, 
altogether  different  from  the  so-called 
Pit  Game.  The  old  name,  "Cornish  In- 
dian Game,"  was  applied  to  them  be- 
cause they  descended  from  the  India 
Wild  Fowl  and  originated  in  Cornwall, 
England. 

The  Cornish  is  one  of  our  best  all- 
purpose  breeds.    From  a  practical  stajjd- 


A  lypical  Cornish  Cock  of  Imported 
Ancestry 

point,  as  a  farmer's  chicken,  they  have 
proved  to  be  good  egg-producers  and 
stand  in  the  front  rank  as  table  fowls, 
the  meat  savoring  of  wild  game:  They 
have  a  low,  pea  comb  which  will  not 
freeze  and  a  small  amount  of  feathers. 
The  Cornish  hen  lays  an  egg  as  large 
as  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  weighs  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  Leghorn. 

The  "Cornish  Indian  Games"  of  the 
past  were  tall,  thin  and  small-bodied,  and 
generally  conceded  to  be  of  no  account. 
But  the  Cornish  standard  has  changed,  and 
in  recent  years  many  typical  specimens 
imported  from  England  have  improved 
the  flocks  in  this  country.  The  present- 
day  Cornish  chicken  has  a  wedge-shaped 
body  with  a  deep,  full  breast ;  broad 
back ;  short,  thick  shanks  set  well  apart, 
and  a  short,  low  tail.  The  bird  in  gen- 
eral is  compactly  built,  vigorous  and 
majestic  looking. 

The  hens  make  very  fine  sitters,  and 
watch  and  protect  their  young  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives.  The  chicks  are 
quick  growing ;  at  ten  weeks  of  age  they 
have  been  made  to  weigh  three  pounds. 
They  are  also  extremely  hardy,  and  will 
live  and  thrive  by  self-support,  if  al- 
lowed. 

Farmers  hunt  for  the  best  breed  of 
hogs,  horses  or  cattle,  and  it  is  just  as 
important  to  hunt  for  the  best  farm 
chicken.  I  have  bred  nearly  every  kind, 
but  like  the  Cornish  best  of  any  I  have 
ever  handled,  and  I  believe  that  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  seen  as  a  common 
barn-yard  fowl.       F.  E.  Vanderhoof. 

Gritty  grit  is  the  only  stuf¥  for  hens. 
Some  of  it  is  too  smooth  to  grind  much 
food  for  your  biddies. 

With  poultry  and  eggs  at  present 
good  prices  there  are  but  few  farmers 
who  will  not  admit  that  they  would 
rather  have  them  to  sell  than  to  buy. 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff 
Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 


Fences  Cost  the  Least 
and  give  the  most 
returns  of  any  im- 
provements on  the 
farm 

Look  around  and  see  the  farmer 
who  has  money  in  the  bank  and 
who  buys  another  quarter-section 
every  few  years.  See  his  farm 
— it  is  fenced  hog-tight.  What 
is  good  for  him  is  good  for  you. 
Enough  feed  is  wasted  on  the  av- 
erage quarter-section  of  unfenced 
fields  to  feed  a  large  drove  of 
hogs. 

Any  American  Fence  dealer  will 
quote  you  figures  that  may  aston- 
ish you  on  fencing  your  farm  with 
heavy,  hog-tight  fence.  You  have 
no  idea  how  little  money  it  takes, 
considering  what  you  will  actually 
save. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard, 
stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven- 
wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world. 
Galvanized  by  the  latest  improved 
process — the  best  that  the  skill  and 
experience  of  years  has  taught. 
Built  on  the  elastic,  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,- which  effect- 
ively protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard 
usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service 
you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and 
all  conditions  and  you  will  find  that  the 
steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing 
are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BaackeSi  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago    New  York    Denver    iSan  Francisco 

NOTE— Dealers  Everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your  town 
and  have  iilm  show  you  the  different  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  "HOW  TO 
BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,"  furnished 
firee  for  the  asking. 


At  Last,  the 

Perfect 

Incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  5.00 
BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance -Took  20 
years toperfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  $10 
outiit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding — selling.  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  85,  Dayton,  Whto. 


r"Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  special  low  prices  on  all  sizes  oi 
r>  A/^IMI7  Incubators 
tvAl-^llNi:*  ana  Brooders 
—guaranteed  to  hatch  highest  percent 
age  of  eggs.    LiberalTrial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  market. 
Postal  brings  all  printed  matter  and. 
Special  prices  at  once.  Address 
RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY 
Box   96  >  Racinep  Wis. 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder  ^^V^ 


If  ordered  together  we 
_  send   both   for  $10 
reight  paid  east  o£  Rock- 

  'Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 

double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.« 
Box    79,       Racine,  Wis* 


120-EGG  IDEAL  $750 

Hatcher— Freight  Paid  a 

Other  sizes  (also  Brooders)  very 
low.    Metal-covered  all  'round,  n^r^— 
Safe;  simple;  guaranteed.    De-|^.l-^  -~- 
livered  free  east  of   Missouri  ■-^'^^^^-^ 
River  and  north  of  Tennessee.  If 
further,    write    for  delivered 
price.  Get  poultry  guide,  free. 


J.W.  Miller  Co.. Box  31  .Froeport.lll. 


GET 
FREE 
BOOK 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


The  Guaranteed  Roofing- 

CONGO 

A  SURETY  BOND 
with  every  roll 


Congo  IS  the 
only  ready  roofing 
cartying  a  National  Surety  Bond  in 
every  roll. 

These  Legal  Bonds  absolutely 
guarztntee  your  roofs  for  /  0  years  if 
covered  with  Congo  2  or  3  ply. 
We  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
sbable  you  will  get  even  longer 
service. 

The    National  Surety  Company 
is  one  of  the  best  known  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  country.    They  have  over 
$2,000,000.00  assets. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  keen  satisfac- 
tion to  us  that  they  ate  willing  to  stand  behind 
Congo. 


Of  course  we  have  to  pay  them 
a  regular  insurance  premium.  We 
are  glad  to  do  this,  however,  because 
we  (eel  satisfied  that  we  will  more 
than  get  our  money  back  in  increased 
business. 

We  feel  that  when  the  people  of 
the  country  realize  that  we  are  willing 
to  back  up  Congo  with  an  honest  and 
legal  Guarantee  they  will  buy  Congo 
— and  Congo  only. 

If  you  win  send  us  your  name 
and  address,  we  v/iW  be  glad  to  send 
you  samples  of  Congo  and  a  copy  of 
the  Surety  Bond  so  that  you  can  see 
exactly  how  liberal  this  offer  is.  Write 
promptly. 


UNITED  ROOFING  AND  MFG.  CO.  553  west  end  trust  BLoa 

Chicago  San  Francisco  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


STOUT— STRONG— DURABLE— CHEAP 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Brown  rence  will  out- 
last any  other  because  o£  heavier  wires  and 
heavier  galvanizing.   Investlgrate  before 
you  buy.  160  styles  for  all  purposes.  [ 
15c  per  rod  up— We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Send  today  for  prices  and  free  sample 
of  all  No.  9  Kust  Proof  fence. 
The  BROWN  PfflCB  &  TOl  CO,  Dept.  2IW,  CleTelani  0. 


.SOBnysBest  All-SfeelFarm  Gate 

iy  Cheap  as  wood.    Lasts  a  lifetime.   12  ft.  long:  54  ia, 
bBBI  high.  Resists  all  kinds  of  etock.  Also  Farm  Fence. Orna- 
H  mental  Wire  and  Wrought  Iroa  Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  Special  Offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box306,  Decatur,  Ind. 


wiU  soon  pay  for  it- 
experience  needed. 
»  Belts,  Springs  or  compli- 
cated parts  to  gret  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 
The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric- 
tion Feedwith  one  hand;  sligrht  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  le=;s  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  workingr  machin- 
ery.   Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
Hope  St.,  Hackettsto — i,  N.  J.  1576  Te'-minal  Bldg.,    New  York 


T  ENGIN 

riRST  PURCHASE 


*0U  don't  want  to  experiment  with  an  engine. 
It's  too  expensive.  Buy  right  the  first  time  and 
your  power  troubles  are  over — at  once  and  for  all. 
The  engine  question  isn't  a  hard  one  to  answer — if  you  in- 
vestigate thoroughly.    For  you  will  find  I  H  C  engines  far 
superior.    Others  cannot  compare  in  efficiency,  simplicity, 
economy  and  strength. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who  are  discarding  other 
engines  for  the  I  H  C.    Buy  an  I  H  C  first — and  save  the  cost 
of  a  "one  year"  engine. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

There  is  one  to  meet  your  needs  exactly.  For  the  I  H  C  line 
offers  wide  choice.    Ask  the  local  I  H  C  agent  to  tell  you  about 
these  styles  and  sizes.    I  H  C  Vertical  engines — made  in  2,  3 
and  25-horsepower;  Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary)  in  4,  6, 
8, 10, 12, 15,  20  and  25-horsepower;  Famous  air-cooled  engines 
— in  1,  2  and  3-horsepower;  Hopper-cooled — in  2,  2>^ ,  3,  4,  6  and 
8-hbrsepower;  also  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 

International  tractors  have  been  successful  in  every  con- 
test, winning  the  highest  honors  at  home  and  abroad — an 
ideal  plowing  and  general  purpose  tractor — made  in  12, 
15  and  20-horsepower  sizes. 

Whichever  I  H  C  engine  you  buy  will  save  you  a  world  of  time, 
work  and  money.    You  can  find  no  better  power  to  run  the  cream 
separator,  wood  saw,  feed  cutter,  churn,  grindstone,  fanning 
mill,  corn  sheller,  thresher,  shredder,  and  the  many  other 
machines  on  your  farm.  There  is  no  better  power  to  pump 
water.    And  the  I  H  C  does  these  things  quickly,  surely 
and  cheaply.    It's  the  engine  that  pays  for  it- 
self— and  pays  the  biggest  dividend  on  its  cost. 

Investigate.  Then  judge  for  j'ourself.  Seethe 
1  H  C  dealer  in  j  our  town.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write 
direct  to  us  for  catalogues  you  are  interested  in. 

bternatlonal  Harvester  Company  of  America  Cliicago  USA 

tincorporated) 


Plan  for  Better  Oats 

How  to  improve  the  oats  crop  is  a 
problem.  Oats  are  not  highly 
profitable,  yet  we  should  secure 
the  largest  possible  yields  until  we  are 
able  to  substitute  a  better  crop  in  the 
rotation. 

In  the  average  stock-farm  rotation, 
oats  succeed  a  cultivated  crop,  and  the 
many  failures  are  not  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  the  kind  of  seed  sown  and  the 
haphazard  system  of  seeding.  Inferior 
seed  reduces  the  yield  every  time.  The 
cost  of  improved  seed  is  very  low  com- 
pared with  its  good  results.  Good  seed 
does  not  necessarily  mean  high-priced 
seed,  but  good,  plump  and  vigorous  oats 
that  will  make  a  rapid  growth  early. 
We  seldom  see  a  large  crop  from  a 
field  that  makes  a  slow  growth  in  the 
spring. 

Sowing  oats  from  the  bin  is  expensive 
and  undesirable.  At  least  thirty  per 
cent  should  generally  be  taken  out.  The 
light  oats  mostly  fail  to  germinate,  or 
produce  weak  and  delicate  plants.  Here 
the  fanning-mill  is  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  As  much  labor  is  required  to 
sow  light  seed  and  harvest  a  poor  crop 
as  to  sow  good  seed  and  harvest  a  good 
crop.  Run  the  seed  through  the  fanning- 
mill  two  or  three  times,  so  that  only 
large  and  plump  seed  will  be  left  for 
sowing. 

If  thirt}'  per  cent  of  the  oats  in  the 
bin  are  unfit  for  seed,  the  farmer  who  is 
sowing  one  hundred  bushels  is  throwing 
away  thirty  bushels  which  he  might  use 
for  feed.  If  he  sowed  thirty  bushels  of 
good  seed  instead,  the  improvement  in 
the  one  year's  crop  would  pay  for  the 
fanning-mill  and  cleaning. 

Actual  experiments  show  that  the 
yield  of  oats  may  be  increased  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  by  the  use 
of  large,  plump  seed-oats.  The  fanning- 
mill  removes  not  only  the  light  oats,  but 
the  weed-seeds.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant when  we  are  buying  seed-oats. 
It  does  not  do  to  take  chances  of  buying 
new  weeds  at  the  same  time. 

Smut  in  oats  frequently  reduces  the 
yield  more  than  six  per  cent.  It  can  be 
prevented  b}''  the  formalin  treatment, 
which  is  simple,  effective  and  ine.xpen- 
sive.  One  pint  of  the  formalin  (formal- 
dehyde forty  per  cent)  mixed  with  forty 
gallons  of  water  will  treat  forty  bushels 
of  oats.  Spread  the  oats  five  or  six 
inches  deep  on  a  tight  floor.  Then  add 
the  pint  of  formalin  to  a  barrel  con- 
taining forty  gallons  of  water.  Use  a 
sprinkling-can  and  shovel  the  oats  while 
the  mixture  is  being  applied  so  that  each 
oat  will  have  a  thorough  and  effective 
treatment.  After  the  application  of  the 
formalin  mixture,  shovel  the  oats  into  a 
long  pile  and  cover  with  canvas,  blankets 
or  sacks  and  leave  the  pile  covered  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  to  prevent  the  forma- 
lin evaporating.  After  removing  the 
cover  spread  the  oats  on  the  floor  and 
shovel  them  over  frequently  so  that  they 
will  dry  out  rapidly. 

The  amount  of  oats  co  sow  to  the  acre 
depends  on  various  conditions,  such  as 
the  quality  of  the  seed,  the  manner  in 
which  the  ground  has  been  prepared,  the 
fertility  of  the  ground  and  the  methods 
of  seeding.  The  less  the  amount  of  seed 
sown,  the  more  the  plants  tiller — Nature 
attempts  to  make  a  full  stand.  How- 
ever, I  prefer  a  thicker  stand,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  the  straw  that  grows  direct 
from  the  seed  possesses  more  vigor  and 
produces  larger  and  heavier  heads  of 
grain. 

On  a  well-prepared  oats-field  contain- 
ing plenty  of  available  fertility,  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  three  and  one 
half  bushels  of  cleaned  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  largest  crop  of  oats  that  I  ever 
raised  averaged  eighty-three  bushels  to 
the  acre  on  a  ten-acre  field.  This  crop 
resulted  from  sowing  three  and  one 
half  bushels  of  cleaned  seed  to  the  acre. 
However,  if  we  are  sowing  grass  or 
clover  seed  with  the  oats  crop,  the  seed 
will  be  wasted  if  we  sow  the  oats  too 
thick.  It  is  more  profitable  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  lighter  yield  of  oats  and  se- 
cure a  good  seeding  of  clover  or  grass. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  prompted 
me  to  substitute  winter  wheat  for  the 
oats  crop  in  the  rotations  practised  on 
my  own  farms. 

The  ideal  seed-bed  for  the  oats  crop 
is  secured  by  thoroughly  disking  and 
harrowing  a  potato  or  corn  field  early 
in  the  spring.  Never  give  the  field  one 
disking,  or  the  crop  will  be  uneven  and 
show  streaks,  or  never  try  to  remedy 
this  by  cross-disking,  or  the  streaks  will 
show  "both  ways.  The  best  method  is  to 
drive  so  that  the  disk  harrow  will  over- 
lap one  half,  allowing  the  outside  disk 
to  turn  the  small  narrow  strip  left  in 


the  center.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  thorough  harrowing,  the  more  thor- 
ough, the  more  ideal  the  seed-bed  will  be 
established.  Fall-plowed  land  should  be 
given  about  the  same  treatment,  although 
it  will  not  usually  need  as  much  work- 
ing. 

On  spring-plowed  ground  a  firm  and 
compact  seed-bed  must  be  established 
before  the  oats  are  sown.  When  grass 
and  clover  seed  are  sown  with  the  oats, 
a  roller  is  essential,  followed  by  a  light 
smoothing  harrow  to  crush  the  lumps 
and  level  the  surface. 

On  soils  containing  an  excess  of  ni- 
trogen or  where  stable  manure  has  been 
applied  the  oats  crop  often  lodges.  We 
frequently  hear  farmers  complain  that 
their  soil  is  too  rich  for  the  oats  crop 
and  that  this  causes  oats  to  grow  so 
large  they  lodge.  These  men  are  har- 
boring a  great  fallacy,  for  the  fact  is 
that  their  soil  is  too  poor,  it  lacks  the 
essential  element  necessary  to  give 
strength  and  stift'ness  to  the  straw.  The 
generality  of  soils  on  farms  where  grain 
crops  are  grown  are  deficient  in  mineral 
fertility.  Phosphoric  acid  enters  largely 
into  the  formation  of  the  grain.  Potash 
gives  strength  to  the  stalk  and  prevents 
the  lodging  of  the  grain.  It  is  because 
the  soil  lacks  potash  and  not  because  it 
is  too  rich  that  often  causes  failure 
with  the  oats  crop.  On  the  average 
farm  I  believe  that  it  is  profitable  to  ap- 
pl}'  a  fertilizer  carrying  considerable 
potash  to  our  oats  ground. 

W.  Milton  Kelly. 

Elevators  Run  at  Cost 

YOUR  editorial  of  January  2Sth  'about 
Canadian  elevators  is  the  most  im- 
portant item  I  have  seen  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  some  time. 

Last  summer  I  recommended  to  the 
city  council  of  this  city — Bowling  Green, 
Ohio — that  it  was  not  best  to  force  manu- 
facturing, but,  instead,  to  build  an  ele- 
vator and  to  buy  and  ship  grain  and  live 
stock  at  cost.  This  good  market  would 
bring  the  people  to  town  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  and  do  more  for  the  small 
city  than  the  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars that  has  been  spent  here  for  fac- 
tories and  other  improvements,  as  some 
of  the  factories  have  burned  and  gone 
out  of  business,  some  have  failed  and 
some  have  pulled  up  and  moved  to  an- 
other cit}-  for  more  bonus,  while  some 
small  factories  still  remain  here. 

These  run-at-cost  elevators  are  good 
for  the  farmers ;  now  suppose  we  make 
them  good  for  all  the  people.  Let  the 
elevators  grind  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  retail  the  flour  at  cost,  and 
butcher  the  animals  and  sell  the  meat  at 
retail  at  cost ;  this  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  about  forty  per  cent.  This 
would  help  all  classes  and  bring  the  good 
times  we  are  all  looking  for. 

M.  E.  Woodbury. 

Such  letters  as  the  above  indicate  the 
intense  interest  of  the  people  in  the  mat- 
ter of  economical  marketing.  We  need  not 
suggest  the  improbability  of  any  ordinary 
town's  adopting  the  idea  in  the  letter, 
nor  the  doubts  which  must  arise  as  to 
both  the  practicability  and  the  legality  of 
the  suggestion.  It  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  better  marketing  systems,  how- 
ever, and  we  gladlj'  publish  it  for  the 
stimulus  it  contains.  The  farmers  must 
get  together  and  make  their  own  systems 
of  coQperative  marketing.  The  towns 
and  villages  will  not,  and  probably  can- 
not, do  much  more  than  to  give  incidental 
aid  and  moral  support.  Editor. 

The  San  Jose  Scale 

[continued  from  page  4] 

solutions  or  other  spray  during  the  sum- 
mer to  clean  off  the  soft  scale,  bj'  fumi- 
gating strictly  according  to  state  rules 
and  in  many  cases  by  voluntary  addi- 
tional dipping  of  the  stock  in  standard- 
ized soluble  oil  solutions,  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  chances  taken  bj'  the 
buj'cr  of  nursery  stock. 

■To  any  person  who  is  asking  the  ques- 
tion that  heads  this  article  and  who  is 
hesitating  about  planting  or  buying 
orchards  for  fear  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
my  advice  will  be  that  of  the  summer 
girl  who  sat  on  the  sea-shore  in  the 
gloaming  of  the  last  day  of  the  season 
beside  the  man  whose  attentions  she  had 
been  cultivating  for  some  weeks.  Turn- 
ing her  head  temptingly,  she  asked, 
"Were  vou  getting  readv  to  kiss  me?" 
•'Why— why,  NO."  "Then,  why  did 
you  pucker  up  your  mouth?"  "I  got 
some  sand  on  my  tongue."  "You  had 
better  swallow  it  and  get  it  in  your 
svstem." 
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The  Simple  Secret  of  Big  Corn 
and  Wheat  Yields 

FOR  the  benefit  of  others,  I  wish  to 
outline  what  I  have  demonstrated 
in  connection  with  corn  and  wheat 
raising.  My  father-in-law  owned  this  farm 
for  twenty-five  years  and  his  last  crop  of 
corn  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
bushels  (of  ears)  per  acre.  ?Ie  was  con- 
sidered the  best  corn  and  wheat  farmer 
in  the  vicinity.  He  scored  deep  and 
planted  deep,  cultivated  once  with  har- 
row, twice  deep  with  the  two-horse  cul- 
tivator and  once  shallow.  I  have  produced 
on  the  same  farm  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  per  acre  (of  corn  in  the 
ear — not  shelled  corn). 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
good  seed.  It  is  well  to  plow  deep  and 
bring  up  a  small  amount  of  subsoil  or 
new  ground  when  plowing  for  corn.  I 
harrowed  thoroughly  and  scored  two 
thirds  the  depth  I  plowed.  The  corn 
came  up  in  fine  shape.  It  was  the  best 
stand  of  corn  in  the  township,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  supervisor,  a 
neighbor  farmer.  I  cultivated  four  times 
with  the  two-horse  cultivator  and  part  of 
it  once  with  the  one-horse  cultivator.  The 
results  demonstrated  that  shallow  cul- 
tivation was  the  proper  thing.  After 
husking  was  done  I  had  every  crib  full 
and  lots  of  other  places.  I  had  another 
field  which  produced  above  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  I  planted  this  corn  one 
grain  to  the  hill,  eleven  inches  between 
the  hills. 

Now  I  wish  to  describe  what  I  believe 
was  the  largest  corn  crop  ever  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere  from  ten  acres 
and  how  it  was  obtained.  John  Sheaffer, 
a  neighbor,  produced  it. 

His  land  has  been  well  manured,  then 
seeded  to  wheat  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  grass  two  j'ears.  It  was  then  manured 
and  plowed  in  the  spring,  then  given  a 
top-dressing  of  manure  and  a  light  ap- 
plication, about  forty  bushels,  of  lime  per 
acre  (lime  burned  in  stack).  It  was 
planted  as  soon  as  possible,  two  grains 
per  hill,  twenty-two  inches  between  hills, 
and  cultivated  three  times  to  an  ordinary 
depth,  not  deep.  It  was  the  grandest  field 
of  corn  I  ever  saw,  stalks  ten  to  twelve 
and  a  half  feet  high  and  nearly  twice  as 
large  in  diameter  as  other  corn  in  the 
neighborhood. 

There  were,  practically,  no  "nubbins," 
or  small  corn.  The  oldest  busker  carried 
a  small  hatchet  to  chop  off  the  ears  he 
could  not  break.  They  had  from  twenty 
to  thirty  rows  of  grains  on  the  cob,  and 
the  cobs  were  as  large  after  the  grain 
was  removed  as  most  corn  is  with  grain 
on.  The  yield  was  twenty-five  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  from  the  ten  acres,  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  bushels  per 
acre  of  ear-corn.  If  that  is  not  raising 
corn,  what  is  ? 

Relative  to  wheat,  I  never  could  raise  a 
fine  large  crop  of  wheat  from  sowing 
one  and  one  half  bushels  per  acre.  So  I 
began  experimenting.  I  sowed  two 
bushels  and  found  it  increasing  the  yield. 
Then  I  tried  two  and  one  third  bushels 
and  raised  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
The  average  before  had  been  twenty 
bushels,  farming  otherwise  in  the  same 
manner. 

Now  I  am  beginning  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. T  harrowed  my  wheat-ground  five 
times,  rolled  it  twice  and  dragged  it 
twice,  and  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  over 
it  ten  times  more.  I  had  it  in  magnificent 
condition  for  sowing,  but  we  cannot  get 
the  seed-bed  too  good  or  fine  for  wheat. 
The  whole  secret  of  good  wheat  is :  The 
best  seed,  the  best  fertilizer  and  the  best 
seed-bed.  John  M.  H.  Wise. 

This  letter  from  Perry  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  very  interesting,  as  showing 
what  a  good  farmer  has  actually  seen 
and  done.  His  doctrine  of  shallow  cul- 
tivation is  in  line  with  the  best  thought 
everywhere.  Thousands  of  farmers  grow 
good  corn  until  late  in  June  and  then 
half  kill  it  by  deep  plowing — mistakenly 
thinking  they  are  doing  a  "good  job." 
Mr.  Wise's  experience  in  thick  sowing  of 
wheat  accords  with  the  experiments  of 
the  Ohio  station,  where  increasingly  bet- 
ter yields  were  obtained  with  the  increase 
of  the  seed  sown,  up  to  ten  pecks.  But 
our  friends  in  the  drier  West  cannot  ac- 
cept the  same  standard.  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  Dry  Farming  apostle,  gets  his  best 
results  by  sowing  from  half  a  bushel  to 
three  pecks  per  acre,  though  at  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress  Mr,  Fairfield  of  Leth- 
bridge,  Alberta,  gave  experiences  show- 
ing better  results  b}'  thicker  sowing.  A 
thick-sown  crop  passes  moisture  into  the 
air  too  rapidly,  in  the  arid  or  semi-arid 
belt.  Elsewhere,  however,  it  seems  as 
if  the  standard  our  fathers  used  can  be 
increased,  with  profit.  Editor. 


Tuberculosis  on  the  Farm 

[continued  from  page  3] 

be  emphasized  is  that  such  an  animal,  al- 
though apparently  in  the  best  of  health, 
may  be  all  the  time  spreading  the  disease. 

Herds  infected  with  tuberculosis  may 
be  converted  into  healthy  herds  in  two 
ways.  The  most  rapid  method  is  the 
slaughter  of  all  animals  which  react  to 
the  tuberculin  test  and  the  substitution 
of  animals  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
free  from  the  disease  by  this  test.  .  It 
must  be  remembered  always  that  the  barn 
in  which  animals  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis have  been  kept  is  infected  with 
the  germs,  and  if  new  animals  are  put 
into  such  a  barn  before  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  disinfected,  these 
animals  will  almost  surely  contract  the 
disease  in  a  very  short  time.  In  every 
case,  therefore,  in  which  tuberculous 
animals  are  taken  out  of  a  barn,  the  barn 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  well  aired 
and  disinfected.  It  is  also  a  necessary 
precaution  to  test  new  animals  within  six 
months  and  get  rid  of  those  which  may 
react.  Retesting  of  the  entire  herd  must 
also  be  done.  I  know  of  some  very  fine 
herds  which  were  badly  infected,  but 
which  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
by  this  method.  It  is  expensive,  how- 
ever, if  only  first  cost  is  considered. 

In  Denmark,  Professor  Bang  has  de- 
vised a  method  which  goes  by  his  name, 
which  is  equally  efficient  and  less  expen- 
sive, tl'.ough  it  is  much  slower.  When  a 
cow  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, it  is  removed  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd  and  kept  in  a  barn  where  only 
tuberculous  animals  are  allowed.  Calves 
born  of  such  cows  are  removed  from 
their  mothers  immediately  after  birth  and 
are  reared  on  the  milk  of  healthy  cows 
or  on  milk  which  has  been  sterilized.  In 
this  way  healthy  animals  are  raised  from 
quite  badlj'-diseased  mothers. 

The  whole  method  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  tuberculosis  is  not  inherited,  as 
so  many  people  believe,  but  is  a  disease 
which  gains  entrance  to  the  system  after 
birth.  The  milk  of  tuberculous  cows 
may  be  used  for  many  purposes  if  prop- 
erly Pasteurized  or  sterilized. 

Bang's  system  has  worked  remarkably 
well  in  -Denmark  and  many  farms  which 
were  badly  infected  now  have  entirely 
healthy  herds  without  any  great  expense 
having  been  incurred.  A  number  of  states 
in  this  country  allow  this  system,  but  it 
is  seldom  practised  because  of  the  in- 
demnities paid  by  the  government  in  this 
country  for  condemned  animals  and  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  operating  two 
barns.  With  the  increase  in  population 
of  our  country,  it  is  probable  that  this 
system  will  come  more  into  use. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  danger  to 
mankind  from  the  use  of  milk  contain- 
ing the  bovine  germ.  This  subject  will 
be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  paper.  At 
present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  thoroughly  investigated  in 
Germany  and  England  by  governmental 
commissions,  both  of  which  have  found 
that  the  bovine  germ  causes  a  consider- 
able number  of  deaths  in  children ;  and 
in  America  and  several  other  countries 
private  workers  have  demonstrated  the 
same  thing. 

The  points  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
sist on  in  this  discussion  are  as  follows : 

First,  tuberculosis  is  a  communicable 
disease.  Every  case  arises  from  some 
other  case,  just  as  surely  as  every  oak 
tree  has  its  origin  from  some  other  oak 
tree. 

Second,  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  well 
known.  We  understand  how  it  is  thrown 
off  from  the  body  of  the  diseased  animal 
and  how  it  gains  entrance  to  the  body 
of  the  well  animal.  The  methods  of 
prevention  are  well  understood,  and  are 
fortunately  not  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Third,  a  diseased  animal  is  always  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  all  other  animals 
in  the  herd. 

Fourth,  the  disease  may  not  show  itself 
plainly  in  an  animal,  but  the  animal  is 
none  the  less  dangerous  to  its  fellows. 

Fifth,  tuberculosis  of  swine  is  becom- 
ing more  common  every  year  and  has  its 
origin  almost  invariably  from  the  disease 
in  cattle. 

Sixth,  healthy  herds  should  be  main- 
tained, not  only  because  they  pay  better, 
but  also  because  diseased  herds  are  dan- 
gerous to  human  health. 


The  practical  farmer  measures  all  that 
he  hears,  reads  and  sees,  and  then  uses 
his  best  judgment  when  putting  this  com- 
bined knowledge  to  practical  use.  His 
contributions  to  the  agriculture  press  are 
read  with  interest,  for  he  knows  what 
he  knows,  and  says  what  he  does. 

Wm.  M.  K 


PROBABLY  no  ready  roofing  but 
Amatite  would  give  any  satisfac- 
tion under  such  conditions  of 
exposure  as  on  the  roof  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Works,  illustrated  here- 
with. The  smoke  of  the  railroad  and 
from  the  factory's  own  stack,  the  heat 
and  the  fumes  incident  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  sanitary  ware,  especially  the 
heat  of  the  kilns,  all  combined  to  test  a 
roofing  to  the  utmost. 

In  1905  this  factory  was  roofed  with 
Amatite — 15,000  square  feet  of  it.  Four 
years  later  the  manufacturers  write  us 
as  follows: 

''Washington,  N.  J.. 

June  17,  1909. 
Dear  Sirs: — We  have  used  your  Amatite 
Roofing  for  the  last  four  years  and  are  pleased 
to  recommend  same,  as  we  think  it  is  the 
most  durable  roofing  of  its  kind  in  the  market 
to-day.  We  placed  it  on  a  dry  kiln  about  four 
years  ago,  which  is  a  severe  test  on  any  roof- 
ing material,  and  it  has  given  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Having  built  a  new  kiln  this  year  we 
used  the  same  material.  We  have  also  used  it 
on  the  addition  to  our  -factory  which  was  built 
this  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 
AMERICAN  SANITARY  WORKS. 

H.  A.  MAYO,  Asst.  Treas." 


Hard  Use! 


Undoubtedly  any  ordinary  ready  roof- 
ing would  have  required  painting  at 
least  every  year  under  these  conditions. 
Amatite,  however,  never  requires 
painting  because  it  has  a  mineral  sur- 
face which  is  better  and  more  durable  in 
every  way  than  paint  could  possibly  be. 

That  is  the  way  a  roof  ought  to  be 
made.  A  roofing  which  has  to  be 
painted  every  little  while  so  that  it  will 
not  leak  is  no  roof  at  all.  Any  kind  of 
paper  or  cloth  could  be  used  for  a  roof 
if  you  were  content  to  paint  it  often 
enough  and  thick  enough.  The  paint 
on  ordinary  roofings  constitutes  the 
real  roof. 

Next  time  you  need  a  roofing,  re- 
member that  it  is  now  possible  to  buy 
Amatite,  which  needs  no  painting. 
Remember  also  that  Amatite,  despite 
its  "no-paint"  feature,  costs  no  more 
than  other  ready  roofings. 

Free  sample  on  request. 
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HIGH  SPEED  CONCRETE  $ 

TILE  MACHINE 


UNDER  ACTUAL  TEST 
two  of  these  Wizard  Tile 
Machines  operated  by  five  men 
have  turned  out  as  many  con- 
crete tile  in  one  day  as  the  big 
$1,000  machines  which  require 
an  engine  and  seven  men  to 
operate.  A  day 's  output  of  the 
Wizard  Tile  Machine  is  from  900 
to  1,200  perfect  tile  10  inches 
long  with  4- inch  opening  and 
inch  wall,  and  selling  readily 
for  7  cents 
each.  $63.00 
to  $84.00  is 
the  value  of 
your  day's 
product,  and 
the  profit 
above  cost  of 
material  and 
labor  is  about 
$35.00  a  day. 

Wizard  Automatic  Block  Machine,  $42.50 

The  only  really  successful  and  by  far  the  fastest  automatic  block 
machine  on  the  market,  sold  at  less  than  half  the  price  others 
charge  for  inferior  machines.  Gnaranteed  to  make  perfect  blocks 
on  the  face  down  principle.  Faster  than  any  other  machine  sold. 

Our  Triumph  Block  Machine  at  $16.95  is  by  far  the  best  low 
priced  block  machine  on  the  market. 

Fence  Post  Molds 

Our  Fence  Post  Molds,  making  concrete  fence  posts  either  by  semi-dry 
or  slush  system,  are  the  best  molds  on  the  market  and  are  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  ever  before  asked  for  a  practical  mold. 


The  Wizard  Block 
Machine.  Fastest  and 
best  on  the  market. 


\m — 

CONCRETE 

BLOCK 
MACHINERY  1] 
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Send  today  for  Concrete 
Catalog  No.7IF36 


Write  for  TMs  Free  Catalog 

Handsome  molds  for  post  columns,  piers,  balusters 
and  Capitols.  A  full  and  complete  line  at  recor"? 
bi-eakiug  low  prices.  Wo  sell  more  concrete  blocli 
machines,  molds  and  supplies  than  any  other  con- 
cern in  the  world.  Our  catalog  tells  the  story.  It 
is  the  most  complete  book  of  information  on  con- 
Crete  machinery,  whether  you  are  contemplating 
concrete  building  for  yourself  or  for  others.  This 
book  shows  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  own 
concrete  buildings  and  how  to  make  a  profit  in  the 
concrete  material  business.  We  will  send  it  free 
on  request  the  ver    day  you  ask  for  it. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,Chicago  IS  * 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Canadicin  Subscriptions 


.  .  .  50  cents 
1  Year,  75  cents 


Entelred  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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THE   CROWELL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  J2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  25^  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  5*  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


Coal  and  Congress 

A COUNTRY  without  coal  could  not  remain  civilized 
according  to  our  present  standards.  In  a  way 
our  national  life  must  flourish  or  decline  as  coal 
is  plentiful  and  cheap  or  scarce  and  dear.  Our  houses, 
our  machinerj-,  our  clothing,  our  food,  our  paper,  our 
books,  our  travel,  our  commerce,  all  are  manifold  ex- 
pressions of  power  derived  from  coal.  Most  of  us 
buy  coal  as  coal ;  all  of  us  buy  coal  already  burned  as 
expressed  in  things  manufactured,  and  we  all  sell  things 
the  value  of  which  is  determined  b}'  coal  to  be  burned 
in  transportation  and  manufacture.  Hence  no  sub- 
stance is  more  important  to  us  all  than  coal. 

We,  as  a  nation,  own  vast  bodies  of  coal.  We  have 
sold  to  private  parties  for  almost  nothing  great  areas 
of  coal-lands,  but  we  have  much  left.  A  long  time  ago 
a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  sale  at  not  less  than 
thirty  dollars  an  acre  of  coal-lands  if  within  fifteen 
miles  of  a  railway,  and  at  not  less  than  twenty  dollars 
an  acre  if  more  than  fifteen  miles.  Notice  the  words, 
"not  less  than."  Our  land  department  adopted  the 
astounding  rule  that  this  meant  "not  more  than.'' 
E\en  though  we  know  this  to  be  true,  it  seems  in- 
credible. If  a  person  should  send  an  agent  to 
market  with  a  car  of  fruit  with  instructions  not  to 
sell  at  less  than  five  dollars  a  barrel,  and  he  should 
refuse  to  accept  more  than  five  dollars,  no  matter  what 
the  market  price  might  be,  we  should  say  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  that  the  man  was  insane,  idiotic 
or  bought. 

Roosevelt  and  Garfield  changed  that,  by  having  the 
coal-lands  classified  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  coal 
in  them.  But  even  under  this  new  and  .more  justifiable 
plan,  the  coal  will  be  in  great  part  lost  to  us.  It  is 
being  sold  at  a  few  cents  a  ton,  and  only  that  already 
discovered  can  be  sold.  All  of  which  we  do  not  know 
is  lost  to  us.  All  increases  in  price  are  lost.  It  should 
not  be  sold  at  all.  It  should  be  kept  by  the  government 
and  mined  by  lessees  who  would  pay  a  royalty  on  each 
ton  dug.  The  government  could  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  coal  combines  by  this  plan,  and  coal  from  the 
government  mines  would  compete  with  other  coal  and 
we  should  all  be  delivered  from  the  clutches  of 
monopoly.  Coal  would  be  more  plentiful  and  cheaper, 
and  all  our  lives  fuller,  easier,  more  highly  civilized. 

The  administration  "conservation  bill"  provides  for 
just  this  system  of  holding  coal-lands  and  having  them 
worked  on  lease.  It  is  a  bill  that  the  President  asks 
passage  for.  The  people  who  want  to  monopolize  coal, 
who  have  been  getting  lands  for  "not  more  than"  when 
the  laws  says  "not  less  than,"  and  who  are  now  getting 
it  for  a  few  cents  a  ton  for  that  only  which  has  been 
discovered,  are  opposing  the  conservation  bill.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  administration  does  not  much  hope 
to  pass  the  measure  this  session. 

But  public  opinion  maj'  demand  its  passage  so  loudly 
as  to  force  the  hand  of  a  reluctant  Congress.  This 
editorial  will  probably  be  read  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. If  so,  every  reader  may  do  something  to  im- 
press upon  congressmen  and  senators  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  is  awake.  -Public  meetings  may  be  called. 
Resolutions  may  be  passed.  Letters  may  be  written. 
All  these  things  should  oe  done.  Nothing  could  be 
better  for  the  nation  than  for  the  very  hills  and  road- 
sides and  prairies  to  take  fire  with  indignation  at  the 
very  thought  of  a  failure  to  pass  this  bill.  It  may  be 
the  privilege  of  some  reader  of  this  to  set  in  his  own 
neighborhood  the  fire,  which  shall  so  grow  as  to  tinge 
with  red  the  western  sky,  as  seen  from  Washington, 
with  the  flame  of  the  righteous  passion  of  a  people 
whose  dearest  rights  have  been  trifled  with  too  long. 

^  ^ 

■  Hurry  is  the  worm  that  eats  the  heart  out  of  many 
of  our  farm  operations.  Just  one  more  time  across 
with  the  harrow,  a  little  more  time  taken  with  the  plow, 
a  trifle  more  of  care  in  carrying  out  what  seem  small 
details — these  will  bring  better  crops,  better  soil  condi- 
tions and  better  success  generally. 

Some  men  by  the  care  and  earnestness  they  put  into 
their  work  w411  do  better  farming  with  an  old  tool  than 
others  will  with  the  most  costly  implements.  It  is  the 
man  and  not  the  machine  that  counts. 


Nowadays  we  employ  highered  help. 

Gullies  are  like  hollow  teeth — need  filling. 

One  of  the  fates,  at  least,  is  friendly  to  the  farmer — 
phosphate. 

The  man  who  tries  to  do  better  than  the  average 
raises  the  average. 

There  is  a  difference  worth  noting  between  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  high  living. 

The  farmer  who  makes  love  to  Mother  Earth  and 
caresses  her  with  proper  tillage  will  win  her  best  favors. 

The  farmer  who  robs  the  soil  may  be  immune  from 
legal  punishment,  but  not  from  ignominy  in  the  hearts 
of  posterity. 

Are  you  going  to  farm  this  season  "hit-or-miss" 
fashion,  or  are  >ou  reducing  your  efforts  to  a  system? 
The  first  means  more  labor  and  less  returns :  while  the 
other  will  require  less  physical  effort,  with  greater 
profits.  Take  your  choice  I 

Do  These  Things  Mean  Invasion? 

IS  THE  country  about  to  be  invaded  by  a  migration 

from  the  city  to  the  farm?  If  so.  what  is  the 
significance  of  the  movement — if  there  is  such  a 
movement — to  us  who  are  already  on  the  farm?  That 
the  "back-to-the-land"  cry  in  this  country  has  deeply 
afi^ected  the  minds  of  thousands  in  every  large  city, 
as  well  as  many  in  small  towns,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
That  the  space  which  has  been  recently  given  in  the 
press  to  puffery  of  the  profits  of  farming  is  filling  per- 
haps millions  of  minds  in  city  skulls  with  deceptive 
dreams  of  opulence  from  farming,  and  that  it  has 
vastly  and  unfortunately  accelerated  the  "back-to-the- 
land"  tendency,  must  be  true.  And  when  city  schools 
begin  to  teach  agriculture,  and  city  night-schools  take 
up  the  same  science,  we  may  as  well  sit  up  and  take 
a  little  notice  of  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  plowed 
fields  from  the  pavement. 

The  Bedford  branch  of  the  Young  !Men's  Christian 
Association,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  now  giving  a 
course  of  twelve  practical  lectures  on  country  life  for 
city  men.  The  best  specialists  in  the  country  are  tell- 
ing these  town  people  how  and  where  to  locate,  the 
equipment  they  will  need,  teaching  of  the  soil  and  its 
fertilization  and  its  improvement  by  mechanical  means, 
demonstrating  in  a  lesson  on  fruit-growing  how  to 
graft,  prune  and  bud  and  manage  an  orchard  or  a 
small  fruit-patch,  how  to  lay  out,  plant  and  handle  a 
vegetable-garden,  and  how  to  fight  garden  pests.  There 
are  two  lessons  on  poultry-raising,  one  on  live  stock, 
one  on  dairying,  one  evening  devoted  to  practical  sug- 
gestions for  beginners  and  one  to  first-hand  reports  of 
individual  successes — a  regular  farmers'  institute. 

Of  course,  these  twelve  lessons  will  not  make  a 
farmer;  but  with  the  Saturday-afternoon  trips  to  farms 
near  New  York  Citj',  the  course  will  give  the  greenest 
beginner  a  push  toward  farming.  It  will  make  the 
man  who  has  been  making  the  best  use  of  his  back 
yard  for  a  few  years  a  better  man  in  his  specialty  than 
is  many  a  man  who  is  making  a  living  from  the  soil, 
and  render  him  better  equipped  for  doing  business  on 
a  larger  scale  than  the  "sure-enough"  farmer  might  at 
first  be  willing  to  believe. 

The  fact  that  the  cities  are  stirring  with  this  ten- 
dency to  return  to  the  farms  is  of  great  significance  to 
us  as  farmers.  ]Much  of  it  will  disappear  when  the 
present  false  notions  as  to  the  excessive  profits  of 
farming  are  dispelled  by  time  :  but  back  of  it  all  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  impulse  which  is  likely  to  move  large 
bodies  of  people. 

Well,  if  they  come  to  the  farming  neighborhoods 
with  more  progressive  ideas  than  we  have,  it  will  help 
us.  If  they  come  needing  help,  we  should  be  ready 
to  help  them.  And  we  should  see  to  it  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  become  the  exclusive  possessors  of 
scientific  agricultural  education.  We  should  see  to  it 
that  our  rural  schools  are  as  much  farther  advanced 
in  agricultural  teaching  than  the  city  schools,  as  they 
are  more  important  to  the  business  of  farming.  That 
duty  rests  on  us.  Are  we  doing  anything  to  dis- 
charge it? 


Get  Ready  for  the  Corn  Crop  of  1 920 

jLjERE  you  have  ten  ears  of  seed-corn  that  look  equally 
good.  You  have  selected  them  with  care  from  the 
stalk,  so  as  to  get  the  progeny  of  good  individuals. 
You  believe  in  good  breeding  in  corn  as  in  cattle,  and 
you  think  you  have  done  your  duty.  Yes,  you  believe — 
but  is  it  that  sort  of  dynamic  belief  that  never  rests 
until  it  is  worked  out  in  practice? 

If  you  plant  those  ten  ears  of  corn,  thinking  that  they 
will  bring  you  returns  as  uniform  as  their  appearance, 
you  have  only  a  kind-of,  sort-of  belief  in  corn-breed- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  tell  within  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  which  is  the  best  seed. 
There  is  an  old  adage  that  you  have  to  summer  and 
winter  with  a  man  before  you  know  him,  and  it  holds 
good  in  a  still  greater  degree  with  corn.  There  may 
be  in  that  group  of  ten  ears  one  that  will  bring  you 
three  times  the  yield  that  the  one  lying  beside  it  will 
bring.  The  only  way  to  tell  is  to  plant  the  "ears 
separatel}-,  and  see. 

The  corn-breeders  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion out  of  six  uniformly  good  ears  got  a  yield  under 
identical  conditions  at  the  rate  of  57.8  bushels  per  acre 
from  Ear  No.  6,  and  82.9  bushels  from  Ear  No.  1. 
Correcting  the  result  by  taking  into  account  the  greater 
percentage  of  marketable  corn  in  the  best  ear,  the 
difference  was  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Almd,  this  was 
not  the  dift'erence  between  good  and  bad  seed,  but  be- 
tween two  ears  of  apparently  good  seed.  Every  farm 
should  have  its  ear-to-row  breeding-plot,  and  every 
farmer  should  summer  and  winter  with  his  seed-corn, 
and  know  for  years  back  what  the  ancestors  of  his  corn 
have  done.  Lots  of  trouble?  Yes — but  think  of  the 
trouble  of  growing  that  odd  thirty  bushels  with  inferior 
seed.  Can  you  think  of  any  easier  way  to  double  your 
yield,  with  the  same  work,  in  the  crop  of  1920? 

Better  to  have  a  good  grip  on  yourself  than  to  have 
a  tight  grip  on  the  mone\  -bags. 

The  kind  of  farmer  who  combs  his  hair  only  when 
going  away  from  home  or  receiving  company  usually 
curries  his  horses  only  when  he  drives  out  on  the  road, 
and  then  the  slickest  part  of  the  job  is  intended  to  be 
only  on  the  spots  that  show  the  most. 

Here's  something  worth  while  writing  us,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cause  of  good  farming.  Is  there  an 
abandoned  or  run-out  farm  in  your  neighborhood, 
the  history  of  which  you  know?  If  so,  why  not  write 
and  tell  us  the  story  of  it,  giving  the  causes  that  led 
to  its  deterioration.  We  should  like  to  print  some  of 
these  stories  in  F.\rm  and  Fireside  and  pay  for  them, 
of  course,  if  we  print  them.  They  ought  to  be  brief 
and  clear,  and  point  a  moral  that  farmers  can  find  real 
value  in.  Another  thing :  Do  you  happen  to  know  in- 
timately a  case  of  some  man's  taking  one  of  those  run- 
out farms  and  restoring  it  to  productiveness  ?  Do  you 
know  how  it  was  done?  If  so,  write  us  that  story. 
We  believe  a  good  many  people  would  find  it  enlight- 
ening.   Let  3'otir  light  shine. 

Cow-Peas  for  Ensilage 

A  T  F.^iRHOPE,  Alabama,  thi.s  winter  the  writer  saw 
as  fine  ensilage  as  an\-  one  could  ask  for,  made 
exclusively  from  cow-peas.  It  was  being  fed  to  regis- 
tered Jerseys  whose  appreciation  of  it  was  evident. 
The  owner  asserts  that  cow-peas  are  an  ideal  silage 
crop  in  southern  .-Maliama.  The  crop  must  be  left  in 
the  field  until  the  pods  are  yellow  before  being  placed 
in  the  silo.  Here-  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay 
is  being  tried  a  most  interesting  experiment- in  dairy- 
ing. The  cows  are  tested  scientifically  and  fed  by  the 
soiling  S}'stem.  No  pasture  will  be  provided  for.  The 
barn  and  buildings  are  so  constructed  as  to  economize 
labor  in  every  way  and  the  expectation  is  that  a  man, 
his  wife  and  one  hand  will  take  care  of  twenty  cows, 
feed  them,  cultivate  the  crops  and  haul  out  the  manure 
every  day.  The  South  is  deficient  in  pasture :  but  if 
the  system  entered  upon  on  this  farm  can  be  shown 
to  be  commercially  profitable,  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  great  future  for. the  dairyman  in  the  South,  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  blue-grass  and  timothy. 
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TKe/FARnER5'  LODDY. 


IF  YOU  were  circumstanced  so  that  day  by  day  you 
could  watch  the  interesting  performance  which  is 
being  staged  by  the  Senate  Committee  to  investigate 
the  high  cost  of  living,  you  would  by  this  time  have  got 
a  pretty  accurate  impression  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure which  is  technically  known  as  a  "whitewash." 
A  whitewash  is  an  investigation  that  does  not  investi- 
gate, an  inquiry  that  is  careful  not  to  inquire,  ending 
with  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  based  on  the  presentation 
of  only  part  of  the  facts. 

This  present  investigation,  however,  is  intended  to 
accomplish  more  than  the  usual  formal  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  It  is  designed  to  bring  forth  and  lay  before 
the  public  a  mass  of  testimony  from  which  a.  certain 
kind  of  argument  may  be  developed — argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff  law. 

That  law  is  going  to  be  the  largest  issue  in  the  con- 
gressional campaign  the  coming  autumn,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  high-tariff  interests  that 
the  material  be  gathered  together,  from  which  the  most 
artful  and  effective  defense  may  be  made  of  the  new 
law.  In  effect,  therefore,  this  investigation  has  taken 
a  commission  to  prepare  a  handbook,  a  campaign 
manual,  out  of  which  may  be  adduced  "arguments" 
and  "facts"  in  support  of  the  Aldrich  law. 

I  don't  say  this  complainingly ;  certainly  not  with  any 
purpose  to  criticize  unduly  the  part}'  in  power.  I  know 
that  the  Democrats,  when  they  have  been  in  power, 
have  done. very  similar  things  many  a  time.  That  is 
part  of  the  game  of  politics,  and  probably  it  is  in- 
separable from  popular  government.  There  isn't  any 
doubt  that  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  alriiost  all  of  them  some  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  forces  nowadays  in  con- 
trol of  politics — politics  in  both  parties — include  a  large 
proportion  of  leaders  vvho  conceive  that  their  highest 
siiccesses  in  statecraft  are  accomplished  when  -they 
most  effectively  bunco  the  largest  possible  number  of 
folk  for  the  longest  possible  period. 

=H     ^  ^ 

jgUT  you  will  want  to  know  how  it  is  being  done  in  this 
investigation.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  chairman 
and  dominating  spirit  in  the  investigation  is  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  ,  the 
same  shrewd  statesman  who,  when  this  tariff  bill  was 
reported  a  year  ago,  sent  word  to  the  textile  manufac- 
turers of  New  England,  through  the  Boston  news- 
papers, in  substance  thus : 

"The  cotton  and  woolen  schedules  are  such  a  good 
thing  that  I  really  don't  dare  to  talk  much  about  them." 

Well,  Senators  Dolliver  and  LaFollette  sat  up  o' 
nights  and  studied  those  schedules,  and  told  the  coun- 
try about  the  concealed  jokers  which  warmed  the  cockles 
of  the  Lodge  heart  and  made  Lodge  anxious  that  no 
undue  attention  should  be  attracted  to  those  schedules. 
]\lr.  Lodge  wanted  the  public  to  know  as  little  as  possi- 
ble about  the  beauties  of  those  schedules  in  which  his 
New  England  friends  were  interested,  lest  too  much 
knowledge  might  be  dangerous  to  the  graft. 

Mind,  then,  this  is  the  same  gentleman  who  is  now 
directing  the  "broad,  impartial  and  searching"  inves- 
tigation that  is  to  prove — ^that  the  tariff  is  all  right ! 

The  committee  started  out  to  look  into  the  retailer. 
Retail  dealers,  particularly  in  groceries,  meats,  fish, 
game,  butter  and  eggs,  milk  and  the  like,  were  sum- 
moned from  many  cities  to  tell  about  the  conditions 
of  their  trade,  the  prices  they  pay  and  those  they  re- 
ceive, the  tastes  of  the  buying  public,  etc.  Early  in  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry  a  groceryman  from  Baltimore 
was  examined.  He  told  about  the  immense  increase 
of  prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  said  half  the  re- 
tailers in  Baltimore  were  earning  a  bare  living  and  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  that  most  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  retire  if  they  could  only  find  buyers  for 
their  business.    And  then  he  went  on  : 

"The  five-cent  shows  are  ruining  business  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  the  working  people  live.  The 
people  spend  their  money  on  the  moving-picture  shows, 
instead  of  paying  their  Mils." 

Whereupon  the  five-cent  show  business  received  a 
rigorous  inquisition,  and  the  fact  of  the  public's  reck- 
less extravagance  in  attending  these  shows  was  brought 
out  in  all  its  hideousness  ! 

You  might  think  that  at  this  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation some  thought  would  have  been  given  to  the 
steadily  mounting  railroad  rates  which  have  been  the 
rule  of  the  last  ten  years,  taking  money  by  millions 
and  adding  the  rate  taxation,  to  the  burden  which  the 
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consumer  must  pay  in  his  price.  But  no;  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  increase  in  transportation  tolls  has  not 
been  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  as  yet.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  too  busy  getting  at  the  horrendous  truth 
about  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  workingman's  fam- 
ily which  goes  to  a  five-cent  theater ! 

^    ^  ^ 

y^ND  along  about  the  same  time  that  this  inquisition 
into  the  villainies  of  the  five-cent  show  was  going 
on.  Senator  Lodge  made  a  speech  in  a  New  Jersey  town. 
The  investigation  by  his  committee  was  the.  theme  of 
his  remarks.  The  senator  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  real  causes  of  high  prices.  That  the  tariff' 
cannot  have  anything  much  to  do  with  it,  he  undertook 
to  illustrate  by  showing  that  the  price  of  raw  cotton, 
which  is  not  protected  and  is  not  controlled  by  a  trust, 
has  been  steadily  advancing  for  years ;  the  price  of 
sugar,  which  is  highly  protected  and  controlled  by  a 
trust,  has  been  steadily  going  down  and  the  price  of 
oil,  controlled  by  a  trust,  but  not  protected,  has  been 
likewise  going  down. 

The  senator  was  in  error  -in  describing  oil  as  un- 
protected, for  under  the  Dingley  law  it  was  highly  pro- 
tected by  a  countervailing  duty,  d^espite  that  it  was 
nominally  on  the  free  list.  But  that  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  reasoning  and  the  facts  use'd  by  the  proponents 
of  the  extreme  high-tariff  program. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  the  Lodge  state- 
ment. Raw  cotton  has  been  rising  in  price  because  the 
world's  supply  has  not  been  keeping  pace  with  the  de- 
mand, and  also  because  of  the  increasing  volume  of 
money  everywhere,  which  tends  to  raise  all  prices. 
Sugar  has  fluctuated  somewhat  in  recent  years ;  but 
the  small  reductions  in  price  may  be  traced  directly  to 
the  reduction  of  tariff  duties  under  the  reciprocity 
agreement  with  Cuba  and  under  the  free-trade  arrange- 
ment which  lets  in  a  vast  tonnage  of  sugar  from  our 
colonies  free  of  duty.  Sugar,  in  short,  far  from  prov- 
ing that  neither  the  tariff  nor  the  trusts  make  high 
prices,  is  the  perfect  proof  that  the  tariff  and  some  of 
the  trusts  are  most  intimately  related.  Kerosene?  Yes, 
kerosene  is  cheaper  than  it  was  forty  years  ago;  a  good 
deal  cheaper.  But  it  is  costing  the  consumer  about 
fifty  per  cent  more  than  it  would  cost  him  if  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  were  willing,  or  were  forced,  to  take 
only  a  reasonable  profit  on  its  actual  investment. 

^    ^  ^ 

g  UT  when  I  set  out  in  this  letter  I  had  in  mind  to  tell 
about  the  greatest  of  the  causes  of  high  prices,  the 
particular  cause  that  the  Lodge  committee  is  not  both- 
ering to  investigate,  and  will  not  hereafter  worry  about. 
That  is  inflation  of  capitalization. 

If  you  have  a  hardware-store  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  incorporate  it,  you  would  naturally  incor- 
porate it  for  ten  thousand  dollars  capital.  That  would 
be  honest  valuation  of  what  you  have. 

But  suppose  when  you  incorporate  you  decide  to  in- 
crease the  capital  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  you  have  added  anything  to 
the  stock  or  made  the  business  more  valuable.  You 
have  simply  marked  it  up  because  it  pleased  your 
vanity  to  have  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar,  instead 
of  a  ten-thousand-dollar,  corporation. 

You  sell  your  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock 
to  various  people  who  were  innocent  enough  to  believe 
that  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  corporation  must 
have  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  property.  These 
innocents  finally  discover  they  paid  too  much.  They  must 
either  lose  their  money  or  else  make  the  business  earn 
more.  How  can  the)'  make  it  earn  more — enough  more 
to  pay  dividends  on  ten  times  as  much  capital  as  it 
ought  to  have? 

By  no  possible  process  except  increasing  the  prices 
of  what  it  sells.  That  is  perfectly  plain.  But  you  can't 
do  that  with  your  hardware-store,  because  there  is 
another  store  across  the  street  that  is  still  struggling 


along  with  a  primitive,  honest  capitalization.  The  man 
running  it  will  not  raise  his  prices  with  you,  and  if  h^ 
declines  to  raise,  you  can't. 

That  is  why  overcapitalization  is  no  grave  menace 
where  the  competitive  field  is  open  and  everybody  has  a 
chance.  But  turn  to  a  railroad,  which  is  naturally  and 
inevitably  a  monopoly;  to  the  street-car  lines  in  a  city; 
to  the  gas  and  electric  plants;  the  waterworks;  the 
telephone  exchanges;  the  heating  and  lighting  systems. 
These  things,  nowadays,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  poten- 
tial competition.  In  some  cases  competition  is  physical- 
ly impossible  ;  in  all  it  is  economically  undesirable  and 
extravagant ;  in  most,  it  has  been  effectively  ended  by 
actual  control  of  all  possible  competitors. 

So,  competition  being  eliminated  as  the  guarantee 
of  reasonable  prices,  the  financial  manipulator  is  free 
to  increase  his  capitalization  and  then  to  make  it  earn 
dividends  by  boosting  the  price  of  what  he  sells — gas  or 
gypsum  or  sausage  or  street-car  tickets  or  steam  rail- 
road transportation  or  copper  or  telegraph  messages. 
The  public  is  compelled  to  patronize ;  and  when  the 
price  is  based  on  the  requirement  that  the  business 
shall  earn  dividends  on  five  times  the  actual  invest- 
ment, why — the  cost  of  living  goes  up. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  Mood\'s  Manual  of  Cor- 
poration Securities  for  1909.  There  are  over  three 
thousand  one  hundred  pages  of  the  fine-print  text,  in 
which  it  very  briefly  describes  the  great  business  con- 
cerns of  the  country.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that 
you  will  find  plenty  of  ten-million-dollar  corporations 
dismissed  with  ten  lines  or  less  of  space.  Now,  I  have 
been  something  of  a  student  of  considerable  classes  of 
these  great  concerns  of  the  progress  of  railroad  capital- 
ization, consolidation  and  reorganization,  of  several  of  the 
great  trusts.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  among  these 
thousands  of  huge  corporations,  with  billions  of  prop- 
erty and  tens  of  billions  of  capitalization,  not  ten  per 
cent  of  those  dealt  in  on  'change  are  honestly  capital- 
ized.   They  are  inflated  to  the  limit. 

:1c  Hi  ^ 

TAMES  J.  Hill  bought  something  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  of  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad,  and  straightway  issued  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  the  stock. 
That  is,  he  doubled  the  face  of  the  capitalization.  Who 
pays  the  interest  on  that  added  one  hundred  million 
dollars  of  capital? 

Manifestly,  the  people  who  use  the  railroad. 
Has  the  railroad  been  earning  these  increased  divi- 
dens? 

It  certainly  has,  and  a  surplus  besides. 

Have  rates  on  the  Burlington  system  gone  up  or 
down,  during  this  period? 

They  have  gone  steadily  upward  as  to  freights,  pro- 
ducing many  millions  of  additional  revenue.  As  to 
passenger  rates,  there  have  been  slight  reductions,  but 
the  increased  business  induced  by  lower  rates  has  in- 
creased the  revenues  and  profits  from  this  traffic,  too. 

There  is  the  case  of  one  railroad  system's  inflation. 
You,  Mr.  Farmer,  pay  for  that  inflation,  so  does  the 
man  whose,  extravagance  in  attending  the  five-cent 
theater  gave  shivers  to  Senator  Lodge's  committee. 
So  does  everj'body  who  uses  a  railroad  or  consumes 
anything  that  gets  shipped  over  a  railroad. 

The  Steel  Trust  took  about  four  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  property,  capitalized  it  at  one  bil- 
lion four  hundred  million  dollars  and  has  made  the 
public  pay  prices  which  have  earned  returns  on  that 
billion  of  fiat  capital. 

Everybody  knows  about  these  things  in  a  general 
way.  I  might  cite  hundreds  of  cases  ;  I  might  tabulate 
the  figures  to  show  how  man^'  billion  of  dollars  of 
fiat  wealth  has  been  manufactured  by  this  process. 
But  it  is  unnecessary. 

What  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  the  Lodge  committee 
on  cost  of  living  is  not  worrying  itself  at  all  about 
these  matters.  It  is  too  busy  studying  the  social  and 
economic  effects  of  the  five-cent  moving-picture  show  1 

It  is  going  to  find,  when  it  gets  done,  that  the  people 
are  too  extravagant.  I  ween  it  will  worry  itself  before 
it  is  very  far  along  about  the  farmers'  automobiles 
and  discover  that  the  farmers'  wild  excesses  are  really 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  folk  in  town  are  hard 
up  all  the  time. 

But  it  isn't  going  to  discover  anything  discreditable 
to  a  tariff-protected  trust  or  a  water-logged  railroad 
combination  or  an  inflated  industrial  corporation.  That 
isn't  what  it  is  there  for. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10.  1910 


The  Mysterious  Envelope 

Or  the   Missing  One   Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 

A  Two-Part  Story  by  Charles  Edmonds  Walk 

Illustrated  by  R.  Emmett  Owen 


Chapter  V.  (Continued) 


he 


here's    it  at? 
demanded. 

"N  ever  mind. 
Before  making  any  disclos- 
ures, I  want  to  know  what 
3-ou  mean  to  do." 

"Well,  all  I  see  that's  to 
be  done  is  to  get  you  two 
up  to  headquarters  and  let 
the  old  man  take  a  turn  at," 
he  jerked  a  stubb}'  thumb 
toward  Truesdell,  "him." 

"That's  just  what  you  are 
not  going  to  do,"  said  Aliss 
Brandon  decisively,  adding 
with  a  significance  that  impressed  the  detective,  "if 
you  want  to  catch  your  man  and  recover  the  money. 
To  succeed  in  both  means  ten  thousand  dollars,  don't 
forget." 

Air.  Sharp's  demeanor  showed  very  plainly  that  he 
had  not  forgotten.    Still,  it  was  also  quite  clear  that 
lie  was  in  something  of  a  dilemma.    At  last : 
"What  would  you  advise,  lady  ?"  he  inquired. 
Her  manner  was  direct  and  businesslike. 
"This,"  replied  she,  "call  a  taxi,  and  the  three  of 
us  will  go  to  Mr.  Beckley.    1  venture  to  say  that  the 
entire  mystery  will  there  be  cleared  within  thirty  min- 
uses.   But,  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  Fisher  escape." 
"Fisher!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Sharp. 

"Yes,  Fisher — Hartwell  Fisher.  When  I  get  my 
hands  upon  a  certain  envelope,  I  believe  I  can  show  you 
just  how  he  disposed  of  the  money.  He  did  it  under 
the  very  noses  of  you  officers,  too.'' 

Mr.  Sharp  indulged  in  a  long  breath.  It  vvas  mani- 
fest that  the  girl   was  a   little  too   much    for  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  some  re- 
luctance, "I  sure  ain't  wise  to 
what  you've  got  up  your  sleeve ; 
but  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  go- 
ing first  to  j\Ir.  Beckley,  seeing 
that  he  wants  to  keep  things 
quiet.  I'll  just  punch  this  but- 
ton and  have  the  waiter  call  a 
cab." 

While  waiting,  Truesdell 
naturalh'  could  not  restrain  his 
curiosit}- ;  but  when  Miss  Bran- 
don importuned  him  not  to  saj' 
a  word  and  to  abide  in  pa- 
tience the  outcome  of  her  coup, 
he  fell  silent  and  contented  him- 
self with  glowering  at  the 
thick-set  man  from  Central. 

He  had  to  submit,  too,  when 
the  girl  insisted  on  paying  his 
breakfast  check.  "I  have  a 
reason,"  she  whispered  to  him, 
smiling  into  his  eyes.  "You 
had  your  way  once  this  morn- 
ing: pra\-  let  me  have  mine 
now." 

"How  did  you  find  us?"  she 
asked  Mr.  Sharp. 

"Easiest  thing  in  the  world," 
replied  that  worthy.  "A  detail 
of  men  made  a  round  of  the 
.banks  this  morning  to  see  if 
any  thousand-dollar  bills  had 
turned  up.  I  went  into  the 
Drover's  National  just  as  this 
party,"  another  jerk  of  the 
stubby  thumb  indicated  Trues- 
dell, "left.  The  teller  pointed 
him  out.  Didn't  pinch  him 
then  because  I  thought  h  e 

didn't  have  all  that  bundle  in  his  clothes.  I  trailed 
him  here;  but  when  you  blew  in  I  nearly  backed  off 
the  platform.  I  just  run  in  on  the  siding  and  piped 
your  patter." 

j\Iiss  Brandon  blushed  furiously. 

"You  heard  all  of  it?"  she  cried  aghast-. 

"No'm :  only  after  youse  two  got  to  scrappin'." 

Aliss  Brandon  sighed  with  relief.  And  the  arriving 
taxicab  put  a  period  to  the  colloquy. 


and  anxiety  of  the  past  two  days  have  aged  me 
twenty  years." 

The  girl  gave  him  a  sympathetic  look  and  spoke 
gently. 

"This  gentleman  has  it,"  she  smiled  at  Truesdell ; 
"give  it  to  m.e,  Scott." 

His  hand  went  unhesitatingly  after  the  envelope ; 
but  before  he  could  produce  it,  Mr.  James  Sharp, 
with  round,  staring  eyes,  rose  slowly  to  an  upright 
position  and  ejaculated: 

"Him?  All  that  dough  on  him  and  him  chasin' 
'rovmd  the  streets,  like  he's  been  all  morning?"  His 
look  became  one  of  admiring  awe.  "Saj-,  young  fellow, 
let's  see  it,  will  you?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  husky  with 
emotion.  ."I  never  see  such  a  roll  as  that  in  all  my  life." 

But  as  Miss  Brandon  took  the  fat  envelope,  she 
bent  a  glance  upon  the  big  man  that  made  him  drop 
into  his  chair  again,  where,  rather  abashed,  he  re- 
mained watching  the  various  speakers  with  vuicom- 
prehending  eyes.  ]Mr.  Sharp  was  fitted  for  copeing 
only  with  the  obvious  and  he  was  not  at  ease  until 
he  began  to  understand. 

"Truesdell,.  Truesdell,"  repeated  Mr.  Beckley  after 
the  young  man  had  been  presented.  "Miss  Brandon, 
isn't  that  the  name  of  the  old  duffer  that  you  were 
hobnobbing  with  yesterday?" 

She  darted  an  embarrassed  glance  at  Truesdell. 

"He  was  this  Mr.  Truesdell's  uncle,"  she  explained. 
"I  addressed  this  envelope  for  him  x^esterda}-.  Here 
is  the  money  intact." 

"No,"  Truesdell  added,  handing  the  manager  the 
one  thousand  dollars  in  smaller  bills.  "This  makes  the 
even  one  hundred  thousand."  He  wondered  hazily  how 
Kitty  had  divined  the  deplorable  state  of  his  finances, 
and  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion  when  two  cop- 
per pennies  fell  from  the  roll  of  notes  and  jingled 
upon  the  floor  before  the  assembled  group. 


Chapter  VI. 

R.  Elm  Bf.ckley,  New  York  manager  of  the  Sea- 
board Express  Company,  was  a  nervous,  abrupt 
man,  weighted  down  with  the  multitudinous  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  his  position.  When  the  party  of 
three  were  ushered  into  his  private  office  in  the  third 
story  of  the  Seaboard's  building,  he  jerked  his  desk- 
chair  around  and  scowled  at  the  daring  intruders, 
until  he  observed  that  one  of  them  was  Miss  Kitty 
Brandon.  Then  a  smile  transformed  his  oppugnant 
expression  to  one  of  marked  pleasure. 

"Mr.  Beckley,"  impetuously  began  the  girl,  "I've 
recovered  the  money." 

He  shot  from  his  chair  as  if  tossed  by  a  powerful 
spring. 

"What!"  he  roared.  "You!"  Then  he  sank  limply 
back  again  and  uttered  a  fervent,  "Thank  God  !"  But 
in  a  moment  he  pulled  himself  together  sufficiently  to 
go  on  : 

"So  that's  where  you\-e  been  all  morning,  is  it?  I 
had  to  use  Ashton's  stenographer — the  dunce! — and 
the  mess  my  letters  are  in — "  He  groaned  and 
brought  down  his  fist  upon  the  pile  of  correspond- 
ence on  his  desk.  But  the  greater  worry  all  at  once 
predominated  and  he  incjuired  eagerly: 

"Where  is  it?    Lord  have  mercy!  but  the  suspense 


Trembling  with  rage,  he  cried  hoEursely,  'I  can't  stand  this;  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it" 


"But  how  the  devil  does  he  come  to  have — "  Mr. 
Becklej'  began ;  but  the  girl  calmly  broke  in. 

"I'll  try  to  make  it  clear ;  I  think  I  can."  She 
turned  to  Truesdell.  "Scott,  I'm  Mr.  Beckley's  pri- 
\ate  stenographer — " 

"A  mighty  good  one,  too,"  that  gentlem.an  vigor- 
ously interpolated,  with  a  despairing  glance  at  the 
heap  of  letters  on  his  desk.  But  the  girl  went  on 
evenl}^  as  if  accustomed  to  these  untim.ely  inter- 
ruptions. 

"Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  occasion  to  go  down- 
stairs to  the  local  offices  on  the  first  floor  and  who 
should  I  run  plump  into  but  your  Uncle  Seth.  Of 
course,  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  him — not  especiallj' 
because  he  .is  -your  uncle;  I  know  there  was  never 
any  love  lost  between  you — but  he  was  somebody  from 
Colton,  and  I  haven't  seen  a  soul  from  there  in  all  the 
years  I  have  been  in  New  York. 

"Well,  it  seemed  that  you  had  left  him — were  some 
place  in  town — and  that  he  had  sold  out  everything 
and  was  on  his  way  to  South  Dakota.  He  wanted  to 
send  you  one  hundred  dollars  and,  as  he  lacked  a 
definite  address,  the  company  refused  to  assume  the 
responsibilit}-  of  deliver}-. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  lie  was  in  a  hurry  to 
catch  his  train  and  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  money  with  me.  I  was  to  write  to  you,  care 
of  general  delivery  and,  wb.en  I  heard  from  you,  send 
)-ou  the  money. 

"I  typed  a  brief  note,  and  then  addressed  the  same 
envelope  he  had  the  money  in — a  hundred-dollar  bill 
it  was.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  I  got  to 
it  and  Hartwell  Fisher  was  in  the  room,  waiting  to 
take  the  last  batch  of  mail  to  the  post-othce." 

]Miss  Brandon's  manner  all  at  once  grew  more 
serious.    She  faced  the  manager,  saying: 

"Now,  Mr.  Beckley,  I  want  you  to  send  for  Hart- 


well Fisher ;  I  want  him  to  hear  the  rest  of  my  story." 
She  turned  quickly  to  Sharp. 

"You,"  she  said  crisply,  "keep  an  eye  on  him;  no 
telling  what  may  happen  before  I  get  through." 

"Ps-s-st!  Trust  me,  lady,"  Mr.  Sharp  confidently 
assured  her.  "That  duck's  like  a  man  with  the  wil- 
lies right  now ;  he's  sure  slated  for  a  fall  and  I  have 
a  hunch  that  it's  you  yourself  that's  going  to  start 
him  down  the  toboggan.    Watch  us." 

In  a  moment  a  tall,  pale  young  man,  with  a  nervous 
manner  and  shifty  eyes,  entered  the  room.  When  he 
saw  the  company  he  recoiled,  as  if  intending  a  precip- 
itate retreat.  But  in  a  flash  Sharp  was  between 
him  and  the  door.  He  roughly  pushed  the  man  to- 
ward a  chair. 

"Ferget  it,"  said  he.  "Here's  where  3^ou  get  yours, 
sport:  stay  and  take  it  like  a  little  man." 

Chapter  'VII. 

rj'isHER  staggered  to  the  chair,  his  face  ashy,  his  drj^ 
*  tongue  feverishly  caressing  his  lips.  Miss  Bran- 
don could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  confidence  she 
was  beginning  to  inspire  in  the  husky  detective. 

"Day  before  yesterday,"  she  pursued,  "a  certain 
bank,  which  I  need  not  specify,  consigned  with  the 
Seaboard  a  large  shipment  of  currency  for  delivery 
to  one  of  its  up-state  correspondents.  It  was  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  in  new  one-thousand- 
dollar  notes. 

"The  money  went  through  the  regular  channels — or, 
at  least,  the  slips  of  the  various  clerks  who  handled 
it  showed  that  it  had ;  but  it  failed  to  arrive  at  its 
destination  yesterday  morning,  as  it  should  have. 

"The  matter  was  kept  quiet  and  a  prompt  investi- 
gation soon  narrowed  suspicion  to  three  men :  Hart- 
well  Fislier,   a  clerk  in   the  out-money  department; 

John  Griggs,  city  messenger', 
and  the  express  messenger  on 
the  train. 

"Mr.  Fisher  was  late  that 
night;  it  was  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore he  had  some  twenty  odd 
packages  of  monej'  ready  for 
^Ir.  Griggs,  and  the  latter  was 
growing  impatient.  Fie  knew 
he  had  only  a  short  time  with- 
in which  to  make  the  Grand 
Central,  and  he  was  naturally 
in  a  hurry  to  get  off. 

"Fisher  knew  this  and  he 
took  advantage  of  it.  Delay- 
ing his  work  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, he  finally  handed  Griggs 
the  various  packages — all  ex- 
cept the  biggest  consignment — 
and  Griggs  signed  the  slip 
without  taking  time  to 
verify  it — just  what  Fisher 
counted  on.  He  barely  made 
the  train,  and  the  train  mes- 
senger did  the  same  thing,  a 
bit  of  negligence  which  I  dare- 
say neither  will  ever  be  guilty 
of  again. 

"Why,  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do. 
Fisher  simply  held  out  the 
package,  destroyed  the  com- 
pany' envelope  and  hid  the 
notes  somewhere  in  his  office. 
He  could  take  his  time  to  it, 
for  he  was  alone  after  Griggs 
left. 

"W  h  e  n  the  three  suspects 
were  put  through  the  third  de- 
gree, the  police  had  no  lever 
with  which  to  force  a  confession.  A  search  of  every 
likeh'  place  where  the  money  might  be  hid  brought 
nothing  to  light  and  late  yesterday  afternoon  the 
hunt  drifted  to  the  out-money  office. 

"In  anticipation  of  this  Fisher  took  the  bills  from 
their  hiding-place  and  put  them  into  his  pocket.  As 
Mr.  Beckley  left  for  home,  he  directed  Fisher  to  wait 
and  get  the  mail  before  going  to  supper,  and  while 
Fisher  waited  for  me  to  address  the  last  three  or 
four  envelopes,  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  colleagues  were 
searching  the  out-money  office. 

"'I  noticed  that  Fisher  was  nervous  and  fidgety, 
but  attributed  it  to  his  impatience  to  be  off,  since  he 
had  to  return  after  supper. 

"All  at  once  I  saw  him  pick  up  a  long  envelope 
and  scribble  something  on  it,  and  when  I  offered  to 
address  it  for  him  on  the  machine,  he  thrust  it  into 
his  pocket  and  told  m,e  gruffly  to  never  mind. 

"  'If  3'on  are  in  such  a  desperate  hurr}-,'  I  said  to 
Mr,  Fisher,  'you  might  inclose  and  stamp  the  letters.' 

"He  commenced  doing  so  immediately ;  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  altogether,  and  with  these  in  his  hand 
he  started  for  the  door.  Just  then  the  door  opened, 
and  jNIr.  Sharp  appeared  and  called  him  into  the  out- 
money  office." 

She  paused-  and  again  turned  to  Sharp,  who  was 
darkly  eyeing  the  crushed  Fisher. 

"Tell  me  just  what  happened  then,  please,"  she  re- 
quested. 

"Why,"  began  he,  ''we  thought  we  had  the  duck 
dead  to  rights:  the  bills  just  couldn't  be  anywheres 
else  but  in  his  clothes.  'No  post-office  to-night,'  I 
says  when  he  pokes  the  bundle  of  letters  ■at  me.  'I'll 
just  drop  'em  down  tlie  mail-chute  in  the  hall  while 
me  friends  Clancy  and  Donigan  go  over  j-ou  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.'  " 

[concluded  on  p.vge  34] 
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WHEN  I  was  a  boy  in  central  Iowa, 
we  used  to  have  just  two  guesses 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  man 
seen  scooting  across  the  prairies  in  a  top- 
buggy — or,  as  we  always  called  it,  a  "cov- 
ered carriage." 

The  first  guess  was  that  it  was  the 
sheriff — and  we  watched  the  equipage  as 
far  as  we  could  so  as  to  know  what  un- 
fortunate farmer  was  sued  for  his  store- 
bill  or  on  a  note  for  machinery  or  was 
having  notice  of  the  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage  served  upon  him. 

If  the  first  guess  v^ias  wrong,  the 
second  was  almost  sure  to  be  right — it 
was  the  doctor.  And  we  could  reckon 
with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  how  many 
visits  from  the  doctor  would  cause  one 
from  the  sheriff.  Nobody  but  the  doctor 
and  the  sheriff  could  afford  a  top-buggy 
— and  they  had  to  have^them! 

Wheat  was  our  great  crop.  From  the 
time  when  the  shocks  were  off  the  stub- 
ble-field until  the  earth  froze,  it  was  my 
job  to  plow  for  the  next  year's  sowing. 
And  when  the  year's  work  was  done, 
and  the  grain  hauled  to  market  and  sold 
for  from  fifty  cents  to  ^eventj'  cents  a 
bushel,  there  was  mighty  little  in  the  way 
of  reward.  As  for  corn,  we  sometimes 
burned  that  for  fuel.  It  was  contended 
by  some  of  the  neighbors  that  it  was 
wicked  to  burn  corn,  but  my  father  was 
unable  to  see  why  he  should  haul  the 
corn  fourteen  miles  to  market  and  get 
so  little  for  it  that  the  coal  it  bought  had 
less  heat  in  it  than  the  corn. 

It  was  a  time  of  debt  and  deprivation. 
There  were  few  Sunday  suits,  few  pleas- 
ure carriages  of  any  sort,  few  books, 
few  papers,  few  comfortable  houses,  few 
bank  accounts  and  few  of  what  the 
political  economists 
call  the  "luxuries 
and  conveniences  of 
life."  Very  f  e  w 
farmers'  beds  were 
anything  but  box- 
1  i  k  e  affairs  with 
posts  at  the  corners 
and  a  rope  cord  to 
hold  the  bedding 
up.  Many  large 
families  lived  in 
houses  with  but  two 
o  r  three  rooms — 
and  lived  not  alto- 
gether unhappy  and 
quite  self-respecting 
lives.  And  the 
clothes  we  wore — 
men,  women,  girls 
and  boys — w  o  u  1  d 
make  fine  pictures 
of  us  for  the  Sun- 
day papers  if  they 
could  be  reproduced 
as  evidences  of  pov- 
erty. 

And  all  this  time, 
we  were  producing 
the  grain  and  the 
produce  generally 
that  crushed  the 
Eastern    farmer  to 

the  very  earth.  And  not  only  the  Eastern 
farmer,  but  the  European  farmer,  too. 
The  more  we  raised,  the  more  we  broke 
the  market,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  older  states.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
but  work,  and  we  established  new  records 
of  the  capacity  of  a  man  to  till  the  soil. 
It  was  originally  supposed  that  five  men 
were  required  to  keep  up  with  a  Buckeye 
dropper  or  a  McCormick  or  Champion 
reaper  "binding  stations"— but  the  pres- 
sure of  need  forced  the  boys  of  the  mid- 
dle West  to  run  from  sheaf  to  sheaf, 
with  the  blood  almost  bursting  from  their 
temples  with  the  heat,  that  each  might 
bind  a  third  of  what  a  team  would  cut, 
in  spite  of  heat  waves  and  brash  straw. 
It  was  in  the  middle  West  that  the 
farmer  began  the  plowing  of  the  row  of 
corn  on  both  sides  at  once,  of  tying  two 
harrows  together  at  the  corners  and 
sweeping  forty  acres  a  day  like  a  young 
tornado,  of  running  gangs  of  plows,  of 
husking  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  a  day, 
of  driving  a  seeder  and  leading  a  team 
with  a  drag.  The  old  adage  ran  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  to  get  rich  must  live 
like  a  hermit  and  work  like  a  horse.  The 
mid-Western  farmer  in  those  days  lived 
like  a  beggar  and  worked  like  a  fiend. 
And  the  more  fiendishly  he  expended  his 
life  in  producing  wheat  and  corn  and  beef 
and  hogs,  the  lower  the  market  went. 

If  times  are  a  little  better  for  him  now, 
isn't  he  entitled  to  the  change? 

According  to  Bradstreet's  editor,  bread- 
stuffs  are  a  hundred  per  cent  higher  now 
than  on  July  1,  1896,  and  I  have  been 
referring  to  a  time  much  earlier  than  that 
— a  time  of  even  lower  prices.  Live 
stock  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  per 
cent  higher.  Provisions  have  gone  up 
seventy-three  per  cent — and  we  produce 
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most  of  the  provisions.  Fruits  are  forty 
per  cent  higher,  leather  fifty-five  per  cent, 
wheat  a  hundred  per  cent,  corn  one  hun- 
dred and  six  per  cent,  potatoes  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  eggs  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  per  cent,  milk  sixty-six  per  cent, 
cotton  one  hundred  and  thirteen  per  cent, 
wool  one  hundred  and  eighteen  per 
cent,  live  beeves  seventy-two  per  cent 
live  sheep  fifty  per  cent,  live  hogs  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  per  cent,  (this  com- 
parison was  worked  out  before  the  recent 
sensational  rise  in  hogs).  That  the 
things  the  farmer  sells  are  higher  than 
in  1896,  by  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  must  be  quite  true.  It  isn't  all  clear 
gain,  for  while  the  living  expenses  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  gone  up,  the 
farmer's  have  risen  with  them.  But  while 
living  expenses  have  increased,  the  mar- 
gin above  them  has  done  so,  too,  and  it 
is  with  this  margin  that  he  pays  debts. 

And  what  do  debt-free  farms  mean  to 
the  farmers  of  East,  West,  North  and 
South  ? 

They  mean  that  for  the  first  time  in 
half  a  century  it  looks  as  if  they  would 
be  able  to  live  freely  and  breathe  easily, 
consuming  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 
It  means  a  different  standard  of  living. 
It  should  mean  more  time  devoted  to 
clubs  and  institutes,  and  the  study  on  the 
part  of  both  men  and  women  of  the 
things  that  make  people  modern  and  up- 
to-date.  It  means  modern  houses  and  less 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  It 
means — or  it  should  mean — a  better  kind 
of  rural  schools,  in  which  the  pride  of 
occupation  that  makes  all  workers  suc- 
cessful shall  be  instilled  into  the  farm 
children :  they  are  about  the  last  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  means  a  new  life  based  on 
farm  conditions  and 
not  slavishly  mod- 
eled on  city  life. 

Farmers  will  have 
pleasanter  rooms 
in  w  li  i  c  h  t  o  live, 
and  more  and  bet- 
ter furniture  in 
them.  There  will 
be  more  buying  of 
automobiles  by 
farmers.  They  will 
not  buy  them  until 
they  are  able  to,  if 
they  are  wise ;  but 
those  able  to  sup- 
port them  will  have 
them,  and  will  run 
them  more  cheaply 
and  efficiently  than 
will  most  city  men 
— for  the  farmer  is 
always  more  or  less 
of  a  mechanic. 
There  will  be  many 
more  engines  and 
windmills  and 
water-wheels  doing 
work  on  the  farm 
in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  The 
farming  population, 
to  a  great  extent 
emancipated  from  debt,  will  become  the 
Heaviest  buyers  of  "the  elegancies  and 
conveniences"  of  life  in  all  the  country. 

What  does  all  this  signify?  It  signifies 
that  the  farmer  will  no  longer  go  without 
the  things  which  progress  has  brought 
to  the  race.  For  fifty  years  he  has  seen 
others  reap  where  he  has  sown,  he  has 
seen  other  men  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  Will  he  continue  to  do  so? 
He  is  still  mostly  blind  to  the  benefits  of 
farmers'  organizations,  and  of  coopera- 
tive marketing ;  will  he  continue  to  be  so  ? 
No,  the  broader  view  is  coming,  and  with 
it  will  come  still  better  conditions. 

The  farmer  is  not  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  living.  This  has  resulted 
from  the  scarcity  of  farmers  and  their 
products,  rather  than  from  any  control 
over  prices  possessed  by  farmers.  That 
control  they  have  not  now,  nor  did  they 
ever  have  it.  But  along  with  the  high 
cost  of  living — which  has  been  felt  by 
farmers  as  by  others — have  come  con- 
ditions which  promise  better  times  for 
the  farmer  who  owns  his  land  than  we 
have  ever  seen  in  the  memory  of  man. 
And  if  there  is  anything  in  justice,  the 
farniers  are  entitled  to  the  good  time 
coming,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be. 
The  low  prices  from  which  the  Brad- 
street's  editor  counts  these  rises  in  prices 
meant  industrial  slavery  for  the  farmers. 
If  they  are  now  higher,  they  ought  to  be. 
Why  do  they  stay  up?  Merely  because 
the  rewards  of  farm  life  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  tempt  into  the  business  men 
enough  to  glut  the  market.  The  nation 
as  a  whole  will  be  better  off,  even  with 
high  cost  of  living,  if  it  is  never  again 
glutted. 


You  can  do  it  ^^yourself — that's  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
Jap-a-lac.    With  a  can  of  Jap-a-lac  and  a  brush,  you  can  make  your 
porch  chairs  look  like  new  and  have  them  any  color  you  wish;  Jap-a-lac 
comes  in  seventeen  beautiful  colors,  and  natural  or  clear.    Look  at  your  chairs 
today,  don't  they  need  refinishing?    Why  not  do  it  yourself?    There  are  arti- 
cles about  every  home  that  the  housewife  can 


Jap-a-Iac  can  be  used  on  everything  of  wood  or  metal  from  cellar  to  garret. 

The  Jap-a-lac  Model  Floor  Graining  Process  solves  the  problem  of  "What  shall  I  do  with 
my  old  carpeted  floor  to  make  it  sanitary  and  refined?"  Your  painter  can  do  it  at  a  little 
expense  or  you  can  do  it  yourself.  Insist  on  Jap-a-lac.  For  sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and 
Drug  Stores. 

W rite  for  illustrated  booklet  containing  interesting  information  and  beautiful 
color  card.  Free  on  request.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Jap-a-lac,  send 
us  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  and  we  will  send  a  free  sample,  quarter- 
pint  can  of  any  color  (except  gold  which  is  25c)  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  Green  Label  line  of  clear  varnishes  is  the  high- 
est quality  manufactured.  Its  use  insures  perfect 
results.    Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Company 

5420  Glidden  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

'THE  JAP  CHAP" 

The  quality  of  Jap-a-lac  has  no  substitute.     It  has  never  been  equalled. 

' ^  '"^^ 
We   will   ship   you  a 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE 
.   ,  on  appcoval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  TTnited  States  wiihoui  a  ceni  deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trla!  from  the  day  ycu  receive  it.   If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  ciaim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
atiywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
snip  It  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cejit. 
Llll^  FAfiTARY  PRIRF^  ^-^^  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
rWWiWni  rniWCa  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  Sio  to  S25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.   Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
ISIfICQ  AISSSITC  IfifAlilPEni  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exliibit  a  sample 
niyCIB  HiaCn  B  0  nHlll^gj  1910  "Kaiiger"Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  wil  be 
astonished  at  the  ^;5«rf«r/>i.'6' and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.   Wi'ite  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 
DO  HOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  ourcafalo^e 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.   BSCYGLE  DEAt-ERS,  you  can  sell  our  t)icycies  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.   Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
ibe  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each*  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TSftCS  fifili^TtS  RSA^C  rear  wheels,  innertubes,  lamps,  cyclometeis.parts,  repairs 
■  lnC«)  UUllOlEll  DlUlliC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  bait  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  but  -write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrdted  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.   It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.   Write  It  now, 

MEAD  CYeLE  e@.  Dept.  B-83.  CHiCAQ©,  ILL. 


Tetephones  Ist  This  OoiMssis'y  Mre 


The  telephones  that  carry  messages 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  from  Boston 
to  Washington — that  transact  the  business 
of  the  large  cities — all  are  Western-Electric 
telephones.  Knowing  this  fact,  would 
you,  or  anyone,  buy  any  other  instruments 
than 


iW5itwn£n«!cmmi(BE 

"SAVE  TIME  AND  FREIGHT 


''JIimtolE  OUR  IffiARtSr  WHBt' 


especially  when  they  cost  no  ftiore  than  inferior  makes. 
In  all  respects  they  are  the  same  as  the  "Bell' '  Telephones. 

Reliable  instruments  that  you  can  depend  upon  are 
even  more  important  for  rural  service  than  city  service. 
You  know  the  reliability  of  Western  Electric  Telephones 

—  the  world's    standard  telephones.   

What  do  you  actually  know  about 
others.?  Don't  let  yours  be  the  in- 
strument to  fail  at  some  critical  time 
in  your  local  service. 

All  you  need  Jo  is  to  fill  out  the  at- 
tached coupon  and  mail  it  to  our 
nearest  bouse  listed  below  and  we 
will  mail  you  free  this  book  fg^ft 
Jt  explains  how  you  and  your  ^ 
neighbors  can  get  all  material  and 
build  your  lines  in  a  few  days. 


0  6 
0  ^ 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York, 
Philadelphia. 
Boston, 
Pittsburg, 
Atlanta. 
Montreal. 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis. 
Winnipeg.  Vancouver. 


Write  Our 
Nearest 
House 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas. 
Omaha. 
Antwerp.  London. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles* 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Berlin.  P^ris. 


:  -o 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


Keeping  the   Boy   on   the  Farm 

By  Eugene'  Wood,  Author  of  "Back  Home,"  Etc. 


H 


ow  to  keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm."  That's  a 
good  subject.  Easy,  too.  A  simple  proposi- 
tion in  algebra. 
Let  X  equal  eight  o'clock  of  a  rainy  winter  evening 
at  a  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  that 
turns  of?  at  the  Bolinger  place  as  you  go  toward  East 
Liberty.  You  know  where  the  Bolinger  place  is.  It's 
about  six  miles  from  New  Caledonia,  and  about  four 
miles  from  ^Nlilford  Station.  This  house  that  x 
equals  is  two  miles,  or  maybe  two  and  a  half,  from 
where  you  turn  off.  You  can't  miss  it,  because  it's 
the  first  one  you  come  to,  and  there's  only  one  other 
between  the  New  Caledonia  pike  and  the  river  road. 
And  that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  I  didn't 
choose  it  because  only  old  man  Huffaker  and  his 
wife  live  there.  This  house  that  x  equals  has  a  son  in 
it  besides  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  The  son  is  about 
twenty  years  old.  You  must  get  it  very  clearly  in  your 
mind  that  this  house  is  where  it  is,  and  that  it  holds  a 
farmer  and  his  wife,  and  their  only  child,  a  son  about 
twenty  years  old,  that  it  is  eight  o'clock  of  a  winter 
■evening,  that  it  is  thawing  weather  and  that  it  has  been 
raining  steadilv  for  two  davs.  You'll  want  to  think  what 


'When  he  can  kind  o'  take  a-holt 
up  and  leaves  me' 


why  he 


the  roads  would  be  like,  but  you  mustn't.  You  must 
just  remember  that  this  is  x. 

Let  y  equal  eight  o'clock  of  the  same  rainy  winter 
evening  somewhere  around  Broadway  and  42d  Street, 
somewhere  in  that  section  where  the  air  is  thick  with 
the  smell  of  gasolene  and  tremulous  with  automobiles, 
out  of  which  step  men  in  fur-lined  overcoats  and 
evening  clothes,  and  young  women  whose  cheeks 
(when  3'ou  get  an  eighth  or  quarter  side  view)  have 
the  color  and  curve  of  a  ripe  peach.  Whether  they 
have  the  same  firmness  and  flavor  is  something 
that  you  can  tell  only  by  biting.  And  we  haven't 
time  for  that  now.  The  women's  bared  shoul- 
ders are  protected  b\-  fluffy  wraps  of  such  delicate 
texture  and  hue,  salmon  or  pink  or  pale  blue 
or  pale  green  or  lilac  or  lemon,  that  you  might 
imagine  that  the  late  clouds  of  a  summer  sunset 
had  been  spun  into  threads  of  gossamer,  woven 
into  fabrics,  formed  into  garments,  and  trimmed 
with  lace  made  out  of  sea-foam. 

Maybe  it  is  ^  the  opera  they  are  going  to,  the 
opera  where  tfie  loveliest  voices  in  all  the  W'orld 
will  flutter  presenth',  as  it  were  butterflies  snared 
in  an  air-drawn  net  of  harmony  whose  meshes 
are  the  throbbing  tones,  of  the  violins,  the  rich 
full  tones  of  clarinets,  the  silvery  tones  of  flutes, 
the  slender  acid  tones  of  oboes  and  English 
horns,  and  the  solemn  trombones — all  the  multi- 
farious tone-colors  of  the  modern  orchestra 
knotted  together  to  snare  these  lovely  voices.  Or- 
maybe  it  is  only  a  foolish  play  that  they  are 
going  to,  a  foolish  play  so  funn\'  that  the  mus- 
cles of  your  stomach  will  ache  because  you  have 
to  laugh  so  much. 

Out  on  the  road  to  East  Liberty  a  rainy  night 
is  gloomy  and  dispiriting,  but  on  a  rainy  night 
Broadway  and  42d  Street  never  looks  so  splen- 
did, for  the  wet  sidewalks  and  asphalt  pavement 
seem  like  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  as  the 
mirroring  surface  gives  back  the  splendor  of 
those  globes  of  light  that  either  rival  the  full  moon  or 
the  sun  itself  as  it  yellows  toward  its  setting;  as  it  re- 
flects the  brilliance  of  all  the  advertising  signs  whose 
letters  are  written  in  golden  electric  lamps,  framed  in 
green  electric  lamps,  and  around  the  frames  serpents  of 
red  electric  lamps  chase  each  other  tirelessly.  It  will  be 
no  trouble  to  you  at  all  to  remember  that  this  is  y. 

Now  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  make  x  equal  y. 
When  you've  done  that,  then  the- problem  of  "How 
to  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm"  is  solved. 

I  said  it  was  an  easy  one.  So  it  is,  if  you  look  at 
it  that  wa\-. 

When  I  was  ciphering  my  wa}'  through  Ray's  Third 
Part  Arithmetic,  after  I  had  got  the  answer  to  the 


example  about  how  man\-  men  it  would  take  in  so 
many  days  and  a  half  to  mow  a  meadow  so  long  and 
so  wide,  provided  each  man  mowed  so  much  in  a 
day,  I  could  begin  on  the  next  example  of  how  many 
bricks  it  would  take  to  build  a  wall  so  long  and  so 
high  and  so  thick  the  bricks  being  of  such  and  such 
dimensions.  The  two  problems  had  no  living  thing 
to  do  with  each  other  except  as  they  were  all  worked 
by  the  same  set  of  rides.  But  when  you  cipher  your 
way  through  the  arithmetic  of  life  you  find  that  every 
problem  in  it  is  intimately  and  indissolubly  connected 
with  everv  other  problem  in  the  past,  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  So  that  you  cannot  help  respecting 
those  who  attempt  to  give  you  a  short  and  succinct 
solution  of  "How  to  Keep  the  B03'  on  the  Farm." 
Such  courage  merits  respect. 

I  have  thought  about  the  matter  many  tim^es,  and  if 
I  were  to  write  down  the  whole  thing  properly'for' 
Farm  and  Fireside,  it  would  take  up  so  much 
space  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  room  left  for 
good  advice  as  to  when  is  the  proper  time  to  spray 
the  turnip-trees.  Just  to  show  you  how  much 
more  complicated  the  problem  is  than  perhaps 
you  have  any  notion  of,  let  me  say  that  gold- 
mining,  and  practising  law,  and  the  price  of 
currency,  and  retail  stores,  and  the  price  of 
meat,  and  reaping  ma,chines,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  wives  taking 
their  husbands'  names,  and  war,  and  slavery — in 
fact,  every  event  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race  up  to  now,  and  what  will  be  in  the 
future,  is  sewed  up  in  the  problem  of  "How  to 
Keep  the  Boy  on  the  Farm,"  not  with  chain- 
stitch,  but  with  lock-stitch  that  cannot  be  ripped 
out.  I  can't  go  into  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race,  past,  present  and  to  come.  The 
editor  won't  stand  for  it.    Not  a  minute ! 

And  what  makes  the  problem  still  more  tick- 
lish is  its  moral  aspect.  Suppose  I  am  the  farm- 
er who  lives  in  that  house  out  on  the  road  to 
East  Libert}-,  and  the  young  fellow  twenty  years 
old  is  m}-  son.  He's  a  fine,  strong,  hearty  fellow. 
A  good  boy,  too,  if  I  do  say  so  myself.  He's 
had  a  very  careful  bringing  up,  and  his  mother 
and  I  have  looked  after  him  the  best  we  knew 
how.  He  has  no  bad  habits.  He's  a  little 
headstrong  sometimes,  and  has  the  conceit  that 
he  knows  more  than  his  daddy,  especially  when 
I  don't  give  in  to  tom-fool  notions  about  farm- 
ing that  he  picks  up  the  land  knows  where,  these 
"professors'  ideas" — I  understand  how  young  fellows 
are.  I  was  once  a  young  fellow  myself.  But  what 
gets  me  is  that  he  wants  to  leave  the  farm  and  his 
mother  and — me,  and  try  his  luck  in  the  city.  That 
looks  downright  wicked. 

Between  you  and  me,  it's  ungrateful.  That's  what 
it  is  I  After  all  I've  done  for  him,  fed  him  and 
clothed  him  when  he  was  only  an  expense  to  me, 
and  sent  him  to  school  when  it  was  so  that  I  could 


moral  problem.  Distinctly  so.  And  when  you  con- 
sider moral  problems  you  step  right  off  into  deep 
water  where  it's  'way  over  your  head.  Moral  laws,  as 
well  as  civil  laws,  are  enforced  by  certain  people  and 
sets  of  people,  and  they  compel  obedience  to  different 
precepts,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  for  the  good 
of  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  some  of  them  are  for  the 
good  of  the  people  or  the  class  of  people  that  do  the  en- 
forcing. It  isn't  always  as  easy  as  rolling  oft'  a  log 
to  determine  which  precept  is  for  which  class'  benefit. 
I  guess  I'd  better  not  consider  the  moral  aspect  of 
"How  to  Keep  the  Boy  on  the  Farm." 

I  can  easily  put  myself  into  the  position  of  the 
farmer  in  the  house  on  the  East  Liberty  road  this 
rainy  evening.  I  can  just  as  easily — I  don't  know  but 
more  so — put  myself  into  the  position  of  the  would- 
be   wandering  boy   who   is  thinking  of  packing  his 


'  Eight  o'clock  somewhere  around  Broadway  and  42d  Street ' 

spare  him  from  work,  and  now  just  when  he's  get- 
ting so  that  he's  some  account  to  me,  when  he  can 
kind  o'  take  a-holt  and  let  me  lay  back  and  take 
things  easy,  telling  him  what  to  do  and  seeing  that 
he  does  it  right,  why,  he  up  and  leaves  me.  And  I've 
got  to  hire  a  man  to  take  his  place.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  how  do-less  and  trifling  a  hired  man  is,  how 
lazy  and  good-for-nothing,  how  little  interest  he  has 
in  his  work,  how  prone  to  give  back-talk,  how  he  can 
hog  down  victuals  and  how  grasping  he  is  about 
wages,  never  satisfied  with  what  he  is  getting.  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  about  all  that.  You  know.  And 
for  my  own  son  to  do  me  this  waj- —  It's  worse  than 
foolish ;  it's  downright  wicked. 
This   matter   of   the  boys   leaving  the   farm   is  a 


"Why — er — why — er,  x  isn't  so  bad  after  all" 

grip  and  starting  out  to  see  what  kind  of  dirt  there  is 
at  the  far  end  of  the  big  road.  Looking  at  it  from 
his  viewpoint,  if  x  is  that  house  on  the  East  Liberty 
road,  and  y  is  Broadway  and  42d  Street,  and  it  is 
eight  o'clock  on  a  rainy  evening,  why,  there  is  no  sort 
of  question  in  my  mind  that  y  is  about  four  million 
times  as  great  as  x.  But  I'm  only  "putting"  myself 
in  the  boy's  place.  It's  me  all  the  time  that's  there. 
And  y  also  carries  with  it  the  supposition  that  one  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  fur-lined  overcoats,  handing  out 
a  young  woman  with  a  cheek  like  a  ripe  peach 
from  an  automobile,  is  the  gifted  author  of  the 
lines  you  now  peruse. 

But — here's  a  good  place  to  pay  strict  attention 
— if  the  gifted  author  of  the  lines  you  now  persue 
hasn't  the  dollar  and  a  half  in  his  pocket  with 
which  to  buy  a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  topmost 
gallerj'  of  all,  some  eight  flights  up  from  the 
street-level  and  walk  every  step  of  it ;  if  he  has, 
instead,  fifteen  cents  in  his  pocket  with  which  to 
hire  a  bed  for  the  night  in  a  lodging-house  which 
he  will  share  with  six-legged  gentry  that  do  not 
pay  for  their  lodging;  if  it  is  a  rainj'  night,  and 
no  umbrella,  and  there  are  shoes  that  need  half- 
soling,  and  it  is  a  long  walk  down  to  the  Bowery, 
why — er — why — er,  x  isn't  so  bad  after  all. 

And  you  don't  have  to  be  so  hard  up  as  all 
that  either  to  find  y  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
Fifteen  dollars  a  week  to  spend  in  the  house  on 
the  road  to  East  Liberty  is  simple  affluence;  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week  to  spend  at  Broadway  and 
42d  Street  is  wretchedness  unspeakable.  It  isn't 
enough  to  starve  to  death  on — that  is,  decently. 
And  even  if  you  have  more  than  that,  if  you 
have  twent3'-five  dollars  a  week — yes,  if  you  have 
fifty  dollars  a  week,  yon  cannot  be  as  all-around 
comfortable  as  in  the  house  on  the  road  to  East 
Liberty.  You  can  get  more  luxuries,  3'ou  can 
have  more  fun  and  more  excitement,  but,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  human  animal  subsists  largely 
upon  food;  it  requires  air  to  breathe;  it  must 
have  sleep.  And  I  say  to  you  that  quiet,  undis- 
turbed sleep  in  New  York  City  is  something  you 
cannot  buy  for  fifty  dollars  a  week,  nor  can  3-ou 
get  sweet,  pure  air  for  that  as  a  regular  thing,  and  it 
comes  prettv  near  to  there  being  no  such  thing  as 
food  for  that — that  is,  if  you  are  one  of  those  fussi- 
fied  creatures  who  like  to  feel  reasonably  safe  about 
opening  a  boiled  egg.  As  for  chicken  or  sausages  in 
the  cit3' — well,  I  hope  I  have  learned  some  sense  by 
this  time. 

To  be  sure,  a  young  man  of  twenty  born  and  brought 
up  on  the  farm  has  so  much  vitality  that  he  can  stand 
'most  anything  for  quite  a  while.  He'll  pay  for  it 
after  he  is  fortv,  but  that's  twenty  years  away.  Never 
mind  about  that.     By  that  time  he  will  be  so  much 
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better  off  than  he  would  be  if  he  stayed 
on  a  farm  that  he  can  make  up  for  it. 
Why,  look  at  all  the  multi-millionaires 
who  ill  the  early  period  of  their  lives 
had  to  bawl :  "Who-haw,  Nellie !  Git 
ep,  Bill !"  Look  at  all  the  plain  mil- 
lionaires. They  say  that  those  who  have 
only  a  million  dollars  are  the  unhap- 
piest  of  men.  I  don't  know  this  for  a 
positive  fact.  I've  only  heard  say  so. 
One  of  'em  told  a  particular  friend  of 
mine  and  he  told  me.  It  comes  to  me 
pretty  straight,  but  I  intend  to  try  it  and 
find  out  for  myself  if  it's  so.  I'll  tell 
you  later.  And  not  only  the  multi-mil- 
lionaires and  the  plain  millionaires,  but 
the  ever-increasing  host  of  those  whose 
income  is  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  upward.  Besides  these  there  is  the 
still  larger  host,  still  more  rapidly  in- 
creasing, of  those  who  haven't  made  out 
so  very  well,  but  who  keep  on  hoping, 
and  keep  on  hoping  and  will  keep  on 
hoping  till  they  get  buried.  They  gen- 
erally stop  hoping  about  that  time.  If 
you  want  to  make  money,  you've  got  to 
go  where  money  is.  And  there  is  money 
in  the  city.  Oodles  of  it.  Oodles  and 
oodles  of  it.  And  more  on  top  of  that. 
Only,  you  mustn't  forget  that  the  rich 
city  is  composed  of  poor  people,  so  poor 
that  one  in  every  ten  has  to-  be  buried  in 
a  pauper's  grave.  You  know  a  person 
has  to  be  pretty  poor  for  that,  friendless 
and  alone,  with  nobody  that  can  or  will 
pay  for  the  funeral.  And  there's  one  in 
every  ten  in  New  York  City  in  just  that 
fix.  That,  in  my  estimation,  kind  o' 
throws  additional  light  on  the  algebraic 
proposition  of  whether  y  is  much  greater 
than  X,  take  it  as  a  general  thing.  One 
in  every  ten  is  pretty  thick,  you  know, 
and  you  don't  really  begin  to  get  so  that 
you  have  much  comfort  out  of  life  in 
f>Iew  York  City  short  of  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  You  can  rub  along  on 
less,  but  it's  rubbing  along. 

*  -1^ 

It  all  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a 
boy  that  young  fellow  is  in  the  house  on 
the  road  that  turns  off  past  the  Boiinger 
place.  Roughly  speaking  there  are  two 
kinds  of  men  in  the  world,  the  makers 
and  the  marketers.  Every  sort  of  man 
or  occupation  falls  into  the  classification, 
either  plainly  and  obviously  or  indirect- 
ly and  obscurely,  but  certainly  neverthe- 
less. 

You,' youngs  fellow  in  the  house  on  the' 
lonely  road,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions as  to  your  qualifications  for  launch- 
ing out.  Have  you  ever  done  any 
horse-trading?  You  have,  eh?  How  did 
you  make  out?  Pretty  well,  eh?  Well,  1 
tell  you;' -If  you  can  get  the  b^st  of  the 
bargain  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  you  can 
swop  of?  some  old,  spavined,  knee-sprung 
rack  of  bones  that  ought  to  be  looking 
out  for  the  sign  that  reads :  "This  Way 
to  the  Glue-Factory ;"  and  get  in  ex- 
change a  fine,  first-class  animal,  with 
boot  of  a  shot-gun  (you  may  need  that 
in  your  business)  and  a  watch  that  will 
go  part  of  the  time,  long  enough  to  sell 
it,  anyway,  you've  no  call  to  stay  on 
the  farm.  You  are  needed  in  the  city  in 
financial  circles.  I  predict  for  you  a 
career  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Don't 
hesitate.  Don't  underrate  yourself.  It 
is  easier  to  swing  a  transaction  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  million  dollars  than 
a  transaction  amounting  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  if  you  have  a  horse-trading 
record  such  as  I  have  outlined. 

If  you  are  a  good  salesman,  don't  stay 
on  the  farm.  Prices  are  going  up  all 
the  time,  much  faster  than  the  income 
wherewith  to  pay  the  prices.  Conse- 
quently it  takes  more  and  more  skill  to 
induce  a  purchaser  to  buy  what  he  can- 
not really  afford.  Anybody  can  make 
commodities.  Machinery  is  constantly 
being  perfected  toward  the  point  where 
neither  strength  nor  skill  is  required  to 
make  things,  where  not  even  judgment 
is  required,  only  an  automatic  stupidity 
that  can  make  two  or,  at  most,  three 
motions  all  day  long,  year  in,  year  out. 
But  when  it  comes  to  marketing  the  com- 
modities, that's  a  different  matter.  You 
must  be  smart  to  do  that.  And  you 
must  be  smarter  and  smarter  every  year. 
And  your  reward  becomes  greater.  Be- 


cause the  commodities  have  simply  GOT 
to  be  sold  or  there's  no  sense  in  pro- 
ducing them.  The  money  isn't  in  the 
manufacturing;  it's  all  in  the  marketing. 

But  if  you  are  handy  with  tools,  if 
you  delight  in  making  things,  if  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  you  to  devise  the  best 
and  the  quickest  way  to  accomplish  a 
job,  if  you  have  a  disposition  that  leads 
j'ou  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  living 
things,  I  kind  of  think  the  farm's  the 
best  place  for  you.  Certainly  the  city 
will  scald  your  heart  out.  You  may 
think  you'd  like  to  try  railroading. 
What's  that  poetry  about  the  joys  of 
railroading?  "Gits  to  Peru  every  night 
and  sees  the  show."  You'll  probably 
have  a  chance  to  hire  out  to  some  rail- 
road or  other  before  long.  The  wages 
are  so  poor  and  the  work  is  so  hard  that 
the  men  will  strike  for  conditions  a 
shade  less  inhuman,  and  you  can  offer 
yourself  and  help  prevent  other  men 
from  getting  a  living  wage.  It's  a 
healthful  occupation.  You're  out  of 
doors  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  it 
isn't  very  much  more  dangerous  than 
going  into  battle.  Quite  a  number  of 
railroad  men  die  natural  deaths. 

You  may  be  "fond  of  machinery"  and 
think  you'd  like  to  learn  the  machinist's 
trade.  There  isn't  any.  There  are  no  more 
trades  to  learn.  Learning  a  trade  is 
oush-ker-shpeel.  They  do  everything  by 
machinery  nowadays.  You  may  think 
you'd  like  to  become  a  mechanical  or 
chemical  engineer.  You  can  hire  some 
mighty  good  men  in  those  walks  of  in- 
dustry for  twenty  dollars  a  week.  A  man 
that  would  marry  on  twenty  dollars  a 
week  these  days  ought  to  be  shot  as  a 
sanitary  precaution  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 

If  you  have  in  -you  the  Instinct  of 
Workmanship,  that  instinct  is  just  as 
well  satisfied  to  express  itself  in  one 
direction  as  another,  provided  it  can  ex- 
press itself  adequately.  I  tell  you  that 
all  other  industries  than  agriculture  have 
got  about  as  far  as  they  can  go  now 
without  agriculture.  That  has  stuck 
pretty  much  where  it  was  in  1850.  All 
the  others  have  gone  away  ahead  of  it 
and  have  called  to  them  the  nimblest 
and  most  ingenious  minds.  With  the 
result  that  they  have  gone  ahead  of  the 
power  to  feed  themselves.  That's  why 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  will  go  on  leaping  and 
bounding  until  it.  gets  to  the  point  where 
farming  will  be  as  remunerative  as  any 
other  employment. 

.  My  own  notion  is  (and  it  is  distinctly 
my  own  notion :  ■  F.\rm  and  Fireside  is 
not  in  the  least  responsible  for  it)  that 
the  factory  method  will  have  to  be  ap- 
plied to  raising  crops.  Those  who  get 
this  idea  into  their  heads  first,  and  are 
right  there  with  the  goods,  will  make 
a  few  dollars.  They  will  make  enough  to 
enable  them  to  get  around  and  see  things, 
and  have  a  good  time,  and  enjoy  life. 

And  I  won't  say  that  there  won't  be  a 
place  for  those  who  can  clrive  a  sharp 
bargain.  Only,  the  agricultural  class 
must  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
other  industrialists.  They  long  ago  got 
out  of  the  way  of  each  proprietor  of  a 
dinky  little  factory,  or  buying  what  they 
need  in  competition  with  all  the  others 
in  their  line.  They  sell  collectively,  and 
they  buy  collectively.  The  farmer  is  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  bargain,  in  selling 
and  in  buying.  But  if  the  farmers  all 
together  hired  a  few  sharp  bargainers 
to  sell  their  product  collectively  and  buy 
their  supplies  collectively — why,  say,  do 
you  know  how  much  a  dollar's  worth  of 
work  of  the  farmer  is  worth  when  it 
comes  to  buying  a  dollar's  worth  of  work 
of  other  productive  workers?  About 
seventeen  cents.  If  this  arrangement  can 
be  made,  I  don't  know  that  Broadway 
and  42d  Street  would  have  much  of  any- 
thing on  the  house  on  the  East  Liberty 
road.  I  don't  know  but  what  x  would 
measure  up  with  y  pretty  well. 

Yes,  sir,  if  I  were  that  young  fellow 
twenty  years  old  in  that  farm-house  this 
rainy  evening,  I'd —  Maybe  1  wouldn't, 
though.  Maybe  I'd  be  just  such  another 
one. 


Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be- 
come broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Surprise  Package 

of  50  Beautiful  Post-Cards 


EVERY  lover  of  beautiful  post-cards  will  want 
this  collection  of  50  cards.    Every  card  is  print- 
ed in  12  colors.    The  set  contains  the  choicest 
assortment  of   delightful  cards  —  birthstone  cards, 
showing  the  precious  stone  and  the  flower  appropri- 


Fifty  Surprises 

We  do  not  show  pic- 
tures of  any  of  these 
beautiful  cards  because 
that  would  spoil  your 
surprise.  Every  card 
will  be  a  surprise — 50 
surprises  in  all. 


ate  to  people  born  in  each  of  the  1  2  months;  friend- 
ship cards,  each  one  picturing  a  beautiful  flower  and 
an  appropriate  verse.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
more  beautiful  and  artistic  post-cards.  This  set  of 
50  cards  comprises  the  most  popular  and  beauti- 
ful post-cards  of  sentiment  ever  brought  together. 


How  to  Get  the  Cards 

We  will  send  you  the  Surprise  Package  of  50  beau 
tiful  Post-cards  without  cost  by  return  mail  if  you 
will  send  two  S-month  trial  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  25c  each.     One  may  be  your 
own.   Don't  fail  to  get  them. 


Use  that  Coupon 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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Old   Man  Potter 


I 


By  Winifred  Kirkland 

Illustrated    by    Anna    W.  Speakman 


'HE  sawmill  hangs 
wedged  in  the  ravine 
where  Crow  Brook 
comes  leaping  out  from 
the  brown  pine-wood. 
Above  the  door,  strag- 
gling home-made  letters 
announce,  "G.  Potter  and 
Son."  The  pines  of  the 
slope  press  close  to  the 
weather  -  stained  slab 
walls  of  the  mill,  and 
from  its  window  slits  and 
door  you  can  look  off  up 
into  the  brown  shadows 
and  hear  the  crows  call- 
ing among  the  windy 
pine-tops.  There  on  the 
slopes,  when  the  chang- 
ing years  brought  the 
springtime,  Ella  always 
found  the  first  arbutus  bloom. 

Now,  in  late  June,  the  dusk  of  the  pines  was  broken 
by  spots  of  pink  laurel.  Below  the  mill,  its  side  wall 
facing  it,  stood  the  house,  trim  and  white,  even  to 
the  filigree  cornice  of  the  side  porch  on  which  the 
kitchen  opened.  The  grass  was  fine-clipped,  unlike 
most  farm-house  grass-plots.  To  the  front  two  flower- 
beds showed  stunted,  sulky  bush  and  stalk  as  if  their 
days  of  vigor  and  bloom  were  long  over.  The  fence- 
paling  was  freshly  whitewashed,  but  within,  a  row 
of  sweet  peas  clung  in  sickly  fashion,  not  yet  sprung 
more  than  a  foot  above  the  soil.  Over  the  clean 
freshness  of  the  turf  were  scattered  here  and  there 
bones  half  gnawed  and  the  feathers  and  feet  of  a 
chicken  recently  plucked.  A  few  feet  from  the  porch 
the  grass  ceased,  leaving  a  space  of  raw  soil,  oozy 
with  soapsuds  and  sprinkled  coffee-grounds,  into 
which  some  j'oung  chickens  were  poking  hungry  bills. 
About  one  pillar  of  the  porch  some  one  had  once 
planted  a  Virginia  creeper,  but  the  stalk  stood  now 
raw  and  dead,  cut  off  short  by  some  impatient  hand. 
Flies  swarmed  into  the  kitchen  through  the  screen 
door  left  half  open  and  buzzed  about  the  breakfast- 
table  in  the  sultry  air.  The  breakfast  was  set  at 
one  end  of  the  table  on  the  bare  board ;  at  the 
other  side  the  stained  table-cloth 
was  turned  back  over  last  night's 
supper-dishes,  still  unwashed. 

It  was  one  of  Mate's  black 
days.  The  two  men,  seated  to 
right  and  left  of  her,  ate  furtive- 
ly, ashamed  of  their  appetites. 
Yet  Old  Man  Potter  was  hungry, 
having  been  busy  at  the  mill  since 
five  o'clock,  while  his  son  Walt 
was  sleeping,  and  Mate  was  lying 
moodily  watching  the  sunshine 
on  the  dingy  pane  and  letting  the 
breakfast-hour  creep  later  and 
later.  The  hand  that  lifted  the 
saucer  of  black  coffee  to  his  lips 
trembled  a  little  with  weariness 
and  the  heat,  hale  as  Old  Man 
Potter  was  at  seventy-five. 

Across  from  his  father,  Walt 
ate  with  one  elbow  resting  on  the 
table.  His  pale  brown  eyes 
watched  Mate  stealthily,  his  weak, 
good-natured  mouth  ever  ready 
to  frame  itself  into^  a  smile  to 
cheer  her. 

Between  them,  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  Mate,  Walt's  wife,  ate 
in  silence,  now  and  then  fishing 
a  fly  from  her  coffee-cup  with 
her  spoon  and  dashing  it  savage- 
ly on  the  rag  carpet  of  the  kitch- 
en floor.  A  shapeless  Mother 
Hubbard  wrapper  did  not  con- 
ceal the  flovving  lines  of  her  opu- 
lent young  figure.  She  was  a 
large  woman,  her  work-reddened 
hands  large  and  shapely,  her 
arms,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  white 
and  firm.  The  wrapper,  unbut- 
toned at  the  neck,  showed  a 
throat  beautifully  molded.  Her 
hair,    ash-colored,    dusted  with 

gold,  was  piled  high  in  an  uncombed  mass.  Her  blue 
eyes  beneath  lowered  lids  were  cloudy  and  sullen,  her 
mouth  moody.  In  spite  of  all,  the  rich  grace  of  her 
youth  triumphed  over  her  slovenliness  and  her  evil  mood. 

Beside  his  two  children.  Old  Man  Potter,  in  his 
healthy,  clean-scrubbed,  pink-and-white  old  age,  was 
a  figure  out  of  place  in  that  grimy  kitchen.  His  shirt, 
though  collarless,  was  always  glistening  whife.  His 
overalls,  the  blue  bib  of  which  was  held  in  place 
by  straps  across  his  shoulders,  were  spotless.  In  spite 
of  rough  work,  even  his  finger-nails  were  clean,  for 
Ella,  his  dead  wife,  had  loved  daintiness. 

Old  Man  Potter  was  quietly  philosophic.  True,  he 
loved  to  see  the  children  happy,  was  himself  merry 
as  a  small  boy  on  the  days  when  INIate's  mood  was  as 
inexplicably  gay  as  it  was  to-day  dark  and  depressing, 
but  when  Mate  was  unhappy  he  tried  to  forget  her. 
It  was  not  hard  this  morning,  for  his  keen  old  brain 
was  busy  trying  to  find  a  means  to  unravel  the  mis- 
take Walt  had  made  in  the  letter  to  Griggs  and  Com- 
_pany,  a  mistake  that  might  cost  them  a  cool  two 
hundred.  His  father  wondered  mildly,  as  he  and 
Ella  had  often  wondered,  where  Walt  got  his  in- 
capacity. Not  from  himself ;  in  all  modesty  he  could 
hardly  think  that,  and  certainly  not  from  his  mother. 
What  was  it  that  had  made  Walt  so  different  from 
Rosie,   their    other   child?     Old    Man    Potter's  gaze 


passed  over  Walt's  head  to  the  window,  where  once 
morning-glories  had  laughed  against  a  pane  diamond 
bright,  in  the  days  when  the  house  was  Ella's.  His 
thoughts  were  far  away  as  he  gulped  down  his  coffee. 
j\Iate  had  put  sugar  in  it,  which  he  abhorred,  some- 
thing she  always  did  on  dark  days. 

A  furry  ball  of  a  Maltese  kitten  pushed  its  way 
in  through  the  screen  door  and  came  to  nestle  against 
Old  Man  Potter's  ankle.  He  took  a  crumb  of  saus- 
age from  his  plate  and  stopped  to  feed  the  little  friend- 
ly purring  thing,  but  Mate  snatched  the  kitten  up. 

"Don't  j'ou  know  no  better  than  to  feed  her  meat, 
father!"  she  rebuked  him  sharpl}',  as  she  fondled  the 
gray  mite  fiercely  against  her  bare  throat. 

The  old  man's  blue  eyes  rested  upon  them,  thought- 
ful and  far  away.  When  he  saw  the  tenderness  in 
Plate's  caressing  fingers,  he  wished,  as  he  had  so  often 
done,  that  she  had  a  child  to  nestle  that  way  on  her 
breast.  Women  were  different  when  there  were  ba- 
bies, and  when  there  were  none  men  should  be  very- 
patient.  ^  A  smile  came  to  his  old  lips.  "She  grows 
fast,  don't  she?"  he  said,  his  eyes  upon  Mate's  kitten. 

Mate  shrugged  her  shoulders  angrily,  as  if  the  mere 
sound  of  his  voice  irritated  her,  and  he  realized  that 
he  had  better  keep  quiet  that  morning.  Mate  now 
poured  her  coffee-cup  full  of  milk  and  let  the  kitten 
lap  it,  whereupon  Walt  teasingly  soused  the  little 
head  in  the  cup,  so  that  the  poor  kit  came  up  sneezing 
and  sputtering.  Walt  roared  with  laughter  and  Mate 
smiled  upon  him  indulgently.  The  old  man  reflected 
an  instant  upon  her  certain  ferocity  if  he  had  touched 
her  kitten,  and  then  again  half  smiled,  remembering 
how  Mate  loved  Walt.  He  often  wondered  why  Mate's 
love  did  not  make  Walt  more  of  a  man,  for  Old 
Man  Potter  himself  was  one  who  had  walked  rever- 
entl}'  all  his  days  because  of  a  woman's  faith  in  him. 
He  still  went  on  doing  every  day  what  Ella  wanted, 
and  the  south  chamber,  where  she  had  died,  was  still 
kept  by  his  own  hands  clean  as  a  shrine. 

Mate  at  length  put  the  kitten  down  and  pushed  it 
from  her,  suUenness  again  settling  on  her  lips.  Some 
chance  words  of  Walt's  to  his  father  brought  down 
the  storm. 

"Father,  do  you  want  I  should  drive  over  to  Jeph 
Pierce's  this  morning  and  see  about  hauling  them 
pine-logs.    If  you  think  so  I'll  go  over  right  awa}'." 


"It  was  one  of  Mate's  black  days  " 

"No — "  began  his  father,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Mate,    who    turned    upon    Walt    somewhat  angrily. 

"Walt,  ain't  you  partner  in  the  mill,  even  if  your 
father  don't  allow  you  but  a  fourth  part?  Why  don't 
you  go  for  the  logs  if  you  want  to,  without  asking, 
'May  I?'  as  if  you  weren't  but  six  years  old?  'Tain't 
)'our  fault,  I  know,  that  you  ain't  more  independent, 
but  ain't  you  never  goin'  to  be  growed  up  and  have 
your  own  say-so,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

From  lowered  lashes  Walt  regarded  his  father  de- 
precatingl}',  his  question  still  unanswered. 

"No — ■"  the  old  man  began  again,  in  mild  explana- 
tion, but  again  j\Iate's  rush  of  words.  . 

"  'No,'  and  'no,'  and  'no.'  I  notice  it's  always  'no' 
when  Walt  wants  to  do  anything  about  the  business, 
big  or  little.  It's  'no'  when  VValt  wants  to  get  Pierce's 
logs  and  'no'  when  he  wants  his  half  of  the  partner- 
ship. But  the  trouble  is  there's  some  folks  wants 
it  all." 

Old  Man  Potter's  lips  turned  a  little  pinched,  al- 
though he  had  heard  this  before  when  Mate  was  in  a 
tantrum.  Again  he  began,  "We  ain't  got  no  room 
for  Pierce's  logs  until — " 

"Oh,  'room,'  no  room  for  Pierce's  logs  and  no  room 
for  Walt;  that's  about  what  it  is.  Ain't  you  never 
goin'  to  let  Walt  have  his  chance?  Haven't  young 
folks  got  no  rights?    There'd  be  room  enough  for 


Walt  if  you'd  get  out  and  let  him  have  it.  Don't 
you  know  when  you're  old  and  have  had  enough? 
Room  enough — "  her  voice  was  shrill ;  as  usual,  she 
had  lashed  herself  to  a  frenzy.  "I  tell  you,  there's 
some  folks  whose  room  is  better  than  their  company;" 

"Shut  up.  Mate!"  cried  Walt,  for  wholly  unexpect- 
edly to  himself,  a  tear  had  suddenly  splashed  down 
on  Old  Man  Potter's  nose.  He  brushed  it  aside,  got 
up  unsteadily  and  hurried  out  down  the  porch  tcnvard 
the  mill.  Mechanically  he  kick-ed  aside  a  bone  from 
the  little  path  he  tried  to  keep  neat.  Through  misty 
eyes  he  saw  the  stunted  sweet  peas  and  wondered 
why  he  could  not  make  flowers  grow  as  Ella  had 
made  them  grow.  The  kitten  came  bounding  over 
the  grass  in  the  sunshine.  He  picked  it  up  and  pressed 
its  furry  head  to  his  wistful  lips.  He  entered  the 
clean-swept  room  of  the  mill,  into  which  the  sun 
slanted  through  the  open  door  in  a  bar  •  of  dancing 
motes.  Through  the  window  he  could  look  up  into 
the  cool  pine-wood.  He  started  an  instant,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  up  there  on  the  shadowy  slope  he  saw 
Ella's  sunbonneted  form  stooped  to  pluck  a  blossom 
from  the  ferny  mold;  but  it  was  only  a  mass  of  laurel 
The  air  was  resinous  with  fresh  sawdust,  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  buzzing  saw  the  gurgle  of  the  brook 
beneath  the  floor  was  loud  and  monotonous.  He  sat 
down  on  a  pile  of  fresli-sawed  boards,  the  frisking 
kitten  on  his  knee. 

He  sat  there  a  long  time,  stroking  the  kitten,  and 
thinking  and  wondering.  Once  he  heard  a  sound  of 
scraping  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  as  the  buggy  was 
brought  out  from  the  barn  shed.  Several  times  he 
tried  to  rouse  himself  to  set  the  gear  in  order  and 
start  the  saw,  but  each  time  an  unaccustomed  weari- 
ness held  him  fast ;  he  would  wait  till  Walt  came  to 
help.  All  the  time  the  old  man  wondered,  wondered. 
Sometimes  there  flashed  across  his  brain  a  vision  of 
Rosie's  home,  clean  as  Ella's  and  always  ruddy-wartn 
with  welcome.    Then  suddenh'  he  was  startled. 

"Say,  father !"  It  was  Walt  in  the  doorway,  peer- 
ing in,  a  hand  on  each  liiitel  post,  Walt  dressed  in 
Sunday  brown,  a  white  straw  hat  pushed  back  on  his 
curly  hair. 

"Say,  do  you  mind,  father,  I  thought  I'd  drive  Mate 
over  to  Kenton.    Maybe  it'll  cheer  her  up  a  bit,  and 
we'll  have  dinner  at  the  hotel.     Do  you  reckon  you 
can   spare   me   to-day?     Shall  I 
stop  and  send  Ed  Smith  up  to 
help  this  afternoon  ?" 

"He  charges  a  good  bit,"  the 
old  man  hesitated,  "but  I  reckon 
you'd  better  send  him." 

"You  don't  mind  us  going  off?" 
"No."  And  at  last  he  raised 
his  tired  eyes,  and  far  off  and 
very  keen  they  studied  all  Walt's 
face  self-excusing,  fatuous,  help- 
less, affectionate — the  old  eyes 
saw  it  all,  saw  what  a  woman 
may  love.  Presently  the  beat  of 
hoofs  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  Old  Man  Potter  was  all 
alone.  He  did  not  go  down  tp 
the  house.  In  these  later  years 
the  mill  had  become  more  home- 
like than  Ella's  house,  with  the 
trail  of  the  slattern  over  it  all 
and  the  din  of  a  shrewish  voice 
in  the  old  happy  rooms.  At  last 
a  little  smile  came  to  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  a  smile  quietly  hu- 
morous. He  shook  himself, 
stretched  out  his  legs,  spoke  out 
loud,  "Well,  ma,  do  you  reckon 
I'm  giving  out?  Kincl  of  late  to 
go  back  on  j'ou  now  ain't  it,  ma  ?" 

Ears  dulled  by  the  clatter  of 
the  brook,  he  had  not  heard  a 
step  until  he  was  startled  by  a 
woman's  voice,  a  rich  ringing 
voice. 

"Hello  there,  pa !" 
Radiant,  trembling,  he  jumped 
to  greet  her.  It  was  Rosie,  his 
other  child,  unexpected,  as  al- 
ways, still  hot  and  panting  from 
her  walk  from  the  station.  Her 
stout,  middle-aged  form  filled  the 
sunny  doorway. 
'"Couldn't  find  nobody  down  to  the  house,  couldn't 
find  nothing  there  but  dirt !  Dearie  me,  I'd  rather  set 
down  on  one  of  your  boards  up  here  than  on  any  of 
them  chairs !  Land  of  Goshen,  pa,  that  woman !  And 
when  I  think  of  mother  and  what  you've  been  used 
to!"  The  easy  tears  rolled  down  her  rosy  cheeks, 
and  she  mopped  them  away  with  a  large  cotton  hand- 
kerchief gaily  bordered.  She  breathed  heavily,  not 
being  used  to  the  tight  black  dress  she  thought  proper 
for  travel.  Her  hands  in  black  mitts  showed  the 
stunted  nails  caused  by  rough  work.  Her  hat  was. 
bright  with  cheap  roses.  Her  black  hair  fell  in  straight 
wisps  at  her  temples  and  over  her  collar.  This  was 
Rosie,  and  the  hearty  health  of  her,  the  warmth  and 
sweetness  and  love  of  her,  wrapped  the  tired  old  man 
around  in  a  rich  motherliness  like  Ella's. 

Rosie  sat  down  on  the  pile  of  boards  beside  him, 
patting  his  hand  rhythmically  with  her  large  firm  one, 
as  if  her  father  had  been  one  of  the  baby  boys  at 
home.    Her  shining  happy  eyes  held  his. 

"Pa,"  she  said,  "you  can't  guess  wh}''  I've  come.' 
His  eyes  dimmed  and  shifted  from  her  gaze,  for  he 
could  guess  why  she  had  come  ;  the  cup  of  temptation 
was  held  close  to  Old  Man  Potter's  lips  that  morning. 

"I've  come  to  take  you  home !"  she  said,  and  his 
breath  caught  at  the  stab  of  longing  her  words  caused 
[concluded  on  p.\ge  34] 
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THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  CLUB 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — Most  every  woman  has  originated  some  sort  of  a  device  or  convenience  to  make  part  of  her 
housework  easier  and  less  burdensome,  and  to  ail  who  have,  we  would  ask  that  you  wnte  and  tell  us  about  it.  Aside 
from  making  a  little  pin-money  for  yourself,  you  will  be  helping  others,  and  this  is  what  "The  Housewife's  Club" 
is  for.  We  will  give  $2.00  for  the  best  description  and  rough  sketch  of  an  original  home-made  household  conve- 
nience or  labor-saving  device,  and  $1.00  for  the  next  best,  or  any  that  can  be  used.  We  will  also  give  25 
cents  each  for  good  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good  tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.    All  copy  must  be  in 

Contributions  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  must  contain  riot  more  thari  250  words. _  We  would  suggest  that 


by  the  tenth  of  May. 

contributors  retain  copies  of  their  manuscripts  as  no  contribution  will  be  returned 


Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,  "  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


An  Original  Se-wing-Basket 

AVERY  convenient  sewing-basket  maj' 
be  made  from  a  cheese-box.  The 
top,  or  cover,  is  used  for  the  lower 
shelf  and  broomsticks  for  the  legs,  which 
should  be   two  feet 
long.     Bore  holes 
near  the  edge  of  the 
cover  and  insert  the 
^-,,.._^i__jUJil*       sticks.    With  brass 
1  tacks    nail    them  to 

the  sides  of  the  cov- 
er. The  lower  shelf 
is  then  finished.  The 
box  should  be 
screwed  through  the 
_  bottom  and  the  ends 
of  the  sticks.  Now 
give  the  completed 
affair  a  coat  of  paint 
in  any  color  desired  and  then  enamel  it. 
I  lined  the  box  with  cretonne  and  put 
pockets  in  it  to  hold  needles,  thread, 
thimbles,  buttons,  scissors,  etc.  This 
sewing-basket  is  convenient  for  holding 
the  week's  mending. 

AIxs.  W.  R.  L.,  Texas. 

Old-Fashioned  Light  Pone 

SIFT  together  one  quart  of  white  corn- 
meal,  one  cupful  of  wheat-flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Rub  in  cold  one 
teaspoonful  of  lard  or  butter.  Add  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  sugar  and  one  well- 
beaten  egg  and  one  half  cupful  of  good 
yeast.  It  must  be  beaten  smooth  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  slightly 
warm  water.  The  process  of  mixing  is 
the  most  important.  Use  a  strong  spoon, 
because,  unless  it  is  mixed  stiff,  the  pone 
will  be  a  failure.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place 
until  it  becomes  light — about  three  to 
five  hours  is  long  enough,  provided  you 
use  good  yeast,  and  that  it  is  kept  warm, 
but  not  hot.  When  the  surface  cracks, 
it  is  light.  When  it  is  light,  stir  in  one 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  bread  soda 
dissolved  in  one  fourth  of  a  cupfid  of 
cold  water  and  turn  into  round  baking- 
pans.  Have  a  batter  of  flour  and  milk 
(or  water)  and  spread  over  thinly.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.    Serve  hot. 

Mrs.  a.  F.  T.,  Pennsylvania. 

For  Pie-Makers 

WHEN  making  berry-pies,  put  the  sugar 
in  the  bottom  of  the  crust,  instead  of 
on  top  of  the  berries.  This  prevents  the 
juice  from  spilling  over  and  in  no  way 
affects  the  flavor  of  the  pie. 

Always  make  your  pie-crust  with  cold 
water — ice-water,  if  possible.  It  will 
make  the  crust  crisp  and  flakey. 

Keep  all  fruit-juice  and  bits  of  fruit 
left  over  from  dessert  and  pie  making. 
Put  it  in  a  jar,  add  a  little  vinegar  and 
then  strain.  This  makes  good,  strong- 
vinegar.  Mrs.  M.  J.  B.,  Oregon. 

Useful  Kitchen  Desk 

I  FIND  this  home-made  kitchen  desk  in- 
^  valuable  and  I  think  every  housekeep- 
er needs  one.    The  desk  was  put  up  by 


niy  husband.  It  is  made  of  a  box  fitted 
into  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  and  is 
supported  by  two  iron  brackets.  It  con- 
tains three  drawers — two  small  ones  for 
money,  stamps,  etc.,  and  a  large  one  for 
my  record  books,  memorandum  books  in 
which  I  keep  my  kitchen  accounts.  On 
top  I  have  a  tray  for  my  pens  and  pen- 
cils, blotters  and  ink,  and  hanging  on 
the  wall  just  above  the  desk  is  a  small 
calendar.  Whenever  I  want  to  write  or 
.refer  to  the  cook-book,  I  know  just 
where  to  go. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  N.,  New  Hampshire. 

Coloring  for  Candies 

CAVE  the  juice  from  beets;  add  to  each 
pint  of  juice  one  pint  of  sugar  and 
let  boil  until  it  thickens.  Then  put  it 
into  a  bottle  for  future  use.  This  is  ex- 
cellent for  coloring  ices,  cakes  and 
candy.  A.  V.  S.,  Missouri. 


Hints  Worth  Knowing 

Hot  alum-water  is  the  best  insect- 
destroyer  that  I  know  of.  Put  the  alum 
into  hot  water  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is 
dissolved.  With  a  brush  appl}'  the  hot 
solution  to  all  cracks,  closets,  bedsteads 
and  other  places.   Mrs.  S.  E.,  Kansas. 

To  prevent  a  bruise  from  turning 
black,  apply  at  once  a  small  piece  of 
laundry  starch.  Moisten  with  cold 
water.    Mrs.  A.  A.  M.,  Massachusetts. 

I  find  that  if  hot  water  is  used  my 
cake  will  not  be  tough.  I  think  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  milk. 

To  make  the  stove  black  and  glossy 
rub  it  over  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold 
coffee.   Mrs.  H.  B.  C,  Massachusetts. 

To  remove  ink-stains  from  the  fingers, 
moisten  the  part  with  water  and  rub  the 
spots  with  the  sulphur  end  of  a  match. 

C.  B.  N.,  Colorado. 

The  juice  squeezed  out  of  finely- 
scraped  raw  turnips  and  then  warmed  is 
excellent  ,to  pour  in  the  ear  for  an  ear- 
ache. 

Suffering  caused  from  a  burn  can  be 
relieved  by  wrapping  the  part  with  a 
cloth  saturated  with  witch-hazel. 

Mrs.  D.  C,  Missouri. 

Improvised  Steamer 

IT  OFTEN  happens  that  when  one  wants 
^  to  steam  a  pudding  or  some  other 
dish  that  the  regular  steamer  is  in  use. 


ED: 


And  so  it  is  very  helpful  to  know  how 
to  improvise  an  extra  steamer  from  a 
few  kitchen  articles.  For  instance,  take 
a  six-quart  pail  and  put  two  or  three 
cups  in  the  bottom  and  fill  the  pail  with 
hot  water  half-way  to  the  tops  of  the 
cups.  On  the  cups  place  a  tin  plate  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  article 
which  is  to  be  steamed  is  placed  on  this 
plate,  the  cover  put  on  the  pail  and  your 
steamer  is  complete. 

Mrs.  V.  C.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

To  Clean  Brass 

'T'HE  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
*■  method  of  cleaning  brass  of  any  kind 
is  to  dampen  a  cloth  with  ammonia, 
then  rub  it  briskly  over  a  piece  of 
pumice-soap.  This  mixture  applied  to 
the  brass  acts  likes  magic. 

A.  V.  S.,  Missouri. 

Apple-Puff 

I>  .^KE  six  large  apples.  While  hot  take 
••^  one  pint  of  their  pulp,  add  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
grated  lemon-rind  and  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon.  Beat  the  mixture  light  and 
add  three  well-whipped  egg-yokes,  then 
the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  and 
lastly  a  pinch  of  salt  Rub  cold  pudding- 
dish  with  butter,  cover  with  some 
browned  bread-crumbs,  add  the  pre- 
pared apple,  sprinkle  with  more  crumbs 
and  bake  twenty  minutes.  Serve  with 
sugared  cream.        Z.  I.  D.,  Michigan. 

Setting  Color  in  Wash  Goods 

GREEN  and  red  may  be  set  in  garments 
before  laundering  them  by  soaking 
the  goods  an  hour  or  two  in  two  gallons 
of  salt-water,  into  which  a  lump  of  alum 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  has  been  dis- 
solved. 

Blue  can  be  set  by  soaking  the  ma- 
terial in  two  gallons  of  soft  water,  in 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  copperas  and  a 
pinch  of  lime  as  large  as  a  sparrow's  egg 
have  been  dissolved.  A  tablespoonful  of 
turpentine  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  also 
set  blue  very  nicely. 

Salt  or  black  pepper  in  the  water  will 
set  black. 

A  garment  that  has  faded  m.ay  be 
bleached  white  by  soaking  it  fifteen  min- 
utes in  two  gallons  of  soft  water  into 
which  one  pound  of  chlorid  of  lime  and 
a  spoonful  of  sal-soda  have  been  dis- 
solved. Rinse  thoroughly  and  dry  in 
the  sunshine. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  R.,  Tennessee. 


Good  Nickel  Polish 

■rs  UY  five  cents'  worth  of  whiting,  put 
a  teaspoonful  in  an  old  dish  and 
mix  to  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  kero- 
sene. Apply  this  to  the  nickel.  Let  it 
dry  until  it  looks  white  and  then  rub  it 
with  a  flannel  rag.  The  nickel  will  glit- 
ter like  new.  The  kerosene  helps  to 
keep  the  nickel  from  rusting  or  becom- 
ing greasy.  Five  cents'  worth  keeps  my 
range  shiny  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  A,  M.,  Michigan. 

Belt  for  Iron -Holders 

I  WAS  always  dropping  or  misplacing 
*  my  iron-holders  until  I  originated 
this  simple  device.     I  made  a  belt  of 


gingham  and  sewed  on  it  two  strips.  To 
them  I  attached  the  iron-holders.  The 
belt  fastens  over  my  apron,  and  in  this 
way  the  holders  are  always  at  hand 
when  needed.  If  desired,  the  belt  may 
fasten  with  a  button  and  buttonhole. 

A.  C.  P.,  Massachusetts. 

To  Sugar  Doughnuts 

O  ere  is  a  good  way  to  sugar  dough- 
"  nuts.  Take  a  small  paper  bag,  put 
in  it  some  confectioner's  sugar  and  as 
the  doughnuts  are  taken  from  the  fat 
put  one  in  the  bag,  draw  the  top  togeth- 
er and  shake  up  and  down  until  the 
doughnut  is  well  covered  with  sugar. 
Continue  until  every  one  has  been 
sugared.  We  always  like  our  dough- 
nuts with  plenty  of  sugar  and  I  think 
this  idea  for  sugaring  them  is  a  good 
one.  B.  M.  E.,  Connecticut. 

A  Mending  Hint 

f  WANT  to  tell  our  readers  how  I  darn 
*  loosely-woven  underwear  and  stock- 
ings. I  buy  mosquito-netting  in  the  color 
desired,  and  as  soon  as  I  find  a  thin 
place  in  the  stocking  I  baste  a  piece  of 
the  netting  on  the  under  side,  darning 
in  and  out  and  carefully  following  the 
rneshes  of  the  netting. 

Mrs.  V.  S.,  New  York. 

Broken  Umbrella-Handles 

/^LEAN  the  hole  in  t'ne  handle  where 
^  the  rod  came  out  and  fill  it  with 
powdered  sulphur.  Heat  the  rod  until 
it  becomes  red  hot  and  press  it  down 
into  the  sulphur.  Do  not  handle  the 
umbrella  until  the  rod  is  cold,  and  it 
will  be  as  firm  as  when  new. 

A.  M.  C,  Pennsylvania. 


Right  Finishes  for 
Every  Purpose 

That's  the  Acme  Quality  idea. 
Whatever  you  want  to  paint  or 
finish,  indoors  or  out,  about  the 
home  or  farm,  there's  an  Acme 
Quality  Paint,  Enamel,  Stain, 
Varnish  or  other  finish  made 
especially  for  the  purpose. 

Acme  Quality  products  have 
become  a  household  necessity, 
and  the  best  dealers  carry  a 
complete  line  in  stock,  have 
color  cards  to  make  selections 
from,  and  are  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  proper  materials 
to  use  for  all  purposes. 

The 


is  a  standard  authority  on  painting 
and  finishing.  It  is  consulted  by  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs  alike.  We 
will  send  you  a  free  copy  on  request. 

Acme  White  lead  aitd  Color  Works 

Dept.  X .  Detroit.  Micb. 


//  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  luriting  to  adver- 
tisers. Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Comforr  Shoes 


Genuine    comfort — thafs  what 
it    means    to    wear    the  stylish 
Martha    Washington    Comfort  Shoes, 
They  fit  like  a  glove,  and  instare  complete 
rest  and  relief.    No  buttons  or  laces — just  slip 
them  on  and  off  like  a  slipper.    Elastic  at  the  sides 
provides  perfect  fit  over  any  instep.      You  will  never 
know  how  comfortable  a  good  looking  shoe  car.  be  until  you  have  worn 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON  COMFORT  SHOES 

Beware  of  imitations.    Only  the  genuine  fiaoe  the  name  Martha  Washington 
and  Ma^er  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  sole.    Refuse  substitutes, 
Your  dealer  v/ili  supply  you ;  if  not,  write  to  us. 

FREE  —  If  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  dealer  v/ho  does 
not  handle  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes,  we  will 
send  you  free,  postpaid,  a  beautiful  picture  of  Martha 
Washington, Size  15  x20. 

also  make  Honorbilt Shoes  for  men, Leading  Lady 
loes,  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  Special  Merit  School 


We! 

Sho 


,  Shoes  and  Work  Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co 

MILV\rAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  W,  19  fO 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano 

you  want  to  know  you  are 
getting  the  best  for  your  money. 


Sent  To  You  For  _ 

Cornish  Pianos  for 
real  merit,  are  un- 
excelletl  by  any- 
other,  whatever 
the  price,  or 
nameorrepu-^ 
tation 


Save  One-Third— Buy  On  The 
CORKISH  PLAN— Easy  Terms 

Send  For 


The  New 
CORNISH 
BOOK 

The  most  beau- 
tiful i)iano  cata- 
logue issued  —  it 
explains  things 
that  you  ought 
to  know  whether 
you  buy  from  us 
or  elsewhere. 
The  book  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 
Write  for  it  now. 

CORNBSii  CO 


When  you  buy  a 
"CoBifisH"  you 
get  lull  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  ot 
dealers. 
A  Year's  Free  Trial 


Must  prove  thelv 
superior  value 
over  ail  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
will  place  a  piano 
in  your  home, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wish  at 
root-  bottom 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  it 
andwe  give  you 
a  Bond  o£ 
Ind  em  n  ity 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
Insures  instru- 
ment against 
defeetfor25yearB. 


Washington,  New  Jersey 
Established  Over  50  Years 


$Q.50  a  Month 


BUYS  A 

GENUINE 


2 

KIMBALL 

ORGAN 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

FREE 


Ztlnsic  Instrnctions 
bv  our  DIAQKAM 
SVSTEMand  Piano 
Stool,  If  you  write 
us  at  once. 


You  can  now  buy  the  famous 
Kimball  Organs  direct  from 
the  makers  at  factory  prices. 
We  will  send  them  to  reliable 
people  anywhere,  to  be  paid  for  on  our  extremely  easy 
payment  plan  —  $3.5 O  monthly  and  upwards,  ii 
desired. 

Operating  the  largest  organ  factory  in  the  world,  employ- 
ing the  largest  capital,  buying  raw  material  in  the  greatest 
quantity  for  cash -the  Kimball  system  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  positively  saves  you  $20  tO  $60  on  strictly 

flrst-class  organs. 

If  you  want  an  organ  at  all,  you  want  a  good  one;  a  mere 
pretty  case  with  no  music  in  it  will  not  do.    Secure  at 

once  the  old  reliable  Kimball  Organ  at  Factory  Prices 

and  pay  on  convenient  terms,  and  get  Free  our  New  Dia- 
gram System  of  Jielf-lnstruction  in  Music,  with  which  anyone 
can  learn  to  play  in  a  short  time. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  MONEY-SAVING  PLAN  AND 
30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Under  no  circumatancea  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider  &ny  othei 
organ  until  you  have  our  money-sa-ving  proposition. 

Our  half  a  century'3  manufacturing  experience;  our  financially  strong 
guarantee  means  much  to  you. 

The  most  inexpcripnced  buyer,  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away,  can 
deal  with  us  as  wisely  as  the  shrewdest  trader,  or  as  though  you  were  here 
in  person,  for  your  organ  will  be  selected  by  an  expert.  A  fine  stool  and 
music  book  free  with  each  organ.      Write  TO-DAY  for  Free  Catalog. 

M  W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO..  355  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S 


ovra  account  of  his  African  trip— now  appearing  in 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

is  the  most  popular  magazine  contribution 
for  years  and  of  great  interest  to  a  large 
number  of  new  readers.  100,000  subscrip- 
tion orders  already  placed — here  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  subscription  agents.  Lib- 
eral cash  commissions  and  many  extra 
prizes  are  offered  those  who  can  devote  even  a  little 
time  to  soliciting  subscriptions.  Representatives 
wanted  in  every  town  of  America.  For  particulars 
address,  at  once.  Desk  10,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
155  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


EMORIALS  & 

ONUriENTS 

 -OR  (tmrnis  SCHOOL'S  6  Parks 

"large  variety  or  designs  for  every  purpose- 

DEL:VEREDANYWMERE.'StND  fOR  CATAUOGS 
STATE  REQUIREMEINTS-  AGENTS  WANTED 
MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
347  HOWARD  AVE...   BRIDGEPORT  CONN. 


WATCH  §'h'^.^  GIVEN 

FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

We  positively  give  a  STEM  WIND,  STEM  SET.  BEADTI- 
"    FOLLY  ENGRAVED,  Plated  WATCH,  cqualin  ap- 
pearance to  Solid  Golfi  Watch, American  made, guaran- 
teed and  a  beautiful  Ring  set  with  an  Ira.  Diamond, 
for  selling  only  20  pkgs  of  beautiful  high  <Ai,/. 
crrade  art  post-cards  at  10c  a  package.  S'ff^'^ 
Order  20  packai^es,  and  when  3old 
send  us  ?2.  and  we  will  positively^ 
send  you  the  Watch,  Ring  and  Chain," 
Us  Mfs.  Co.,  noi)t.  47fi  Cblr;igo 


Old  GBi^pet 

We  Will  Make 

w  Rugs 

Beautiful  designs  to  your  taste— Plain, 
Fancy,  Oriental  —  fit  for  any  parlor, 
^aaranceed  to  wear  ton  years. 

Ours  is  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind 
,  in  America.     Eetablishert  37  years. 
Originators  of  OLSON  FLUFF  RUG 
(Grand  Prizes  at  3  World's  Fairs). 

Wo  Pay  tho  Fs^&Bght 

'  carpets  are  worth  money; 
"Vt  throw  yours  away, 

'  tot   book   of  de- 
iens,     prices  and 
complete  information, 
OLSON  RUG  CO. 
1044  Sladison  St,  CbJcsgo 


ome  Practical 
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No.  1545 — Kimono  With  Inverted 
Plaits  at  Back 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures— small,  medium  and  large.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  ten  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  seven  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  one  and  seven  eighths  yards 
of  contrasting  material  for  trimming-bands 


TWO  fabrics  which  stand  spec- 
ially in  the  foreground  this 
spring  are  .foulard  and  shan- 
tung. The  shantungs  are  most 
fashionable  in  natural  color 
with  trimmings  of  black  and 
chantecler,  which  is  scarlet, 
while  the  foulards  are  seen  in 
many  colors  and  designs.  They 
are  usually  trimmed  with  folds 
of  plain  silk  in  the  same  color 
as  the  figured  fabric  of  which 
the  dress  is  made.  The  gown 
shown  in  illustration  Nos.  1494 
and  1495  would  be  very  smart,  in- 
deed, if  made  of  natural-colored 
shantung,  with  the  sleeves  and 
yoke  embroidered  in  black.  The  pipings 
should  be  made  of  scarlet  silk  and  the 
finishing  touch  a  scarlet  leather  belt. 

This  gown  would  also  be  extremely 
attractive  and  serviceable,  too,  made  of 
dark  blue  foulard  in  polka-dot  design. 
The  lace  yoke  could  be  the  same  shade 
of  blue  as  the  foulard  and  the  pipings 
of  the  fashionable  red.  The  red  leather 
belt  should  also  complete  this  costume. 
This  design  can  also  be  used  for  mate- 
rials like  linen  or  chambray,  with  cotton 
hraid  for  the  trimming. 

With  the  return  of  the  two-piece  gown 
comes  the  vogue  for  the  separate  belt, 
and  it  has  never  been  more  popular  than 
this  season.  The  black  patent  leather 
and  the  black  suede  belts  are  much  worn 
and  so  are  very  gay  little  belts  of  leather 
in  such  shades  as  red  and  apple-green. 
Linen  belts  rather  coarselv  embroidered 


in  Russian  colors  are  used  with  foulard 
dresses,  as  well  as  the  leather  belts.  It 
is  an  odd  combination,  but  a  fashion- 
able one. 

Leather  belts  are  also  worn  with 
shirt-waist  dresses  made  of  linen,  ging- 
ham, cotton  rep  and  madras.  A  very 
attractive  dress  may  be  developed  in  any 
of  these  serviceable  wash  fabrics  if  made 
like  the  design  shown  on  opposite  page 
in  pattern  Nos.  1543  and  1544.  It  i» 
strictly  tailored,  the  only  trimming  be- 
ing machine-stitching  and  buttons.  And 
buttons  are  much  used  for  trimming 
purposes  this  season.  Buttons  represent- 
ing mother-of-pearls,  changing  from  the 
light  to  dark  tones  of  a  color,  are  among 
the  newest  shown  this  spring.  They 
were  designed  specian_v  for  such  gowns 
as  the  shirt-waist  dress  illustrated  on 
opposite  page. 

The  skirt  of  this  dress  is  really  very 
modish,  for  although  plain  and  draped 
skirts  will  be  much  worn,  plaited  skirts 
are  returning  to  take  their  place  at  the 
head  of  tailored  fashions.  Some  of 
the  new  skirts  show  the  upper  part  of  the 
skirt  plain,  with  the  portion  below  the 
knees  plaited  regularly  or  in  groups, 
while  other  skirts  are  plaited  from  the 
waistline  and  stitched  as  far  down  as 
the  knees.  Really  the  necessary  finish- 
ing touches  of  a  shirt-waist  dress  fit  in 
beautifully  with  the  new  dress  accessor- 
ies, for  the  separate  belt  is  accompan- 
ied b)'  the  stiff  tailored  collar,  with  a  tie 
of  black  satin  or  matching  the  belt  with 
"hich  it  is  worn. 


No.  1495— Nine-Gored  Skirt  With  Plaited 
Insets 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures. 
Length  of  skirt  all  around,  42  inches.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist, 
»ix  and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or 
four  and  three  fourths  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material 


No.  1494— Tucked  Waist  With  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  two  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  inaterial,  or  one 
and  three  eighths  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material, 
with  one  and  one  fourth  yards  of  contrasting  material 
for  the  buttoned-over  yoke  and  deep  pointed  cuffs 


No.  1477 — Long-Waisted  Dress  in 
Panel  Effect 

Pattern  cut  in  4,  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  year», 
three  and  five  eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  tucking  for 
yoke  and  wristbands 


MADISON  SQUARE  PATTERNS 

FOR  every  design  illustrated  on  this  page,  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for  ten 
cents.  Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer  in  regard  to  Madison  Square  pat- 
terns. We  will  give  one  Madison  Square  pattern  for  only  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  each. 
Your  own  subscription  may  be  one  of  the  two.  This  offer  holds  good  up 
to  May  1st.  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new  or  renewal, 
and  only  one  pattern  for  fifty-five  cents.  Send  orders  to  the  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City.  When  or- 
dering, be  sure  to  comply  with  the  following  directions :  For  ladies'  waists, 
give  bust  measure  in  inches;  for  skirts,  give  waist  measure  in  inches;  for 
misses  and  children,  give  age.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern you  desire.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Madison  Square  patterns  is  the  originality  of  their  designs— up  to  the  moment 
in  style,  but  never  extreme. 


Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
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Helpful  Dress  Suggestions 


Children's  rlresses  still  show  the  long- 
waisted  effect,  but  there  is  much  va- 
riety in  the  way  they  are  made.  The 
little  dress  illustrated  in  pattern  No.  1478 
has  the  now  very  fashionable  side  clos- 
ing, which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 
Russian  dresses  for  women. 

The  other  little  dress  with  the  panel 
effect  both  back  and  front  is  also  a  smart 
model  and  is  an  excellent  one  for  com- 
bining a  heavy  and  a  thin  wash  fabric, 
having  the  upper  portion,  for  instance, 
of  linen  and  -the  lower  portion  of  the 
dress  of  some  thin  material,  such  as 
lawn. 

Embroidery  insertion  may  be  used  to 
emphasize  the  panel  effect  and  also  to 
outline  the  little  full  skirt.  Both  of 
these  dresses  for  children  may  also  be 
developed  very  satisfactorily  in  light- 
weight wool  fabrics  and  the  pretty  out- 
ing flannels. 

The  kimono  illustrated  on  this  page 
has  many  good  points  about  it  which 
are  sure  to  appeal  to  every  woman.  It 
is  made  with  inverted  plaits  in  the  back, 
which  gives  the  necessary  fullness  with- 
out the  bulky  effect  so  often  seen  in  a 
shirred  or  gathered  wrapper.  Another 
new  feature  is  having  the  kimono  and 
sleeves  cut  in  one,  which  makes  it  not 
only  easy  to  launder,  but  gives  it  a  par- 
ticularly good-looking,  broad-shouldered 
effect. 

Cotton  crepe,  challis  and  flannellet  are 
all  good  materials  to  use  with  a  binding 
of  ribbon  or  braid,  while  for  the  warm 
summer  days  use  dimit}'  or  lawn  with 


No.  1544— Seven-Gored  Plaited  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  meas- 
ures. Length  of  skirt  all  around,  41  inches.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist, 
seven  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  five  and  one  fourth  yards  of  thitty-siK-inch  material 


lace  insertion  or  ribbon  for  the  trim- 
ming. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  particular- 
ly practical  and  useful  design  in  the 
way  of  an  apron,  you  will  find  it  il- 
lustrated on  this  page.  The  apron 
shown  in  pattern  No.  1525  completely 
covers  the  skirt,  and  the  bib,  coming 
up  as  it  does  nearly  to  the  neck-line, 
forms  a  good  protection  to  the  front 
of  the  waist.  The  big  pockets  are 
also  useful. 

Now  for  a  word  about  spring  hats. 
The  most  fashionable  are  worn  well 
down  over  the  head  with  no  bandeau 
at  all,  though  it  is  an  unwise  woman 
who  adopts  this  style  if  it  is  not 
becoming   to    her    own   special  type. 

The  majority  of  the  new  hats  show 
the  brim  turning  upward,  sometimes  not 
only  at  the  side,  but  at  the  back.  Hats 
of  rough  straw  in  two  colors  are  worn 
with  but  very  little  trimming.  Some- 
times only  a  single  velvet  rosette  is 
used  with  not  even  a  band  of  velvet 
about  the  crown.  Black  and  white 
hats  are  good  style,  and  also  dark 
blue  and  white.  Tan  and  black ;  tan 
and  brown,  and  tan  and  dark  blue  are 
also  good  combinations  with  just  a  touch 
of  the  new  chantecler  red,  which  is  the 
red  of  the  cock's  comb,  introduced  in 
the  way  of  trimming. 

Sailor  hats  are  quite  as  much  in  style  as 
the3'  are  every  3'ear,  only  this  coming 
summer  they  will  be  larger  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  However,  many 
small  toques  will  be  worn. 


No.  1543— Double-Breasted  Shirt -Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  36  inch  bust,  four  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  mate- 
rial, or  three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.  Made 
of  madras  or  gingham  this  is  a  most  serviceable  dress 


THE  NEW  FASHION  CATALOGUE 

O  AVE  you  sent  in  your  order  for  the  new  Spring  Catalogue  of  Madison 
ii  Square  patterns?  If  you  have  not,  you  should  do  so  at  once.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  You  will  find  it  will  save  you  many  disap- 
pointments and  many  pennies,  for  it  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  about  how 
to  dress  and  what  is  becoming  to  your  own  special  tvpe.  it  tells  you  what  is 
newest  and  best  in  spring  fashions  and  fabrics.  There  are  pages  and  pages 
illustrating  simple  and  practical  patterns  which,  though  plain,  are  smart  in 
style.  It  will  be  invaluable  in  helping  you  to  choose  correct  new  spring  clothes 
and  to  remodel  last  year's  garments,  so  they  will  seem  almost  like  new.  so 
up-to-date  looking  are  clothes  made  from  the  Madison  Square  patterns.  Send 
m  your  order  at  once,  inclosing  ten  cents  in  stamps,  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  vou  will  receive 
this  big  style  book,  filled  with  ideas  and  helpful  hints,  which'  you  could  not 
otherwise  secure  for  many  dollars. 


-Bib  Apron  With  Pockets 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  five  and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  material,  or  three  and  three  fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material 


Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publish  ing  Company- 


No.  1478-Long-Waisted  Dress  With 
Side  Closing 
Pattern  cut  for  6,  8,  10  and  1 2  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  10  years,  four 
and  seven  eighths  yards  of  tv/enty-four-inch  ma- 
terial, or  three  and  three  eighths  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material 


.FOUNDED  1842 


Prints 


Superior  'll^ 

Ordinary  calicoes  could 
never  have  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  65  years, 
and  be  more  popular 
today  than  ever  before. 

SimpsoB-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

have  endured  all  these 
years  as  the  perfect  cot- 
ton dress-goods,  because 
of  their  superior  quality 
of  cloth  and  absolutely 
fadeless  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simp- 
son -  Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him 
supply  you. 

The  Edayslone  Mfg.  Co.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


AGENTS  200%  PROFIT 

^  ^  T  "  ■  ^*  ~  A  *^         JRaiidy,  A.utomatic 

,  HAME  FASTENER 

Do  a%vay  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  tenmsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co..  746  Wayne  St..  OBytoii,  Ohio 

S^OR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

Wopoflitlvely  give  botSs  a  FamooR  Alton  Watelit 

&t«m  Wind,  bandEomoly  designed  o&bb,  Amerlc&D 
moT^Eoeiit,  factory  tested,  guar&Ettced  fiva  jo&rs,  also 
a  nice  Rlns  Bet  with  a  Coneo  Gem,  .uli// 
tSlMtrkUligandfirey,?orGoiIiDg20paok"  '^/^^ 
agea  beautiful  hizh  grads  Art  Poflt 
ai  lOo  per  pactt^e.   Order  20  m 
'paokagca,  when  sold  cend  52  and  we  ■will" 
"pofiitlvely  Bend  you  the  watch,  ring  &  cli&lD. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Al/rON  HATCIU  O..  n.-iit.48l,('HIC.\GO 


S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  tbe  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  B-estore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color, 
res  scalp  diseases  <t,  hair  falling, 
""'l ■  00  at  Druggists. 


.   ^  1  H  ■  B  ■  N   -  Envelope,   Hidien  Name  and  othe? 

I  V^^^^i    M  i  O  P  A  D  n  ©  Songs  aud  L-'.ve  Verses.  100 

3rC^^=^5,'-    ^         bllnUd  Rich  and  Racy  Jotea.  1  Pack  Escort  and 
JJSS^liil  Pack  AcTiiaintanceCardfl.  New  Beau  C£.tclier.  Bi-' S«nple  DooSc 
an.l  ou.fit.    A112Cenra.   COLUMBUS  CA UP  CO.,  B  IG  folumbus,  Ohio. 

ALL  ABOUT  AUCTIONEERIIMG 

gl  yearly,  sample  10c.    Auctioiiccring,  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Beautiful  Signet  Ring  «old  Filled 

 2  2  with  any  Initial 

Hand  Engraved  Free.  Warranted  3  years.  Sent  by 
return  mail.  DEFfANtE  CO.,  48  W.  K'lnii,  N.V. 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 


we  can  positively  show  yoii  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25.  Chicago,  IH. 


Lsiveo 

To  Our  Readers 

The  famous  Flower  and  Verse 
set  of  ten-  beautiful  post-cards 
will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  will 
send  us  3  two-cent  stamps  for 
the  postage.  We  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  gei  as  many 
post-cards  as  you  want  free. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ABANDONED  IT 

For  tlie  0!d  Fashioned  Coffee  was  Kiiling 


''I  always  drank  coffee  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  for  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  nothing  for  breakfast  if  we  did 
not  have  it  on  the  table. 

"I  had  been  troubled  some  time  with 
my  heart,  which  did  not  feel  right. 
This  trouble  grew  worse  steadily. 

"Sometimes  it  would  beat  fast  and  at 
other  times  very  slowly,  so  that  I  would 
hardly  be  able  to  do  work  for  an  hour 
or  two  after  breakfast  and  if  I  walked 
up  a  hill,  it  gave  me  a  severe  pain. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  what  the  trouble 
was  until  a  friend  suggested  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  caused  by  coffee  drink- 
ing. I  tried  leaving  off  the  coffee  and 
began  drinking  Postum.  The  change 
came  quickly.  I  am  now  glad  to  say 
that  I  am  entirely  well  of  the  heart 
trouble  and  attribute  the  relief  to 
leaving  off  coffee  and  the  use  of  Postum. 

"A  number  of  my  friends  have  aban- 
doned the  old  fashioned  coffee  and  have 
taken  up  with  Postum,  which  they  are 
using  steadily.  There  are  some  people 
that  make  Postum  very  weak  and  taste- 
less, but  if  it  is  boiled  long  enough, 
according  to  directions,  it  is  a  very  delic- 
ious beverage.  We  have  never  used  any  ■ 
of  the  old  fashioned  coffee  since  Postum 
was  first  started  in  our  house." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


FaTm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


How   Reporter   Rabbit  Succeeded 


DK  CiTV  Editor  Rabbit,  ob  de  "Rabbitville  News," 
he  turn  from  de  telephone  an'  sa\'  to  Reporter 
Rabbit,  "Git  outen  to  Squirreltown  on  de  double 
quick !  Big  fire  ober  dare.  Doan'  yo'  lef  dem  'Fox- 
town  Gazette'  fellers  git  ahaid  o'  yo' !  Does  yo'  un' 
stand  ?" 

Now  de  rabbit  felI6r  he  ain't  been  on  de  staff  ob 
dat  paper  mo'n  free,  fo'  weeks.  He  putty  young  in 
de  writin'  sperience ;  but  he  shets  he  teefs  tight  an' 
hushles  he  note-book  inter  he  pocket  an'  kotches  de 
berry  fust  car  gwine  in  de  direction  ob  Squirreltown. 

Wal,  when  dat  car  gits  to  its  determination  at  a 
leetle  lake,  de  rabbit  hab  to  git  a  boat  to  cross  de 
lake  where  dey  runs  a  car  fo'  Squirreltown.  Now 
who  kims  dashin'  down  to  de  boat  landin'  wif  a  ker- 
ridge  an'  two  yaller  mules  but  Reporter  Fox,  ob  de 
"Foxtown  Gazette."    He's  gwinter  git  a  boat  too. 

De  rabbit  he  hushles  an'  gits  one  ob  de  wolf  boat- 
boys  to  take  him  ovah  in  a  row-boat.  Dey  gits 
started  'fore  de  fox.  Now  when  de  fox  sees  de  rab- 
bit gittin'  de  start  he  sudden  fixes  'pon  an  idee.  He 
hires  de  wolf  boat-house  keepah  to  call  dat  boat  in. 

"Hi,  dar  "  calles  de  boat-house  keepah  to  de  boy 
what's  takin'  de  rabbit  across  de  lake.  "Come  back 
wif  dat  boat.  Doan'  yo  know  bettah'n  to  take  Mistah 
Rabbit  outen  a  leak)'  boat?"  So  de  boy  rows  back. 
Howsomever  de  rabbit  he  know  dat  a  fake  story  "bout 
de  boat  bein'  leaky,  but  he  say  when  he  see  de  fox 
feller  steppin'  he  foots  inter  anudder  boat,  "I  reckon 
yo'  kin  take  two  passengers  jis  's  well  as  one  in  dis 
yere  boat,  kint  yo'?" 

"Landy,  but  I'se  powerful  sorry,"  say  de  boathouse 
keepah,  winkin'  at  de  fox  an'  jingling  de  silber  what 
de  fox  done  paid  him,  "De  fac'  o'  de  mattah  am, 
^listah  Rabbit,  hit  shore  ain'  safe  to  take  mo'n  one 
passenger  in  dis  yere  boat  what  I'se  jis  hired  to  Alis- 
tah  Fox.  All  de  odders  am  outen  de  lake  er  in 
scanlous  need  o'  repair.  Dat  sholy  am  too  bad,  Mistah 
Rabbit,  I  'clare  to  my  soul  I  hates  to  dis'p'int  such  a 
perlite,  respeckable  gemmelman  as  yo'  'pears  to  be !" 

Wal,  de  rabbit  he  ain'  'ply  nuffin  back,  but  he  gibs 
dat  boat-house  keepah  sech  a  p'digious  look  ob  scorn 
dat  make  him  feel  small's  a  free-cent  piece  trimmed 
offen  at  de  aidges. 

De  fox  he  see  de  rabbit  stannin',  not  knowin'  what 
to  do,  an'  he  waves  he  note-book  at  de  rabbit  an' 
holler  from  de  boat,  "Fla  Ha !  Why  doan'  yo'  swim 
crost  ?" 

Now  dat  de  berry  las'  straw  to  de  rabbit,  caze  he 
mighty  sens'tive  'bout  not  bein'  able  to  swim  like  de 
res'  o'  de  animal  fellers :  but  he  doan'  spen'  no  time 
bein'  sassy. 

He  hushles   'long   de   bank,    feelin'   powerful  dis- 


By  Alice  Jean  Cleator 

tressed,  not  knowin'  what  to  do.  Den  he  say  to  his- 
self,  "I  jis  won't  gib  up,  dat  I  won't.  Scouragement 
an'  de  blues  ain't  de  stuff  what  a  reporter  feller  am 
made  of.  Fll  git  dat  scoop,  I  will  dat,"  he  say.  "Lef 
me  see,  Fll  g'long  furder  up  de  sho.'  ?ilebbe  Fll  see 
suthin'  to  help  me  out." 

Bimeby  he  do  see  suthin' !  What  yo'  think  ?  Tuz  a 
bear !  De  rabbit  he  so  tirrible  skeered  he  fotches  a 
jump  uppen  de  air,  like  a  grarshopper. 

De  bear  he  a  fishin'  fo'  trout  an'  pickerel.  He  ain' 
want  to  be  disturbed,  so  he  mighty  short  like  when 
de  rabbit  gits  breff  to  say,  "Howdy,  Fren'  Bear?  Kin 
yo'  help  a  feller  outen  a  peck  o'  trouble?" 

"Ump !"  'plys  de  bear,  not  turnin'  he  head,  "G'long 
wif  yo'.    Ain'  yo"  see  Fse  fishin'?" 

De  rabbit  he  see  de  bear  ain'  in  no  kind  o'  mood 
to  do  a  favor,  but  he  thinks  he  try  oust  mo".  Den  a 
plan  'curs  to  him.  He  knows  de  bear  an'  de  fox  ain' 
no  great  fren's,  count  o'  some  trouble  dey  grandaddys 


" '  Howdy,  Fren'  Bear?  Kin  yo'  help  a  feller  outen  a 
peck  o'trouble  ?  '  " 


had  in  de  pas'.  So  de  rabbit  tells  de  bear  all  'bout  de 
scanlous  mean  trick  dat   fox   feller  played  on  him. 

Now  de  bear  all  'tention  when  he  hears  anything 
"bout  a  fox.  He  commence  fotchin'  he  line  in  an' 
say,  "Dis  am  a  almighty  fine  fishin'  day ;  de  air  am 
de  berry  breft'  o'  heaben  here  'mid  de  willers  an'  de 
cedahs ;  de  win's  in  de  wes',  an'  dis  am  a  place  where 
fishin'  means  cotchin'.  But,"  say  de  bear,  "Fll  gib ,  it 
all  up,  I  will  dat,  to  help  yo'  git  ahaid  o'  dat  rascal 
fox.  Come  erlong!  Fse  got  a  nappity  launch  down 
by  de  alders.  Yo'  see  dem  red  barns  an'  dat  w'ite 
house  crost  de  lake?  Dat  am  my  farm  prop'ty.  I'll 
git  yo'  ober  dare  in  one,  two  minutes.  Den  I'll  take 
yo'  to  dat  fire  in  my  auto.  De  fox'll  hab  to  wait 
harf  an  hour  cross  de  lake  fer  dat  car  to  Squirrel- 
town. Huh !  Huh !  Fll  git  yo'  to  dat  fire  long  'fore 
he's  set  he  foots  on  de  groun's,  doan'  yo'  borry  no 
trouble  'bout  dat,"  sa}-  de  bear. 

Part'  soon  de  beat'  an'  de  rabbit  am  pop-pop-poppin' 
crost  de  lake  in  de  nappity  launch.  De  bear  say, 
"]\Iebbe  yo'd  like  to  heah  what  de  trouble  my  gran- 
daddy  had  wif  dat  fox's  grandaddy  once  'pon  a  time. 
Tuz  like  dis :  One  day  my  grandaddy  workin'  in  de 
woods  layin'  open  some  'lasses  bar'ls  what's  been  lef 
in  a  deserted  lumbah  camp.  He  get  putty  hetted  up, 
so  he  throws  he  big  fur  obercoat  crost  a  stump 
neah-by.  Who  comes  erlong  unknownst  to  him  but 
dat  fox's  grandaddy,  an'  cuts  offen  de  tail  ob  dat  fur 
obercoat.  Dat  why  de  bears  ain'  got  no  tails !  I  tell 
yo'  dat  reporter  fox  takes  after  he  grandaddy  fur's 
meanness  goes,  he  sho'  do,"  say  de  bear. 

Wal,  in  no  time  de  bear,  de  rabbit  an'  de  driver 
am  choo-choo-in'  ober  de  smoove  roads  in  ter  Squirrel- 
town. "I  tell  yo'  de  two-minute  boss  ain'  in  it  wif 
dis  j'ere  auto,"  say  de  bear.  "I  spec'  dat  fox  am  still 
vit  outen  that  leetle  driftin'  thing-a-ma-jig  ob  a  row 
boat !" 

When  dey  gits  to  de  fire,  de  rabbit  hushles  he  pencil 
mighty  fas'  an'  gits  a  fine  scoop  on  dat  "'Foxtown 
Gazette."  De  bear  purt'  nigh  busses  heself  a-laffin'  on 
de  way  back  thinkin'  how's  de  fox  feller'd  git  left'. 

Nex'  mawnin'  de  rabbit  newsboys  am  outen  on  de 
streets  a-callin',  "Rabbitville  News!  Rabbitville  News! 
All  'bout  de  big  fire  at  Squirreltown !" 

Reporter  Rabbit  he  gits  he  salary  raised  'fore  long. 
De  city  editor  pats  him  on  de  back  an'  say,  "Yo'll  do 
putty  well,  yo'  will  fer  a  beginnin'  chap !  I  kin  see 
in  yo'  de  makin  ob  a  beeg  editor  man  one  o'  dese  days  !" 

De  fox  he  purt'  nigh  los'  he  place  on  de  "Foxtown 
Gazette."  He  feel  might}-  sore  'bout  de  mattah,  an' 
eber  sence  den  he's  been  tryin'  to  git  ahaid  o'  de 
rabbit  feller.  He  ain't  done  it  yit,  an'  in  my  piniona- 
tion  o'  de  mattah  he  nebber,  nebber  will ! 


The  Letter-Box 

De.\r  Cousin  S.ally  ; — "Ohayo  !  Ohayo  !"  I  enjoyed 
your  letter  about  the  Japanese  so  much  and  wish  you 
had  written  a  whole  page  about  Japan,  for  I  love  to 
hear  about  other  countries  and  other  people.  I\Iama 
was  also  interested  in  reading  your  letter.  She  saw 
and  talked  with  several  Japanese  at  the  World's  Fair, 
but  of  course  she  could  not  understand  what  they  said. 
Please  write  more  about  other  lands.  A  new  member 
of  the  C.  S.  C.      E\ERETT  Blackman,  Age  Nine, 

Milan,  Missouri. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  :• — I  have  been  interested  in  our 
corner  for  a  long  time.  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  your 
cousins  and  one  of  your  club  members,  too.  I  am  send- 
ing five  cents  in  stamps  for  one  of  the  club  buttons.  I 
know  I  shall  love  it. 

My  schoolmates  and  I  have  organized  a  branch  club 
and  call  it  the  Help-One-Another  Club — for  short,  we 
say  the  Hoac.  None  of  the  members  is  over  fourteen. 
With  love  to  you  and  the  other  cousins, 

Your    interested    cousin,    .  Irma  Martha  Fife, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  5,  Box  35,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  for  several  years  and  I  feel  as 
though  I  could  scarcely  get  along  without  it.  I  am  so 
interested  in  our  own  page.  I  do  enjoy  reading  your 
letters.  I  wish  you  would  write  and  tell  us  more 
about  the  great  city  in  which  you  live.  I  live  away 
out  here  in  the  mountains  of  Arkansas,  and  they  are 
so  pretty.  I  think  it  is  great  sport  to  climb  them  in 
the  springtime.  -  Love  to  you  and  all  the  cousins. 

Your  Arkansas  cousin, 
Rosa  Reddine,  Alena,  Arkansas. 

Honor  RoU 

Ruth  Melvin,    Chicago,    Illinois;    Ruth  Lee, 

!Montevallo,  Alabama;  Donna  Lannon,  South  Vienna, 
Ohio;    Leland    Baird,    Edgmere,  New 

Jersey;    Porterfield    O'Neal,  Ashland,   

Virginia ;  Annabel  Rhoads,  Oakville, 
Kentucky ;  Newman  Cook,  Bovina, 
Mississippi ;  Rufus  McCaul,  Trenton, 
Tennessee;  Leona  Miller,  Roselle,  New 
Jersey;  Irene  Kitsmiller,  Grangeville, 
Idaho :  Ethel  Deardorff,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Jerry  De  Young,  Theresa,  New 
York;  Ressie  Chubb,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, and  Ruth  Green,  Belgrade, 
^Montana. 


Monthly  Prize  Contest 

THIS  month  our  prizes  are  for  verses.  Subjects:  "Let's 
Pretend"  or  "The  ^Message  of  Spring"  or  "May 
Flowers"  or  "The  Doll  I  Love  Best"  or  "Out  for  a 
Sail"  or  "The  Morning  Dew."  This  is  a  splendid  list 
from  which  to  choose.  You  may  write  a  poem  on 
two  or  more  subjects  if  you  like.  For  the  ten  best 
verses  we  will  give  prizes  of  paper  dolls,  water-color 
paints,  books,  post-card  albums,  pocket-knives.  For 
the  five  best  drawings  on  any  subject  which  you  may 
select  we  will  give  prizes  of  books  and  paints.  The 
contest  is  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

Please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  onl}-, 
and  put  your  name,  age  and  address  at  the  top. 
Your  work  must  be  original.  The  contest  closes  May 
2d.  Address  Cousin  Salh',  care  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Prize -Winners  in  February  10th  Contest 

pMMA    Peterson,    age    fifteen,    !Minden,  Nebraska; 

Edna  Timmel,  age  thirteen,  Oconomowoc,  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Lottie  W.  Cater,  age  thirteen,  St.  Cloud,  Min- 
nesota ;  Flossie  jMarchmont,  age  twelve.  Villa  Rica, 
Georgia;  Paul  R.  Loomis,  age  thirteen.  Rock  Branch, 
North  Carolina ;  Lilly  L.  Larsen,  age  thirteen,  Laurel, 
Oregon;  Olive  ^langold,  age  fifteen,  Carrollton,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Anna  L.  Flory,  age  fifteen,  Pequea  Creek, 
Pennsylvania ;  Adelaide  Alarkert,  age  thirteen,  Lake- 
ville,  Minnesota :  Wallace  E.  Chamberlin,  age  four- 
teen, Greenfield  Centre,  New  York. 

Besides  these  hundreds  of  pictures  were  give  to  the 
boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age  who  guessed 
all  the  answers  to  the  puzzles.  The  cousins  who  were 
twelve  years  old  and  those  who  did  not  give  any  age, 
were  not  considered.  The  answers  were  Troy,  Tacoma, 
Bridgeport,  Dallas,  Hartford,  Salem,  Norfolk,  Den- 
ver, \yashington,  Newark,  Reading  and  Omaha. 


Cousin  Sally's  Club 

Do  YOU  boys  and  girls  want  to  join  a  big,  helpful, 
fun-loving  club  ?  Do  you  want  to  wear  on  your 
coat  a  button  that  3-ou  will  be  proud  of?  Do  you 
want  to  be  a  helper  in  the  world  and  do  something 
to  cheer  and  gladden  others  whose  lives  are  not  so 
happy  as  yours?  And  do  you  want  to  grow  up  to  be 
just  the  finest  and  best  type  of  man  or  woman  who 
merits  the  name  of  "American?"  Then  I  would  say 
to  you :  "Join  Cousin  Sally's  Club  I"  We  have  mem- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  if  you  are 
a  member  and  should  one  day  visit  in  some  other  city, 
you  may  meet  a  boy  or  girl  wearing  one  of  our  club 
buttons.  Wouldn't  that  be  fine?  Why,  you'd  be 
friends  at  once — and  friends  always  The  club  but- 
ton costs  only  five  cents.  The  color-scheme  is  royal 
blue  and  white — blue  for  loyalty  and  white  for  purity. 
The  monogram  "C.  S.  C."  stands  for  Cousin  Sally's 
Club  and  our  motto,  which  onh'  club  members  may 
know.  With  every  button  I  will  send  a  letter,  telling 
the  club's  motto  and  what  is  expected  of  members. 

When  the  club  was  organized,  I  knew  it  would 
grow  to  be  one  of  the  largest  children's  clubs  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  increasing  demand  for 
buttons  I  feel  sure  that  my  dreams  and  ambitions  are 
being  realized. 

Isn't  it  nice  to  feel  that  you  are  doing  a  little  good 
in  the  world — no  matter  how  little  that  "good"  is? 
It  doesn't  cost  anything  to  pluck  a  flower  from  that 
precious  garden  of  yours  and  take  to  the  lonely  little 
shut-in  who  lives  down  the  road,  who  never  knows 
what  it  means  to  get  out  into  the  sunshine  and  breathe 
the  sweet  spring  air  as  you  do. 

It's  just  as  eas}'  to  say  a  kind  word  instead  of  an 
unkind  word  I  And  it  doesn't  hurt  to  help  mother, 
when  she  does  so  much  for  you.  I  tell  you,  dear 
little  friends,  it  is  the  boy  and  girl  with  a  bright,  smil- 
ing face  and  who  always  says  kind  things  that  the 
world  loves  and  needs.  So,  if  you  join  the  club,  you 
will  find  that  it  helps  you  in  many  ways. 

But  don't  think  that  our  club  is  all 
work  and  no  play,  for  we  certainly  do 
have  a  great  man}-  jolly  good  times  to- 
gether. "All  work  and  no  play  made 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  we  want  no  dull 
boys  in  Cousin  Sally's  Club. 

Send  your  request  for  the  button  on 
a  separate  sheet,  if  you  are  entering 
contest,  and  state  age.  Address  Cousin 
Sally's  Club,  care  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Our   Puzzle  School 

Conducted  by  Sam  Loyd 


Aladdin's 
Wonderful  Lamp 

HERE  i  s  a  puzzle 
that  will  prove 
equally  interest- 
ing to  young  and  old, 
even  though  it  does  re- 
quire a  little  thought 
and  patience. 

Of  course,  all  good 
children,  and  their  par- 
ents as  well,  have  read 
about  Aladdin  and  his 
wonderful  1  a  m  p  ;  how 
with  its  aid  he  could  do 
anything  that  he  desired. 
He  could  turn  anything 
into  something  differ- 
ent. Now  here  is  your 
chance  to  prove  your- 
self almost  as  clever  as 
Aladdin  himself. 

First  cut  out  the  five 
pieces  as  shown  and  ar- 
range them  into  one 
one  large  pyramid,  then 
rearrange  them  so  as  to 
make  two  pyramids. 
Again  rearrange  them 
so  as  to  make  two 
squares,  after  which 
show  how  Aladdin  made 
them  all  into  one  big- 
square.  If  this  is  done 
correctly,  it  will  show 
how  Aladdin  performed 
four  of  his  most  won- 
d  e  r  f  u  1  and  clever 
tricks. 


A  Charade 

If  you  a  journey  ever  take. 

No  matter  when  or  where, 
My  first  would  surely  have  to  pay 

Before  you  can  get  there. 
My  second  you  would  scarcely  see 

If  London  through  you  go  ; 
But  still  'tis  what  I  hope  you  are ; 

Few  better  things  I  know. 
I  say  my  whole  with  secret  pain. 

Though  hoping  soon  to  meet  again. 

Quite  Mathematical 

Biddy  was  very  sensitive  on  the  mat- 
ter of  her  age.  So  for  the  last  twoscore 
years  she  has  invariably  answered  quer- 
ies pertaining  to  her  earthly  sojourn  by 
the  following  little  verse,  which  was 
doubtless  quite  corect  when  first  per- 
petrated :  ^ 

Five  times  seven  and  seven  times  three 
Add  to  my  age  and  it  will  be 
As  far  above  six  nines  and  four 
As  twice  my  years  exceeds  a  score. 

Can  you  tell  how  old  the  census  rrian 
figured  out  the  age  of  Biddy? 

Brain  Sharpeners 

Where  lies  the  path  of  duty?  Through 
the  Custom  House. 

Why  should  turtles  be  pitied?  Be- 
cause theirs  is  a  hard  case. 

When  does  a  ship  tell  a  falsehood? 
When  she  lies  at  the  wharf. 

Why  should  the  male  sex  avoid  the 
letter  A?    Because  it  makes  men  mean. 

Why  should  young  ladies  set  good  ex- 
amples? Because  young  men  are  so  apt 
to  follow  them. 

Why  should  you  never  tell  a  man  to 
take  a  back  seat?  Because,  if  you  do, 
he'll  be  likely  to  take  affront. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  hun- 
gry man  and  a  glutton?.  One  longs  to 
eat  and  the  other  eats  too  long. 

Why  must  chimney-sweeping  be  a 
very  agreeable  business?  Because  it 
suits  (soots)  every  one  who  tries  it. 

Why  is  a  baby  like  wheat?  Because 
it  is  first  cradled,  then  thrashed  and 
finally  becomes  the  flower  of  the  family. 

Why  is  a  joke  less'  durable  than  a 
church-bell?  Because  after  it  has  been 
told  (toll'd)  a  few  times  it  is  worn  out. 

Why  is  Ireland  likely  to  become  the 
richest  country  in  the  world?  Because 
its  capital  is  always  doubling  (Dublin). 

Why  are  crockery-ware  dealers  dif- 
ferent from  other  merchants?  Because 
it  won't  do  for  them  to  crack  up  their 
•  goods. 

Torn  went  out,  his  dog  with  him ;  he 
went  not  before,  behind,  nor  on  one  side 
of  him,  then  where  did  he  go?  On  the 
other  side. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
mother  and  a  barber?  The  latter  has 
razors  to  shave  and  the  former  has 
shavers  to  raise. 

What  becomes  of  the  chocolate-cake 
when  your  only  son  eats  it  ?  It  vanishes 
into  the  empty  heir  (air). 


Concealed  Geography 

In  the  following  sentences  the  name 
of  some  town  or  country  is  concealed  be- 
tween two  words.    Can  you  guess  them? 

34.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  ancients  that 
heroes'  souls  soar  to  islands  of  the 
blessed. 

35.  He  has  my  R.  N.  as  a  monogram 
on  all  his  note-paper. 

36.  He  brought  horses  to  Flannah, 
antelopes  to  Carrie. 

37.  A  Psyche  in  marble  he  adored  as 
if  alive. 

38.  I  am  her  stupid  sister. 

39.  Kate  can't  tell  a  wren  cemented, 
from  a  wren  demented. 

40.  In  adjusting  the  baby-jumpers,  I 
adjusted  the  baby,  so  that  it  fell  out. 
(A  country.) 

41.  The  calmest  man  is  sometimes 
made  irate.    (An  island.) 

42.  Away  they  went  and  over  the 
race-course  spun. 

43.  The  sale  must  commence  at  one 
o'clock. 

44.  Would  you  bid  a  cow  or  ox  bury 
their  dead? 

45.  What  do  you  call  Mr.  Rarey?  A 
horse-tamer,  I  call  him.     (A  country.) 

46.  The  only  animal  taken  was  a  Kan- 
garoo.    (An  island.) 

47.  The  moment  I  waked  I  saw  three 
crows  on  the  bedpost. 

48.  After  singing  a  "te  deum,"  bag, 
O  soldier,  your  booty.    (A  lake.) 

49.  The  Ojibbeway  retired  and  the 
Mosquito  led  on  his  troops. 

50.  They  made  a  hue-and-cry,  but,  ah, 
of  no  avail.    (A  state.) 

51.  You  ,  should  see  Parepa  Rosa  cram 
entomological  specimens  into  her  hand- 
box. 

52.  Socrates  considered  a  warming-pan 
a  matchless  affair. 

53.  King  William  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
hunter. 

A  Puzzling  Query 

Here  is  one  of  the  old-time  rebus 
puzzles  of  the  days  of  our  granddaddies. 


The  question  is  to  tell  how  we  know 
that  this  man  is  preparing  a  great  feast? 

Guessing-Match 

A  guessing-match  about  cats  is  enter- 
taining. Write  out  the  following  list 
for  each  competitor  without  giving  the 
answers,  which  are  here  printed  in  pa- 
rentheses, and  the  ones  guessing  the 
largest  number  wins : 

An  aspiring  cat  (catamount). 

A  cat  that  can  swim  (catfish). 

A  cat  that  can  fly  (cat-bird). 

A  cat  that  will  be  a  butterfly  (cater- 
pillar). 

A  cat's  near  relations  (catkin). 

A  horned  cat  (cattle). 

A  cat  that  throws  stones  (catapult). 

A  tree  cat  (catalpa). 

A  water  cat  (cataract). 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  February 
10th  Issue 

The  florist  had  a  50-cent  piece  and  a 
25-cent  piece.  They  pooled  all  their 
money,  then  the  florist  takes  the  $1.  the 
5  and  two  2  cent  pieces ;  the  lady  the 
50,  10,  10  and  1,  and  the  boy  25  and  3, 
which  gives  each  their  proper  change. 

Concealed  Geography  gave  the  names 
Ravenna,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Naples,  Saco, 
Taunton,  Bethel,  Buffalo,  Dover,  Ely, 
Skagerack,  Frankfort,  Mobile,  Paris, 
Denver,  Nineveh,  Trenton,  Beersheba, 
Gorham,  Bethlehem  and  Hartford. 

The  Twenty-One  Palindromes  are 
Anna,  Eve,  Ada,  nun,  madam,  bib,  pap, 
gig,  level,  ewe,  noon,  eve,  pop,  pup,  pip, 
mum,  gog,  eye,  tenet,  peep  and  deed. 

There  would  be  forty-two  pieces  in 
that  cheese. 

Decapitation  Puzzle  employs  the  word 
"shark." 


We  Will  Help  You 
Select  a  Watch 


In  buying  a  watch,  even  the  reli- 
able Elgin,  let  it  be  a  model  that  meets 
your  special  needs. 

One  very  oopular  Elgin  model  is 
the  G.  M.  WHEELER  grade. 
While  its  price  is  moderate  it  has  all 
the  accuracy  for  which  all  Elgin 
watches  are  so  famous. 

It  may  be  that  among  our  many  other 


G.  M.  WHEELER  GRADE 
Popular  78  Dial.    17  Jewels. 
Open  Face  and  Hunting  Case. 
Made  in  Standard  Sizes. 


models  there  is  some  one  grade  even  better  adapted  to  your 
special  needs.  We  will  help  you  select  your  watch  if  you 
will  first  write  us  outlining  your  requirements  and  giving  your 
occupation.  We  will  carefully  consider  what  you  tell  us  and 
will  write  you  fully,  explaining  without  any  cost  to  you  the  par- 
ticular Elgin  you  need,  and  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 

In  this  way  you  are  assured  of  a  service  unobtainable 
elsewhere  at  any  price.    Write  to-day. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin, 


Get  this  catalog  and  sa^® 

Don't  think  of  buying  a  ljuggy  wntil  you  see  the  big 
1910  MURRAY  Style  Book  of  vehicles  and  harness- 
the  most  complete  published — contains  192  pages,  345  illustra- 
tions, including  the  new 

Highest  Award 

Auto-Baggy 

In  this  hUgrg-j'  you  gret  7  valuable 
features  contained  in  no  other  bug-g-y,  and  save  two 
proiits — save  middleman's  profit  and  save  on  the 
prices  offered  by  all  other  makers.  Sold  on  trial, 
guaranteed  two  years.  Safe  deliveBTy  insured.  Get 
catalog  for  details — it  is  Free. 

TIB  "WIIBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO,  322-328  E.  Sthi  St„  Cincinnsiti,  Ohio 


Put  the 
dealer's 
profit  in 
your  own 
pocket 


A  Few  Ot  ills  ranious  Pictures 

The  World's  Most  Famous  Paintings 

On  Post-Cards 
Without  Cost  to  You 

FIFTY  of  the  most  famous  paintings  in  tfie  world  have  been  reproduced  on  post-cards  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers.    You  can  get  them  all  without  cost,  as  explained  in  the 
offer  below.    Every  picture  is  in  twelve  colors  and  is  an  art  masterpiece  itself. 
These   are  not  ordinary  post-cards  at  all — you  have  never  seen  such  beautiful  cards. 
They  represent  the  greatest  perfection  ever  attained  in  post-cards.    You  here  get  50  of  J 
the  greatest  paintings  in  the  world,  each  one  shown  in  all  its  original  colors.    The  / 
originals  of  these  paintings  hang  in  the  famous  art-galleries  of  Europe. 

WE  show  here  miniatures  of  only  ten  of  these  Famous  Pictures.    You  will  re-  ,  / 
ceive  a  set  of  50 — all  different,  every  one  a  famous  masterpiece,  every  one 
printed  in  twelve  colors,  every  one  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original    /  FARM 
painting.    Accompanying  each   picture  is  a  description  of  the    painting,  AND 
together  with  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  name  of  the  art-gallery  in  which    /  FIRESIDE 
the  picture  hangs.    To  have  this  set  of  50  great  pictures  with  the  ac-         Springfield, O. 
companying  descrip'ion  of  each  is  to  have  in  your  own  home  the  world's   ^  Gentlemen:— 
art  masterpieces.    Never  before  has  so  valuable  a  set  of  post-cards     ^  Please  send 

been  offered  by  any  paper.  /  metheFamous  Paint- 

w  »  .       ^     ,   ™.  .    '  ings  Post-cards.  Send 

Mow  to  tsOt    1  oem  ^   Farm  and  Fireside  for  8 

We  will  send  you  this  complete  set  of  50  Famous  Paintings  ^  months  to  the  names  below 
Post-cards  without  cost  by  return  mail  if  you  will  send  two    *   for  which  I  inclose  50  cents. 


8-month  trial  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25c 


/ 


Yours  truly. 


each.    One  may  be  your  own.    Don't  fail  to  get  them.  ^ 
Use    That    Cow  p  o  ti 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,      -      -       Ohio  / 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10,  1910 


Many  a 
Clever 

Housewife 

Has  learned  that  to 
serve 

Post 
Toasties 

Saves  w  o  r  r  y  and 
labor,  and  pleases  each 
member  of  the  family 
as  few  other  foods  do. 

The  crisp,  dainty, 
fluffy  bits  are  fully 
cooked — ready  to  serve 
from  the  package  with 
cream  or  eood  milk. 


Give  the 
a  treat. 


home-folks 


"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Pkgs  10c.  and  15c. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
■  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


1 


The  pure,  high 
grade  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and  dainty  dishes,   sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Establuhed  1780 


ReglBtered, 
U.  S.  Pftt.  Ofl 


RN  BIG  SALARIES 


_  _om  SI. 000  to  S10,000  a  year  and  expenses. 
If  you  want  to  enter  the  easiest,  best  paid 
profession  in  the  world. our  free  catalogue. 
"A  Knight  of  The  Grip,"  will  show  you 
how.  ^Ve  place  thousands  of  our  graduates 
in  good  positions  with  the  beat  firms  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.    Write  or 
I  call  for  particulars  today.    Address  nearest  office, 
j      Dept.  429,  XATIO.NAL  SALESMEN'S  TRATELING  ASS'N 
Chicago      Kansas  City      New  York  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  Atlanta 


OetTelfers  NewISIO 


we 

Pay 
rreish! 


ShowiiiL:  newest  1910  designs 
in  (larpets,  rugs,  linoleums, 
lace  curtains  and  por- 
tieres in  actual  colors. 
We  ship   direct,  freight 
paid.    Order  by  mail 

SAVE  $5  TO  $10 

on  every  carpet  and  room  size 
rag  you  purchase.  Get 
better  goods,  later  styles, 
better  values.  Send  postal 
today  and    tet  our  magnif- 
icently   Uustrated  catalog 
and  liberal  freight  proposi- 
tion- 

TELFER  CARPET  CO. 

820  Walnut  St. 
Des  Moines,  la. 


fRCE 


The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  answer  any  of  the  questions  asked,  also  to  hear  from  any  one 
desiring  information  on  household  matters.  We  want  this  department  to  prove  helpful  to  our  readers, 
and  from  the  letters  we  have  received  we  feel- sure  that  our  aims  have  been  realized.  While  there  is  no 
payment  made  for  contributions  to  these  columns,  still  our  readers  may  feel  that  their  help  and  assistance 
is  doing  a  great  deal  for  others.  All  inquiries  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Housevnfe's 
Letter-Box."  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Questions  Asked 

L.  J.,  Ohio,  woiild  appreciate  a  recipe 
for  brown  bread,  bag  pudding  and  batter 
pudding.  The  recipe  for  old-fashioned 
corn-pone  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Virginia  Lassie  would  like  to  have  some 
one  tell  her  how  to  exterminate  roaches. 

Mrs.  S.,  Nova  Scotia,  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  cream  turns  bitter  before  churn- 
ing, and  afterward  the  butter  becomes 
rancid.  She  says  that  the  milk  when  kept 
for  a  couple  of  days  shows  no  sign  of 
turning  rancid.    Can  some  one  help  her? 

Mrs.  G.  DeM.,  California,  would  like  to 
know  how  to  remove  grease-spots  from 
wall-paper  and  a  good  recipe  for  caramel- 
cake. 

I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  pattern  of 
the  tulip  quilt.  I've  lost  mine  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  some  reader  send  it  to  me. 

L.   A.   P.,  Pennsylvania. 

Can  some  one  tell  ine  what  is  wrong 
with  my  canned  tomatoes.  They  look  nice 
and  red  and  are  not  moldy,  but  contain  so 
much  acid  that  sugar  will  not  sweeten 
them.  The  tomatoes  are  in  tin  cans  and 
gla.ss  and  stone  jars,  but  still  they  con- 
tain so  much  acid.    Mrs.  J.  M.  H.,  Ohio. 

I  would  appreciate  a  recipe  for  preparing 
Saratogo  potatoes.  K.  D.  C,  Pennsylvania. 

Will  some  reader  please  tell  me  how  to 
cook  egg-plant  ?  E.  S.,  N^ew  York. 

Can  some  one  tell  me  how  to  color  furs 
and  other  skins  black?  J.   S..  Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make,  from 
either  granulated  or  brown  sugar,  syrup  that 
will  not  granulate.  I  have  to  make  it  too 
thin,  or  else  it  goes  to  sugar. 

I  would  also  appreciate  directions  for 
hardening  tallow  for  candles. 

Miss  E.  R.,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  F.,  Kansas,  would  like  to 
know  :  1.  How  to  keep  the  brass  fixtures 
of  gas-lights  looking  bright  and  new.  2. 
How  to  keep  a  nickel  base-burner  bright 
in  summer.  3.  How  to  keep  dish-towels 
white. 

M.  E.  S.,  Kansas,  would  like  to  know 
liow  to  remove  ink-stains  from  table-linen. 

Questions  Answered 

Miss  A.  C.  Phelps,  Massachusetts,  sends 
in  the  following  answer  to  "A  Subscriber," 
Wisconsin  :  "Perhaps  you  make  your 
chocolate-frosting  too  stiff.  I  generally 
use  cocoa,  .-tbout  two  tablespoonfuls,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  cake ;  one  half 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  and  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Put  in  bowl 
and  steam  over  the  tea-kettle  until  all  is 
dissolved  and  glossy.  Then  add  vanilla 
and  when  cold  spread  on  cake.  If  it  looks 
too  dull,  dip  a  case-knife  in  cold  water  and 
then  spread  frosting,  dipping  the  knife  in 
the  water  as  often  as  necessary. 

Frosting  for  Chocol.\te-Cake,  for  A 
Subscriber.  Wisconsin — The  icing  will  be 
shiny  if    bitter   chocolate  is  used. 

Take  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar, 
with  just  enough  water  to  moisten,  and 
let  boil  until  it  threads  when  dropped  from 
a  fork.  To  this  add  three  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls of  chocolate,  moistened  first  with 
a  little  hot  water,  and  let  all  boil  up  well. 
Then  pour  over  it  the  beaten  white  of  one 
egg,  heating  slowly  until  it  is  thick  enough 
to  spread.  Then  flavor  with  vanilla.  I 
have  used  this  recipe  a  long  time.  If  a 
plain  boiled  frosting  is  desired,  omit  the 
chocolate.  I  hope  "A  Subscriber"  will  find 
this  recipe  helpful. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  P.,  California. 

For  Mrs.  C.  G.,  New  York — Mix  four 
quarts  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  light  brown 
sugar  and  four  ounces  of  saltpeter  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  beef.  Sprinkle  some 
of  the  mixture  on  the  bottom  of  cask,  put 
in  a  layer  of  meat,  then  more  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  so  on,  then  weight.  It  will  make 
its  own  brine.  Leave  in  brine  four  or  five 
weeks  and  dry.  Before  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance  tie  it  up  in  twenty-five-pound 
sugar-sacks  and  place  sacks  inside  paper 
flour-sacks.  Keep  in  as  even  a  temperature  as 
possible.  In  very  damp  weather  it  may  mold, 
so  it  should  be  taken  out,  thoroughly  washed 
with  cold  >vater  and  a  little  vegetable  brush, 
dried,  put  into  clean  sacks  and  stored 
away.  I  have  tried  various  methods  such 
as  ashes,  salt-  and  oats,  but  this  has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory  and  the  least  trouble- 
some. I  have  kept  it  from  March  until 
November  in  this  manner. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  J.,  Ohio. 

D.  S.,  Kansas — Mrs.  E.  C,  Ohio,  noticed 
that  you  asked  for  directions  for  washing 
white  plumes,  so  she  sends  in  the  follow- 
ing information  which  may  prove  of  help 


to  you.  Take  gasolene  and  corn-starch 
and  make  a  real  thin  paste  of  it.  Put  the 
plumes  in  and  shake  them  up  and  down  for 
about  five  minutes,  running  the  fingers 
through  the  flues.  Then  take  them  out  in 
the  air  and  shake  them  until  they  are  dry. 
Repeat  the  process  about  four  or  five  times. 
Keep  the  plumes  away  from  the  fire  for 
a  day,  then  shake  them  over  a  hot  stove 
and  they  will  becom.e  fluffy  and  soft.  Don't 
clean  them  near  a  fire,  as  the  gasolene 
is  highly  explosive. 

Wit  and  Humor 

Ma's  Tools 

AT  HOME  it  seems  to  be  the  rule 
Pa  never  has  "the '  proper  tool" 
Or  knack  to  fix  things.    For  the  stunt 
That  stumps  ma,  though,  you'll  have  to  hunt. 

The  caster  in  the  table  leg 
Fell  out.     Pa  said  a  wooden  peg 
Would  fix  it  up.     But  ma  kep'  mum 
An'  fixed  it  with  a  wad  of  gum. 

We   could   scarce   open   our   front  door, 
It  stuck  so  tight.    An'  pa,  he  swore 
He'd  "buy  a  plane"  as  big  as  life — - 
Ma  fixed  it  with  the  carving-knife. 

The  bureau  drawer  got  stuck  one  day. 
An',  push  or  pull,  'twas  there  to  stay. 
Says  pa,  "Some  day  'twill  shrink  I  hope." 
Ma  fixed  it  with  a  piece  of  soap. 

The  window-shade  got  out  of  whack, 
'Twould  not  pull  down,  nor  yet  roll  back. 
Pa  says,  "No  one  can  fix  that  thing." 
Ma  fixed  it  with  a  piece  of  string. 

I  broke  the  stove-door  hinge  one  day. 
( 'Twas    cracked   before,    though,  anyway.) 
Pa  said  we'd  put  a  new  door  in. 
Ma  grabbed  her  hair  an'  got  a  pin. 

The   bath-tub   drain  got   all   clogged  up. 
Pa  bailed  the  tub  out  with  a  cup — 
He  had  a  dreadful  helpless  look. 
Ma  cleaned  it  with  a  crochet-hook. 

One  day  our  old  clock  wouldn't  start. 
Pa  said  he'd  take  it  all  apart 
Some  day  an'  fix  the  ol'  machine. 
Ma  soused  the  works  in  gasolene. 

So  -when  my  things  gets  out  of  fix 
Do  I  ask  pa  to  mend  'em?  Nix! 
But  ma  just  grabs  what's  near  at  hand 
An'  togs  things  up  to  beat  the  band. 

Jessie  T.  Cl.^pp. 

Rather  Disconcerting 

"|I*AMA,"  said  little  Ethel,  with  a  dis- 
•t'i  couraged  look  on  her  face.  "I  ain't 
going  to  school  any  more." 

"Why,  my  dearie,  what's  the  matter?" 
the  mother  gently  inquired. 

"  'Cause  it  ain't  no  use  at  all.  I  can 
never  learn  to  spell.  The  teacher  keeps 
changing  the  words  on  me  all  the  time." — 
Success  Magazine. 


For  The 
Overworked 
Woman 

or  the  one  who , 
would  rather  do 
one  hour's  easy, 
pleasant  work 
than  hire   a  wash 
woman  for  a  whole  day. 

One  hour  of  light, 
easy  work,  that  is  all 
that  the  biggest  wash- 
ing  means  to  the 
woman  who 
^       has  an 

O.  K.  WASHER 

Let  OS  prove  to  you  that  the  O.  K.  Keller  Gear- 
ing Rotary  Wiisher  is  the  easiest  to  operate; 
that  it  cleans  the  clothes  quickest;  is  easiest  on 
the  clothes,  never  injuring  the  most  delicate 
fabric;  that  it  lasts  loug-est,  and  that,in  every 
way,  it  will  save  you  more  work  and  give  yea 
better  satisfaction  allaround  than  any  oUier 
washer,  regardless  of  price. 

Guaranteed  to  You 

Our  legally  binding  guarantee  is  tacked  In- 
side the  machine.  Guaranteed  because  it  is 
mechanically  perfect,  a  child  turns  it  easily, 
legs  never  wabble,  being  formed  of  lengthened 
staves  built  in  with  the  tub,  8team-proo£  lid 
keeps  water  hot. 

Don"t  ruin  health  and  disposition  over  the 
wash  tub  when  this  complete  relief  is  at  hand 
for  so  little  money. 

Write  for  our  free  washer  book.  We'll  tell 
you  how  to  buy  the  right  washer  at  the  right 
price. 

H,  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co. 

1452  Rockmgham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa 


This  contractor  got  results 

He  knew  how  to  feed  his  men. 

Some  years  ago  a  contractor  building  a 
railroad  in  a  warm  climate  was  troubled  a 
great  deal  by  sickness  among  the  laborers. 

He  turned  bis  attention  at  once  to  their 
food  and  found  that  they  were  getting  full 
rations  of  meat  and  were  drinking  water 
from  a  stream  near  by. 

He  issued  orders  to  cut  down  the  amount 
of  meat  and  to  increase  greatly  the  quantity 
of  Quaker  Oats  fed  to  the  men. 

He  also  boiled  Quaker  Oats  and  mixed 
the  thin  oatmeal  water  with  their  drinking 
water. 

Almost  instantly  all  signs  of  stomach 
disorders  passed  and  his  men  showed  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  strength  and  spirits. 

This  contractor  had  experience  that  taught 
him  the  great  value  of  good  oatmeal. 
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Test  a 
an 

In  Your  Own  Home  at 


IMPERIAL" 


30 

Days 

OUR  RISK 


If  it  does  not  prove  the  best 
looker,  cooker  and  baker  you 
ever  saw,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense. 

Direct  from  factory  to  you 
at  WHOLESALE  PRICE. 
Freight  prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features 
not  on  any  other  range — 
such  as  Stone  Oven  Bot- 
tom, Odor  Hood,  Oven 
Thermometer,  Ash  Sif- 
ter, etc.,  etc. 

Easy  credit  terms  if  wanted. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Cata- 
log and  prices. 

The  imperial  Steel  Range  Co.,  8S8  State  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohii 


The  Mechanical  Wash=board 


Always  remember 


Beware  of  painted  machines.  Paint  hides  defects 
The  Boss  shows  the  natural  grain  of  the  I^ouisiana 
Red  Cypress,  that  steam- tight  wood  from  the 
■Louisiana  swamps.   No  warping-.   No  splitting. 


RANDMOTHER  rubbed,  mother  rubbed. 
and  you  rub  too,  but  here  is  a  machine 
that  will  rub  for  you. 

Other  machines  pound,   tumbk,  or  churn  the  clothes. 

)t  rub  them  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  them 
clean.  The  Boss  7-ubs  and  squeezes  the  clothes 
between  two  rub-boards  just  as  wfien  washed 
by  hand.  The  scalding  suds  are  forced 
through  ever}'  thread.  The  loosened  dirt 
drains  into  a  special  chamber  away  from 
water  and  clothes, — an  exclusive  feature. 
Every  piece  from  lace  curtains  to  blankets 
comes  out  i/c/Z^ji/j' clean.  Not  one  is  worn 
or  torn. 

A  child  can  operate  the  Boss,  or  you  can 
run  it  with  a  gasoline  engine  or 
any  other  light  power.  Lasts  a  life- 
time. Successftilly  sold  for  20  years.  Over 
a  million  in  use. 

Write  for  booklet  ^lvin|{  wash-day  hints, 
showin|{  wash-day  in  all  countries,  and  tell* 
ing  how  you  can  try  the  Boss  in  your  own 
home  et  our  risk. 

The  Boss  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Dept.  21,  Norwood  Station,  Cin'ti,  O. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactorj'  range  lor  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it's  not. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  183  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Ceish  Or  Time  Payments 


We  want  every  housewife  to  kn-.-w  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  ud  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  1^10  t-c  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  ppople  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 
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Our  New  Premium  Offers 

Handsome  Prizes  Easier  to  Get  Than  Ever  Before 


NEVER  before  has  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  made  it  so  easy  for  its  friends  to 
obtain  these  great  premiums.    All  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  a  few  friends  to  give 
you  25  cents  for  a  trial  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.    Through  you 
they  can  obtain  Ein  eight-month  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  only  25 
cents,  although  the  regular  price  for  an  eight-month  subscription  is  35  cents.  You 
can  easily  get  a  dozen  subscribers  in  an  afternoon. 


Handsame  Sugar-Shell 


Given  for  only  Three  8-month  Sub- 
scriptions at  25  cents  each 


This  handsome 
sugar  shell  is  made  by 
the  famous  Oneida 
Community.  It  is  the 
Wild-Rose  pattern  and 
matches  tlie  spoons 
siiown  below.  It  is  a 
desirable,  good-look- 
ing piece  of  silver  and 


has  the  famous  gray  finish.  It  is  the  very  finest  style.  You  could  not  help  admiring  it. 
It  will  delight  you  with  its  richness  and  beauty.  It  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years.  It  is 
heavy  and  elegant  and  has  all  the  richness  of  the  solid  silver. 

The  Famous  Tension  Shears 

Given  for  only  Four  8-month  Sukscripti< 
at  25  cents  each 


The  cutting  edge  on  these  shears  is 
indestructible,  and  will  never  wear  off.  Note  the  patent  tension 
spring,  which  does  away  with  re-sharpening.  These  shears  are  8  inches  in  length, 
made  of  highest  grade  steel,  perfectly  tempered  and  heavily  nickel-plated.  A  simple 
turn  of  the  thumb-screw  will  adjust  the  blades  to  cut  anything  from  wet  tissue  paper 
to  a  horse  blanket.  Your  shears  will  never  be  dull,  and  they  are  guaranteed  by  the 
makers  for  five  years. 

Two-Bladed  Pocket-Knife 

Given  for  only  Four  8-moRth'  Sub- 
scriptions at  25  cents  each 

This  is  a  strong,  well-made, 
durable  knife,  suitable  for  ordi- 
nary usage,  and  appropriate  for 
every  one.  The  handle  is  of  stag 
and  the  tips  of  German  silver. 
It  has  one  large  and  one  small 
blade,  both  welded  from  good 
steel.  This  knife  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  boy's  use  and 
it  is  for  this  purpose  that  we 
recommend  it. 

Handy  Fountain- Pen  \^    King  Air-Rifle 

Given  for  only  Four  S-month  Subscriptions 
at  25  cents  each 

Every  one  needs  this  Fountain-Pen. 
You  can  get  one  without  cost. 

You  will  be  delighted  to  have  so  fine 
a  fountain-pen.     You  vi'ill  use  it  many 
times  a  day.     It  is  the  most  con- 
venient pen  that  any  one  could 
have.     This  one  is  guaran- 
teed to  write  well. 

The  Handy  Fountain- 
Pen  is  the  best  pen 
made  for  usefulness 
and  wearing  quali- 
ties.    It  has  a 


fine,  well-made 
/       gold-tipped  pen. 

It  is  made  of  vul- 
canite which  is  like 
hard  rubber.  There  is 
a  close  fitting  dust-cap  to  protect  the  pen- 
point.  It  is  easily  filled  and  a  filler  is 
furnished  with  each  pen.  The  special 
feature  of  the  Handy  Pen  is  its  free  flow- 
ing ink,  requiring  no  shaking. 


Given  for  only  Eight  8-month  Sub- 
scriptions at  25  cents  each 

Boys  have  use  for  it  every 
minute  —  hunting   in  the 
woods,  shooting  at  targets, 
drilling  as  soldiers,  and 
innumerable  uses  that 
only  boys  can  discov- 
er.    Ever}'  boy  can 
get  one   of  these 
rifles  without 
cost. 

A 
True 
Shooter 

The    King  Air- 
Rifle  is  a  repeater.  It 
shoots  150  times  with-, 
out  reloading.    It  is  . 
strong,   durable  and 
shoots  accurately.    It  cul- 
tivates  trueness   of  sight 
and  evenness  of  nerve. 

This  rifle  is  harmless.  It 
uses  no    powder — just  air. 
There  is  no  smoke,  no  noise. 
Air  is  plentiful  and  shot  costs 
but  10  cents  for  ,000. 


Noah's  Ark  Animal  Cut-Outs 


Given  for  only  Three  8- 
month  Subscriptions 
at  25  cents  each 

These  Cloth  Cut- 
Outs  are  very  popular 
among  the  children  be- 
cause all  children  are 
fond  of  animals.  This 
sheet,  19  by  28^ 
inches  in  size,  has  four 
complete  animals 
printed  upon  it  in  col- 
ors, and  when  sewed 
and  stuffed  will  outlast 
many  times  the  child's 
other  toys. 


JUST  look  at  these  magnificent  rewards.  We  are  sure  you  ^would  be  delighted  to 
have  some  of  them.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  guarantees 'each  one  to  give  satis- 
faction. It  will  be  better  than  you  expected.  You  can  easily  get  them  without 
costing  you  one  penny.  Show  FAflM  AND  FIRESIDE  to  your  friends.  Tell  them 
how  your  folks  like  it — that  it  is  the  biggest,  best  and  handsomest  farm  and  family 
journal  in  the  country.     They  will  be  glad  to  take  a  trial  subscription. 

The  Lenox  Plant-Sprayer 

Given  for  only  Four  8-month  Subscriptions 
at  25  cents  each 

Spraying  Means  Lots  of  Flowers 

The  Lenox  makes  a  misty  shower  like  a  good  dew. 
It  gets  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  works  like  an  old- 
fashioned  lemon  squeezer.  You  can  either  drench  or 
moisten  lightly — out  doors  or  in  doors. 

A  cake  of  Tobacco  Soap  incladed  with  each  sprayer. 

Spraying  wdth  tobacco  water,  particularly  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  destroys  the  rose  bug  and  its 
eggs;  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  insects,  like  the  red  spider, 
mealy  bug,  green  fly,  mildew,  etc.,  on  vines,  plants,  in  the  flower-bed,  strawberry- 
patch,  or  in  the  family  garden. 

Useful  in  hundreds  of  other  ways.  This  sprayer  can  be  used  for  sprinkling  clothes, 
whitewashing,  disinfecting  rooms,  animals,  birds,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  necessity  in  every 
home.    Your  Plants  Need  It. 


Weeden  Steam-Engine 


Given  for  only  Six  8-month  Subscriptions 
at  25  cents  each 


Every  boy  wants  a  Steam-Engine,  and  here's  the 
best  one  in  the  market,  the  well-known,  guaran- 
teed Weeden  Engine.  It  has  all  the  parts  of  a 
regular  engine,  fly-wheel,  cylinder,  piston,  whistle, 
etc.,  and  is  a  practical  and  instructive  toy  for  any 
boy. 

An  Engine  That  Runs 

Every  engine  is  tested  before  it  leaves  th^  factory 
and  is  in  good  running  order  when  it  leaves  our 
hands.  We  can  furnish  duplicate  parts  in  case  of 
accidental  breakage.  Every  real  boy  at  some  time 
in  his  life  wants  a  mechanical  toy.  He  wants  to 
see  the  wheels  go  around.  That's  why  you  should 
get  this  engine  for  your  boy.  You  get  it  for  noth- 
ing, and  it  will  be  a  lot  cheaper  to  let  him  tinker 
with  this  engine  than  to  take  his  father's  watch 
apart  to  see  how  it  works. 


Qtl\r^«<  T^cn  C-  r\r\r\t-\  c  Given- for  only  Eight  8-month  Subscriptions 
OllVei       1  CdbpUOI15>  at  25  cents  each 


These  teaspoons,  also, 
are  made  by  the  Oneida 
Community,  and  are 
guaranteed  for  ten  years. 
The  Wild-Wood  pat- 
tern is  elegant  and 
chaste.  These  spoons 
are  heavy  and  sightly, 
and  have  all  the  richness 
of  the  solid-silver  article. 

This  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  design 
for  silver  spoons  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  requires  an 
expert  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  these 
spoons  and  regular  Sterl- 
ing ware. 


Men's  Sheepskin  Purse 


Given  for  only  Three  8-month  Sub- 
scriptions at  25  cents  each 

Any  man  would  be  delighted 
to  have  a  purse  like  this.  Here 
is  a  substantial,  durable  purse 
for  the  man.  This  purse  is  made 
of  stout  sheepskin,  and  is  well 
sewed  and  strong.  It  has  two 
compartments  for  currency  and 
bills  and  is  just  the  thing  for 
every-day  use.  The  purse  is 
much  larger  than  the  cut,  twice 
as  large  in  fact,  and  is  an  ideal 
article  for  the  farmer's  use. 


Send  your  orders  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  10.  1910 


Panhandle  Land 
At$1022anAcre 

Plenty  of  it  at  that  price  and  some 
of  the  best  for  $20.  Enough  rain,  just 
at  the  times  you  need  it,  to  produce 
big  profit — grass  and  ,  alfalfa  crops 
three  times  a  year. 

Enough  sunshine  in  between  to  yield  an 
average  of  30  bushels  of  corn— 8  tons  of 
sorghum  cane — 800  pounds  of  beans — over 
a  ton  of  broom  corn — 20  bushels  of  wheat 
— no  less  than  30  bushels  of  oats,  rye  and 
barley  and  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre. 

Pumpkins,  melons,  fruits,  garden  vegeta- 
bles— big  crops  of  cotton — minus  the  boll 
weevil.  No  disease  among  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry.  No  pests  in  your 
orchards  or  fields. 

Million  of  Acres 

of  unimproved  land  in  Northern  Texas, 
Northwestern  Oklahoma,  Northeastern  New 
IMexico  and  Southwestern  Kansas.  Near 
the  big  markets,  therefore  low  freight  rates. 

Send  me  your  address.  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  the  Panhandle  and  other  good  lands 
at  low  prices  in  other  Rock  Island  territory. 
Let  me  point  you  to  success. 

Tell  me  the  sort  of  farming  you  prefer 
and  I'll  tell  you  where  conditions  are  ideal 
to  make  more  money  with  less  hardships 
than  you  can  on  high  priced  land  at  home 

Low  excursion 
fares  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each 
month. 


L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
235  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


They  die 
outdoors! 


$q60  TOMBSTONES  ^QC^ 

AND  MONUMENTS  *JOO— 

FINE  ARTS  IN  STONE  CRAFT 

—  DIRECT  FROM  QUARRY  TO  CEMETERY  


$4.3U  tiful  Marble 
This  Dark  Barre  Gran-  CCQ  QT  Tombstone,  lettered 
ite  Monument  for  -   -  •POj.DJ    exactly  as  illustrated. 

More  than  500  other  kiurls,  styles  and  sizes 
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Old  Man  Potter 

[continued  from  page  26] 

him.  "Yes,  pa,  home  with  me,  away  from 
all  you've  put  up  with  for  five  years.  My, 
how  I've  cried  over  you,  pa,  till  'seems 
the'  I  couldn't  stand  it  one  day  more,  and 
Dave  says  yesterday,  'I'll  stay  with  the 
kids  Saturday  and  you  go  and  fetch  him. 
And  I'm  goin'  to  take  you  back,  too,  either 
you  or  your  signed  promise  you'll  come 
next  week.  Oh,  I  just  plain  can't  stand 
it — to  think  of  you  here,  all  alone,  and 
gettin'  old!" 

"I  ain't  feelin'  old,'  he  protested.  "I 
ain't  complainin'." 

"I  know  you're  not,  and  better  for  you 
if  you  did  complain  sometimes,  I'll  bet! 
Anyway,   you're   a-comin'   with  me!" 

"I  kind  of  feel  I'm  needed  here,  dearie," 
the  old  man  answered  quietly,  but  how 
firmly  Rosie  knew  only  too  well. 

"Needed!  Who  needs  you?  Not  her, 
that's  certain !  And  as  for  Walt — "  she 
hesitated. 

"Yes,  Walt,"  answered  her  father,  as  if 
she  had  conceded  hira  his  argument. 

But  indignation  flared  in  her  eyes,  an 
indignation  reaching  back  into  her  child- 
hood's days  of  impatience  with  a  spoiled 
little  brother.  "What's  Walt  done  that 
you  should  wait  on  him  till  you  die  ?  Let 
him  look  after  himself  for  once.  He's  never 
done  one  thing  for  himself  all  his  life, 
except  get  married,  and  that  was  the  poor- 
est job  he  could  have  done!" 

"Rosie,  you  warn't  never  very  patient," 
reproved  her  father  mildly. 

"And  I  ain't  patient  now,  and  I  ain't 
never  goin'  to  be  patient  so  long  as  you 
stay  here,  pa!"  but  entreaty  and  sweetness 
trembled  through  the  fiery  impatience  of 
her  words.  She  held  his  hands  tight. 
"Come  home  with  me,  pa,"  she  pleaded, 
and  to  his  eyes  her  woman's  face  was  just 
his  little  girl's  of  years  ago,  imploring 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  look  at  her.  He 
dropped  his  tired  lids  as  he  silently  shook 
his  head. 

"But  the  children,"  she  still  begged, 
"why,  pa,  you've  never  hardly  seen  the 
children,  'cause  of  thinkin'  you  always  had 
to  stay  here  by  the  mill ;  and  you  were  al- 
ways so  soft  over  babies !  They'd  keep  you 
cheered  up,  the  five  of  them !  And  the 
baby,  oh,  pa,  the  baby !  He's  as  lively  as 
that  kitten  and  just  as  cute!" 

"  'Tain't  because  I  don't  want  to  come, 
Rosie!"  he  faltered. 
-"Then  what  is  it,  pa?" 

He  groped  tor  an  excuse.  "Maybe  I'd 
get  lonesome,  there  in  town.  Im  used 
to  the  country.  I'd  kind  of  miss  the  pine 
trees  up  the  holler  there,  and  hearin'  the 
crows.  And  i'd  kind  of  miss  thinkin'  of 
ma  dov/n  at  the  house,  or  seein'  her  up 
there  gettin'  flowers,''  his  voice  grew 
dreamy.  "She  didn't  never  seem  -no  older 
than  the  May-flowers,  and  she  don't  seem 
so  now.  I  reckon  I'd  feel  easier  to  stay 
where  ma  was." 

But  Rosie  was  relentless.  "Pa,  tell  me 
the  truth  now.  Ain't  it  the  same  for  you 
as  for  me  ?"  Her  eyes  grew  tense  in  the 
round,  good-humored  face.  "Ain't  it  hard- 
er to  see  it  all  so  dilferent  from  what  ma 
used  to  have  it?  When  I  see  the  way  you 
try  to  keep  things  neat !  Don't  its  being 
ma's  place  make  it  harder  than  if  you  was 
to  go  away  where  maybe  you  could  look 
back  and  think  of  it  the  way  it  was— with 
tiia  ?  Say,  pa,  truly,  wouldn't  you  rather 
go  a"'5y  ?" 

His  face  grew  pale,  his  lips  worked  trem- 
ulously without  any  words.  Rosie  sobbed 
into  her  gay  handkerchief,  all  the  mother 
longing  of  the  empty  years  came  back  upon 
her.    At  last  her  father  spoke. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  stay,  Rosie." 

Rosie's  face  was  pinched,  the  hope  with 
which  she  had  come  gone  out  of  it.  Still 
she  offered  her  last  plea. 

"'Pa,  don't  you  think  ma  would  want  you 
should  go  ?  Don't  j'ou  think  she'd  want 
you  should  be  happy  with  me  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  you  gettin"  old?  Don't  you 
guess  ma'd  say  you  ought  to  go?" 

But  at  her  words  his  eyes  cleared,  his 
lips  grew  firm,  sturdy  resolve  squared  his 
drooping  shoulders,  his  voice  was  strong. 
"'No,  that's  what  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't. 
Ma,  she'd  say,  'stay  here.'  " 

"Are  you  sure,  pa?"  questioned  Rosie, 
wistful,  waiting,  not  understanding. 

"I  can  keep  things  goin'  here.  We're 
doin'  pretty  good  this  summer.  And  Walt, 
he's  no  great  hand  for  business,  you  know. 
Besides,"  here  he  hesitated,  looking  away 
from  her,  seeking  an  euphemism  which 
might  touch  but  gently  the  weakness  of  his 
boy,  "besides,  when  I'm  around,  I  can  keep 
him  from  goin'  to  the  hotel  so  often.  He 
means  well,  but  he's  easy — and  she,  she 
don't  suspicion  nothing  about  that  any 
more  than  she  mistrusts  Walt  ain't  right 
smart  about  business.  So  I  kind  of  guess 
I'm  needed  here,  Rosie,"  and  he  smiled, 
the  old  gentle  humor  touching  his  lips. 

"Oh,  pa,  I  wish  you  weren't  so  good! 
Why  shouldn't  she  know  what  she's  mar- 
ried?    She'll  have  to  know  some  time." 

"Not  so  long  as  I  can  help  it,"  he  an- 
swered firmly.  "Why,  Rosie,  that's  all 
she's  got,  the  way  she  feels  about  Walt. 
She  ain't  right  fond  of  folks,  only  Walt, 
thats  all.  I  should  hate  for  her  to  lose 
that,"  the  clear  old  eyes  grew  remote,  then 


brightened  with  a  dream,  the  deathless 
dream  of  his  youth.  "It  kind  of  seems  as 
if  I  owe  Mate  that,'  he  concluded,  ob- 
scurely. 

"Owe  that  woman  w  hat  ?"  questioned 
Rosie,  round-eyed. 

Her  father  looked  into  her  eyes,  his 
own  bright  and  far  distant.  He  was  hardly 
conscious  of  his  words,  as  he  strove  for 
this  once  to  formulate  the  deep  things  of 
his  life. 

"You're  fond  of  Dave,  aren't  you, 
Rosie?"  He  must  try  to  make  it  clear  to 
her. 

For  an  instant  a  glory  transfigured 
Rosie's  tearful,  commonplace  face.  "I 
guess  I  am  !'  she  answered,  with  a  sharp 
little  laugh. 

"Well  then,"  Old  Man  Potter  went  on, 
"this  is  the  way  I  seem  to  see  it.  I  owe 
it  to  Mate  to  let  her  keep  on  thinking 
Walt  is  better  than  he  is  as  long  as  she 
can.  I  owe  it  to  her  because  ma  believed 
in  me  that  way.  Seems  as  if  I'd  ought 
to  pass  it  on,  don't  you  understand, 
dearie  ?" 

Rosie  nodded;  biting  back  her  disappoint- 
ment with  teeth  on  her  lower  lip.  The 
old  face,  ringed  with  the  snow-white  curls 
of  hair  and  beard,  was  illumined  like  a 
boy's.  "Ma,  she  always  thought  I  was  ail 
right,  and  she'd  want  I  should  try  to  let 
Mate  believe  Walt's  all  right,  too,  as  long 
as  I  can.  I  know  she'd  want  I  should. 
One  thing  ma  always  thought  about  me, 
she  used  to  say  I  wouldn't  run  away  from 
anything  I  thought  was  right  to  do.  And 
I  ain't  never  run  away  j'et,  on  account  of 
her  thinkin'  that.  If  I  should  go  with  you 
now,  dearie,  it  would  seem  like  running 
away.  And  it  would  be  running  away  from 
ma  herself,  too.  Seems  if  maybe,  if  I  left 
Walt  and  Mate  1  mightn't  feel  ma  so 
close  by  all  the  time  the  way  I  do  now. 
Look  up  the  heller  there  now,  see  that 
bunch  of  laurel Don't  it  seem  to  you  to 
look  as  it  ma  was  there  smelling  the  ferns 
the  way  she  used  to?" 

He  paused.  Rosie  was  sobbing  quietly, 
one  hand  gripping  his  tight.  There  was 
no  cci.r.d  out  the  gurgling  of  the  brook  and 
the  scurry  cf  the  kitten's  little  padded  feet 
acrasE  the  sun  and  shadow  of  the  mill 
flcor. 

At  last  the  old  man  went  on,  speaking 
quietly  and  slowly.  "Don't  you  mind,  dearie, 
'bout  me.  I  don't  mind  much.  'Tain't  so 
bad.  Don't  you  worry.  Only  I  guess  I'd 
better  stay  here,  don't  you,  dearie,  until 
ma  comes  to  get  me?" 

The  Mysterious  Envelope 

[CONTIXrED    FROM    PAGE  22] 

Miss  Brandon  clapped  her  hands. 

"Don't  you  see !"  she  cried.  "When 
you  took  the  letters  from  him  you  took  the 
money — and  dropped  it  down  the  mail — " 

Fisher  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Trembling  with  rage,  he  cried  hoarsely, 
"I  can't  stand  this ;  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it."  He  looked  at  the  girl  and  his  voice 
broke.  "I  did  it  for  you,  Kate,"  he  went 
on  chokingly.  "I've  loved  you  from  the 
day  you  first  stepped  foot  in  this  office ; 
it's  -terribly  bitter  to  watch  you  spin  the 
rope  that's  to  hang  me." 

"Cut  that  hangin'."  Mr.  Sharp  broke  in 
with  a  scowl.  "It's  only  a  trip  up  the 
river  for  you." 

Fisher  sat  down  again  and  continued 
without  another  look  at  Kitty  : 

"I  knew  they  were  searching  the  of- 
fice and  it  would  be  my  turn  in  a  minute. 

"What  was  I  to  do  ?  Here  was  Miss 
Brandon  and  there  the  police. 

"Suddenly  I  was  seized  with  an  inspira- 
tion. I  picked  up  one  of  the  big  envelopes 
— it  already  had  a  two-cent  stamp  on  it — 
and  wrote  my  name  and  address.  I  meant 
to  put  the  notes  in  it  and  drop  it  down 
the  mail-chute,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
safely  delivered  at  my  home  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  I  could  pay  due  postage ;  but 
right  then  Miss  Brandon  offered  to  ad- 
dress the  envelope  for  me  and  I  was 
scared  out  of  my  wits. 

"When  she  turned  to  her  machine  again 
I  had  only  time  to  get  the  notes  into  the 
envelope,  seal  it  and  mix  it  with  the  mail." 

"And,"  concluded  the  girl,  "you  put 
them  in  the  stamped  envelope  I  had  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Truesdell." 

"I  suppose  so,"  groaned  Fisher.  "I  was 
nearly  crazy  when  the  postman  failed  to 
leave  the  envelope  at  my  boarding-house 
this  morning." 

Of  the  reward,  five  thousand  dollars 
went  to  Truesdell  and  a  like  amount  to 
Kitty  Brandon.  But  Truesdell  was  gener- 
ous ;  he  handed  Mr.  Sharp  the  one  hundred 
dollars  which  Uncle  Seth  Truesdell  had 
left  with  Kitty. 

That  night  Truesdell  and  Kitty  went  to 
M.  "Victor's,  who  reserved  the  curtained 
recess  for  them.  Mr.  Beckley  had  prom- 
ised the  young  fellow  the  long-sought-for 
"job,"  and  the  two  were  correspondingly 
happy. 

"Kitty,"  said  Truesdell,  "that  kiss  this 
morning  wasn't  wasted,  after  all." 

"After  all !"  she  indignantly  echoed. 
"Wasted!" 

"And  I  want  one  just  for  its  own  sake 
— because  I  love  you,  Kitty." 

She  did  not  box  his  ears  this  time. 
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The  Symphony  of  Life 

EVERY  human  soul  becomes  at  birth  a 
note  in  the  scale  and  helps  to  make 
up  the  symphony  of  life.  Some 
notes  are  deep  and  strong,  others  clear, 
sweet  and  far-reaching  in  appeal.  They 
differ  in  value,  pitch  and  importance,  but 
all  give  out  their  tone,  and  all  are  es- 
sential. They  must  resound  at  the  touch 
of  the  Master  of  Life — the  Great  Mu- 
sician of  Soul-Music. 

But  in  order  that  the  symphony  shall 
be  perfect  in  harmony,  these  notes  must 
be  in  tune  with  each  other,  so  that  each 
■  shall  be  a  part  of  the  perfect  whole. 
They  must  sound  with  due  regard  for 
each  other  and  the  Master's  music. 

Their  value  and  position  in  the  scale 
is  all  indicated  plainly  and,  as  the  fin- 
gers of  the  Great,  Musician  touch  each  in 
iurn,  he  expects  to  hear  a  certain  note 
..:t  shall  not  only  be  perfect  of  itself, 
but  shall  blend  into  the  Wondrous 
Melody. 

And  the  Master's  fingers  never  stray, 
never  strike  the  wrong  key.  They  are 
sure  and  certain.  If  the  note  is  flat  or 
harsh,  it  is  out  of  tune ;  and  the  Mas- 
ter's ear  is  offended  at  the  response. 
Then  he  seeks  to  remedy  the  matter. 

There  are  some  notes  to  which  are 
given  greater  value  and  perhaps  a  higher 
position  on  the  staff ;  but  neither  one 
note  nor  many  can  make  a  symphony; 
and  those  that  seem  least  important 
must  link  the  rest. 

Sometimes  the  fingers  of  the  Player 
touch  softly — then  again  they  seem  made 
of  iron,  and  the  instrument  groans  and 
wails  beneath  them.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  the  melody  were 
drowned  by  jarring  discord,  but  that  is 
not  of  the  Master's  making. 

And  the  notes  caimot  see  the  music, 
which  is  for  the  Master's  eye  alone,  nor 
is  it  given  to  them  to  hear  the  wondrous 
sweetness  of  the  melody  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  But  they  know  that  each 
has  its  value  there  in  the  Music  of  God. 
Fanny  Medbury  Pendleton. 

When  Sunshine  Counts 

ONE"'s  ability  to  "keep  sweet"  is  never 
really  tested  until  he  is  treated  with 
downright  unfairness.  There  is  no  credit 
in  being  sunshiny  while  everything  is  sun- 
shiny around  us.  Any  one  can  be  court- 
eous and  loving  and  agreeable  while 
others  are  so,  and  while  everything  that 
is  his  right  is  being  given  to  him.  But 
how  many  of  us  make  it  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  pur  lives  to  be  courteous 
and  loving  and  positively  radiant  of 
sunshine  when  our  rights  are  rudely 
overridden,  and  we  are  ignored  or 
snubbed  or  even  misrepresented?  Then, 
and  then  only,  we  have  a  real  opportun- 
ity to  show  whether  our  Christianity  is 
kept  chiefl}'  within  the  leaves  of  our 
New  Testament  or  is  the  controlling- 
force  in  our  lives.  One  whose  life  shines 
out  only  more  brightly  the  more  his 
feelings  are  hurt  has  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  others  that  his  Christ  is  a 
friend  worth  knowing. — The  Sunday- 
School  Times. 

Resolved  That — 

I  will  endeavor  to  be  kind  at, all  times, 
both  to  mankind  and  animals. 

I  will  be  courteous  and  considerate  to 
the  aged,  realizing  that  the  burden  of 
their  years  makes  the  lightest  burden 
seem  heavy. 

I  will  be  gentle  to  women  and  little 
children,  with  due  regard  for  their  weak- 
nesses and  frailties.  To  the  sick  and  af-- 
fiicted  I  will  be  merciful  and  kind. 

I  will  keep  my  troubles  and  heartaches 
to  myself,  so  that  other  hearts  will  not 
be  burdened  by  the  weight  of  my  mis- 
fortunes. 

I  will  endeavor  at  all  times  to  be 
cheerful,  and  smile,  so  that  my  smile 
may  be  an  incentive  for  others  to  smile. 
I  will  endeavor  to  be  unselfish,  not  striv- 
ing for  more  than  what  is  mine  in  all 
fairness,  and  realizing  that  others  have 
rights  and  deserve  consideration. 

I  will  earnestly  try  to  avoid  saying 
unkind  things  to  people  and  about  them, 
realiziiig  that  slander  is  a  blow  from 
behind,  and  the  act  of  a  coward,  and  I 
know  that  kind  words  have  eternal  life. 
In  short,  I  will  try  to  make  this  sad 
old  world  less  sad,  because  I  will  never 
pass  this  way  again.  Every  influence," 
ignoble  or  unkind,  goes  out  from  me 
like  the  vapor  from  the  bottle  and  can 
never  be  recalled.  This  is  my  resolve, 
and  may  the  Power  that  rules  the  world 
keep  me  steadfast. 


Does  God  Help  Men? 

BROTHERHOOD  is  the  slogan  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Man  is  a  de- 
pendent being.  So  God  set  the  solitary 
in  families  and  ever  since  men  have  or- 
ganized into  the  clan,  tribe  and  nation 
to  help  one  another.  Our  towns  and 
cities  are  honey-combed  with  fraterni- 
ties. But  the  strongest  men  have  sought 
more  than  human  help — Washington 
prayed  in  the  winter  forests  while  his 
shattered  army  was  starving  and  freez- 
ing at  Valley  Forge,  Lincoln  was  "driven 
to  his  knees"  because  he  had  nowhere 
else  to  go.  Does  God  answer  man's 
cry  ? 

There  is  a  beautiful  reply  in  the  song 
of  Moses.  It  is  the  graphic  scene  of 
the  eagle  teaching  her  young.  As  an 
eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over 
her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  beareth  them  upon  her 
wings,  so  God  taught  the  great  captain 
of  Israel.  No  doubt  the  young  eagles 
would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  soft, 
warm  nest  and  be  fed,  but  the  mother 
bird  will  not  have  it  so.  She  piider- 
stands  that  they  would  never  gain 
strength  to  find  food  for  themselves  or 
know  the  glory  of  soaring  far  up  into 
the  eye  of  the  sun.  So  she  tumbles 
them  out  of  the  nest — she  brings  thorns 
and  sticks  them  in  the  sides  of  the  nest 
— and  when  the  eaglets  are  out  she  hov- 
ers above  them  as  if  to  encourage  them 
to  fly,  and  after  they  have  tried  their 
own  feeble  wings  and  are  exhausted 
and  ready  to  fall,  with  one  swift  circle 
she  swoops  beneath  them  and  bears 
them  up  on  her  pinions.  Thus  God  led 
Moses. 

So  God  helps  every  one.  He  first  al- 
lows us  to  try  for  ourselves.  He  brings 
discomforts  into  our  lives;  He  tumbles 
us  out  of  the  easy  places.  As  Brown- 
ing has  it,  He 

"Turns  earth's  smoothness  rough" 

that  we  may  develop  all  possible  strength 
in  ourselves.  God  never  does  for  us 
what  we  can  do.  When  the  resolute 
man  meets  a  difficulty  or  obstacle  his 
impulse  is  to  resist  and  "face  it  plump" 
and  in  this  resistance  he  acquires 
strength,  like  an  athlete  punching  a  big 
leather  ball  in  the  gymnasium  to  tough- 
en his  arm.  Then  when  we  have  fought 
as  hard  as  we  could  and  have  done  our 
best  and  are  ready  to  drop  weary  and 
disheartened  by  the  roadside,  the  Al- 
mighty Father  comes,  as  we  call  for 
Him,  and  places  beneath  us  the  ever- 
lasting arms  and  bears  us  up.  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,  they  shall  mount  with  wings 
as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary  and — what  is  harder  than  all  else 
— tlie\-  shall  patiently  walk  and  not  faint. 

Rf.v.  Ch.'KRLes  F.  Weeden. 

Kind  Words 

IF  .A,NY  little  word  of  mine 
May  make  a  life  the  brighter. 
If  any  little  song  of  mine 

May  make  a  heart  the  lighter, 
God  help  me  speak  the  little  word 

And  take  my  bit  of  singing 
And  drop  it  in  some  lonely  vale 
To  set  the  echoes  ringing. 

If  any  little  love  of  mine 

May  make  a  life  the  sweeter. 
If  any  little  care  of  mine 

May  make  a  friend's  the  fleeter. 
If  any  little  lift  may  ease 

The  burden  of  another, 
God  give  me  love  and  care  and  strength 

To  help  my  toiling  brother. 

Look  Pleasant 

■W7E  CANNOT,  of  course,  all  be  hand- 
"  some, 

And  it's  hard  for  us  all  to  be  good. 
We  are  sure  now  arid  then  to  be  lonely. 

And  we  don't  always  do  as  we  should. 
To  be  patient  is  not  always  easy. 

To  be  cheerful  is  much  harder  still, 
But  at  least  we  can  always  be  pleasant. 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will. 

And  it  pays  every  time  to  be  kindly, 

Although  you  feel  worried  and  blue; 
[f   you    smile    at   the    world    and  look 
cheerful, 

The  world  will  soon  smile  back  at  you. 
So  try  to  brace  up  and  look  pleasant. 

No  matter  how  low  you  are  down. 
Good  humor  is  always  contagious, 

But  you  banish  your  friends  when  you 
frown. 

*    ■  ;i:       Ji:       'Jp       *  * 

The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining, 
I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out. 

To  show  the  lining. 


The  Overland 
The  King  of  Cars 

No  other  car  has  so  large  a  sale—none  has 
made   such   amazing  records.    Price,  $1,000  up. 


It  requires  four  factories  employing 
4,000  men — turning  out  140  Overlands 
daily — to  meet  the  flood-like  demand  for 
these  cars.  Yet  two  years  ago  a  hundred 
rivals  had  a  larger  sale. 

The  reason  lies  larg'ely  in  the  car's  utter 
simplicity.  Its  able  designer  made  it 
almost  trouble-proof. 

He  created  an  engine  which,  for  endur- 
ance, is  the  marvel  of  engineering. 

He  designed  the  pedal  control.  One 
goes  forward  or  backward,  slow  or  fast, 
by  merely  pushing  pedals.  The  hands 
have  nothing  to  do  but  steer. 

A  child  can  master  the  car  in  ten  min- 
utes. A  novice  can  drive  it  a  thousand 
miles  without  any  thought  of  trouble. 

The  Overland  always  keeps  going,  and 
almost  cares  for  itself.  All  the  usual 
complexities  have  been  eliminated. 

That  is  why  each  car  sells  others,  and 
our  orders  for  this  year's  Overlands 
amount  to  1:24,000,000. 


Another  fact  is  that  no  other  car  gives 
nearly  so  much  for  the  money.  This  is 
due  to  our  enormous  output,  and  the  for- 
tunes invested  in  our  automatic  machinery. 
It  would  bankrupt  a  smaller  maker  to  try 
to  compete  with  us. 

You  can  get  a  25-horsepower  Over- 
land, with  a  102-inch  wheel  base,  for 
$1,000.  You  can  get  a  40-horsepower 
Overland,  with  a  112-inch  wheel  base,  for 
$1,250.  The  prices  include  lamps  and 
magneto. 

This  car,  which  has  captured  the 
country,  is  the  car  you  will  want  when 
you  know  it. 

Two  Free  Books 

Nothing  is  published  about  automobiles 
so  interesting  as  the  facts  about  Over- 
lands.  They  are  told  in  two  books  which 
we  want  to  send  you.  Every  motor  car 
lover  should  have  them.  Cut  out  this 
coupon  as  a  reminder  to  write  for  the 
books  today. 


$1,000  to  $1,500. — According  to  size,  style  and  power 


The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Licensed   Under  Selden  Patent 

Please  send  me  the  two  books  free. 


OREGON  WANTS  YOU 

In  the  Willamette  valley — Oregon's  garden 
of  sunshine  and  fertile  soil — the  climate  is  fine. 
Irrigation  not  necessary.  Fruit  lands  finest 
in  Oregon;  garden  and  general  farm  products 
best  in  the  world.  Demand  for  these  products 
far  ahead  of  supply  and  top  notch  prices  guar- 
anteed. Excellent  steam,  electric  and  water 
transportation.    Oregon  needs  you.  Come. 

Tell  us  about  what  you  want — number  of 
acres,  for  what  purpose,  etc.,  and  we  will  send 
literature  and  general  information.  We  are 
the  largest  operators  in  the  Northwest  and 
have  splendid  opportunities  for  you.  Our  refer- 
ence is  any  bank  or  mercantile  institution  in 
Portland. 

THE  JACOBS-STINE  CO. 
142  Fifth  Street  Portland,  Oregon 


When  Were  You  Born? 

Would  yon  like  to  have  your  birthstonp  and 
thf  appropriate  flower  of  the  mouth  in 
which  you  were  born  ou  a  post-card?  You 
can  get  them  without  one  cent  of  expense. 

THESE  twelve  beautiful   post-cards,  one  for 
everv  month,  have  pictured  on  earh  one  the 
Btone  or  jewel  that  shonlrl  be  worn  by  persons 
born  in  thiit  month.  The  post-card  also  tells  what 
the  jewel  signities. 

Send  To-day  for  Them 

We  will  send  yon  these  beautiful  post-cards  without 
cost,  if  you  will  send  ub  10c  (s  Iver  or  stamps)  for 
a  three-moiith  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Our  only  requirement  is  that  the  subscription  must 
be  for  some  one  who  is  not  now  a  regular  subscriber. 
Make  sure  to  get  the^^e  birthitoue  post-cards  and 
write  today.  Addiess 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,     Springfield,  Ohio 


We  have  the 
largest  exclusive 
vehicle  and  har- 
ness  factory  in 
the  vi/orld.  We 
buy    all  high- 
grade  materials 
in  enormous 
quantities  — 
making  tremen- 
dous savings.  You 
share  in  these  sav- 
ings because  we 
sell  direct  to  you 
at  factoryprice, 
That's  v?hy 
we  save 
you  25% 
on  any  ^ 
Split  Hickory 

Vehicle  you  want        H.  C.  Pbelps 
— from  our  Manufacturer  of 

125  styles.  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Station  23,    Columbus,  O. 


Lei  Me  Pay  Postage  on  My  Big,  New 
Book  of  125  Styles  to  Your  Home 

SEND  me  your  name  now.  I'll  send  you  my  book. 
Choose  the  Split  Hickory  you  -want.  I'll  guarantee 
to  save  you  25%  on  the  retail  price.  Try  it  30  days 
on  your  own  roads.  If  it  isn't  all  you  expect— send  it 
back.  If  you  want  to  keep  it — I'll  guarantee  it  for  2  full 
years.  If  you  decide  to  take  my  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Special — I'll  save  you  S26.50.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory. 
Save  the  in-between  profits.  K.eep  them  at  home  in  your 
own  pockets. 

Just  write  me  now— a  postal.  Know  my  offers  before  you 
buy.   Just  a  penny  to  find  out  how  to  save  25^  on  the 
buggy  you  want.   Write  me. 


30-Day  Free 
Road  Test 

2  Years* 
Guarantee 


^^^^ 


Save 

$2050 

Cash 
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The 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


That's  What 
WORLD'S  STA 


RO 


las  Been  From  tlie  Very  Beginning  of  Oreani  Separators  32  Years  Agi 


J 


H  Y  bother  with  "copies,"  "imitations,"  "sob- 
stitutes,"  "equivalents,"  "just-as-goods"  and 
other  "near"  separators,  that  merely  utilize  the 
expired  and  cast-off  DE  LAVAL  inventions 

and  types  of  construction  of  from  ten 
to  tw^enty  and  thirty  years  ago? 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator 
made  that  comes  w^ithin  ten  years  of  the 
IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL  of  today. 


See,  Compare  and  Try 


a  1910  DE  LAVAL  for  yourself  be- 
side any  other  separator  made  and 
you  cannot  help  so  decide. 
That  is  what  any  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
to  do.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  may  save  you  a  great  deal  You 
have  but  to  ask  for  his  name  and  address  if  you  don't  know  it. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


1  €5-1  67  Broadway 
M£Vi/  YORK 


42  E.  IVIfiDisoN  Street 
CH9CAGO 


Drukm  &  Sacramento  3ts. 
SAN  FRANCiSCO 


1.  73-1  77  WILLIAM  Street 
MONTREAL 


1 4  &  1 6  Princess  Street 
V/SNNtPEG 


101G  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


ESTABLISHED 
1877 


APRIL  25 
1910 
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Surprise  Package 

of  20  Beautiful  Post-Cards 

For  Every  Reader 


The  choicest  assortment  of  delightful  cards. 
Birthday,  Best  Wishes.  Good  Luck,  Con- 
gratulations. Any  time  you  need  a 
postal  you  find  one  that  just  exactly 
suits.  Every  lover  of  beautiful 
post-cards  -wW  w^ant  our  surprise 
collection  of  20  cards.  Every 
card  is  printed  in  12  colors. 
Every  card  is  an  art  masterpiece 
and  they  are  all  different. 


Ait, 


Without  Cost 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  been 
able  to  obtain  the  choicest  col- 
lection of  post-cards  ever  made 
by  the  most  celebrated  makers  of 
post-cards  in  America.  By  buy- 
ing a  large  number  of  sets  of 
these  exquisite  cards,  we  are  able 
to  offer  them  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side readers  absolutely  without 
charge,  as  explained  below. 
Never  before  has  Farm  and 
Fireside  made  such  an  offer  to 
its  readers.  We  make  this  offer 
now  because  we  want  to  obtain 
a  few  more  good  readers  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  your 
neighborhood. 

A  Choice  Collection 

Farm  AND  Fireside's  surprise 
package  of  20  post-cards  con- 
tains the  choicest  assortment  of 
delightful  cards  —  birthstone 
cards,  showing  the  precious  stone 
and  the  flower  appropriate  to 
people  born  in  each  of  the  12 
months;  friendship  cards, each  one 
picturing  a  beautiful  flower  and 
an  appropriate  verse.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  more  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  post-cards.  This 
set  of  20  cards  comprises  the  most 
popular  and  beautiful  post-cards 
of  sentiment  ever  brought  to- 
gether. 

How  to  Get  the  Cards 

We  will  send  you  this  surprise 
collection  absolutely  without  cost 
to  you  if  you  will  send  us  25 
cents  for  one  new  8-month  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
The  subscription  must  be  from 
some  one  who  does  not  now  get 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Tear  off  the  coupon  below. 
First  write  your  own  address, 
and  then  the  name  and  address 
of  the  new  subscriber,  and  send 
to  us  with  25  cents.  In  return, 
we  will  send  you  the  surprise 
package  of  20  post-cards,  postage 
prepaid  by  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees 

that  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
post-cards. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  surprise  pack:ige  of  20  post-cards  above, 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  ne",v  8-month  subscription  to  Farm  and  FiREbiOE. 


Your  Name  

Address  

New  Subscriber 
Address  

F  F  4-25-10. 


Agricultural  College 
Reports  on  Paints 


IROF.  E.  F.  LADD,  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  has 
surprised,  not  only  the  general 
public,  but  the  manufacturers  of 
honest  paint  materials  themselves, 
with  his  discoveries  of  the  extent 
and  boldness  of  the  paint  frauds 
sometimes  perpetrated.  Water  is  used  for  linseed  oil 
and  charged  for  at  oil  prices.  jChalk  and  various 
ground  rocks  and  earths  are  made  to  simulate  white 
lead  and  charged  for  at  white  lead  prices. 
CNo  wonder  many  paint  jobs  go  wrong!  The 
property-owner's  only  protection  is  to  buy  his  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil  separately  and  have  them  mixed 
into  paint  on  his  premises.  This  made-to-order  paint 
is  safe.  It  gives  a  dollar's  worth  of  protection  for  the 
dollar  expended. 

C  We  guarantee  our  white  lead  absolutely  pure.  The 
"Dutch  Boy  Painter"  is  the  mark  to  look  for.  Pure 
linseed  oil  can  also  be  had.  If  you  are  in  doubt  write 
us  and  we  will  give  the  name  of  a  reliable  brand. 
C  We  have  some  very  valuable  booklets  on  painting 
and  decoration— the  latest  ideas — free  to  those  inter- 
ested.   Ask  for  ''Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  47." 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  ("Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel 
licgs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  Ask  your  dealer. ' 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  o£tcc  in  each  of  the  follonjing  cities: 
Boston  ,  Buffalo      Cincinnati      Cleveland      Chicago      St.  Louis 


New  York 


(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


YOU  want  the  simplest,  most  economical,  most  reliable  and  most 
durable  engine  made.    You  want  the  one  that  saves  the  most  work, 
time  and  money.    In  short,  you  want  the  engine  that  pays  the  big- 
gest dividends.    That  is  why  your  engine  is  in  the  1  H  C  line. 

After  carefully  inve^^ti-yating  other  engines,  thousands  have  chosen 
from  the  I  H  C  line.  They  now  know  what  perfect  power-sen- ice  mears, 
for  1  H  C  engines  are  unequalled  for  running  the  many  machines  ou 
the  farm — such  as  cream  separator,  wood  saw,  feed  cutter,  chum,  grind- 
stone, fanning  mill,  com  sheller,  thresher,  shredder,  pump,  etc. 

Wherever  you  go — I  H  C  engines  are  giving  satisfactory  service. 
Judge  by  what  they  are  doing  for  thousands.  Judge  by  comparison — 
point  by  point — with  other  engipi^s.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting 
the  engine  that  will  mean  most  to  you — choose  out  of  the  line  of 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

A  Size  and.  Style  To  Suit  Every  Need 

You  will  get  the  engine  that  is  best  adapted  to  your  work.  You  will 
get  the  engine  that  will  work  simplest,  cheapest  and  best.  You  will  get  a 
simple  engine  that  you  can  depend  on.  I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  many 
sizes  and  styles.    Whichever  one  you  choose — is  best  in  its  class. 

I  H  C  Vertical  engines  are  made  in  2,  3  and  25-horsepower;  I  H  C 
Horizontal  engines  (portable  and  stationary)  are  made  in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
15,  20  and  25-horsepower;  Famous  air-cooled  engines  are  made  in  1,  2 
and  3-horsepower;  Hopper  cooled  engines  are  made  in  2,  2^  ,  3,  4,  6  and 
8-horsepower;  and  there  are  also  I  H  C  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping 
outfits — besides  the  International  tractors — successful  in  every  contest, 
winning  the  highest  honors  at  home  and  abroad — made  in  12,  15  and  20- 
horsepower  sizes. 

See  the  local  International  dealer  at  once.  Let  him  tell  you  all 
about  the  I  H  C  engine  that  meets  your  needs  exactly.  You  will  be  well 
repaid  for  j'our  visit.  If  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  us  about  the  engines 
you  are  most  interested  in  and  we  will  promptly  send  you  catalogues  and 
any  special  information  you  request. 
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Doubling  the  Yield  of  Our  National  Crop 

Every  Farmer  Can  Breed  Better  Corn — By  Prof.  R.  A.  Moore 


Professor  Moore  is  head  of  the  agronomy  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  under  his  in- 
spiration and  leadership  that  the  Experiment  Association 
of  that  state  have  doubled  the  average  corn  yields  of  their 
farms.  Their  success  is  only  a  sample  of  what  farmers  are 
attaining  everywrhere  by  working  along  the  lines  here 
sketched.  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  advertisement 
"Others  have  done  it — why  not  you?"  EDITOR. 

NO  SINGLE  farm  crop  admits  of  such  great  im- 
provement at  the  present  time  as  our  national 
crop,  corn.  When  we  consider  that  in  money  value 
the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  more  than  equals 
all  other  cereals  combined,  we  can  then  appreciate 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  farmers  even  to  increase 
the  yield  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre.  In  Wisconsin, 
where  special  stress  has  been  put  upon  corn 
improvement  during  the  past  eight  years,  we 
have  found  it  possible  to  nearly  double  the 
yield.  A  test  in  which  six  hundred  and  three 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  As- 
sociation took  part  and  which  ran  through 
a  course  of  five  years  (1905-1909,  inclusive) 
show  an  average  yield  of  the  Wisconsin  No. 
7  corn  of  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  which  was 
ten  and  a  half  bushels  of  shelled  corn  above 
that  of  the  best  variety  compared  with  it. 
The  average  yield  for  the  state  in  accordance 
with  government  statistics  during  the  same 
period  was  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  average  yield  of  the  United  States  was 
twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Silver  King  corn  (Wisconsin  No.  7) 
has  become  known  far  and  near  throughout 
Wisconsin  for  its  high  yield  and  neighboring 
states  have  been  purchasing  the  seed  exten- 
sivelj'  during  the  past  three  years.     On  the 
station  farm,  the  season  of  1908,  a  yield  of 
ninety-three  and  six  tenths  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  was  secured  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Experiment  Association  reported 
yields  of   from   ninety-five  to  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.    For  eight  years  Wisconsin  has  been 
at  work  breeding  varieties  of  corn  especially  for  Wis- 
consin conditions  until  we  now  have  six  varieties  which 
are  being  grown  and  disseminated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Experiment  Association,  an  organization  of  six- 
teen hundred  former  students  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture.   These  young  men  while  at  the  college  became 
familiar    with    the   corn    work    and    were  furnished 
the  pure-bred  seed  to  start  what  are  known  as  corn 
centers.     The  farmers  of  the  state  are  now  able  to 
secure  seed  properly  cured  and  acclimated  by  applying 
directly  to  the  members  -of  the  association  growing 
corn  in  their  respective  localities.     In  this  way  the 
select  and  pedigree  seed  grains  are  widely  dissemin- 
ated.   In  1909  no  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
corn  crop  of  the  state  was  one  variety,  the  Silver  King. 

Members  of  the  association  furnish  seed-corn  in  the 
ear,  the  only  reliable  way  of  getting  good  corn.  By 
this  method  a  farmer  can  te!'  ,/hether  or  not  he  has 
corn  of  one  breed  and  is  enabled  to  cast  out  any  ears 
that  may  be  deficient  in  any  particular. 

If  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  yield  of  corn  from 
ten  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  we  should  all  be  made 
aware  of  that  fact  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  for  it 
makes  a  great  difference  to  the  farmer  who  is  on 
liigh-priced   land   whether   he   is   growing  thirty-five 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  or  sixty.    It  is  possible.  The 
methods  which  have  been  used  by  the  Experiment 
Association    and    by  good 
corn  breeders  everywhere 
can    be    applied    by  any 
farmer  on  his  own  place, 
to  his  lasting  profit. 
.  A  large  portion  of  the 
advanced  yield  of  corn  in 
Wisconsin  has  been  brought 
about^  by   using  definite 
select  breeds  of  kiln-dried 
seed  that  has  high  energy 
and  vitality.    Better  cul- 
tare  has,   of   course,  con- 
tributed to  the  result,  but 
the  great  factor  has  been 
the  use  of  seed  from  corn 
carefully     selected,  cured 
and  tested. 


We  now  have  six  standard  varieties  of  corn  for 
Wisconsin,  and  these  standard  varieties  have  been  so 
widely  disseminated  that  in  the  near  future  seed-corn 
growers  located  in  practically  every  county  of  Wis- 
consin will  be  able  to  supply  the  farmers  with  select 
seed  that  has  become  properly  acclimated  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  particular  locality  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  importance  of 
having  seed-corn  grown  in  close  proximity  to  where 
it  is  to  be  used.  It  usually  takes  several  years  con- 
tinual growing  before  a  corn  becomes  thoroughly  ac- 
climated to  the  surrounding  environment  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  if  a  radical  change  is  made,  the  corn  will 
deteriorate.  As  far  as  possible,  every  farmer,  after 
getting   started  with   highly-bred   seed,   should  grow 


Ear-to-the-Row  Corn  Breeding.  Crate  on  Left,  Row  Eighteen,  Twenty-Nine 
Pounds  of  Good  Seed-Corn ;  Crate  on  Right,  Row  Eleven,  Sixty -Two  Pounds. 
The  Two  Ears  From  Which  These  Rows  Were  Planted  Looked  Equally  Good 

and  develop  his  own  seed  from' year  to  year.  By  fol- 
lowing this  practice  his  corn  becomes  more  acclimated 
to  his  special  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  practice  of  rigid  selection,  it  becomes  better  from 
year  to  year.  • 

How  can  he  bring  this  improvement  to  pass?  His 
first  efforts  should  be  toward  selecting  for  an  ideal 
corn-plant.  He  should  have  in  his  mind  those  special 
characteristics  he  desires  to  perpetuate.  Such  ideal 
corn-plants  are  to  be  found  in  his  general  field.  Their 
selection  is  the  first  step  in  corn  breeding. 

In  order  to  do  this  well  the  farmer  should  go 
through  the  field,  following  definite  rows,  at  a  time 
when  the  plant  will  show  its  general  characteristics  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  This  is  usually  when 
the  corn  is  in  the  milk,  as  then  the  leaf,  ear  and  stalk 
can  be  studied  to  good  advantage.  We  should  select 
a  medium  stalk  which  puts  out  one  good  ear  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  The  stalk  should  have 
numerous  broad  healthy  leaves.  The  leaves  reflect  the 
character  of  the  corn  and  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  careful  study. 

When  the  ideal  stalk  is  found  it  should  be  marked 
so  as  to  recognize  the  plant  after  the  corn  has  ripened. 
After  the  first  plant  is  found,  other  plants  are  selected 
that  conform  closely  to  the  first  selected  stalk.  In  this 
way  two  or  three  hundred  stalks  are  marked  and  after 
the  corn  is  well  ripened  the  ears  from  them  are  picked 


The  Difference  Between  Ordinary  Scrub  Corn  and  the  Well-Bred  Silver  King  (Wisconsin  Np.  7) 


and  husked.  The  ears  that  are  not  uniform  in  char- 
acter are  rejected  and  only  those  that  show  good  type 
are  saved  for  the  second  year's  work.  These  ears 
should  be  thoroughly  cured  and  put  away  where  mice 
will  not  molest  them  or  where  they  will  not  be  subject 
to  frequent  variation  in  temperature. 

The  second  step  in  corn  breeding  is  known  as  the 
ear-to-the-row  method  of  breeding.  For  this  we  use 
the  ears  selected  the  previous  year.  The  ears  are 
tested  for  germination  and  only  the  strongly  germinat- 
ing ears  kept.  Of  these  the  butts  and  tips  are  rejected 
and  the  middle  two  thirds  of  the  ear  is  generally  used. 

Ground  should  be  selected  upon  which  similar  crops 
have  been  grown  from  year  to  year  so  that  the  soil 
will  be  in  a  uniform  condition.    Each  ear  is  planted 
in  a  separate  row,  until  fifty  or  one  hundred  ears  are 
used.    The  hills  are  an  equal  distance  apart 
and   the   same  number   of   kernels,  usually 
three,  are  planted  to  the  hill. 

The  outcome  is  astonishing.  Some  of  the 
ears  of  corn  planted  ha-^  e  the  energy,  vitality 
and  projected  efficiency  to  produce  as  much 
as  ten  times  the  amount  of  select  seed-corn 
that  other  sister  ears  are  able  to  produce. 
There  -  are  factors  that  make  up  an  ear  of 
corn  that  are  not  visible  ot  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  only  way  we  have  of  testing  its  gen- 
eral worth  is  by  putting  it  to  the  growing 
test.  The  rows  that  are  to  be  the  heavy 
yielders  of  good  seed-corn  early  become  no- 
ticeable for  their  general  uniformity  which 
they  hold  throughout  the  entire  row. 

The  next  year's  seed-corn  should  be  se- 
cured from  these  high-yielding  rows,  and  it 
will  transmit  this  special  function  of  yield 
and  perfection  of  ears  to  its  progeny  of  the 
next  year's  crop. 

By  this  method  of  breeding,  some  of  the 
silks  on  the  high-yielding  rows  will  be  fer- 
tilized by  pollen  of  the  low-\-ielding  rows,  but 
by  running  an  ear-to-the-row  plot  each  suc- 
cessive year,  planted  from  the  seed  of  the 
high-yielding  rows,  the  tendency  is  soon  to  eliminate 
any  damage  that  has  been  done  by  the  first  injurious 
crossing. 

In  some  instances  every  alternate  row  is  detasseled 
so  as  to  prevent  close  fertilization  and  the  seed-corn 
selected  then  from  the  detasseled  rows. 

Each  and  every  farmer  should  have  a  select  seed 
patch  of  two  or  three  acres  planted  of  the  same  va- 
riety as  that  of  his' general  field  and  grow  in  connec- 
tion thereto.  This  seed  patch  should  be  planted  in 
accordance  with  the  ear-to-the-row  method,  as  above 
described.  By  selecting  the  seed  from  the  high-yielding 
rows,  great  advancement  can  be  made  in  the  way  of 
securing  seed  of  a  much  higher  yielding  efficiency. 

Good  seed-corn  does  not,  of  course,  guarantee  good 
crops.  Poor  soil  poorly  cared  for  will  give  a  poor 
crop  no  matter  how  good  the  seed  is;  but  using  good 
seed  you  are  sure  good  care  will  not  be  wasted,  by  the 
failure  of  the  seed  in  germinating"  or  breeding  power. 

While  the  rotation  of  crops  and  proper  planting 
and  culture  go  hand  in  hand  with  breeding  in  securing 
large  yields  of  corn,  yet,  with  these  essentials  well  at- 
tended to,  if  we  plant  scrub  stock  low  in  vitality  we 
get  poorer  corn  each  year,  until  finally  we  are  forced 
to  change  seed  after  suffering  great  loss. 

Tending' a  seed-breeding  plot  takes  time,  but  count- 
ing the  sure  and  increasing  yields  as  wages,  it  is 
time  well  paid  for.    The  ear-to-the-row  breeding  plan 

is  distinctively  a  farmer's 
method.  The  farmer's  ob- 
ject is  to  produce  the 
largest  possible  yield  per 
acre.  The  ear-to-the-row 
plot  singles  out  the  heavy- 
producing  ears,  which  pass 
that  characteristic  on  to 
their  ofl^spring. 

For  this  country  to  dou- 
ble its  average  yield  is  a 
theoretical  possibility  not 
so  very  far-fetched.  For 
rfiany  a  farmer  to  double 
the  yield  of  his  own  place 
is'  a  present,  practical  pos- 
sibility. He  has  the  means 
ready  to  his  hand. 
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The  Eye-Tooth  and  What  Came  of  It 

By  L.  L.  Klinefelter  Illustrated  by  Fred  E.  Lewis 


it  was  shortened  with 
with    the  Doukhobor. 


OF  ALL  the  da\-s  of  the  year  there  is  none  that 
conies  back  more  distinctly  to  an  old  man  than 
the  old-fashioned  "Butchering  Day."  I  think 
I  hear  a  hundred  gray-headed  readers  of  Farm  and 
FiRFSiDE  say,  "I  believe  that's  so,  but  I  hadn't  thought 
of  it  before."  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact,  for  it  is 
a  fact,  that  the  very  name  of  "Butchering  Day,"  with 
its  attendant  suggestion  of  slaughter,  has  a  forbidding- 
effect  which  has  caused  gentle  niuids,  like  yours  and 
mine,  beloved,  to  avoid  the  thought  of  it. 

However,  when  we  come  to  think  it  all  over,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  see  just  why  the  slaughter  of  a  thou- 
sand men  on  the  field  of  battle  should  stir  the  poet 
to  write  an  epic,  while  the  slaughter  of  a  dozen 
produces  literar}-  nausea. 

It  can  hardly  be  the  mere  fact  of  slaughter, 
since  both  are  slaughter.  We  ha\e  been  told  so 
often  that  to  kill  an  enemy  in  battle  is  a  glori- 
ous thing  to  do,  that  we  forget  the  killing  and 
think  only  of  the  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  been  taught,  also,  that  "the  merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  and  we  do  not  look 
upon  the  infliction  of  pain  with  pleasurable 
emotions.  Perhaps,  if  we  saw  the  thousand  men  who 
fall  in  battle,  writhing  in  their  death  agonies,  we 
might  be  less  charmed  by  the  epic  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  able  to  glory  in  the  death  of 
the  thousand  because  we  do  not  see  them  die,  and  are 
shocked  by  the  death  of  the  pig  which  takes  place  be- 
fore our  eyes.    AVho  can  tell  ? 

Religious  teaching  has  much  to  do  with  this,  too. 
The  Doukhobor   of  western   Canada  will   not  eat 
meat,  because  he  holds  life  too  sacred. 

He  will  refuse  pie  if  lard  has  been  used  in  the 
crust,  but  convince  him  that 
Cottolene,    and    pie  "goes" 

The  Jew  eschews 
pork,  but  chews  beef 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

In  a  Jewish  quar- 
ter of  New  York  a 
teacher  in  the  public 
schools  adopted  t  h  e 
old-time  plan  of  pun- 
ishing pupils  who 
.1  s  e  d  bad  languag-e 
by  washing  out  their 
mouths  with  soap. 
The  parents  arose  in 
rebellion,  because 
lard  is  used  in  soap- 
making  and  it  was 
sin  for  any  form  of 
pork  to  enter  the 
mouth.  But  the 
school-ma'am,  wise 
above  her  generation, 
proved  that  she  had 
used  soap  made  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  and 
peace  reigned  once 
more  in  the  Ghetto. 

The  Hindoo  believes  in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  and  refuses  to  eat  meat  for  fear  he  may  devour 
a  deceased  relative. 

The  Sepoy  rebellion,  one  of  England's  hardest  wars, 
broke  out  because  the  Sepoy  soldier  was  required  to 
bite  off  the  end  of  cartridges  greased  with  tallow. 

And  who  can  blame  the  Sepoy  for  rebelling?  How 
could  he  know  that  in  biting  off  the  tallow-soaked  pa- 
per of  the  cartridge  he  might  not  be  biting  off  his 
grandfather's  nose! 

The  discussion  of  Butchering  Day  is  leading  us  far 
afield,  isn't  it? 

It  branches  out  into  literature,  history,  religion  and 
science. 

I  nearly  forgot  the  science,  but  I  just  happened  to 
think  of  our  ej-e-teeth. 

And  what  have  our  eye-teeth  to  do  with  Butchering 
Day,  you  ask. 

A  great  deal.  Perhaps  they  furnish  us  with  our 
only  rational  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  life  which 
it  implies. 

The  eye-tooth  is  the  remnant  of  the  fang  and  proves 
our  kinship  with  the  beasts  that  pre}-. 

The  fang  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  carnivore — the 
flesh-eater. 

Man,  having  an  eye-tooth,  is  a  carnivorous  animal, 
and  Nature  meant  that  he  should  eat  meat. 

But  eating  meat  presupposes  killing,  and  thus  science 
comes  to  our  relief  and  hallows  Butchering  Day  fat- 
her  a  u  g  u  s  t   assent ! 

Were  the  Doukho- 
bor scientific  he  would 
eat  the  lard-permeated 
pie-crust  without  a 
qualm  of  conscience. 
Were  the  Jew  as  fa- 
miliar with  zoology  as 
with  the  Talmud  he 
would  recognize  the 
presence  of  lard  in  the 
soap  in  the  anatomy 
of  his  offspring  as  a 
perfecbly  legitimate 
element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  utter- 
ance, while  the 
scientific  Sepoy  -would  merely  thrust  his  tongue  against 
his  eye-tooth  and  content  liis  soul  with  the  knowledge 
that  to  bite  off  his  grandfather's  nose  was  a  perfectly 
natural  ?ct  and  not  forbidden  by  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  If  his  grandfather  had  entered  into  a 
bullock,  should  he  not  expect  to  be  bitten? 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  how  science  Justifies  the 


"In  biting  the  cartridge  he  might 
be  biting  his  grandfather's  nose " 


'The  fang  is  the  hall-mark 
of  the  carnivore" 


"Victims  of  the  eye-tooth  " 

slaughter  of  men  in  battle,  but  cannot  think  of  any 
vva)',  since  the  soldier  does  not  eat  the  enemy  he  sla\-s, 
and  the  e\  e-tooth  stands  for  killing  for  food  onh-. 

Possibly  there  is  no  natural  justification  and  the  poet 
was  off  his  base  when  he  wrote  the  epic. 

At  the  age  of  ten  one  does  not  bother  himself  with 
religion,  history,  science  or  much  of  anything  else,  for 
that  matter. 

At  ten  one  does  not  insist  that  science  should  hallow 
Butchering  Day,  for  it  is  itself  a  holiday  (and  what 
is  that  after  all  but  a  hallowed  day?). 

Yes,  my  f ellow-gravbeards,  you  remember  how  you 
got  up  early  that  frosty  morning  and  saw  from  the 
window  down  in  the  meadow  the  fire  heating  water  in 
two  big  copper  kettles  and  the  big  slanting  hogshead 
partly  buried  in  the  ground. 

You  shivered  while  you  dressed  yourself,  of  course, 
and  at  any  other  time  you  would  have  cried  out 
against  the  hardship  of  such  early  rising.  But,  as  you 
shivered,  you  watched  the  ghostly  figures  of  the  men 
as  they  flickered  in  the  firelight  through  the  palings 
of  the  garden  fence. 

In  your  haste  you  got  your  trousers  on  wrong  side 
in  front  and  that  took  valuable  time.  Boys  wore 
trousers  fifty  years  ago  (or  perhaps  they  were  pants, 
but  not  knee  pants). 

You  were  pulling  on  the  last  boot  (boys  wore  boots, 
if  they  had  'em,  fifty  years  ago)  when  a  rifle-shot 
rang  clear  in  the  morning  starlight  and  you  knew  you 
would  be  too  late  for  the  opening  of  the  matinee. 

And  so  you  were, 
for  you  arrived-  just 
as  four  or  five  men 
were  dragging  a  three- 
hundred-p  o  u  n  d  h  o  g 
over  the  frosty  sward 
to  the  barrel.  But  you 
were  in  time  to  hear 
the  mighty  splash  a  s 
the  great  porker  went 
head  first  into  the 
scalding  vat.  You  saw 
the  boss  butcher  take 
hirft  by  the  hind  feet 
and  wallow  him  about 
a  few  times  until  his 
practised  hand  told 
him  to  pull  him  out, 
tilt  him  over  and  "The  old-time  plan  of  -washing 
souse  the  latter  end  out  their  mouths  -with  soap" 
into  the  barrel.  An- 
other wallowing  or  two  and  all  hands  grappled  with- 
the  slippery  ears  and  nose  and  forefeet,  and  drew  the 
subject  out  upon  the  scraping-table,  made  of  the  old 
family  sled  by  removing  the  box. 

Talk  about  "hair-pulling."  There  was  where  they 
had  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes^  with  many  a  grunt  and 
"heave-oh,"  the  white  carcass  hung  on  the  gibbet,  head 
downward,  like  a  malefactor  in  the  days  of  old. 

A  few  deft  strokes  of  a  long  sharp  knife  and  the 
entire  department  of  the  interior  rolls  out  into  the 
bushel  basket. 

No,  not  all.  Only  the  "interls."  The  lights  and 
other  divisions  of  the  interior  department  require 
special  manipulation,  during  which  the  boss  butcher 
holds  the  back  of  the  long-bladed  knife  between  his 
teeth  and  an  absent  look  comes  into  his  eyes,  as  he 
gropes  for  various  important  items  in  the  budget. 

But  presently  number  one  is  disposed  of  and  there 
is  another  rifle-crack  and  number  two  follows  over 
the  same  route  to  the  gallows. 

By  a  little  after  sunrise  the  ghastly  disemboweled 
forms  of  half  a  dozen  gambrel-supported  victims  of 
the  eye-tooth  swing  in  the  crisp  air  and  all  hands  go 
in  to  breakfast  on  buckM'heat-cakes  and  maple  syrup. 

Carnage  and  waiting  for  the  second  table  combine  to 
give  you  an  appetite. 

After  breakfast  the  work  of  cutting  up  begins,  and 
the  boss  butcher  is  the  biggest  "cut-up"  in  the  bunch. 

On  the  long  oak  benches  are  laid  the  long  fat  sides 
of  the  late  deceased  and  with  deft  strokes  here  and 
there  the  boss  butcher  carves  out  oval  hams  and 
square  shoulders  which  disappear  in  the  pork-barrel 
in  the  cellar. 

lYou  don't  go  to  school  to-day  because  you  convinced 


"You  got  your  trousers 
on  wrong" 


mother  that  you  needed  to  do  a  lot  of  things  (which 
you  never  do).  But  you  inflate  minature  balloons  and 
have  a  good  time  Perhaps  you  carry  straw  to  put 
under  the  beef  when  it  is  dressed  behind  the  barn,  but 
that  is  about  all  you  do,  except  to  stand  around  and 
watch  the  boss  butcher  slice  off  the  long  white  rib- 
bons of  fat  meat  for  the  big  kettles  which  have  been 
brought  around  to  the  front  of  the  house  where  a 
more  convenient  fire-place  has  been  laid  off. 

And  when  the  boss  butcher  tosses  a  kidney  into  the 
boiling  water  you  wait  until  it  is  "done"  and  fish  it 
out  with  the  long-handled  iron  fork.    Given  a  dash 
of  salt,  a  stewed  kidney  and  a  boy,  and  yon  may  see 
Nature  never  quite  obliterates   the  fang.  'Tis 
then  the  primeval  eye-tooth  declares  its  first  in- 
tent. 

Nowadays,  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha — where  every  da}'  is  Butchering-  Day  out 
in  the  stock-yards  where  the  pigs  are  chased 
into  the  great  beyond  by  car-load  lots,  with  a 
government  inspector  looking  on — butchering  is 
a  business,  an  industry,  a  factory  process.  On 
the  farm  of  your  boyhood  and  mine  it  was  an 
art,  and  the  part  that  came  after  supper — the  sausage- 
making  part — was  a  fine  art,  fit  to  rank  with  music 
and  sculpture  and  painting.  If  you  don't  agree  with 
this,  it  just  shows  you  never  tasted  country  sausage 
with  a  lot  of  gravy  to  put 
over  the  pancakes,  on  a  cold 
morning. 

All  day  long  the  women 
have  been  cleaning  the  cas- 
ings. These  good  ladies  had 
reputations  as  artists  in 
cleanliness,  and  they  could 
tell  to  a  degree  how  hot  the 
water  might  be  without  in- 
jur}' to  the  delicate  fabric 
which  later  served  to  hold 
the  appetizing  sausages  whose 
long  festoons  would  next  day 
hang  from  darkened  beams 
in  the  smoke-house,  while 
the  pungent  fumes  of  rich 
hickory  smoke  permeated 
them  for  a  day  and  left  a 
flavor  envied  by  the  gods. 

But  all  good  things  must 
come  to  an  end  and  bed-time 
will  come,  even  on  Butcher- 
ing Day.  You  go  to  bed  about 
eleven  and  your  last  thought  is  a  sort  of  wonder  how 
they  could  have  got  through  it  all  without  your  help. 

And  for  \\'eeks  to  come  }our  dinner-pail  at  school 
holds  choice  tidbits  and  left-overs  from  Butchering 
Day. 

All  Sorts  of  Weeds 

EVERVBODY  despises  weeds;  yet  were  we  buying 
a  farm  we  should  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
farm  that  produces  weeds  of  rankest  growth, 
the  taller  and  healthier  the  better.  Why?  Because  if 
that  farm  is  fertile  enough  to  grow  thrifty  weed  crops 
we  can  depend  upon  it  that  the  same  soil  under  care- 
ful culture  will  produce  similar  crops  of  the  kind  we 
want.  When  we  went  upon  our  present  farm  fifteen 
}-ears  ago,  one  field  had  been  left  the  previous  season 
to  grow  up  in  mustard  and  ragweeds  higher  than  our 
shoulders.  The  following  season  we  raised  the  best 
corn  there  that  we  ever  had,  and  now  scarcely  a  rag- 
weed shows  its  head  there. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  all  the  ways  in  -vi'hich  weeds 
injure  the  farmer.  They  make  the  farm  unsightly 
when  left  to  run  rampant  in  the  fields.  They  crowd 
the  growing  corn,  causing  spindling  stalks  and  small 
nubbins.  In  the  potato-fields  they  make  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  crop  laborious.  The  hay-field  is  a  place 
where  we  should  especially  endeavor  to  keep  them 
down  for  they  not  only  lessen  the  yield  of  hay,  but 
depreciate  its  quality  for  feed  or  sale.  The  seeds  get 
into  the  grass-seed  and' the  manure-pile  to  be  sowed 
back  upon  the  fields. 

One  kind  of  weed  the  farmer  inflicts  upon  himself. 
In  Ihe  corn-field  we  find  too  many  stalks  of  corn  in 
the  hill,  making  more  stover  and  not  as  good  ears, 
because  we  planted  too  thick.  Had  we  used  a  grader 
our  seed-corn  would  have  been  uniform  and  each  hill 
would  have  been  planted  evenly  There  corn  is  a 
weed  to  its  own  crop.  In  the  oats-field  we  find  that 
grain  sown  too  thickly  in  the  drill  rows  crowds  the 
proper  growth  of  the  plant  and  its  development  of 
grain.  Winnowing  the  oats  over  a  good  fanning-mill 
removes  the  small  and  light  grains  and  avoids  this. 

The  wheat-field  is  full  of  weeds  if  you  allow  rye 
to  spring  up  far  above  the  wheat-heads.  Of  course 
you  sowed  it  there,  either  last  autumn  or  in  a  previous 
seeding.  Best  go  through  with  a  knife  or  sickle  and 
whack  off  the  rye  tops  as  soon  as  they  have  sprung 
their  heads.  At  least  take  time  to  cut  out  enough 
so  your  wheat-seed  for  next  year  will  be  clear  of  rye. 

VVeeds — the  kind  you  sow  and  the  kind  that  sow 
themselves — rob  the  soil  of  moisture,  of  elements  of 
food  required  by  other  plants,  steal  light  and  space 
from  the  farm  crops,  harbor  insect  pests  and  cut  pro- 
duction everywhere. 

Then  there  is  the  crop  of  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  It  is  perfectly  right  for  them  to  "grow  like 
weeds"  as  the  saying  goes,  but  it  is  your  fault,  father 
and  mother,  if  they  grow  up  worthless,  like  unto  the 
weed  crop.  This  season,  while  you  are  giving  your 
crops  just  a  little  extra  care  and  culture  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  of  the  hill,  see  if  you  cannot  give  the  girls 
and  boys  sufficient  care  and  culture  to  keep  the  noxious 
weeds  from  growing  in  their  hearts. 

George  W.  Brown. 
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By  J.  L.  Sammis 

Here  is  a  discovery  that  makes  milk  worth  more. 
1  welve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  cheese  can  be  made  from 
one  hundred  pounds  of  buttermilk,  which  means  that 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  butter 
produced  can  be  produced  in  pounds  of  this  new  cheese, 
on  a  home  or  commercial  scale.  EDITOR. 

(UTTERMiLK  IS  liked  as  a  drink  by  most  people  be- 
cause of  its  fine  flavor.    Cottage  cheese  from 
skini-milk  is  often  made  on  the  farm  and  finds 
a  ready  sale  among  town  customers. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
it  was  found  recently  that  a  superior  kind  of  cheese 
can  be  made  from  buttermilk,  by  a  process  much  like 
that  used  for  making  cottage  cheese  from  skim-milk. 
Buttermilk  cheese  looks  like  cottage  cheese,  but  its 
fiavor  is  much  better  than  that  of  cottage  cheese,  just 
as  buttermilk  tastes  better  than  sour  skim-milk.  But- 
termilk cheese  never  becomes  rubbery  or  hard  to 
chew,  as  cottage  cheese  sometimes  does  when  heated 
too  hot  in  making.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  cream 
to  buttermilk  cheese  to  improve  its  flavor,  as  is  gen- 
erally done  with  cottage  cheese.  Buttermilk  cheese 
is  easily  spread  on  bread  like  butter  and,  when  well 
salted,  many  people  prefer  it,  especially  when  butter 
is  worth  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  pound.  On  this  ac- 
count any  one  who  makes  buttermilk  cheese  can  find  . 
a  ready  sale  for  it,  in  almost  any  locality. 

Most  farmers'  wives  who  make  butter  know  how 
important,  in  churning,  it  is  to  have  the  cream  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  just  right  so  that  the  butter 
will  come  after  about  half  an  hour's  churning.  On 
many  farms  this  is  so  well  understood  that  a  ther- 
mometer is  always  used  in  churning,  instead  of  guess- 
ing at  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  thus  saving  time 
and  labor. 

A  thermometer  should  be  used  about  cottage-cheese 
making,  too,  so  as  to  have  the  skim-milk  at  about 
one  hundred  degrees,  where  it  will  sour  most  quickly, 
and  to  avoid  getting  a  dry,  tough  curd  by  heating  too 
high  after  the  milk  is  curdled.  In  buttermilk-cheese 
making  it  is  even  more  important  to  use  a  thermome- 
ter. Neglecting  to  heat  up  the  buttermilk  properly 
will  not  spoil  the  flavor,  but  it  may  cause  some  of  the 
cheese  to  run  through  the  bag  and  be  wasted,  when  it 
is  put  to  drain.  There  is  no  need  of  buying  an  expen- 
sive thermometer  for  this  work.  Any  accurate  ther- 
mometer that  is  so  made  that  it  can  be  easily  cleaned 
will  do. 

The  cream  should  be  churned  quite  sour,  if  you 
want  to  make  the  best  flavored  buttermilk  cheese.  Col- 
lect the  buttermilk  from  the  churn  in  a  tin  pail  or 
clean  wash-boiler  or  any  suitable  vessel  that  can  be 


heated  on  the  stove.  Do  not  use  a  galvanized  pail 
for  this  purpose.  Do  not  mix  any  water  or  skim- 
milk  with  the  buttermilk. 

As  soon  as  convenient,  set  the  buttermilk  over  the 
fire  anfl  stir  it  briskly,  so  as  to  heat  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  seventy-eight  degrees.  Keep  the 
thermometer  bulb  in  the  liquid  when  reading  the  tem- 
perature. -As  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  seventy- 
eight  degrees,  remove  the  pail  of  buttermilk  from  the 
fire  and  put  it  where  it  can  stand  undisturbed  for  one 


Handy  Attachment  for  Draining  Buttermilk  Curd,  and  a 
Coil  of  Steam -Pipe  for  Heating  Buttermilk  on  Large  Scale 


and  one  half  or  two  hours,  without  cooling  off 
very  much.  By  that  time  the  buttermilk  will  be  fully 
curdled  so  that  the  clear  green  whey  can  be  seen  in  the 
pail,  with  a  large  cake  of  floating  curd. 

If  the  cream  was  not  very  sour,  the  buttermilk  may 
not  be  curdled  so  that  the  whey  is  clear,  in  two  hours. 
Then  the  buttermilk  should  be  left,  without  stirring, 
several  hours  longer  at  this  temperature.    It  will  final- 


ly get  sour  enough  so  that  the  curd  will  separate  from 
the  whey  as  it  should.  It  is  better  to  ripen  the  cream 
well  before  churning. 

Some  farm  butter-makers  use  an  acid  test,  such  as 
Farrington's  Alkaline  Tablets,  to  test  the  acidity  of 
cream  before  churning.  The  same  test  can  be  applied 
to  buttermilk.  If  the  fresh  buttermilk  shows  five 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  acid  or  more,  it  will  curdle 
properly -in  one  and  one  half  hours  at  seventy-eight 
degrees.  If  the  acidity  of  the  buttermilk  is  only  about 
four  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  it, can  be  curdled  by  heat- 
ing to  ninety  degrees,  instead  of  seventy-eight,  or  it 
can  be  left  to  stand  at  seventy-eight  for  several  hours 
without  stirring,  as  directed  above,  until  it  has  ripened 
and  curdled  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  butter- 
milk thus  is  finally  changed  into  clear  whey  with  a 
large  cake  of  curd  floating  in  it. 

Set  the  vessel  on  the  fire  again  as  soon  as  conven- 
ient, stir  the  curd  and  whey  gently  and  heat  up  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees,  by  the  thermometer. 
Set  the  buttermilk  off  the  fire  where  it  will  stay  at 
about  this  temperature  and  leave  it  quiet  for  an  hour 
to  settle. 

Have  ready  a  cheese-cloth  bag  such  as  is  used  in 
draining  cottage  cheese.  Do  not  stir  up  the  curd  and 
whey,  but  with  a  skimmer  take  off  any  floating  curd 
and  put  it  in  the  bag.  Then  tip  the  pail  carefully  and 
pour  out  as  much  clear  whey  as  possible,  without  los- 
ing any  of  the  curd.  A  thick  layer  of  curd  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  this  curd  with 
the  remaining  whey  is  poured  into  the  bag.  If  this  is 
carefully  done,  after  a  little  experience,  no  curd  need 
be  wasted.  After  draining  half  a  day  or  overnight, 
the  curd  is  taken  out  of  the  bag  and  mixed  with  salt, 
using  one  ounce  of  salt  to  about  five  pounds  of  cheese. 
The  cheese  is  then  ready  for  sale.  It  should  not  be 
drained  drier  than  necessary,  as  consumers  like  it 
rather  moist,  and  more  of  it  can  be  sold.  From  twelve 
to  fifteen  pounds  of  cheese  can  be  made  from  one 
hundred  pounds  of  buttermilk,  and  a  steady  demand 
can  be  found  for  it  in  almost  any  locality  where  it  is 
put  on  sale. 

If  it  is  more  convenient,  the  first  heating  to  seventy- 
eight  degrees  can  be  done  at  noon  when  the  stove  is 
hot.  The  curdled  buttermilk  can  then  be  left  undis- 
turbed till  supper-time  before  heating  it  up  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  degrees.  After  supper  the  settled 
curd  can  be  put  to  drain. 

Where  steam  is  available  for  heating,  a  large  can 
or  tub  of  buttermilk  can  be  heated  by  means  of  a  coil 
of  half-inch  or  three-eighths-inch  iron  pipe  connected 
by  a  piece  of  hose  to  the  steam  pipe.  Such  a  coil, 
[concluded  on  page  6] 


Growing   Apples  With  No  Worm-Holes 

How  Spraying  Conquers  the  Codling-Moth — By  N.  T.  Frame 


Wormy  apples  are  an  unnecessary  evil.  The  worms, 
alias  larvae  of  the  codling-moth,  can  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  a  simple  course  of  spraying.  Mr.  Frame,  speak- 
ing from  his  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  West  Virginia 
Horticultural  Society,  here  tells  how.  EDITOR. 

WE  HOPE  we  shall  not  be  criticized  as  irreverent 
in  admitting  that  years  ago  our  ancestors  en- 
dured bedbugs — because  other  folks  did.  To- 
day we  would  not  dare  to  have  them  in  our  house, 
unless  we  were  willing  to  endure  a  local  reputation 
as  lazy  or  careless.  The  bedbug  pest  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  because  experience  has  proved  that  they  can 
be  eradicated. 

Wormy  apples  ought  also  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Even  now  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
cider-apple  piles  in  those  up-to-date  apple-growing 
sections  vi^here  orchardists  have  proved  it  practicable 
to  grow  apples  without  worm-holes.  In  some  states 
the  laws  already  prohibit  the  shipping  of  wormy  ap- 
ples. The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  even  the  gen- 
eral farmer  will  be  as  ashamed  to  put  a  wormy  apple 
in  a  barrel  as  he  now  is  to  sell  milk  that  does  not  test 
up  to  the  standard  for  butter-fat  or  to  keep  as  his 
favorite  roadster  (I  came  near  saying  "car")  one  that 
takes  the  dust  all  of  the  way  to  the  county  fair  and 
home  again. 

This  worm  that  makes  the  objectionable  hole  in  our 
fruit  always  eats  his  way  in  and  generally  through 
the  blow,  or  calyx,  end.  To  keep  him  out  we  must 
place  some  poison  where  he  will  eat  it  and  die  be- 
fore he  enters  the  apple.  Arseriic  seems  to  be  the 
one  poison  strong  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  do 
this.  The  codling-moth  worm  is  not  controlled  by 
contact  insecticides  like  lime  and  sulphur  or  soluble 
oil  or  by  fungicides  like  Bordeaux  (made  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime).  Spraying  with  thiese  is  useless 
against  the  apple  worm.  But  the  very  tiniest  amount 
of  arsenic  causes  him  to  curl  up  and  die  in  short  order. 

The  best  known  commercial  preparation  containing 
arsenic  in  convenient  form  is  Paris  green.  Many 
fruit-growers  still  use  it,  but  the  great  majority  now 
depend  on  arsenate  of  lead.  The  threatened  loss  in 
New  England  of  all  her  shade  as  well  as  fruit  trees" 
from  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  forced  the  chem- 
ists to  develop  an  arsenic-bearing  preparation  which 
would  stick  to  the  leaves  instead  of  washing  off  like 
Paris  green ;  and  the  demands  of  the  apple-growers 
of  Colorado  and  the  Northwest  for  an  arsenate  which 
could  be  used  liberally  without  '"burning"- the  fruit  or 
foliage  as  Paris  green  sometimes  does,  hastened  the 
rapid  introduction  of  arsenate  of  lead.    Now  it  may 


be  secured  at  leading  drug  and  hardware  stores,  and 
all  the  general  seed-houses  catalogue  it. 
■  How  much  arsenate  of  lead  to  use,  how  often  and 
in  what  manner  to  apply  it  so  as  to  get  the  maximum 
percentage  of  clean  fruit  at  a  minimum  of  cost  is  a 
matter  being  warmly  discussed  among  official  experi- 
menters and  leading  fruit-growers. 

The  general  practice,  in  the  East  at  least,  is  typical- 
ly shown  in  the  report  of  Professor  Gossard,  of  Ohio, 
on  apple  spraying  in  1908  First  spraying,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  blossoms  fell  the  entire  orchard  was 
given  a  heavy  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  (Bor- 
deaux being  combined  in  same  spray  for  some  va- 
•rieties),  two  and  a  half  pounds,  in  fifty  gallons  of 
water  applied  as  a  fine  mist  with  a  pump  maintaining 
a  pressure  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.     Second  spraying,  arsenate  of  lead  was 


The  Trail  of  the  Codling-Moth 

again  applied  at  same  strength  and  in  same  manner 
about  July  20th,  in  order  to  kill  the  second  brood  of 
worms,  which  were  due  to  hatch  out  about  that  time 
in  Ohio. 

Oflicials  of  the  far  West,  like  Professors  Ball,  of 
Washington,  and  Alelander,  of  Washington,  have  for 
several  seasons,  as  the  result  of  their  experiments, 
argued  that  practically  perfect  results  can  be  obtained 
by  using  one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water  applied  only  once  during  the  season,  just 
after  the  petals  have  fallen,  but  before  the  calyx  cups 
have  closed.  Thev  attribute  their  success  to  the  use  of 


coarse  spray  nozzles,  generally  known  as  Bordeaux 
nozzles,  through  which  the  spray  is  driven  at  a  pres- 
sure of  two  hundred  pounds  and  more  (not  guessed 
at,  but  actually  registered  on  the  pressure  gage  of 
the  pump)  straight  into  the  open  calyxes  of  the  blossom 
clusters,  without  reference  to  the  spraying  of  the  foliage. 

The  wonderful  saving  in  time,  labor  and  material 
of  this  one-spraying  method  has  commended  it  to 
fruit-growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  However, 
even  in  the  Northwest  the  majority  stick  to  the  use 
of  larger  amounts  of  poison  and  more  applications ; 
and  in  the  East  experimenters  like  Professor  Sander- 
son claim  that  the  method  will  not  work,  that  our 
climatic  conditions  are  not  suitable  and  that  orchard- 
ists should  not  rely  on  one  spraying — in  contradiction 
to  which  are  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Rum- 
sey,  of  West  Virginia,  last  year  where  the  one-pound, 
one-spray,  coarse-nozzle  method  gave  practically  per- 
fect results  alongside  unsatisfactory  results  from  the 
mist-spray  method  repeated  twice  during  the  summer. 

A  sort  of  a  compromise  between  these  two  methods 
seems  to  have  been  reached  by  Professor  Taylor,  of 
Missouri,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  job  at 
the  first  application  by  driving  a  coarse  spray  into  the 
blossoms  just  as  the  petals  fall,  filling  every  calyx  cup 
to  the  brim,  following  this  up  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  the  curculio 
and  fungi  as  well  as  codling-moth,  by  a  mist  spray  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux,  with  still  another  mist 
application  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later.  Where  cur- 
culio and  fungi  are  not  threatening,  the  middle  appli- 
cation may  be  omitted. 

The  accurate  and  rapid  handling  of  a  ten-foot  bam- 
boo rod  with  a  nozzle  on  the  end  of  it  so  as  to  drive 
the  spray  into  every  blossom  cluster  and  fill  every 
calyx  cup  to  the  brim  is  something  of  an  art.  The 
man  with  the  biggest  brains  and  the  most  accurate 
hands,  the  boss  himself,  will  do  well  to  practise  this 
art  until  he  can  show  the  boys  with  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision just  what  he  means  when  he  tells  them  to 
"spray  thoroughly." 

The  results  will  be  worth  the  effort.  He  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  putting  into  the  cellar  apples  that 
will  keep  because  they  are  sound  and  free  from 
worms ;  the  satisfaction  of  telling  his  neighbors  and 
friends  that  he  knows  that  the  codling-moth  can  be 
controlled ;  the  especial  satisfaction  of  getting  from 
sixty-five  dollars  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre  more  in  cash  money  for  apples  free  from  worms 
than  would  have  been  received  had  he  allowed  the 
codling-moth  in  his  orchard  just  "because  folks  didn't 
used  to  have  to  spray  to  grow  apples." 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  25,  1910 


Success  in  Dixie 

Growing  Prize  Corn  at  a  Profit — By  James  M.  Moss 


Mr.  James  M.  Moss  won  the  state  prize 
for  the  best  five  acres  of  corn  in  South 
CaroUna  last  year.  Every  corn  -  grower, 
north  and  south,  should  be  interested  in 
studying  his  description  of  the  way  it  was 
done — the  former  for  hints  by  which  he 
may  improve  his  methods  by  importing 
good  things  from  another  cHmate,  and  the 
latter  for  the  things  in  it  which  he  may 
copy.  The  underlying  doctrine  so  well 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Moss  is  of  universal 
application.  EDITOR. 

THE  land  on  which  this  crop  was 
grown  was  originall)-  poor  and 
sandy,  and  designated  by  the 
United  States  Soil  Survey  as  "Norfolk 
Saiid}^  Loam,"  the  subsoil  being  a  yellow 
sand,  with  clay  underlying  at  a  depth  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  i5y  the 
constant  application  of  stable  manure, 
year  after  year,  it  had  been  brought  up 
to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  producing 
previous  to  the  test  as  much  as  two 
five-hundred-pound  Bales  of  cotton  per 
acre  with  an  application  of  from  eight 
to  ten  dollars'  worth  of  fertilizer. 

The  breaking  was  done  with  a  three- 
horse  sulky  plow  to  a  depth  of  about 
eight  inches  on  the  third  and  fourth  of 
February,  1909.  The  rows  were  laid  off 
five  feet  apart,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  March  there  was  applied  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  dissolved  bone, 
fourteen  per  cent,  and  fifty  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  broadcast  with  a 
one-horse  distributor.  Two  furrows 
were  then  thrown  from  the  laj'-oft  fur- 
rov/  with  a  one-horse  Chattanooga  turn 
plow,  leaving  a  ridge  twelve  inches  wide 
which  was  thrown  out  deeply  with  a 
two-horse  middle-burster.  This  furrow 
was  then  subsoiled  to  a  further  depth  of 
eight  inches  with  a  two-horse  Chatta- 
nooga subsoil  plow,  the  soil  being  dry 
and  in  fine  condition  throughout.  On 
April  9th  a  V  harrow  was  run  in  this 
furrow,  expanded  sufficiently  to  draw  in 
a  small  quantity  of  fertile  soil,  and  a 
one-horse  John  Deere  edge-drop  corn- 
planter  followed,  planting  the  corn  in 
hills  seven  inches  apart,  one  grain  to 
the  hill. 

The  variety  of  corn  used  was  the  im- 
proved Garrick,  which  has  been  planted 
in  this  section  for  about  ten  years,  and 
is  noted  for  its  fine  yields.  It  has  been 
accuratelv  tested  alongside  of  eight  of 


the  noted  varieties  of  the  South  and 
easily  led  all.  In  1909  the  prize  one-acre 
field  was  also  planted  with  it. 

The  stand  secured  was  almost  perfect, 
the  corn  being  eight  inches  below  the 
level  and  in  beautiful  condition  for  cul- 
tivation. The  first  cultivation  was  done 
with  a  one-horse  Keystone  weeder,  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  rows,  one  row  at 
a  time.  The  second  cultivation  was  with 
a  one-horse  Syracuse  harrow  expanded 
sufficientl)'  to  clean  the  row  with  two 
furrows.  There  were  four  subsequent 
shallow  cultivations.  On  May  27th  fif- 
teen himdred  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture 
were  applied  on  both 
sides  of  the  row: 
Three  hundred 
pounds  of  dissolved 
bone,  fourteen  per 
cent ;  five  hundred 
pounds  of  kainit; 
five  hundred  pounds 
of  fish-scrap,  and 
two  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal. 
On  June  14th  three 
hundred  pounds  per 
acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  sown  by 
hand  on  both  sides 
of  row,  and  corn 
laid  by  very  little 
above  the  level. 

Rains  were  exces- 
sive during  the  tasseling,  silking  and  ear- 
ing period.  At  one  time  seven  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  two  days.  On  June  15th  a 
destructive  hail  and  wind  storm  reduced 
the  yield  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  as 
estimated  b)-  the  committee  of  gentle- 
men who  harvested  the  crop.  One  hun- 
dred bushels  an  acre  was  the  certified 
The  financial  report  is.  as  follows : 


Value  of  500  bushels  of  corn  at 

$1.00   $500.00 

Stover    100.00 


yield. 
Land 


per 
Plow 


value    $50,    interest    at  6 

cent   $  15.00 

ng   8.80 

Harrowing    .55 

Fertilizers    135.25 

Applying    fertilizers    5.35 

Seed    1.25 

Cultivation    6.35 

Harvesting    58.75 


Total   expenses   $231.30 


Total  $600.00 

Net  profit,  $73.74  per  acre. 

While  the  result  of  this  contest  shows 
that  corn-growing,  even  b\'  main-force 
methods,  may  be  made  profitable,  we  do 
not  get  from  it  the  most  needful  lesson 
for  the  South.  We  should  grow  as  large 
and  even  larger  crops  on  all  of  our 
acreage  by  much 
less  expensive 
method. 

In  1906  on  a  field 
of  twelve  acres  of 
much  poorer  land  I 
secured  a  )'ield  of 
twelve  hundred 
bushels  at  a  cost  in 
fertilizer  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  acre.  This 
land  had  been  planted 
in  oats  the  previous 
year^  followed  with 
peas  planted  immed- 
iately after  harvest. 
Peas  were  planted 
with  a  twelve-disk 
grain-drill,  ,  without 
any  plowing.  The 
g  r  a  i  n  -  d  r  i  1 1  was 
drawn  by  four  mules, 
and  the  land  planted 
in  about  three  fourths  of  one  day,  cutting 
the  expense  of  planting  to  a  minimum. 
The  peas  were  cut  early,  giving  a  yield 
of  about  one  ton  of  choice  well-dried 
pea-vine  hay  per  acre.  The  harvest  of 
this  hay  was  followed  by  a  luxuriant 
and  vigorous  second  growth,  which  at- 
tained a  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches.  This  crop  was  turned  under  about 
eight  inches  deep  with  a  three-horse 
Oliver  sulky  in  November  and  December. 

The  following  spring  this  land  was 
harrowed  deeply  with  a  cutaway  disk 
harrow  and  all  subsequent  preparation 
and  cultivation  was  similar  to  that  given 
the  five  acres  in  the  above  report.  From 
this  experience  I  concluded  that  while 
we  cannot  have  the  much-valued  clover 
and  alfalfa,  the  soil-renewers  of  other 
regions,  we  must  be  grateful  to  our 
beneficent    Creator    for    another  plant 


Mr.  Moss 


which  has  no  superior  the  world  over, 
and  which  puts  us  on  a  parity  with  the 
most  favored  section.  The  beloved 
JMassey  of  our  sister  state  has  been  per- 
sistent in  extolling  its  praises,  and  he 
can  confer  no  greater  boon  upon  the 
South  than  to  convince  her  farmers  of 
the  wealth  that  can  be  extracted  from 
our  soils  by  its  growth. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  the 
attitude  of  exhortation,  but  I  write  from 
practical  experience  and  the  sum  of  my 
small  success  has  been  due  to  the  lessons 
learned  from  our  leading  scientific  agri- 
cultural writers.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  South  can  never  fully  come  into  her 
own  until  her  farmers  adopt  as  thei,r 
'  talisman  these  words :  Diversification, 
Rotation  and  Live  Stock. 

Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time  when 
the  average  farmer  should  see  his  way 
so  clear  to  the  abandonment  of  the  all- 
cotton  plan.  With  fat  pigs  selling  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  at  the 
center  of  pork  production,  mules  at 
three,  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  head,  corn  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel  and  every  other  article  of  food ' 
priced  in  proportion, .  is  it  not  time  for 
the  Southern  farmer  to  awake  to  the 
fact  that  he  can  grow  all  of  these  pro- 
ducts cheaper  than  he.  can  buy  them? 
Should  he  not  realize  the  fact  that  every 
acre  diverted  from  cotton  enhances  the 
value  of  that  product  and  decreases  its 
cost  of  production?  I  am  convinced 
that  half  the  present  cotton  area  can  by 
diversification  be  made  to  yield  all  the 
world  needs. 

By  diversification  we  fill  our  soils  with 
the  so-much-needed  humus,  without 
which  we  can  do  no  successful  farming, 
and  which  is  as  much  needed  for  cotton 
as  any  other  crop.  My  poor  sandy  land 
under  the  old  system  gave  a  yield  of 
three  hundred  pounds  an  acre  of  infe- 
rior lint — to-da}'  these  lands  yield  six 
hundred  pounds  of  choice  staple  to  the 
acre.  Wliere  I  found  it  difficult  to  get 
an  average  yield  of  twenty-five  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre,  I  now  get  fifty  bushels. 

The  value  of  diversification  might  be 
summed  up  thus :  The  more  we  live  at 
home,  the  better  are  we  paid  for  living 
at  home.  God  speed  the  day  when  the 
intelligent  yeomanry  of  the  South  shall 
make  her  what  she  deserves  to  be,  the 
garden-spot  of  the  world. 


Corn  Likes  Home 

Acclimated  Seed  Versus  Imported  Seed — By  F.  A.  Welton 


IN  THESE  days  of  corn  shows  and  corn 
institutes  when  so  much  is  being 
said  from  the  platform  and  through 
the  press  to  arouse  interest  in  this  "king, 
of  crops,"  and  especially  when  reports 
of  the  fabulous  prices  paid  for  winning 
exhibits  are  published,  there  is  no  doubt 
many  a  good  corn-grower  who  is  ear- 
^nestl}'  asking  himself  the  question : 
"Will  it  pay  me  to  huy  some  of  this 
high-priced  prize-winning  corn  for  seed?" 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  are,  I 
think,  all  agreed  that  the  ultimate  aim 
of  corn-growing  is  to  get  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  True,  a  limited  number  of  grow- 
ers find  it  profitable  to  aim  for  beauty, 
but  this  is  accomplished  usually  at  the 
expense  of  yield,  because  the  best  show 
corn  is  often  the  result  of  extremely 
favorable  conditions,  such  as  strong  soil, 
thin  stand,  etc.,  conditions  which  are 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  fewer  but 
larger  ears  and  which  usually  result  in 
a  marked  reduction  of  the  "total  yield. 
The  problem,  therefore,  in  the  selection 
of  such  is  to  secure  such  ears  as  will, 
under  normal  conditions,  produce  the 
maximum  yield  of  sb.elled  corn. 

Unfortunateh',  no  one  has  }'et  been 
endowed  with  the  power  b}-  which  to 
determine  at  sight  whether  an  ear,  when 
planted,  will  be  a  high  or  a  low  yielder. 
But  we  do  know  something  about  the 
advisability  of  using  home-grown  rather 
than  imported  seed  and  it  is  this  phase 
of  the  question  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  in  this  article. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Ohio  sta- 
tion has  been  conducting  tests  in  which 
imported  seed-corn  was  compared  with 
that  which  was  already  acclimated.  In- 
asmuch as  the  results  of  the  several  tests 
point  uniformly  in  one  direction,  a  re- 
port of  one  test  only  will  be  sufficient 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  using 
home-grown  seed.  -  -  _  ■ 


In  1908  three  varieties — the  McAuley, 
Boone  County  White  and  Hildreth — 
were  obtained  from  Kansas,  one  varietj- 
— Reids — from  Illinois  and  three  varie- 
ties— Reids,  Leamhig  and  Darke  County 
^Mammoth — from  southern  Ohio.  It 
should  be  said  that  ail  the  varieties  men- 
tioned are  good  yielders  when  grown  in 
their  native  localities.  These  varieties 
were  grown  on  the  station  farm  in  one- 
tenth-acre  plots  beside  a  strain  of  Reids, 
a  strain  which  had  been  grown  on  the 
station  farm  for  several  years  and  which 
was  therefore  well  acclimated.    The  sta- 


idea  of  the  quality-  of  the  grain..  The 
comparative  dates  of  tasseling  ma}-  be 
taken  as  a  fairly  accurate  guide  as  to 
the  comparative  dates  of  ripening.  From 
these  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  Kan- 
sas varieties  were  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
days  later,  the  Illinois  eight  days  and  the 
three  from  southern  Ohio  from  three  to 
six  days.  As  would  be  expected,  these 
later-maturing  varieties  grew  taller  and 
consequently  produced  a  much  larger 
amount  of  stover,  the  excess  of  one 
variety,  the  Hildreth,  being  nearly"  one 
and  one  half  tons  per  acre. 


Variety 


Date  of 
Tasseling 


McAuley,  Kansas.!  Aug.  7 
Boone  Co.  White, 

Kansas    Aug.  4 

Hildreth,  Kansas.  Aug.  8 
Reids,  Illinois  ...  Aug.  1 
Reids,  S.  Ohio. .  July  30 
Learning,  S.  Ohio.  July  27 
Darke  Co.  Mam- 
moth, S.  Ohio..  July  28 
Reids  St.  84, 

Expt.    Station . .  July  24 


Average 
Height 

of  Plants 
ft.  in. 

Stover 

Yields  Based  On 

Per  Cent 

Weight 
Per  Bu. 
Shelled 
Corn 

Per 
Acre 

Fall 
Weights 

Spring 
Weights 

Shrink- 
age 

10—6 

5,440 

78.25 

56.34 

28.0 

47.50 

10—  6 

11—  6 
10—6 
10-0 

9—  9 

4,700 
6,720 
4,700 
4,240 
3,770 

83.40 
67.41 
75.80 
76.86 
80.11 

67.98 
55.28 
64.05 
65.72 
69.91 

18.5 
18.0 
15.5 
14.5 
12.7 

51.50 
49.00 
50.00 
50.50 
52.50 

9  —  10 

4,167 

83.26 

71.00 

14.7 

53.50 

9  —  10 

3,760 

86.91 

77.78 

10.5 

54.50 

tion  farm  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  the  home  of  the  varieties 
from  "southern  Ohio." 

The  corn  and  stover  from  each  plot 
were  harvested  and  weighed  separateh-. 
In  order  to  test  the  quality  of  the  corn, 
fifty-pound  samples  of  representative 
ears  of  each  variety  were  placed  in  well- 
ventilated  boxes  where  they  were  left 
until  spring  and  then  reweighed. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
quantity  of  stover  and  corn  produced 
by  the  .different  varieties  and  gives  some 


The  yields  of  grain,  however,  showed 
quite  a  diflierent  relation.  While  the 
home-grown  varietj^  outyielded  the 
highest-yielding  imported  variety  by 
3.51  bushels,  it  led  the  lowest  one  by 
19.50  bushels.  These  yields  are  based 
upon  the  weights  of  corn  just  as  it  came 
from  the  field  at  husking-time.  In  the 
spring  after  the  corn  had  dried  out  to  a 
uniform  water  content,  the  home-grown 
variety  led  the  highest-yielding  imported 
variety  by  6.78  bushels  and  the  lowest 
one  by  22.50  bushels.    And,  furthermore. 


the  figures  in  the  column  giving  the 
weight  per  bushel  of  shelled  corn  show 
the  quality  of  the  corn  grown  from  the 
imported  seed  to  be  inferior  to  that  pro- 
duced from  the  home-grown  seed  even 
after  it  was  equally  well  dried  out. 

•  Similar  tests  conducted  in  various 
counties,  tests  in  which  tjpical  varieties 
of  a  given  county  and  of  adjoining  coun- 
ties were  brought  together  and  grown  in 
plots  upon  one  farm  in  comparison  with 
local  varieties,  have  resulted  almost  uni- 
versally in  favor  of  local  seed. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  wisdom  of 
going  slow  in  the  use  of  unacclimated 
seed. 

Buttermilk  Cheese — A  NciJ  Farm 
Product 

[continued  1-ROM  p.\ge  5] 

which  can  be  made  at  home,  is  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

One  can  often  get  buttermilk  from  the 
nearest  creamery  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  and  this  can  be  made 
into  buttermilk  cheese  worth  seven  to 
fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

The  same  general  method  of  making 
buttermilk  cheese  can  be  used  in  cream- 
eries, where  large  quantities  of  butter- 
milk have  heretofore  been  wasted.  It  ■ 
can  be  shipped  or  sold  in  tubs  to  deal- 
ers, bakers  or  grocers,  wherever  cottage 
cheese  is  used.  Creameries  use  a  curd 
rack  and  cloth,  instead  of  cheese-cloth 
bags,  for  draining  the  curd  in  large 
quantities.  In  a  creamery  the  whey  is 
drawn  with  a  siphon,  since  the  vat  can- 
not be  tipped  to  pour  it  out.  The  sale 
of  cheese  will  often  pay  running  ex- 
penses. 

Bulletin  No.  195,  describing  buttermilk- 
cheese  making,  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
on  request,  from  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Sweet  Sorghum 

Its  Worth   and   Its   Culture  — By  J.  C.  Mohler 


IN  ADAPTABILITY  sorghuiTi  covcrs  about 
as  wide  a  range  of  conditions  of 
soils  and  climate  as  corn,  which  is 
our  most  cosmopolitan  crop,  and  sorghum 
succeeds  in  some  semi-arid  sections 
where  corn  often  fails.  On  account  of 
sorghum's  notable  dry-weather-resisting 
qualities  its  acreage  is.  greatest  in  the 
states  of  the  plains,  but  it  is  also  es- 
teemed for  forage  in  the  more  humid 
regions,  because  of  big  yields  of  valuable 
feed,  producing  as  a  hay,  when  properly 
grown,  from  five  to  fifteen  tons  to  the 
acre,  depending  on  the  soil  and  season, 
or  more  than  can  be  produced  by  any 
other  known  crop.  In  Kansas  it  is  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  annual  for- 
age crop. 

There  has  been  considerable  said,  here 
and  there,  about  sorghum  "being  hard 
on  land."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes 
no  more  fertility  from  the  soil  than  does 


to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  dete- 
riorating effects  of  the  hot  sun,  dews 
and  rains  while  lying  in  the  swath.  As 
a  hay  it  is  excellent  and  well  worth  a 
trial  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
it.  In  round  numbers  sorghum-hay, 
containing  thirty-six  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture, has  about  eight  elevenths  of  the 
feeding  value  of  prairie-hay,  containing 
twelve  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  good 
yield  of  prairie-hay  is  one  to  one  and 
one  half  tons  per  acre,  to  sorghum's  five 
to  fifteen.  Hence,  an  acre  may  produce 
four  or  five  times  as  much  feed  when 
planted  to  sorghum  as  it  will  in  prairie- 
grass.  Compared  with  corn-stover  and 
other  annual  forages,  sorghum  is  the 
heavier  producer  and  can  be  more  cheap- 
ly grown. 

For  forage  and  seed  the  same  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  seed-bed  should 
be  given  as  when  hav  is  the  chief  con- 


"The  common  method  of  harvesting  . 


is  with  a  corn-binder" 


a  like  crop  of  any  other  forage  or  grain. 
But  it  does  take  more  moisture  from  it 
than  most  other  crops — and  by  so  doing 
is  capable  of  resisting  dry  weather  the 
better — so  that  the  physical  condition  o'f 
the  soil  may  be  impaired  and  the  follow- 
ing crop  suffer  if  timely  rains  in  the 
meantime  do  not  saturate  the  soil.  Of 
course,  in  regions  where  rains  are 
abundant  this  difficulty  would  not  come 
up  for  consideration,  and  in  the  drier 
portions  fall  plowing,  after  sorghum, 
will  do  much  toward  putting  the  soil  in 
better  physical  condition,  and  the  sub- 
sequent crop  should  not  be  appreciably 
diminished  simply  because  it  followed 
sorghum. 

Two  systems  are  common  in  grow- 
ing the  sweet  sorghums.  One  is  prac- 
tised when  a  hay  crop  is  the  object,  and 
the  other  when  seed  and  forage  are  de- 
sired. 

For  hay,  after  the  ground  is  plowed 
and  thoroughly  prepared,  sow  broadcast 
or  in  close  drills,  using  about  a  bushel 
of  seed  per  acre.  In  broadcasting,  the 
harrow  should  follow,  to  cover  the  seed. 
Most  Kansas  growers  think  it  best  to 
sow  from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  of 
May,  or  following  corn-planting.  They 
prefer  varieties  that  mature  slowly  and 
require  a  full-length  season,  rather  than 
early  varieties,  and  regulate  the  time  of 
sowing  with  a  view  to  having  the  seed 
ripen,  say,  in  September.  Further  north 
the  Early  Amber  and  like  varieties 
would  be  suitable,  for  the  shorter  sea- 
sons, but  in  Kansas  the  Collier,  a  late 
variety,  is  a  general  favorite.  Folger's 
and  Colman  are  regarded  as  best  for 
early  and  medium  sorghums,  respec- 
tively. Sorghum  sown  early  and  cut 
early  is  more  often  spoiled  by  rains  and 
hot  weather.  ^lay  or  early  June  sowing 
is  probably  best  in  all  the  Northern 
states,  though  sorghum  has  been  success- 
fully sown  as  late  as  July  4th,  for  hay, 
in  Kansas,  maturing  ready  to  cut  before 
killing  frost. 

In  harvesting  sorghum-hay,  the  or- 
dinary mower  and  rake  are  used,  and 
the  sorghum  put  in  large  cocks  of  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  pounds,  well 
topped  out,  and  left  there  until  fed, 
usually.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  ker- 
nels are  well  in  tlie  "dough,"  and  put 
in  the  cock  as  soon  as  consistent  after 
cutting.  Perhaps  a  good  rule  to  go  by 
is  as  with  clover,  putting  it  up  as  soon 
as  it  is  wilted  sufficiently,  the  idea  being 


sideration.  If  one  wishes  to  list,  it  is 
best  to  double  list,  or  plow  and  then 
list,  using  perhaps  ten  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  If  preferred,  seed  can  be  put 
in  with  a  corn-planter,  as  it  is  not  so 
easily  washed  out  as  the  listed  seed. 
Cultivate  thoroughly  throughout  the  sea- 
son, as  with  corn.  For  forage  and  seed 
sorghum  should  be  put  in  as  a  general 
thing  right  after  corn-planting.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  rain,  select  the  poorer, 
rather  than  the  richer,  soils  for  this 
crop,  for  on  the  better  soils  it  will  grow 
too  rank  and  be  too  cumbersome  in 
harvesting.  Of  course,  in  the  drier 
regions  this  does  not  hold,  and  the  bet- 
ter soils  may  be  profitably  employed. 

The  seed,  having  a  bitter  taste,  is  not 
relished  by  stock,  but  there  is  a  ready 
market  at  from  seventy  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar per  bushel  for  it,  and  the  yield  runs 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
Most  of  the  Kansas-grown  seed,  for  in- 
stance, is  shipped  to  Texas,  where 
sorghum  is  much  grown  in  the  districts 
where  corn  is  not  reliable.  The  forage 
remaining  after  the  seed  is  off  is  valu- 
able, comparing  favorably  with  corn- 
fodder,  and  cattle  are  ''roughed"  through 
the  winter  with  little  or  no  other  feed. 
It  is  preferable,  though,  to  use  it  with 
clover  or  other  hay,  one  feed  of  each 
per  day.  Sorghum  forage  is  rich  in 
sugar  or  carbohydrates,  but  contains  lit- 
tle protein,  so  a  balanced  ration  with 
sorghum  would  require  concentrates 
rich  in  protein,  or  protein  as  applied  in 
alfalfa  or  clover.  It  is  usually  advis- 
able to  feed  the  sorghum  early  or  be- 
fore, say,  the  middle  of  January,  for 
later  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
may  greatly  depreciate  its  value,  al- 
though if  the  weather  stays  dry  there  is 
no  danger  of  that.  Grown  for  seed,  it 
is  especially  valuable  where  corn  does 
not  reach  its  best  development,  giving 
as  it  does  this  excellent  supply  of  for- 
age, besides  a  money  crop  in  the  seed. 

The  common  method  of  harvesting  for 
forage  and  seed  is  with  a  corn-binder, 
letting  the  sheaves  or  bundles  lie  until 
partly  cured,  which  requires,  say,  two 
days  of  ordinary  fall  weather,  then  put- 
ting up  in  good-sized  shocks.  The  crop 
should  be  cut  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 
Two  men  are  required  for  cutting  the 
heads.  One  of  the  best  methods  for 
this  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  writer  is  to  take  a  rope  and  tie  up 
the  heads  of  the  shock  tightly  and  cut 


them  off  with  a  hay-knife,  store  properly 
and  thresh  at  convenience.  This  harvest- 
ing of  the  heads  may  be  done  any  time 
after  the  process  of  curing  has  been 
thoroughly  completed. 

Where  the  producing  of  the  seed  is 
the  chief  end,  and  the  forage  is  not  so 
important,  it  is  better  to  plant  a  smaller 
quantity,  about  three  pounds  to  the  acre, 
but  in  other  ways  the  crop  is  handled  as 
described  in  the  foregoing.  Some  use  a 
header  in  harvesting  the  seed.  This  is 
profitable  and  economical,  and  after  the 
seed  is  taken  off,  the  stock  may  be 
turned  into  the  field  to  dispose  of  the 
stalks  left  standing.  The  corn-harvester, 
however,  is  preferred,  for  the  bound 
forage  is  vastly  easier  to  handle,  and  by 
this  method  a  great  deal  of  waste  is 
saved.  The  corn-harvester  gathers  up 
the  sorghum  cleanly  even  .when  badly 
blown  down.  The  make  of  machine 
should  be  one  that  throws  the  bundles 
in  such  a  way  that  the)'  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  horses  in  following  rounds. 
The  difference  in  machines  in  this  re- 
spect is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  feed- 
ing any  kind  of  stock  sorghum  forage 
and  hay  that  has  been  properly  cured, 
but  there  is  danger  in  the  second-growth 
sorghum,  and  cattlemen  generally  avoid 
it.  When  sorghum  is  fed  green,  care 
must  be  exercised,  for  it  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  bloat,  but  this  is  no  more 
pronounced  in  sorghum  than  in  many 
other  common  crops.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  cattle  have  been  successfully  pas- 
tured on  both  the  first  and  second 
growths  of  sorghum  without  apparent 
harm ;  but  as  many  have  died  very  sud- 
denly on  such  feeding,  in  other  in- 
stances, suggests  that  it  is  wisdom  to 
take  no  chances.  Where  animals  are 
hungry  and  allowed  for  the  "first  time  to 
eat  the  plants  greedily  there  is  great 
danger.  When  they  have  gradually  be- 
come accustomed  to  such  pasturage,  and 
have  their  stomachs  pretty  well  filled 
with  other  forage  before  being  turned 
onto  the  tender  sorghum  plants,  sorghum 
may  be  successfully  grazed,  though  the 
practice  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
general  one. 

In  Kansas,  next  to  alfalfa:  and  clover, 
sorghum  is  considered  the  best  forage 
crop,  as  it  yields  abundantly  even  on  the 
poorer  ground,  is  relished  by  stock  and 
withstands  dry  weather  better  than  any 
other  annual  plant  known  to  our  agri- 
culture. Milo,  possibly,  may  endure 
drought  better,  but  it  does  not  rank  with 
sorghum  at  all  in  the  forage  line,  being 
principally  valued  for  its  grain.  Where 
hay  is  scarce  or  high-priced,  sorghum  is 
an  excellent  substitute  or  supplemental 
feed,  and  where  other  feeds  are  abun- 
dant, sorghum  will  add  to  the  variety  of 
the  feed,  and  return  sure  and  creditable 
profits. 


You  Need  Never 
Paint  Another  Roof 


There  IS  a  Roofing  for  your  bam— that  will  neyei* 
wear  out— one  that  will  last  a  hundred  years. 

It  Isn't  t^xx  artificial  roofinr — yet  the  quality  and  durability  of 
d// artificial  preparations  are  measured  by  Itm    It  IS  not 

expensive,  never  dries  out  in  Summer — never  retains  enov?  or  ice 
in  Winter — never  cracks,  splits,  blisters,  warps  or  cracke.    It  is 

the  one  roofing  that  never  needs  paint  or  frequent 

repairs — the  only  kind  you  can  depend  upon. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  used  vyherever  absolute  durability — long  service  and  Satisfaction 
is  demanded.  Look  around  and  you  will  find  it  on  the  roofs  of 
the  best-built  homes,  barns,  schools,  churches,  private  and 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds — not  because  it  is  cheaper,  (as  it/5) 
but  because  it  is  absolutely  dependable^  satisfac- 
tory and  will  not  attract  lightning. 

When  you  build  or  order  a  new  roof  of  any  kind — specify  that 
Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  be  used  and  save  money, 
all  future  trouble,  and  eliminate  ail  fire  and  spark  risks  besides. 

Sondfoi*  Free  Booklet  "Roofs" 

Containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  practical,  timely  and  help- 
ful hints  that  will  save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  a  new 
roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sipn  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mallm 

^  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co,  ^ 

(Roofs  that  never  wear  out)  mm 
X      113  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y.  y 
■■■■■■■■■i5ign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today*'"""m» 
S  The  American  Sea  Croen  Slate  Co.,  ! 

■  1  13  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y.  S 

■  Send  tlie  Book  "Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  ■ 

■  Roofing  Slate  to  this  address :  ' 


Name  , 

Address-  , 

Town  State. 

Style  Roof  

Approximate  Size...  


Try  "The  Delin" 


WitK 

Money  I 
Yotxr  PocKet 


We  are  now  selling  all  our  bnggies,  runabouts, 
surreys,  wagons,  road  carts,  concords,  phaetons 
and  harness  direct  to  the  user  at  money  saving, 
factory  prices  and  most  liberal  terms  ever 
offered:  30  DAYS  APPROVAL— NO  DEPOSIT- 
NO  CASH  WITH  ORDER— yon  pay  for  the  goods 
if  they  are  satisfactory  after  you  thoroughly 
test  them.  You  cannot  get  elsewhere  the  same 
high  class,  stylish  work  at  the  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms  we  offer.  Look  into  our  offers 
before  placing  your  order — it  will  pay  you  big. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  20.  Our  STYLES. 
PRICES  and  TERMS  will  surprise  and  Interest  you. 

THE  DELIN  CA.R.RIA.G£  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Buckeye  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.) 
Centra!  Ave.  and  York  St.         Cincinnati,  O. 


at  small  cost  by  attaching  the  ERIE 
MOTOR.  This  includes  all  parts  so  that 
anyone  can  make  a  strong,  durable 
machine  that  will  climb  steep  hills  and 
run  for  He  per  mile.  1,000  in  use. 
Sample  sold  at  cost.  Send  2c  stamp  to- 
day for  catalog  F. 

Motorcycle  Equipment  Co.,  Hammonclsport,  N.  Y. 


We  have  the 
largest  exclusive 
vehicle  and  har- 
ness   factory  in 
the  world.  We 
buy   all  high- 
grade  materials 
in  enormous 
quantities  — 
making  tremen- 
dous savings.  You 
share  in  these  sav- 
ings because  we 
sell  direct  to  , 
at  factoryprice.^ 
That's  why 
we  save 
you  25% 
on  any  _ 
Split  Hickory 

Vehicle  you  want       H.  C.  Phelps 
— from  our  Manufacturer  of 

125  styles.  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Station  27,  Columbus,  O. 


Let  Me  Pay  Postage  on  My  Big,  New 
Book  of  125  Styles  to  Your  Home 

SEND  me  your  name  now.  I'll  send  you  my  book. 
Choose  the  Split  Hickory  you  want.  I'll  euarantee 
to  save  you  25/5  on  the  retail  price.  Try  it  39  days 
on  your  own  roads.  If  it  isn't  all  you  expect— send  it 
back.  If  you  want  to  keep  it — I'll  guarantee  it  for  2  full 
years.  If  you  decide  to  take  my  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Special — I'll  save  you  126.50.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory. 
Save  the  in-between  profits.  Keep  them  at  home  in  your 
own  pockets. 

Just  write  me  now — a  postal.  Know  my  offers  before  you 
buy.  Just  a  penny  to  find  out  how  to  save  25fi  on  the 
buggy  you  want.   Write  me. 


30-Day  Free 
Road  Test 

2  Years' 
Guarantee 


Save 

$2650 

Cash 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  25,  1910 


Get  oar  FREE  Bocks  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Yeur  Farm 

The  Business  Farmer  doesn't  sell  out 
and  buy  new  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fcrtilizingr 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  an  investment  that's  bound  to  pay.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it.    So  can  you. 
HAT— Nitrate  of  Soda,  nsed  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  has 

Increased  the  yield  of  bam-cured  Hay  1000  lbs. 
COKN— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs.  to  the  acre, 

will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  280  ponnds  of  grain. 
ALFALFA— Nitrate  of  Soda  ia  also  highly  successful 

in  starting  Alfalfa  right. 
Special  directions  and  Imot'^  on  the  crops  you 
are  interested  ia— free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 

Dr.  Wm.  S,  Myers,  Director  Nilraie  Propaganda 

John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Prof.  Shaw,  Well-Known  A^culturist.  Saysj 

*'I  would  sooner  raise  c^ftie  in  Western  Canada 
.n  in  the  corn  belt  of  Die  I'niled  States. 
Feed  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
improve  faster  than  your  farmers 
will  produce  the  supplies.  MTieat 
can  be  g:rowTi  up  to  the  60th  parallel 
{800  miles  north  of  the  International 
boundary}.  Your  vacant  laud  will 
be  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  present 
conception.  We  have  enough  people 
in  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
homes  to  take  up  this  land."  Nearly 

70,000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  tiieir  homes 
in  Western  Canada  this  year. 

1909  produced  another  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  cattle  exports 
was  an  immense  item. 

Cattle  raisin?,  dairying,  mixed  famiin?  and 
Errain  g^rowin<r  in  the  provinces- of  ]M ani- 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  AUierta. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
Bplendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
g-oo<l  railways.^  For  settlers'  rates,  de- 
scriptive iiteratare  "Last  Best  West,"  how  to 
reach  the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sup't  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Asent. 

H.  M.  WiniBTna.  413  Gardner  Bldg..  To- 
ledo, O-:  J.  O.  Duncsn,  Koom  30.  Syra- 
cuse Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

(Use  address  nearest  you.)  (6) 


ALUNDUM  GRINDER 


STEEL  FRAME  — FOOT  POWER 
With  Emery  D  re  s  s  er. 
Wrench,  Mower  W^heel 
Clamp,  Alundum  Wheels 
for  sharpening  Mower 
Knives, Tool*. Saws,  Disks, 
Shears,  Skates,  Etc  Alun- 
dum— the  most  wonderful 
sharpening:  substance 
known.  So  hard  it  cuts 
glass  like  a  diamond,  grinds 
ten  times  faster  than  emery 
without  drawing  temper. 
Price  q£  Q  ^ 

complete  -  -  ^  ^  •  W  V 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

284  Park  Street 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Port  Washington.  Wis. 


Don't  let  your  flowers  and 
growing  plants  drag  on  the 
ground-    Use  the 

MODEL 
PLANT SUPPORT 

to  keep  your  tomatoes,  peonies, 
dahlias,  golden  glow,  chry- 
santhemums, etc.,  erect  and 
vigorous. 

PRICES 
Per  Dozen,  ,$1.75 
Per50,$7.S0    Per  100,  $12.50 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue 
of  our  full  iine  of  flower  supports. 

galvanized  wire.      67-71  Metropohtan  Ave.,  Brookljii,  N.  Y. 

nrri/rrntup  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
DLLnLLrlnU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  magazine.  GLEANINGS  IN  liEE 
CULiTURE.  "VVe  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  frl-page  book 
on  bees  ami  our  bee  supplv  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.     THE  A.  I.  EOOT  CO..  Box  7.   Medina.  Ohio. 

Farm  for  Sale 
$3,575  Income  Last  Year 

$1.8fJ0  f  rom  potatoes  alone,  widow  inchides  machinery 
and  tools;  80  acres  in  level  fields,  208  acres  in  pasture 
and  wood,  2,000  cords  wood  to  sell,  variety  fruit;  9-room 
house,  large  barns,  blacksmith  shop,  poultry,  milk  and 
ice  houses;  S3. 300.  part  cash  is  the  quick  sale  price:  pic- 
ture and  all  details  page  69.  '"Strout's  Big  New  Farm 
Catalogue  jSEo.  30,"  just  out.  copy  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Co.. 
Station  2699  Union  Bank  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^YOURBOY 
^CANDOASMUCH 
^WORKASAMAN 

t^/ie  Jt  as"  a. 

^KRAUS  PIVOT-AXLE 
^SUIKY  CULTIVATOR 


He  simply  s^eei^  it— the  machine  does  ALL  the 
work.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  moves  the 
wheels  and  shovels  simultaneouslv  to  the  rirht  or 
left  at  the  will  of  the  driver,  while  the  width  be- 
tween gangs  and  depth  of  shovels  are  instantly 
and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  as  Easily  Qui 
tivated  as  Level  Ground. 

Simple  in  construction — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. Madeentirelyof  steel 
and  malleable  iron -every' 
part  interchangeable. 
Built  for  wear  and  work. 
Light  draft.  High  or  low, 
wheels  or  Pivot -gang.' 
Also  cupper  Hammock  Seat. 

There  is  just  one  Kraus — if 
your  dealer  does  not  have  it 
accept  CO  orher-'biit  write  us. 
Send  t'>dav  for  free  catalog. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

DEPT.  IS,  AKHON,  OHIO   


Gardening 

By  T.  Greiner 


The  Radish  Maggot 

An  Alask.\  reader  tells  me  his  trou- 
AA  bles  in  raising  radishes,  especialh' 
*■  the  injur.v  done  by  the  attacks  of 
maggots.  "I  tried  lime,  salt,  spra)'s  of 
various  kinds  and  everything  I  could 
think  of,"  he  says.  "The  most  effective 
remedy  was  boiling  water  poured  at  the 
root.  This  killed  the  worms  without 
hurting  the  plants,  although  many  of 
the  plants  were  too  far  gone  to  save." 

The.  radish  fly  is  bound  to  make  its 
appearance  in  early  spring,  and  to  laj^  its 
eggs  on  or  near  the  roots  of  the  radish- 
plants  it  happens  to  find,  and  the  eggs 
will  hatch,  and  the  young  maggots  will 
bore  into  the  radishes.  No  method  of 
manuring,  whether  with  stable  manure, 
old  compost  or  chemical  fertilizers,  will 
protect  the  plants.  Boiling  water  will,  of 
course,  kill  the  maggots  or  eggs  it 
touches,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  freely 
enough  to  kill  those  alread\-  inside  the 
root  without  also  killing  the  plant.  It  is 
not  a  complete  nor  a  safe  remedy. 

The  free  application  of  tobacco-dust, 
with  or  without  bone-meal,  next  to  the 
rows  of  plants,  will  tend  to  keep  the  fly 
away  and  prevent  in  some  measure  the 
deposition  of  eggs.  Many  sprays,  espec- 
ially tobacco-tep.,  kerosene  emulsion  and 
probably  lime-sulphur  solution,  will  also 
kill  the  worms  touched  by  them ;  but  the 
applications  should  be  made  repeatedly  at 
short  intervals  so  as  to  catch  the  mag- 
gots before  they  find  a  safe  retreat  in- 
side of  the  root.  This  treatment  also 
applies  to  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  for 
the  same  enemy.  This  j-e.ar'we  have  a 
new.  compound  remedy  in  a  combination 
of  lime-and-sulphur  solution  w-ith  lead 
arsenate  and  wool  fat.  This  looks  to 
me  promising  for  the  various  root  mag- 
gots, and  I  am  going  to  test  its  virtues. 
Whether  it  should  be  used  for  radishes, 
on  account  of  the  lead  arsenate,  except 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  plants'  de- 
velopment or  before  they  have  bottomed 
much,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  the  way  of  using  it  on  cab- 
bages and  cauliM.owers.  Always  try  to 
hit  the  sten>  ol  the  plant,  letting  the 
liquid  run  down  to  the  root. 

Your  Own  Pepper-Seeds 

A  Maryland  reader  asks  whether  im- 
ported or  American-grown  pepper-seeds 
are  better.  I  grow  my  own,  unless  of 
some  newly-introduced  sort.  Pepper- 
seed  is  easily  grown  and  gathered.  Why 
should  we  get  imported  seed?  Our  own 
gives  us  thrifty  plants  and  big  yields  of 
them.  That  is  all  we  require.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  egg-plant,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  not  as  easily  gathered 
and  cleaned  as  pepper-seed.  But  I  man- 
age to  raise  and  plant  egg-plant  seed  of 
my  own  growing,  and  the  eggs  are  as 
big  and  as  good  as  could  be  wished. 

Weevils  in  Seed-Peas 

A  Colorado  reader  says  he  has  been 
trying  to  raise  his  own  garden-pea  seeds, 
but  they  are  full  of  weevils,  so  he  wants 
me  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  carbon 
bisuiphid  treatment.  All  larger  drug- 
stores and  man\'  local  ones  keep  carbon 
bisuiphid,  usually  in  cans,  hermetically 
sealed.  It  should  not  cost  more  than 
twent_v-five  cents  a  quart,  even  in  small 
quantities.  It  is  a  bad-smelling  liquid, 
evaporates  quickly  if  in  an  open  vessel 
and  the  gases  or  fumes  are  heavier  than 
air.  If  3'ou  will  put  the  seed-peas,  as 
soon  as  gathered  and  threshed,  into  a 
tight  barrel  or  box,  place  a  saucer  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  drug  on  top  of  the 
peas  and  close  the  barrel  or  box  tightly, 
leaving  it  thus  for  a  day  or  two,  there 
will  not  be  a  live  weevil  left,  even  in 
the  very  bottom  of  the  lot,  to  tell  the 
story.  It  is  an  eas}'  task  to  banish  the 
weevil  from  a  neighborhood  if  ever\- 
neighbor  will  abstain  from  letting  old 
peas  stand  around  to  propagate  weevils 
and  sow  only  pea-seeds  entirely  free 
from  weevils.  If  you  raise  your  own 
seeds,  never  fail  to  subject  them  to  the 
treatment  here  suggested. 

Cabbage- Worm  Makes  Trouble 

From  Wyoming  comes  this  query:  "'Do 
you  know  of  any  practical  method  of 
combating  the  green  cabbage-worm  ? 
Could  the  white  butterfly  be  attracted  to 
and  destroyed  by  a  light  after  night?" 
No,  is  my  repl3'  to  the  latter  question. 
The  white  butterfly  goes  out  only  in  the 
day-time.  It  is  not  a  night-flyer  like 
the  cutworm  moth,  which,  I  believe, 
could  be  caught  and  destroyed  by  lighted 
traps.  But  it  is  easy  enough  to  protect 
cabbages   from  the  green  worm.  Fre- 


quent spraying  v^ith  almost  any  spray 
material — tobacco-tea,  kerosene  emulsion, 
hot  soap-suds,  lime-sulphur  solution,  so- 
lutions of  arsenical  poisons,  etc.,  will 
clear  the  worms  out.  The  application  of 
almost  any  fine  dusty,  material,  even 
road  dust  or  flour,  will  also  give  relief. 
The  best  powder  to  applj-,  however,  is 
buhacli,  or  any  other  good  fresh  insect- 
powder  which  kills  the  worms  on  con- 
tact. But  don't  let  your  cabbage-heads 
be  half  eaten  up  and  riddled  by  this 
voracious  worm  and  then  imagine  you 
can  repair  the  damage  in  a  jiffy.  Prompt 
action  is  needed  on  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy. 

Lemon  Cucumber 

A  Kansas  reader  forwards  to  me  seeds 
of  the  "lemon  cucumber"  and  says :  "I 
have  no  use  for  the  garden  lemon  and 
vegetable  peach ;  but  I  have  raised  the 
lemon  cucumber  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons and  like  it  better  for  slicing  or  eat- 
ing with  salt  than  the  other  varieties. 
When  peeled  and  sliced,  you  don't  find 
much  difference,  except  that  the  lemon 
cucumber  is  more  tender  and  more  deli- 
cate in  flavor."  This  is  probably  a  true 
cucumber,  not  a  mongrel  affair  like  the 
garden  lemon,  vegetable  orange  or  peach. 
A  trial  will  tell  the  story. 

Barring  Out  the  Worms 

A  Portland,  Michigan,  reader  com- 
plains that  her  grapes  are  wormy  and 
there  are  webs  among  the  clusters.  I 
suppose  this  lady  just  has  a  few  vines 
for  home  use  and  she  can  well  afford  to 
take  a  little  extra  pains  with  them.  It 
may  be  too  much  trouble  to  spray  the 
vines;  in  fact,  it  might  not  be  necessary 
if  the  vines  are  not  usually  affected  by 
mildew  or  black  rot  or  other  fungous 
or  insect  enemies.  If  she  can  have  them 
sprayed — a  neighbor  might  be  induced 
to  do  it — all  the  better.  But  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  keep  the  clusters  free 
from  spiders  and  froni  the  grape  worm 
without  spraying.  Get  a  lot  of  two- 
pound  grocery  bags.  They  do  not  cost 
much.  Bag  every  good  cluster  of  grapes. 
The  bag  is  slipped  over  the  bunch  and 
the  top  twisted  or  pinned  around  the 
cane  that  holds  the  bunch.  The  clusters 
do  not  need  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
They  will  develop  and  grow  to  perfec- 
tion within  the  bags,  and  come  out  in 
all  their  bloom  and  glory.  By  all  means, 
bag  the  clusters. 

Wireworms  and  Grubs 

A  Danburj',  Connecticut,  reader  asks 
me  to  give  him  a  remedy  for  wireworms 
and  grubs  that  are  eating  his  potatoes. 
The  remedy  comes  too  late  for  this  sea- 
son. It  consists  of  plowing  the  land 
late  in  the  fall.  The  worms  and  grubs 
go  into  winter  quarters  then.  Plowing 
breaks  up  their  snug  domiciles  and  ex- 
poses the  worms  or  grubs  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  birds  and  other  enemies,  also 
to  the  bad  weather  conditions.  Most  of 
the  worms  will  come  to  grief  in  such 
cases.  Fall  plowing  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice, especially  for  growing  potatoes,  any- 
way. I  try  to  have  all  my  garden-plots 
plowed  just  before  winter,  and  after- 
ward, during  winter,  covered  with  ma- 
nure as  fast  as  we  make  it.  As  for  the 
present  I  know  of  nothing  much  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the 
worms  and  grubs  now  alive  in  the  soil. 

Celery  Going  to  Seed 

From  Leadville,  Colorado,  I  have  the 
following :  "What  causes  celery  to  go  to 
seed  instead  of  making  nice  stalks  for 
the  table?  I  raised  my  plants  in  hot- 
bed, our  seasons  being  short,  and  almost 
every  plant  I  set  out  ran  up  to  seed." 
I  start  my  plants  under  glass  late  in 
February  and  through  March,  and  trans- 
fer them  to  nursery  rows  in  open  ground 
in  April  or  early  Slay.  In  May  or  June 
the  plants  are  set  out  in  the  rows  where 
they  are  expected  to  make  the  crop. 
Last  year  I  did  not  have  more  than  one 
plant  in  a  thousand  go  to  seed.  In 
other  }-ears,  especiallj^  when  I  sowed  the 
seed  extra  early  (early  in  February),  I 
have  had  a  large  percentage  of  plants 
of  some  varieties  go  to  seed.  White 
Plume  seems  more  given  to  this  dis- 
agreeable haliit  than  other  sorts.  Chi- 
cago Giant  has  been  entirely  free  from 
it  thus  far.  Don't  get  discouraged.  Try 
another  variety  or  strain  of  seed.  Some- 
times celer\'  will  act  badh'  one  year,  go 
to  seed  or  be  attacked  by  blight,  etc., 
and  another  year  give  a  good  crop  free 
from  anv  of  these  troubles. 


3  Pkts.  FREE. 

Park's  New  Everbloom- 
ing  Petunias.  Finest 
known.  A  jrlorious,  fra- 
grant bed.  20  feet  across, 
lovel.T  shades  and  mark- 
Ingrs.  the  envy  of  your 
neighbors.  Free. 

1  Dark  Purple.  Rose, 
Carmine.  Crimson. 

2  Fancy  Striped. Eyed, 

5  Fine  Gloxinias.S  colors,  25c  I  „  '^ifj,",Sl;5P^;''f  fft'^I'^- 
7Dt,le8esonias.7calors,25c|  »  f^l^^_  ^tol^t 


My  Flower  Friend,  write  me  a  letter  (not  postal) 
and  I'll  send  these  Grand  Petunias  (Worth  50c)  and 
oulture,  with  tiulde— all  about  flowers,  packed  with 
?ood  things,  nearly  1000  plain  and  colored  engi-avings. 
I  want  to  know  you.  Will  you  not  write  me  today? 
l  iiMgir~  And  When  Writing  Why  Not  Enclose  10  Cents 
SlPfcs'  for  year's  trial  of  Park's  Floral  Magazine, 
just  what  you  need  to  help  cheer  and  brighten 
-our  home.  The  Olrtest  and  Best  floral  monthly  in 
the  world,  and  a  welcome  visitor  in  over  500.000 
homes.  Why  not  in  yours?  With  it  I'll  send  Park's 
.Surprise  Seed  Package,  1000  Sorts,  for  a  big 
bed  that  will  delight  you  with  flowers  new  and  rare 
every  morning  the  entire  season.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Club  of  three     cts.  Club  with  friends. 

Address         GEO.  W.  PARK,  Box  39,  la  Park,  Pa. 
Magazine  and  10  pkts  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  15  eta 
Magazine  and  10  pkts  choicest  Vegetable  Seeds  15  cts, 
Magazine  and  '20  pkts.  enough  for  both  gardens  25  cts. 


Protects 
Planta 


Handy  Cultivator 
jand  Weeder 

I  Saves  two-thirds 
;of  your  garden 
work!  One  man  _ 
can  do  work  of  three.  Boy  can  do 
two  men's  wurli.  It  draw's— no  c-hopiiing.  back-strain- 
ing hoe  work.  Thirty  inches  of  cuttingr  edgel— five 
times  that  of  a  hoe. 

Adjustable  and  reversible — wiH  make  planting 
rows  and  cover  them.  Has  shield  to  protect  young 
plants.^  Only  one-sisth  the  price  of  wheel  hoe.  yet 
works  in  loos'^,  sandy,  uneven  and  Jittered  ground 
'  where  wheel  hoe  fails.  E\'ery  one  ahsoJutely  guaran- 
teed. Only  SI. 50.  We  pay  express.  Try  one  and  be  con- 
vinced. Thousands  have  done  so.  Write  at  once.  Also 
ask  for  fr^'e  book  and  testimonials. 

A  Snap  for  Agents  &it''S?c^e*.°"8l"a^iJ^'°tS 

make  big  money.  '  One  man  made  S1S.50  in  one  day. 
Article  sells  itself.'  Use  sample.  We  need  to  !av  in  big 
stock.  Write  today  for  particulars.  This  offer  limited. 
ULRICH  MFG.  CO.,  132River  St..  ROCK  FALLS.  ILL. 


,BLIZZARD\"f 

3  C^ita  anj-  feed  dry  or  green  and  clevatcB  any  height- 
I  Uo  TTsste  power.  Can't  Bimin.  Has  the  only  knives 
Ijl  (idj'^'^Lile  while  rucning.  Self  feed.  Mounied  or 
I  uianoimted.  Every  mnclilne  tested  and  GfiRAS— 
-  TEED.  A  labor-saver  and  money-maker.  Ask 
for  free  Book/*WHY  BILAGfi  PAIS.'» 


Storekeepers 


who  are 
interested 

in  MAKING  BIG  MONEY  by  getting 
their  customers  to  read  Farm  papers 
should  \\'rite  us  to-day.  Profitable  and 
helps  the  rest  of  your  business. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

iin.I  do  irhitewashing  in  most  efiectual.  econoniiL-nl, 
nijiid  \t;iv.  Satisfaction  cuaraateed  if  you  use 
BROWN'S 

'  SS;j,°ER°''Auto-Sprays 

No.  1.  ilioivn  here,  is  fitted  with  Auto- Pop  Nozzle — 
I  does  work  of  3  ordinary  aprayera.    Endorsed  by  Ex- 
I  perimcnt  .Stations  and  300,^XJ(J  others.    40  styles, 
5  and  prices  in  our  FREE  BOOK  —  also  valuable 
;  truide.    Write  postal  now. 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
IS  Jav  St..  Rocliesttr.  N.  Y. 


sprayii 


Monareh 


Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co..  603  CortlandtSldg..  NewYori 

Your  Fruit  and 
Vegetables 

f  AND  make:  big  BIONEnr  ^ 

Our  Free  Book  tells  how.    Write  for  prices  on 
Oor  Gold  Medal  Canning  Onttits 

Family  to  Factory  sizes,  ?5.00  and  up.  Best  that  experience 
and  skilled  labor  t^an  produce.  Most  complete  macnine  for 
the  money.  Send  for  price-list  on  Cans,  Labels  and  Supplies 
before  placing-  your  order.  Oor  Can.s  are  guaranteed  against 
leaks,  cleansstmade  and  have  no  equal.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Robinson  Can  Co.,  Dept.  23,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Binder  Twine  T'Ac  lb. 

Fully  guaranteed.    Farmer  Agents  wanted. 
For  samples  and  catalogue  write 
THEO.  1$URT  4fc  SON'S,  MELKOSE,  OHIO 

/  POTATOES— Dovee,  Carman.  Cobbler,  Coin,  Giant,  Hustler,  Ohio, 
r  Jewel,  King,  Mountain,  Murphy,  Queen,  Quick,  Reliance,  Rose, 
Longfellow,  Six-Weeks,  Wonder,  Sf)  kinds.  C.W.Ford.  Fishers, K.T. 

FREE  200- PAGE  BOOK  ABOUT  MINNESOTA 

Compiled  liv  the  state,  describing  industries,  crops,  live 
stock,  property  values,  schools,  churches  and  towuri  of 
each  county,  and  Minnesota's  splendid  opportunities 
for  anv  man.  Sent  free  bv  State  Hoard  of  Immigration, 
l>cpt.  G,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul. Minnesota! 

SiVi  MONEY  OH  BQOFINg 

buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
^  ■  ■  V  Vr  srade  roofing:,  either  mbber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
B  BBBB  ^^  '-^^  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.    Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

ONITO  ASPHALT  ROOFfNO 

You  send  no  money  v/hen  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
tfcbland  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.   Dept.  A'tS,  Cieveiand,  O. 


Fruit  -  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Fighting  Plum  Rot 

THE  sample  of  diseased  plum  received 
from  Hemlock,  Michigan,  has  plain- 
I3'  been  destroyed  by  what  is  known 
as  "brown  rot  of  plums."  This  is  fre- 
quently destructive  to  cherries,  apricots, 
peaches  and  other  stone  fruits  as  well 
as  plums.  It  is  a  fungous  disease,  that 
may  even  attack  the  ilowers,  causing 
them  to  rot,  but  generally  does  not  do 
much  damage  until  the  fruit  is  about 
half  grown.  The  plums  blacken  and 
some  fall,  while  others  dry  on  the  tree. 
The  disease  spreads  most  rapidly  in 
moist,  warm  weather. 

The  best  treatment  is  to  spray  the 
trees  before  the  buds  open  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  immediately  after 
the  flowers  fall,  and  repeat  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  applying  Bor- 
deaux until  the  fruit  begins  to  color, 
when  it  should  be  withheld.  This  treat- 
ment is  not  only  satisfactory  in  pre- 
venting loss  from  brown  rot,  but  to  a 
great  extent  prevents  a  number  of  other 
fungous  diseases,  including  the  so-called 
"shot-hole  fungus."  The  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture must  be  applied  in  a  fine  spray,  and 
for  this  purpose  you  will  need  a  spray 
pump,  in  order  to  use  it  to  best  advant- 
age. Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  as 
follows : 

Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  five 
pounds;  quicklime  (not  slaked),  not  less 
than  three  and  one  half  pounds,  nor 
more  than  five  pounds;  water,  fifty  gal- 
lons. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  and  di- 
lute to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
gallons.  Slake  the  lime  and  add  enough 
water  to  it  to  complete  the  required  fif- 
ty gallons;  then  pour  the  two  solutions 
together.  Lastly,  add  any  arsenical 
poisons  which  are  to  be  combined  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral fungicide  for  all  fruit  plants. 
•  Sprays  of  this  kind  are  preventive  and 
not  curative,  and  therefore  must  be  ap- 
plied before  the  injury  becomes  appar- 
ent, since  after  the  fungus  has  secured 
lodgment  in  the  plant  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  fungicides. 

Dwarf  Pears  Becoming 
Standards 

T.  A.,  Almagorda,  New  Mexico — A 
dwarf  pear-tree  is  made  such  by  reason  of 
a  pear  being  grafted  or  budded  upon  -the 
quince.  The  portion  of  the  tree  above 
the  union  is  just  the  same  as  it  would 
be  were  it  grafted  upon  some  different 
kind  of  stock,  and  if  this  portion  of  the 
tree  is  planted  deep,  so  that  roots  are 
sent  out  from  above  the  union  of  pear 
and  quince,  the  roots  above  the  union 
will  become  large  and  put  the  pear-tree 
on  its  own  roots,  in  which  case  the  tree 
will  take  on  the  normal  pear-tree  size 
and  form.  In  the  case  of  dwarf  pear- 
trees  that  are  set  with  the  union  deep  in 
the  ground,  this  will  naturally  occur, 
and  as  a  rule  does  occur  when  they  are 
planted  by  those  not  familiar  with  them. 
In  case  they  are  set  as  they  should  be, 
in  order  to  keep  the  pears  dwarfed,  this 
setting  out  of  roots  from  the  pear  stock 
may  be  encouraged  by  making  a  mound 
about  one  foot  high  about  the  trees  for 
a  distance  of  several  feet  in  every  di- 
rection. This  rooting  is  also  helped  if 
the  bark  of  the  pear-tree  is  slightly 
scarred  with  a  knife  deep  enough  to  cut 
through  the  bark,  as  roots  come  from 
such  places  quicker  than  they  do  from 
the  uninjured  portion  of  the  bark. 

Wood-Ashes  for  Small  Fruits 

A.  C.  G.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin — 
An  application  for  unleached  hard-wood 
ashes  would  probably  help  your  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  I  doubt  whether 
you  would  get  satisfactory  results  from 
lime,  and  unleached  pine-ashes  or  coal- 
ashes  would  probably  give  you  little  or 
no  fertilizing  material.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  these  materials  might 
under  some  circumstances  improve  the 
mechanical  condition  of  your  soil  and 
thus  prove  beneficial.  If  you  feel  sure 
that  your  soil  is  deficient  in  lime,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  well  to  try  it,  although 
if  you  apply  wood-ashes,  there  will 
probably  be  sufficient  time  in  them  to 
supply  the  soil  with  all  it  needs. 

Apple  Grafts  and  Others 

C.  H.,  Montreal  Junction,  Quebec — 
Apple  roots  are  often  used  for  the 
stronger-growing  varieties  of  pears,  but 
as  a  rule  cannot  be  used  successfully  for 
the  better  varieties.  The  root  of  the 
Blue  Damson  plum  cannot  be  used  as  a 
stock  for  the  pear  or  the  cherry. 
Neither  can  you  graft  the  cherry  on  the 


pear  scions  or  on  Blue  Gage  plums. 
Blue  Gage  plum  shoots  from  an  ordi- 
nary tree  will  bear  the  same  kind  of  fruit 
as  the  parent  tree,  provided  that  the 
parent  tree  was  a  seedling  tree,  but  if 
the  parent  tree  was  a  grafted  or  budded 
tree,  then  the  shoots  from  the  old  tree 
are  probably  nothing  but  wild  stock  and 
worthless. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  get  questions  of 
this  kind  from  a  man  ninety-four  years 
old,  and  I  hope  you  may  live  long  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  your  labors.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  pity  that  more  of  our  young 
men  are  not  interested  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  instead  of  in  mere  money- 
getting. 

English  Walnuts  in  Ohio 

L.  O.  H.,  Bidwell,  Ohio— English  wal- 
nuts have  sometimes  been  grown  in  Ohio 
in  a  small  way,  but  the  quality  of  the 
nuts  is  not  first  class  and  the  trees  are 
not  perfectly  hardy  except  in  favorable 
locations.  This  tree  is  not  ordinarily 
handled  by  Eastern  nurserymen,  as  lit- 
tle or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  cul- 
tivating this  fruit  in  the  Eastern  states 
and  only  in  a  limited  section  in  Cali- 
fornia can  they  be  grown  at  a  commer- 
cial profit.  If  you  vvish  to  try  them,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  take  up  the  mat- 
ter with  some  of  the  larger  nurserymen, 
who  can  undoubtedly  secure  trees  for 
you.  I  think  that  seedling  nuts  would 
be  good  enough  for  you  to  start  with, 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  inquiry  you 
may  find  there  are  a  few  trees  of  this 
growing  witliin  your  region  in  Ohio. 

Prairie  Trees  for  Minnesota 

G.  W.  B.,  Hutchinson,.  Minnesota 
— I  think  that  on  strong  land,  especially 
that  which  is  somewhat  moist,  but  not 
too  wet  for  cottonwoods,  you  would  get 
as  good  profit  from  Norway  poplar  as 
any  tree  that  you  would  be  likely  to 
plant.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  form  of 
the  Cottonwood,  but  now  cottonwood 
lumber  compares  very  favorably  in  price 
with  most  of  our  second-grade  lumber 
and  will  make  a  saw-log  in  a  short  time. 
Plant  them  about  twenty  feet  apart  in 
rows  eight  feet  apart.  They  will  grow 
as  thick  as  this  for  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  j-ears  without  injury,  after  which 
time  every  other  tree  must  be  taken  out. 
Planted  at  this  distance  between  the 
rows,  there  is  good  chance  to  cultivate 
them  carefully  for  a  much  .longer  time 
than  if  the  trees  were  set  four  feet.  I 
should  cultivate  them  until  they  shaded 
the  ground  well. 

Freezing  Apple-Seed 

While  I  always  prefer  to  freeze  apple- 
seed  before  planting,  yet  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  being  absolutely  necessary,  and 
some  growers  get  good  results  without 
freezing.  If  I  expected  to  get  apple- 
seed,  as,  for  instance,  seed  shipped  from 
Europe,  after  the  warm  weather  of  early 
spring  comes  on,  I  should  soak  the  seed 
in  cold  water  until  it  is  plump  and  full, 
and  should  expect  it  to  come  up  when 
sown.  Some  of  our  growers  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  scalding  the  seed,  but 
it  is  so  easy  to  overdo  this  that  I  should 
hardly  recommend  it.  If  cold  weather 
should  come  after  the  seed  has  been 
soaked,  then  I  would  put  it  out  at  night 
and  allow  it  to  freeze.  One  of  my 
friends  has  experimented  with  some  of 
our  native  tree  seeds  by  freezing  them  in 
an  ice-cream  freezer,  and  felt  that  he 
got  results  that  made  it  worth  while  for 
him  to  do  so. 

When  to  Prune  Apple-Trees 

L.  C,  Glens  Falls,  New  York — The 
best  time  for  giving  apple-trees  a  light 
pruning  is  early  in  June.  If,  however, 
a  heavy  pruning  is  needed,  the  work 
should  be  done  some  time  when  the  tree 
is  dormant  and  preferably  on  mild  days 
in  the  latter  part  of  winter.  All  '  the 
wounds  over  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  should  be  covered  with 
grafting-wax  or  a  heavy  coat  of  white 
lead.  If  trees  are  properly  attended  to, 
however,  :ill  they  will  need  is  a  light 
pruning  in  June. 

Two  Crops  on  One  Plot 

IN  pl.IlNting  sugar  corn,  if  you  wish  to 
raise  two  crops  at  once,  without 
either  interfering  with  the  other,  plant 
two  or  three  hills  of  bunch  (or  bush) 
beans  between  each  two  hills  of  corn. 
If  possible  wheel  manure  between  the 
rows  to  act  as  mulch  and  fertilizer  after 
each  plowing  and  hoeing.  You  can  cut 
the  corn  any  time  and  let  the  beans 
grow.  C.  E.  Davis. 


EVERYTHING    nowadays  is 
constructed  with  the  view  to 
save  time ;  to  save  labor ;  to 
save  money. 

These  are  the  primal  points 
which  have  made  Amatite  suc- 
cessful. That  these  things  have 
been  achieved  such  letters  as  the 
one  below  fully  prove. 

"Oakland,  Me., 

Feb.  2,  1910. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have 
used  several  different  brands  of  Ready 
Roofing;  some  of  these  have  cost  much 
more  than  Amatite,  but  we  are  free  to  say 
that  we  prefer  the  latter.  Not  only  does  it 
give  fully  as  good  service,  but  it  requires 
no  painting  or  coating,  as  some  of  the 
others  do.  We  consider  this  a  most  desira- 
ble feature. 

Yours  truly, 

DUNN  EDGE  TOOL  CO., 
By  R.  W.  DUNN,  Treas." 


These  letters  come  to  us  con- 
stantly. 

Amatite  doesn't  leak,  and  never 
needs  to  be  painted.  Its  cost  is  low ; 
its  service  long.  It  saves  time, 
labor  and  expense. 

Its  real  mineral  surface  and  coal 
tar  pitch  waterproofing  are  re- 
sponsible for  this.  We  know  what 
Amatite  will  do.  We  want  you  to 
know.  Therefore  we  offer  you  a 
sample  free. 

Just  send  your  name  on  a  postal 
to  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Boston 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg 

New  Orleans 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 


I  Makes  The  Best  Concrete  | 

Progressive  farmers  are  now  making  most  of  the  small  improvements 
around  their  farms  of  concrete.  Any  farmer  can  learn  to  build  with  concrete 
in  a  hundred  useful  ways. 

When  You  Build  With  Concrete 

When  building  with  concrete  be  sure  that  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  used — and 
you  can  be  sure  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  your  structure. 

ATLAS  stands  every  test  for  strength,  composition,  color,  fineness  and  uniform 
quality.  It  is  the  standard  American  brand.  There  is  only  one  quality  manufactured 
— the  best  that  can  be  made,  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock.  It  contains  no 
furnace  slag. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  ordered  4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  for  use  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Write  For  Free  Book 

Our  illustrated  book,  "Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm,"  tells  how  to  mix  and 
use  concrete  and  gives  diagrams  and  specifications  for  many  farm  structures.    It  contains 
168  instructive  pages  with  150  illustrations.    Write  for  it  today. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

DEPT.  122,  30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Daily  Productive  Capacity,  over  50,000  Barrels— the  Largest  in  the  World, 


NONE  JUGTABODflD 


Fountain  -  Pen  Without  Cost 


THE  Handy  Fountain-Pen  is  one  of  the  besl  pens 
made  (or  usefulness  and  wearing  qualities.  It  is  a 
fine,  well-made  gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of 
vulcanite,  which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There  is  a  close- 
fitting  dust-cap  to 

protect     the     pen.  gmm^^vgmmmmmmm^igimmmg^^^^^ 

steady   use  ^^^B^^^^^^K^^B^K^^^^^ 

this  pen  cannot  be  ^^^^■^^^^^^■^^^^■W^^^B 

beaten.  It  is  easily 
filled  and  a  filler  is  furnished  with 
each  pen.    The  special  feature 
of  the  Handy  Pen  is  its  free- 
flowing  ink,  requiring  no  shaking.  This  Handy  Fountain- 
Pen  will  be  the  most  useful  article  you  could  have.    It  is 
simply  perfect  and  will  be  a  constant  delight. 
Show  them  a  copy  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  If  you  haven't  one, 
Send  us  the  $1.00  and  the  four  names,  and  we  will  at  once 


Our  Offer 


You  can  get  this  useful  Fountain-Pen  if  you  will  get  four 
of  your  friends  each  to  give  you  25  cents  for  an  8-month 

subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside. 
^B^^^^^^^^^H^^^H^BVW^      Tell  them  this 

special  reduced- 
price  subscription 
offer  that  only  you  can  offer  them. 
(The  regular  price  for  an  8-month 
subscription  is  33  cents.)  You 
can  easily  gel  four  friends  to  subscribe,  for  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  get  the  biggest,  best,  and  handsomest  farm  and 
family  paper  for  eight  months  for  only  25  cents, 
send  lis  a  postal.  We  have  lieliphted  many  people  with  this  pen. 
nd  yoii  this  Fountain-Pen  by  return  mail,  without  cost.  Address 


FARM   AND   FIRESIDE.  SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO 


IN  EAGHTOWir 

and  district  to 
ride   and  ex- 
hibit a  sample  1910  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  KEQUIKED  until  you  receive  andapprove  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  withcmt  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FKEE  TKIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.   If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and       will  not  be  out  om  cent. 
I  nfUCSf  TniiV  DDK^CC  Wefumish  the  highest  grade  Wcycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
lalln  rnU  I  Unl  rnluCd  atonesmallprofitaboveactualfactorycost.yousavetioto$J5 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unli^il  oi factory  prices  SJid  remarkable  specia!  offer. 
Vflll  tlfll  B   Be  •efflillieUlfn  when  you  recelveourbeautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  nlLEi  »C  Ha  9  UnidHhy  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.   We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factoty.  Weare 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.   BICYCILE  DEALEBS,  you  can  sell  out  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  letall  Stores  wlU 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $S  eacb.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDEC    ffAACTCD  DDAV  B  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  IllCdl  wUHd  E  Cn  DSllll%C  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  prices. 
DO  WOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  ccntaioingagreatfundol 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  informatioD.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

iViEAP  CYCLE  CO=  Dept.  B-83.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 


Withstood  hardest  kind  of  ser- 
vice over  21  years.  No  experi- 
ment. Last  life  of  building.  Outwear  wood  shingles.  Easily  laid.  Galvanized  or 
Painted,  Fire,  Lightning  and  Stormproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive.  Catalogue  gives 
full  information  of  their  superior  value,  testimonials,  illustrations,  prices,  etc.  WRITE 
TODAY.   1IONTROSS  .HETAL  SHINfiLE  <  P.,  Camden,  .N.  J. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  25,  1910 


BEFORE  YOt         ^  ND. 

Of^  Vtnji  4KNESS, 


30  days*  See 

2 years gaarantee.  >    'i  •  i 

Safe  delivery  J0'^      Murray's  big  values 
insure*/.      JMr    and  Compare  them  with  others 
— before  you  place  your  order 

The  easiest — and  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the 
^best  vehicle  for  YOUR  particular  purpose  at  the  very  lowest  price 
is  to  send  for  the  big 

1910  /fCuA/Uu^  Style  Book  of  Vehicles 
^  and  Harness 

and  compare  carefully  point  by  point  the  various  vehicles  shown  in  it 
with  the  vehicles  offered  by  others. 

Send  for  this  catalog  today.  Make  this  comparison  from  YOUR  OWN  STAND- 
POINT. See  which  vehicle  has  the  greatest  number  of  desirable  exclusive  fea- 
tures and  is  best  fitted  for  your  own  use.  Then  place  your  order  with  the  firm 
who  offers  you  most.    Murray  will  abide  by  your  judgment. 

Murray  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  big  maker  in  .'\merica.    He  sells  direct— un- 
dersells all  others — sa\'e  you  two  big  profits, 
.^nd  the  Murray  Style  Book  is  the  largest, 
most  conveniently  arranged ,  best  illustrated 
vehicle  catalog  published. 

It  offers  by  far  the  greatest  variety.— offers 
you  splendid  opportunit\'  for  savings,  no 
latter  what   kind  of  vehicle  you  want. 
Every  vehicle  is  sold  on  thirty  days  trial 
— with  a  two  years  guarantee — and  safe 
A        ^^Jk    delivery  insured.    Send  for  this  book 
at  once.    Compare  it  with  all  others. 
Penny     ^^^jk         /t  will  surely  save  ynn 
Postal       ^^^!^    money.    Write  us  today. 
I  •  ^^!^    TheWilber  H.Murray  Mfg.  Co. 

bnagsyott  ^^^j^  1322-132SE.5lhSl., 
192  Pages —       ^^^^S^      CiDcinnati,  Ohio. 

345  illastrations 
ofnnmatchable  Murray 
values.    Send  NOW! 


Be  your 
own 
dealer. 
Save  25% 
to  40% 


Our 
New 
flighesl 
Award 
Anlo  Bugs; 


Reprinted  Frosn 
^'Experience  GoSumn" 
St.  Paul  Farmer 
Dec.  1st  19®  9 


TRIPLE  Mfiimr  t# 


Booklet  ' 
&  Samples 
FREE 


THINKS  ROOFING  ALL  RIGHT 
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S@nd  for  them  ioday,  a  postal 
will  do. 

Union  Roofing  &  Mfg.  Go. 

Main  Offices  &  Factories 
1  143-1  157  East  7th  Street, 

ST.  PAUL,      -  MINNESOTA 


To  The  Farmer: 

I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  for  last  month  an 
article  by  a  man,  who,  in  giving  his  expe- 
rience vv'ith  roofing,  claims  all  kinds  of  pre- 
pared roofing  a  failure  and  avers  that  shingles 
are  the  only  thing.  Now  I  have  tried  shin- 
gles, and  as  a  result,  my  dwelling  house 
burned  down  five  years  ago,  being  set  on  fire 
by  a  spark  from  the  chimney.  Some  may  say, 
why  did  you  not  paint  your  shingles?  That  is 
all  right;  I  have  seen  painted  shingle  roofs, 
oil  which  the  shingles  were  rotted  right  in 
to  where  the  water  runs  on  to  them  from 
the  shingles  abo\  e.  No  more  shingles  for  me. 
I  have  now  on  my  new  house  some  kind  of 
roofing  that  is  called  gaivanite,  and  I  got  it  five 
years  ago  when  I  built.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  water  and  fire,  as  big  balls  of  fire  lit  on  it 
two  years  ago  when  the  big  brush  fires  were 
raging  up  in  this  country,  and  it  did  not  show 
on  the  roof  at  all.  It  is  coated  with  mica  and 
it  is  not,  like  the  roofing  coated  with  crushed 
stone,  stiff  and  hard  to  lay,  but  very  soft  and 
pliable.  It  is  asphalt  coated  ;  no  pitch  will 
run  down  your  roof  in  the  hot  summer 
weather,  and  it  is  today  just  as  good  as  the 
day  !  laid  it  five  years  ago.  It  looks  as  though 
it  is  going  to  last  as  long  as  I  live. 

Charles  Osterlin. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a    solid,    fair    and    squa  _ 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new. 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.    It  is  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.    Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  thatl    The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel  ;-easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve- 
ments. Gears  run  in  anti-fric- 
tion bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.    Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity    whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition, 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR   LIBERAL  TRIAL   ENABLES   YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.    While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand- 
somely finished.     Run  easier,  skim  closer,  hare  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.     Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.    Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all    about    the    American    Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal    long   time   trial  proposi- 
tion, generous  terms  of  purctiase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.    We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa- 
tors in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.    We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.    You  save  agent's, 
dealer's  and  even  catalog  house's  profits  by  deal- 
ing with  tis  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Our  own  (manufacti'rer's)  guarantee  pro- 
tects you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.    Western  orders  filled  from  West- 
ern points.    Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDKESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,BOX1058.  BA1NBRIDGE,N.Y. 


The  Cow  in  the  Making  . 

A FEW  years  ago  we  bought  a  calf  that- 
we  brought  home  covered  up  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  blanket.  The 
little  thing  stood  all  the  way,  no  dotibt 
wondering  what  in  the  world  she  had 
done  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  punishment. 
The  dear  good  woman  who  sat  on  the 
seat  with  me  kept  cautioning  me  to 
"keep  the  blanket  tucked  in;"  and  why? 

Well,  she  had  a  bit  of  pride  about  the 
matter.  Nobody  ever  had  seen  such  a 
looking  calf  on  our  farm  and  she  felt 
that  it  would  somehow  be  a  bit  of  dis- 
grace to  us  if  now  we  should  be  seen 
carrying  home  in  a  wagon,  as  if  we  had 
found  some  great  prize,  a  calf  that  was, 
as  she  put  it,  "about  as  big  as  a  pint  of 
cider!"  The  calf  really  was  not  such  a 
beauty  to  look  upon  at  that  time,  and 
yet  she  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
best  cow  on  the  farm. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  was  something 
about  that  calf  that  promised  well.  It 
was  well  born,  from  registered  stock. 
The  mother  was  surely  a  good  cow  if 
looks  counted  for  anything  and  then, 
too,  she  had  the  figures  to  back  the 
appearance  up. 

We  brought  that  calf  up  really  and 
truly  by  hand.  Knowing  how  the  mis- 
tress of  the  farm  felt  about  it,  I  put  in 
some  extra  good  licks  in  care  and  feed- 
ing, so  that  I  might  not  altogether  prove 
my  utter  lack  of  sense  in  the  matter  of 
picking  out  a  calf.  The  calf  had  been 
having  stock-food,  and  to  drop  that  and 
get  it  over  on  real  milk  was  indeed  pret- 
ty ticklish  business ;  but  by  beginning 
carefully  with  skim-milk  and  not  a  very 
heavy  ration  of  that,  and  adding  som'e 
grain  to  the  amount  given,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  calf  began  to  show  real 
signs  o-f  living.  I  never  have' been  afraid 
of  a  calf  with  a  big  belly  since  then. 
That  is  a  thing  we  may  some  day  be 
thankful  for.  To  eat  and  -digest  a  good 
supply  of  food,  the  cow  rriust  have  plen- 
ty of  room.  This  conviction  was  after- 
ward deepened  when,  in  corresponding 
with  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  had  boitght 
another  -thoroughbred  calf,  I  remarked 
that  "she-  is  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
pot-bellied.".  The  man,  toolc  tliat  up 
quick  and  replied  that  the  time  would 
come  when  I;  would  be  thankful  my,  calf; 
did  have  a  good  big  body.  And  he  waSj 
right. 

Our  plan  of  '.feeding  that  calf  was  to 
give  a  small  quantity,  of  milk  at  a  time, 
and  give  it  often.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  danger  in  feeding  too  much  in  two' 
rations  a  day  than  there  is  in  giving- the 
same  amount  at  three  or  four  feedings. 
I  have  seen  fine  calves  spoiled  by  being 
overfed.  The  owner  was  in  a  hurry  to 
see  them  grow  fast  and  overdid  the  mat- 
ter. Slow  at  the  beginning  is  the  best 
rule. 

And  then,  I  have  learned  the  value  of 
buckwheat  shorts  as  a  calf-feed.  1 
know  of  nothing  better.  But  this  should 
be  fed  dry  and  never  stirred  into  the 
milk.  It  is  plain  why  not  if  we  stop 
and  think.  Calves  are  like  people.  They 
need  to  chew  their  food.  If  swallowed 
whole,  as  grain  must  be  if  given  in  the 
milk,  down  it  goes  and  forms  a  harsh 
mass  in  the  stomach.  But  if  fed  in  a 
box  dry,  the  calf  can  lick  it  and  moisten 
it  with  the  saliva  and  so  digest  it  more 
readily. 

Very  soon  after  we  got  the  calf  home 
— it  was  then  five  or  six  weeks  old — we 
began  to  feed  hay.  Taking  a  potato- 
crate,  we  filled  it  with  nice  bright  hay 
and  set  it  near  the  calf.  At  first  about 
the  only  use  the  calf  had  for  it  was  to 
bunt  it  over  in  the  course  of  its  fun ; 
but  really  it  did  us  good  when  the  little 
thing  got  to  feeling  well  enough  to  kick 
up  her  heels  and  show  signs  of  living. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  she  began  to 
pick  out  here  and  there  a  spear  of  ha\- 
and  nibble  it.  It  tasted  good ;  here  was 
something  to  chew,  and  that  means  much 
to  a  calf,  so  it  was  not  long  before  that 
crate  of  hay  began  to  mean  something  to 
her.  That  ended  all  danger  of  bowel 
trouble,  for  if  you  can  get  a  calf  to  eat- 
ing hay  regularly,  it  will  regulate  the 
bowels  and  act  as  a  tonic. 

That  is  the  way  we  brought  up  that 
calf.  It  was  work,  but  we  enjoyed  it  as 
we  went  along;  and  surely  there  never 
has  been  a  time  since  we  began  to  milk 
her  that  we  have  not  been  proud  of  Juno, 
the  best  cow  on  the  farm. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Earl\'  education  with  a  colt  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  with  the  boy. 

The  farmer  is  a  sort  of  a  god  in  the 
eyes  of  his  stock — if  he  treats  it  right. 

Don't  let  milk  dry  on  the  utensils.  And 
when  set  away,  don't  let  the  vessels  be 
where  dust  can  reach  them.  Dust  is  full 
of  bacteria. 

What  can  be  done  with  two  cows  was 
shown  last  year  by  Mrs.  Albert  Smith, 
near  Covington,  Tennessee.  These  cows 
supplied  a  family  of  seven  with  all  the 
butter  they  wanted.  Besides,  Mrs.  Smith 
sold  six  hundred  pounds  at  an  average 
of  tvventj'  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  twentv  dollars. 


ome 


This  personal,  unsolicited  letter  is 
from  the  first  purchaser  of  a 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

in  Kearney  County,  Nebraska.  You 
could  not  ask  a  better  one. 

"  Minden,  Neb.,  March  1st,  1910. 

To  Farmers:  I  bought  the  first  Sharpies 
Tubular  No.  4  that  -was  sold  in  Kearney 
County,  11  years  ago.  This  machine  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it.  I 
have  been  milking  from  6  to  14  cows  during 
these  years,  until  two  years  ago,  when  I 
turned  the  machine  over  to  my  son.  who  is 
still  using  it  on  the  farm.  This  machine 
has  not  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs  of  any 
kind.    It  turns  easy  and  skims  perfectly.  It 

is  easy  to 
oil,  as  you 
just  pour  a 
cup  of  oil 
on  the 
wheels  and 
the  wheels 
run  in  oil.  It  is  easy  to  clean,  as  there  are 
only  two  pieces  to  the  bowl  to  wash.  It  is 
always  in  shape,  as  there  is  less  machinery 
about  it  than  any  other  machine. 

PETER  SODERBERG." 

Tubular  superiority  has  driven  home  to 
farmers  the  fact  that  Tubulars  are  The 
World's  Best.  Sales  easily  exceed  most,  if 
not  all,  others  combined.  Tubulars  prob- 
ably replace  more  common  separators  than 
any  one  maker  of  such  machines  sells. 
World's  biggest  separator  works.  Write 
for  Catalogue  No.  112 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO- 

V/EST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chlcaea,  IIL  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg*  Can. 


EXGELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


IRON 

and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Fai;tory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Silling.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buv  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Sliipped  at  bur  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

Goyoutake  no  risk.  Our  pruarantee 
and  Bee-what-yon-buy-before-payiog- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and   rooting  supplies  sold 

 Ifetraight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

,  rpaciory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  g-et  our  prices  and 
I  n«EE  Roofers'  Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
The  Uniged  Facforie^^Oj^^ept,  ^R49^j^Clevoland,  O, 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 


Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would speuil on  apublio  scale. and 
ftBsures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
ways.    Priced  withia 
f^"*  your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
time. Ofi^ood  Scale  Co., 
BoxiEsBlugfasmtoD,  N.  Y. 


ELE€JEiG 

steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  ,  Use  your  old  run- 
ning gears — our  steel  wheels  willfit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  oatfllog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  a  new  waeon  out  of  your  old 
one.   Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTR!C  WHEEL  CO..  Box  13  OutHcr.  la. 


Battleship  Post-Cards 

20  Views  of  Our  Biggest  Fighters  in  CoIorG 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  2i)  Battleship 
Post-Cards  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents  each  for  two 
three-month  trial  subscriptions  to  Fapm  akd  Fire- 
side: The  two  trial  subscriptions  must  be  new 
subscriptions.  Send  the  2i:i  cents  for  the  two  sub- 
scriptions in  coin  or  stamps. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Ornamental  Fence  ?HZV^:^ZTc:Z 

etcries.  Public  Gronnds.  Also  "Wrought  Irou  Fence.  Catalogue 
free.   Write  lor  Opeelal  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  176,  Decatur,  Ind. 

Strongest 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
VOoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  at  1  freight.  37  heights  of  farnu 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18  Winchester,  Indiana. 

DON'T  DIG  WHEN  IT'S 
^QUICKERTOBORE, 

standard  Post-Hole  Auger 
i3  the  tool  you  need  for  fence 
work,  tree  planting,  post- 
holes,  etc.,  etc.   Bores  like  a 
drill:  dumps  like  a  ehoyel. 
I  Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  26 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 

1128  -  1134  Newport  Ave.,  Cliicago,  lU. 

SECURED  OB  FEB 
RETtTRNED. 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VltTOK  J.  EVAXS  A;  CO..  WASllIN«TON,  D.  C. 

DATCMT  VOUR  IDEAS.  They  mav  brine  you 

I  >*  I  cm  I  wealth.  64-page  Patent  l3ook  Free. 
Fitzgerald  &  Co. ,  Attys..  Box  N.Washington, D.  C.  Est.  1880 

CALVES 


TENTS 


RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MILK 

Bookljet  Free 
J.    W.    BARWELL,    Waukegan,  Ills. 


Wanted!  Young  Men!  Railroad!  fi^^^S™: 

Bnggasemen,  Electric  Jlotormen.  Coniluctors, 
EKperience  unneoessar.v.  Insitruction  by  MAIL. 
Application  blank  ami  book  for  stamp. 

Inter  Ry.  Inst.  'So.  tiG^  Tii<llAnnpoII<>,  Ind. 


II 


The  1910  Interlocking  Style 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

I  are  money  earners,  being  cream 
savers.  Pan-American  World's 
Record  proves  it,  Seattle 

Grand  Prize  assures  it. 

Buying  a       ^^""""*H^^       But  an 
U.  S.  ^ftL^^'Investment' 
is  not  ^  paying 

dends 


Year  in  and  year  out  they  run  without 
a  hitch,  ever  making  money, 
never  making  trouble. 

1st.  The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest. 

2nd.  The  U.  S.  is  built  the  strongest. 

3rd.  The  U.  S.  is  the  easiest  to  clean. 

4th.  The  U.  S.  is  the  most  convenient. 

5th.  The  U.  S.  lequiies  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  Separators  at 
Seattle  on  these  five  essential  points  and 


WOT*! 

GRAND  PRIZE 


//  sour  dealer  cannot  suptih  sou,  send 
us  his  name  and  ask  for  Catalogue  69 
just  out.     The  best  ever  issued  by  any 
Separator  company. 


^  can 
lay  it  yourself 

Congro  is  the  ready  roofing  you  will  hear 
about  from  your  neighbors. 

It  gives  such  good  satisfaction,  costs  so 
little,  is  so  easy  to  lay  and  is  so  waterproof 
th-at  you  cannot  help  talking  about  it. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  Congo 
that  will  cause  it  to  rust,  rot  or  dry  out,  or 
be  affected  by  acid. 

A  10  year  Guarantee  Bond  in  every  roll 
of  2  or  3  ply.  Sample  free  for  the  asking — 
also  copy  of  the  Bond. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

553  West  End  Trust  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.  75 

\  for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubhcr  Tires.  $15.20,   I  mfg. 
\  wheels  %  to  i  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  S5-50,  bhafta  $2.00.  Top  Bug- 
'  irles  833;  HameBB  15,  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalogue  Free.  Repair 
Wheels,  ?5. 50.    Wagon  Umbrella  tuee.  F.  F.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  0. 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  f^iie  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
♦■hii«.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business 
man.  Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,    Dept.  19,    ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


'  y^^rosene  Engine 

30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising 

\ou  can't  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  have 
Bounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  now 
fic  to  li'c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  "Detroit" 
JE  llic  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal  oil) 
nerfectly.  Runs  on  gasoline,  too, 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat- 
ent. Only  3  moving  parts.  Comes 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  to 
])rove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines.  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  meet  every  claim  that  we 
have  made  for  it.  Don't  buy  till 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  '24 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices  "stripped," 
SS^l.SO  up.  Special  demonstrator 
agency  price  on  first  outfit  sold 
in  each  community.  2000  satis- 
fied users.  We  have  a  stack  of 
testimonials.    Write  quick.  (52) 

The  Amazing  "DETROIT" 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS,  133  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Why  Cow^-Testing  Associations 
Pay 

VERMONT  has  recently  organized  a 
State  Cow-Testing  Association, 
this  being  considered  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  work.  The  officers  are 
men  in  charge  of  first-class  dairies, 
either  as  owners  or  managers.  Presi- 
dent Wiggin,  of  Queechee  Fells  Farm, 
recently  said :  "To  get  two  cows  into 
the  hide  of  one  lightens  labor,  lessens 
feed-bills,  increases  profits.  It  prompts 
the  better  care  of  stock,  better  feeding 
methods,  better  results,  hence  better 
profits.  It  would  be  money  made  to  con- 
fiscate and  destroy  the  cow  which  robs 
her  owner.  Testing  picks  her  out.  It 
also  helps  to  keep  track  of  the  creamery- 
man's  test,  shows  whether  the  separator 
skims  clean  and  increases  the  value  of 
all  the  cows  one  has  for  sale.  As  proof 
from  my  own  herd,  testing  and  weeding 
has  raised  the  average  yield  from  two 
hundred  and  six  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds." 

Three  of  Vermont's  seven  associations 
have   been   organized   three   years  and 


With  the  Scales  and  Babcock  Test  for 
Working  Tools 

every  member  is  well  pleased  with  the 
results.  A  new  association  being  formed 
at  St.  Albans  will  add  about  one  thous- 
and cows  to  the  list  of  those  under  test, 
which  now  number  four  thousand.  Dean 
J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont  Agricultural 
College,  agitates  the  matter  at  every 
opportunity.  Addressing  the  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  he  said :  "Cow- 
testing  associations  once  more?  Yes, 
twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  times  more,  un- 
til they  are  thicker  on  the  map  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State  than  were  the 
freckles  on  my  boyhood's  face.  He  who 
lets  but  one  cow  eat  grass  where  two 
used  to  eat  it  merits  applause,  provided 
that  one  makes  as  large  a  return  as  did 
the  two.  That  is  just  what  this  asso- 
ciated effort  is  directed  toward.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  discard  dead-beats  and  detect 
drones.  Let  farmers  in  their  several 
communities  form  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciations for  Bovine  Betterment,  with 
scales,  Babcock  test  and  the  ax  for  their 
working  tools ;  with  'more  milk'  and 
'more  money'  for  the  pass-words ;  with 
'breed,  weed  and  feed'  as  the  three 
cardinal  maxims,  and  'Excelsior'  for 
their  motto — and  then  let  them  stick  to 
it  through  thick  and  thin,  and  improve- 
ment is  certain." 

Canada  has  over  fifty  associations  and, 
aside  from  these,  which  are  aided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  many  in- 
dividual farmers  have  taken  up  the  work 
on  their  own  behalf.  As  a  sample  of 
what  the  tests  show,  the  cows  in  one  as- 
sociation gave  an  average  yield  of  26.6 
pounds  of  fat  in  thirty  days,  in  another 
32.2  pounds  fat  in  the  same  time.  The 
point  is  that  the  lesser  yield  might  be 
raised  to  equal  the  greater  by  weeding 
out.  Said  Dean  Hills :  "A  simple  word 
of  advice  that  means  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  our  farmers  is  just  this,  get  rid 
of  the  poor  cows  and  feed  the  pretty 
good  cows  more  I-iberally." 

There  is  no  association  near  enough 
to  include  our  dairy.  We  do  not  own  a 
Babcock  tester,  but  as  our  cream  is  sold 
under  the  cream-gathering  plan  to  a 
near-by  creamery,  we  are  not  without 
facilities  for  testing.  Bottles  are  ob- 
tained at  the  creamery,  samples  of  milk 
taken  and  the  man-  at  the  creamery  tests 
for  patrons  free  of  charge.  It  is  his 
interest  to  do  so.  By  weighing  the  milk 
from  time  to  time,  testing  twice  or  three 
times  during  the  milking  period  and  be- 
ing observant  of  the  time  the  cow  goes 
dry,  the  amount  of  hay  she  consumes, 
whether  she  responds  to  extra  feeding. 


etc.,  a  prett}'  fair  estimate  is  formed  of 
her  worth.  This  is  not  as  accurate  as 
the  work  done  by  our  association,  but 
it  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  no  testing, 
is  inexpensive  and  sets  a  man  thinking 
on  things  that  he  is  too  apt  to  leave  un- 
noticed. No  one  after  once  knowing 
what  their  herd  was  actually  doing  would 
would  ever  go  back  to  the  old  haphaz- 
ard way.  It  would  be  like  turning  off 
electric-lights  to  sit  by  a  tallow-dip. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  feed, 
help  and  building-material,  only  the  good 
cow  pays  her  way.  Statistics  show  that 
the  average  per  cow  throughout  the 
country  is  only  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  Taking  into  account  the 
many  extra  good  ones,  the  record  of 
many  others  drops  to  an  appallingly  low 
figure.  Such  cows  should  be  weeded  out 
— and  how  are  they  to  be  found  except 
by  testing? 

The  quantity  of  milk  does  not  tell  the 
story.  I  had  a  neighbor  who  swapped 
cows  with  another  neighbor.  The  cow 
swapped  for  gave  a  lot  of  milk,  but  she 
had  been  tested  and  her  owner  knew 
that  she  never  made  half  a  pound  of 
butter  a  day  in  her  life.  The  new  own- 
er, however,  considered  her  the  best  cow 
he  had.  He  kept  her  and  raised  her 
stock  until  nearly  his  whole  herd  con- 
sisted of  it,  then  grumbled  at  his  butter 
checks  and  tests,  believing  the  creamery 
cheated  him.  A  little  time  and  trouble 
testing  would  have  put  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket  in  the  years  he  owned 
those  cows.  J.  W.  AI. 
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Not  Quite  Orthodox 

N  THE  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
January  10,  1910,  Mr.  Kester  writes 
upon  methods  of  ripening  cream  and  of 
churning,  in  some  points  of  which  it 
seems  he  is  not  quite  orthodox.  He 
writes :  "Cream  is  ripened  and  the 
flavor  produced  by  the  development  in 
the  cream  of  certain  bacteria.  These 
enter  it  either  by  chance  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  'starter'  that  is,  a  small  por- 
tion of  cream  already  containing  them 
and  kept  from  one  churning  to  another." 

We  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  bac- 
teria, good,  bad  and  indifferent,  intro- 
duced by  design  and  chance  are  the  vital 
factor.  But  we  know  that  some  of  the 
adverse  type  that  have  a  decided  affinity 
for  the  butter-fat  in  the  cream  are  in- 
definitely carried  forward  with  his  cream 
starter.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  butter 
is  thrown  off  and  this  is  especially  true 
when  the  cream  for  the  churning  is  rip- 
ened to  the  stage  where  the  whty  sepa- 
rates from  the  cream  and  of  course 
advances  in  fermentation  while  cooling 
down  awaiting  a  convenient  time  to 
churn.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  much 
better  practice  to  create  a  starter  from 
carefully-drawn  whole  milk  or  skim- 
milk,  to  which  a  very  small  part  of  but- 
termilk of  fine  flavor  may  be  added  to 
start  fermentation  of  the  "starter"  if  it 
were  wanted  promptly. 

Again  we  think  sixty-eight  degrees  too 
high  for  the  maximum  temperature  for 
winter  churning;  we  think  it  would  in- 
jure to  some  extent  the  quality  of  the 
butter  and  that  the  churning  would  not 
be  very  exhaustive.  There  would  be 
more  than  one  tenth  per  cent  of  butter 
left  in  the  buttermilk.  Reader. 


THE 


BEST  INVESTMENT 
ANY  COW  OWNER 
EVER 


That's  what  MORE  THAN  A 
MILLION  COW  OWNERS  the 
world  over  have  found  the  DE 
LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
to  be,  after  thirty  years  of  sepa- 
rator use. 

A  DE  LAVAL  FARM  SEPA- 
RATOR costs  from  I40.-  to  |i75-- 
according  to  capacity.  It  saves 
butter  fat  and  produces  a  cream  of 
superior  quality  over  any  setting 
system  or  any  other  separator 
every  time  it  is  used, — twice  a 
day  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  involves  far  less  labor  than 
any  setting  system,  and  runs  easier, 
has  greater  capacity  and  lasts  from 
two  to  ten-times  longer  than  any 
other  separator. 

That's  how  a  DE  LAVAL  sepa- 
rator saves  its  cost  at  least  the  first 
year,  and  frequently  in  a  few 
months,  and  then  goes  on  doing  so 
right  along  for  an  average  of 
twenty  years. 

Any  desired  separator  informa- 
tion can  be  had  of  the  nearest  DE 
LAVAL  local  agent  or  of  the 
Company  directly. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


lea-ia?  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST- 
CHICAeO 
DRUMM  «  SACRAMENTO  8TS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  «T. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
lOie  WESTERN  AVi. 
SEATTLE 


SEND  US  $1.00 

lor  this  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL  BIT 
and  control  any  vicious  horse. 

Easy,  humane,  powerful.  In- 
sures safe    driving  of  any 
horse  by  women  or  children. 
The  best  bit  for  tender 
mouthed  horses  and  those 
that  pull  on  one  rein.  Driv- 
ing made  safe,  comfortable, 
mpcrial        and  Hnap  <'o., 
ISao  14th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Only 
$2.00 
for  fine 
nickel  tinish. 


YOUR  TWO  HANDS  AND 

Fernaid  Quick-Shift 

Will  change  shafts  to  pole  or 
role  to  shafts  almost  instantly. 
No  tools  needed.  Easy  to  attach. 
Nospecial  shaft  or  pole  irons  re- 
quired Absolutely  prevents  all  rat- 
tling.  Better  equip  your  buggy  now. 
Furnished  by  all  up-to-date  buggy  manu- 
facturers. Best  dealers  everywhere.  As 
your  hardware  or  harness  dealer  orwrite  us. 
FERNALD  MFG.  COMPANY,    North  East,  Pa, 


before  they  are  put  at  the  hard  springr  work  is  now  recognized 
as  the  proper  thing:  by  progressive  farmers  everywhere. 

Horses  are  soft  in  the  springr  and  sweat  easily.  Long  hair 
holds  this  sw?at  and  dirt,  making  it  difficult  for  the  skin  to  per- 
form its  functions  properly.  The  wet  coat  is  slow  to  dry,  too, 
and  leaves  the  horses  liable  to  coughs,  colds,  pneumonia,  and 
other  ills.  Cllppeft  horses  tiry  out  quick,  rest  well, 
and  get  more  good  out  of  their  food..  A  blanket,  on  cold  nights, 
is  much  better  than  long,  wet  hair.  Clipped  horses  look  better, 
feel  better,  and  do  better  work  every  time. 
You  can  clip  a  horse  in  30  minutes  with  the 

Stewart  Ball -  Bearing  $'7.50 


Clipping  Machine,  on(y 

It  is  the  finest  clipping  machine  ever  made.  We  have  been 
making  clipping  machines  for  20  years  and  it  is  our  master- 
piece. It's  the  only  ball  bearing  clipping  machine.  The  gears 
are  all  cut  from  solid  steel,  are  made  file  hard,  and  are  shut  in 
away  from  dust  and  dirt.  They  run  in  oil,  too,  doing  away  with 
almost  all  friction  and  wear.  The  knife  is  the  famous  Stewart 
single  nut  tension  pattern,  highest  grade.  So  good  is  this 
machine  that  we  guarantee  it  to  you  Tor  25  years 
No  other  machine  ever  made  is  so  well  worth  the  money. 

You  can  get  this  machine  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
S2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance.  Get  one  NOW, 
Write  for  big,  new  catalogue. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

1  24  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or  Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 

Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 

Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not  Af- 
fect It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or  Flat 
Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put  It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 
Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 
Chicago  -  Boston 
Menlion  F.  &  F. 


SIIIIPLE,PRilGTIGIlL,®52£ 


"UTiy  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  separ- 
ator when  you  can  buy  one  whicli 
produces  more  and  better  cream  in 
the  shortest  time — takes  up  less 
room  and  costs  one-tenth  as  much 
as  an  intricate  and  expensively 
operated  machine.  The 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


ARRAS 


is  simplicity  itself.  No  inner  tubes, 
corrugations,  or  deep  auyles  to 
clean;  no  corrosion,  nosabmersion, 
no  pan  lifting,  no  dilution.  Ustd 
i^j.  ■'         ''ISHfil         proven  highly  satisfactory  by 

'I'         '"^^M  thousands  of  our  customers  in  ail 
■■■  Jall._^;J*!!!!aro  parts   of  the   country.  Strongly 

built  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 
after  20  days.  Send  for  free  instruc- 
tive catalogue — it  contains  money- 
getting  iuformation  regarding  miUi  and  butter. 


ARRAS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 


52  Main  Street,  Blufflon.  0. 


Shoe  Boils,  Cappetl 

Hock,  Bursitis 
are  hard  to  cure,  y<  t 


ABSORBINEj 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  bl 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair. 
Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.    Horse  can  be  worked.  82.00 
per  bottle,  delivered.    Book  6  D  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  (mankind.  81.00  bottle.)  For 
Boils,  Bruises.  Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre,  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  AllavsPain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government,  Send  for  catalog. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  31,  Coblesk!!!,  N.Y. 


STOUT— STRONG— DURABLE— CHEAP 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Brown  Fence  will  out- 
last any  other  because  of  heavier  wires  and 
heavier  galTanizingr.    Investigate  before 
you  buy.   160  styles  for  all  purposes. 
15c  per  rod  tip— We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Send  today  for  prices  and  free  sample 
of  all  No.  9  Rust  Proof  fence. 
The  BRO™  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Bept.  2IE,  Cleveland.  0. 


SjA  M  PL  E  F-J^£E 


THE  RATCHET  WIRE  SPLICER 

Will  wrap  with  ease  the  hardest  steel  wire  in  the 
narrowest  space  in  a  woven  wire  fence.  Sells  at 
sight.  Big  monev  for  agents.  By  mail  post  paid  for 
50  cents.    A.  B.  PROBASCO,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


LEARN  TO  WRITER 
ADVERTISEMENTS- 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 


we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25,  Chicago,  111, 

CADM  UU  AIITCn  '^'*'e  "ant  to  hear  from  OWNEE 
rHnln  VVHH  I  CU  having  good  FARM  for  sale  in 
good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  vou  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  nay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property 
of  any  kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  w^-ite  ns. 

A.MEKIt'.\N  1N'VESTME>T  ASSOCl ATlo.N, 
815  Palace  Rldj;.,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PATENTS  woeS  fortunes 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B.S.&A.B.I.acey.Dept.J9,Washine:ton,D.C.Est.l869 


For  22-in.  Hog  Fence ;  15  8.4c  for 
26-lncb;  18  8-4c  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-lneh;  2ic  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  BO-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial,  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,, 
Box  271         MUNCIE,  INO. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
writing    to  advertisers. 
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Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get 
the  very  best  attention. 


Safe  Calving 


A LETTER  from  a  subscriber  at  Raspe- 
burg,  Maryland,  opens  the  whole 
interesting  and  important  subject  of 
the  management  of  the  cow  preparatory 
to  and  after  calving.  That  is  the  time 
when  her  owner  can  do  the  cow  the  most 
good  or,  if  he  proceeds  wrongly,  the 
most  harm. 

I  believe  that  the  manner  in  which  a 
cow  is  prepared  for  freshening  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  fed  for  the  first 
thirty  days  following  freshening  decides 
very  materially  the  work  she  will  do 
for  the  entire  year.  Invariably  the  cow 
should  be  turned  dry  for  at  least  six 
weeks  prior  to  freshening  and  fed  well 
during  her  vacation. 

In  the  past  it  has  largely  been  the  prac- 
tice to  feed  dry  cows  verj-  little  because 
they  were  not  making  milk.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  greatest  profit  to  be  received 
out  of  feed  given  to  dairy  cows  is  for 
that  feed  which  the  cow  gets  while  she 
is  dry.  A  cow  freshening  in  strong, 
thrifty,  vigorous  and  a  rather  fleshy  con- 
dition will  not  onlj'  give  more  milk,  but 
her  milk  will  test  richer  than  if  she 
freshens  poor  and  emaciated  or  tired  out 
from  her  previous  year's  campaign. 

After  the  cow  has  freshened,  it  mat- 
ters less  what  kind  of  food  is  given  or 
in  what  quantities.  It  is  impossible  to 
raise  materially  for  any  length  of  time 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk.  By 
storing  fat  up  on  the  body  while  the  cow 
is  dry,  however,  it  is  possible  to  transfer 
that  fat  later  to  the  pail  in  the  form  of 
milk  or  butter-fat,  and  by  so  doing  the 
quantity  of  milk  is  not  only  increased, 
but  also  is  the  quality. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  follow  this  plan  because  a 
fleshy  cow  is  more  susceptible  to  milk 
fever  than  a  cow  that  is  poor.  This 
argument  does  not  stand  any  longer, 
since  the  air  treatment  and  oxygen  treat- 
ment have  been  deniunstrated  as  so  ef- 
ficient in  curing  this  malady. 

It  is  difficult  to  turn  some  highly-bred, 
persistent  workers  dr\-.  In  order  to  do 
this  they  should  be  placed  on  dry  feed, 
in  sparing  quantities,  for  a  few  days. 
The  cow  during  this  time  should  be 
milked  only  once  a  day — later  once  every 
other  day,  always  leaving  a  small  amount 
of  milk  in  the  udder.  It  should  take 
only  a  few  da_vs  where  the  feed  is  with- 
held, especially  all  succulent  feed,  until 
the  cow  is  sufficiently  dry  so  that  she 
needs  to  be  milked  only  occasionallv,  if 
at  all. 

\Mien  the  cow  stops  giving  milk,  feed- 
ing should  begin  at  once  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

When  the  cow  is  dry,  there  are  three 
specific  purposes  for  which  she  should 
be  fed.  In  the  first  place,  if  she  is  a 
good,  hard-working  cow,  her  last  year's 
work  has  been  wearing  on  her  and  she 
should  have  a  rest.  The  digestive  ap- , 
paratus  of  a  dairy  cow  is  the  first  part 
of  her  anatomy  to  give  away  under 
heavy  feeding  and  this  in  particular 
should  be  rested  up.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  feeds  of  a  cooling  and  light, 
bulky  nature  should  be  fed.  If  the  cow 
is  dry  in  the  summer-time,  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  blue-grass.  In  the  win- 
ter, nothing  better  than  silage. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  build  up  the  fu- 
ture calf.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of 
gestation  the  fetus  makes  its  largest 
growth  and  this  growth  is  entirely  of 
cartilaginous  material  and  muscle.  Ex- 
periment after  experiment  has  demon- 
strated that  nothing  will  grow  bone  and 
muscle,  blood,  hair,  horn  and  hoof  except 
the  nitrogenous  or  the  protein  portion  of 
the  feed.  For  this  purpose  give  all  the 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  that  a  cow  can  eat 
as  roughage  and,  by  way  of  a  grain  ra- 
tion, oil-meal  and  bran.  These  last,  also, 
are  resting  and  cooling  to  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  keep  it  in  good  order. 

The  third  purpose  is  to  store  up  in 
the  animal's  body  fat  to  be  drawn  upon 
later,  as  well  as  stamina  for  her  work 
during  the  next  year.  To  make  fat, 
nothing  is  better  than  corn  given  in  the 
form  of  corn-silage  with  a  small  amount 
of  grain  finely  ground.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  impart  stamina  to  an  ani- 
mal with  more  efficiency  than  oats. 
Horsemen  have  always  realized  this.  So, 
although  oftentimes  oats  are  too  expen- 
sive to  feed  at  any  other  time  during 
the  year,  I  am  confident  that  the  cow 
should  be  fed  well  on  ground  oats  dur- 
ing her  resting  period.  They  also  rest 
the  digestive  apparatus  and  supply  pro- 
tein. 

The  basis  of  the  dry  cow's  ration, 
then,  should  be  as  much  corn-silage,  al- 
falfa or  clover  hay  as  she  will  clean  up  ; 
then  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely- 


ground  corn  and  oats,  oil-meal  and  bran. 
This  should  be  fed  in  amounts  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  cow.  If  she  is 
in  poor  flesh,  she  should  be  gradually 
brought  to  a  ration  of  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  of  grain  daily.  If  she  is  run- 
ning on  good  grass,  then  the  grain 
ration,  of  course,  will  be  suflScient  with- 
out the  roughage  named. 

It  will  be  surprising  when  the  cow 
approaches  freshening  to  see  what  a 
wonderful  udder  development  sh'e  will 
begin  to  make,  and  by  the  time  she  has 
freshened,  her  feeder  will  be  surprised 
to  note  that  she  has  a  larger  and  much 
better  developed  udder  than  he  has  ever 
seen  on  her  before  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  true  that  at  calving-time  such  a 
cow  needs  more  care  than  one  not  so  well 
prepared  for  her  year's  work,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  forty-eight  hours  she  should 
be  watched  closely  and  at  the  first  symp- 
tons  of  milk  fever  the  air  treatment 
should  be  applied. 

During  the  freshening  period  a  cow 
should  be  reduced  to  a  bran-mash  mixed 
in  warm  water — an  e.xcellent  one  is  two 
pounds  of  bran,  a  pound  of  oats,  a  pound 
of  oil-meal  and  a  handful  of  salt.  Such 
a  ration  given  twice  daily,  providing  she 
is  not  sick  with  the  fever,  at  which  time 
no  feed  should  be  given,  will  carry  her 
through  in  good  condition.  If  at  calving- 
time  the  cow  is  not  in  a  laxative  condi- 
tion, it  is  wise  to  give  her  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts.  If  she  will  not  eat  the 
salts  in  her  feed,  they  should  be  given 
her  in  a  liquid  form — in  a  drench  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  strangle  her.  Of 
late,  however,  I  have  been  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  more  danger  in 
drenching  cows  than  in  most  diseases. 
Doctor  Roberts,  the  cattle  specialist,  has 
advised  me  that  the  manner  to  give  medi- 
cines is  to  insert  a  probang  direct  to  the 
stomach  and  give  the  medicine  through 
this.  The  probang  is  only  a  long  hose- 
like affair  which,  I  presume,  can  be 
obtained  from  any  veterinary  medical- 
supply  house.        Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

No  Doubt  About  Mangels 

A  N  Ohio  subscriber  is  doubtful  whether 
beets   or  mangels   are  beneficial  to 
dairy  cows  in   increasing  butter-fat  or 
otherwise. 

Sugar-beets  and  mangels  are  very  ben- 
eficial in  that  thej'  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  without  decreasing  the 
percentage  of  butter- fat,  and  in  this  way 
the  total  amount  of  butter-fat  produced 
is  increased. 

In  the  old  countries  mangels,  especially, 
are  used  very  largely,  the  cows  receiving 
as  high  as  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds 
daily,  and  much  of  the  ration  is  thus  con- 
stituted. I  believe  there  is  nothing  better 
for  dairy  cows,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter. They  supply  succulence  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  water  or  succulence 
which  is  found  in  green  grass  in  June, 
at  which  time  the  cows  do  better  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  year. 

Of  course,  it  rhust  be  remembered  that 
roots,  containing  as  they  do  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  water  to  every  one  hundred 
pounds,  must  be  fed  in  conjunction  with 
feeds  containing  more  dr}'  matter,  in 
order  to  provide  for  large  and  economical 
milk  and  butter-fat  production.  Clover- 
hay  is  very  valuable  in  conjunction  with 
roots :  with  a  mixture  of  ground  corn, 
ground  oats  and  oil-meal  or  bran,  fed  in 
limited  quantities,  this  makes  up  an  ideal 
ration.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Humane  Dehorning 

IN  DEHORNING  the  young  heifers,  the 
most  humane  way  is  to  vi-ait  until 
the  horn  just  begins  to  appear  through 
the  hair.  With  a  sharp  knife  peel  off  the 
outer  covering  of  the  horn,  immediately 
underneath  which  will  be  seen  a  small 
white  point  a  little  .  larger  than  a  pin- 
head.  Hold  the  calf  and  rub  this  point 
with  caustic  potash,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased in  sticks  at  any  drug-store.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  burn  the  skin  sur- 
rounding the  horn,  or  else  it  is  liable 
to  cause  a  sore  on  the  animal's  head. 
If  this  operation  is  thoroughly  done,  the 
horns  will  never  grow.  If  it  is  not 
thoroughly  done,  scurs  are  liable  to 
grow  on  one  or  both  sides.  At  best  it 
renders  the  animal  very  homely  in  ap- 
pearance and  therein  lies  the  objection 
of  dehorning  in  this  manner. 

Many  breeders  prefer  dehorning  by 
sawing  or  clipping  the  horns  off  at  a 
later  date.  This  gives  the  animal  mpre 
pain  and  is  more  difficult  for  the  opera- 
tor, and,  on  the  whole,  if  the  caustic;_,is 
applied  properly  it  should  accomplish 
the  purpose  more  easily.    H.  G.  V.  P- 


Curing  Crankiness 

A  Wisconsin  subscriber  writes:  "Please 
advise  me  'how  to  treat  a  mare  that 
switches  on  turning  or  any  time  the 
buggy  tongue  rubs  her  leg.  She  acts  as 
if  she  would  kick.  She  acts  cranky  when 
I  harness  her,  tries  to  crowd  in  the  stall 
and  has  tried  to  kick  me  when  I  put  the 
crupper  under  her  tail.  She  is  five  years 
old  in  the  spring  and  is  in  colt,  I  feed 
her  five  ears  of  corn  in  the  morniug 
and  about  three  quarts  of  ground  com 
and  bran  at  night,  and  I  only  work  her 
every  other  day  or  so,  haul  a  little  wood 
in  from  the  woods  and  go  to  town  once 
a  week,  about  seven  miles." 

The  fact  that  your  mare  is  in  foal 
makes  it  unwise  to  try  \ery  radical  treat- 
ment on  her  at  present,  but  several 
things  can  be  tried  now  to  advantage.  If 
she  kicks  when  you  put  on  the  crupper, 
have  a  cord  reaching  from  the  ceiling 
and  when  you  are  read}'  to  harness  her, 
hitch  her  to  this  with  her  head '  prett\- 
high.  A  handy  way  is  to  have  a  cord 
of  just  the  right  length — or,  better,  two 
cords— with  snaps  in  the  end  to  snap 
into  the  bit  on  each  side. 

After  harnessing,  braid  a  few  strands 
of  hair  on  the  inside  of  her  tail  into  a 
braid  about  the  size  of  a  clothes-line  and 
finish  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
come  undone.  Pass  a  shoe-string 
through  this  braid  and  tie  it  firmly  to 
the  breeching.  This  will  prevent  her 
from  switching  her  tail  and  is  so  incon- 
spicuous that  few  people  will  notice  it. 
Keep  this  on  until  she  forgets  the  habit. 

Be  as  quiet  as  you  can  with  this  mare. 
You  must,  of  course,  be  firm,  but  refrain 
from  speaking  harshly  and  from  any  un- 
due or  needless  use  of  the  whip.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  she  needs  more  radi- 
cal treatment,  but,  if  so,  it  must  be  de- 
ferred till  after  she  drops  her  foal.  In 
the  meantime  follow  the  suggestions 
here  given  and  it  ma)'  be  that  they  will 
prove  all  that  is  necessary.  The  work 
you  are  giving  the  mare  is  all  right  if 
you  do  not  hurry  her,  and  see  that  the 
traces  do  not  press  hard  against  her  sides. 
But  while  carrying  a  foal  and  working, 
too,  the  feed  she  is  having  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient. She  is  having  enough  corn,  but 
the  bran  can  be  profitabh-  increased. 

David  Buffum. 

Death  to  Calves 

A SUBSCRIBER  at  Mc^NIinnville,  Tennessee, 
describes  a  calf  which  has  had  a 
watery  discharge  from  the  navel  cord 
since  birth,  and  which  within  the  last 
two  weeks  has  had  swollen  hocks.  It 
is  thin  and  weak,  but  still  has  a  good  ap- 
petite. The  full  description  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  trouble  is  navel  ill, 
caused  by  an  infection  before  the  um- 
bilical cord  became  closed.  Calves  thus 
aft'ected  will  oftentimes  linger  along  for 
weeks,  but  in  my  experience  I  have 
never  known  one  to  recover.  The}'  are 
affected  in  difl'erent  ways  and  oftentimes 
exactl}'  as  30U  describe — swelling  of  the 
hocks  and  a  discharge  from  the  um- 
bilicus. When  the  calf  dies,  without 
doubt,  if  you  cut  open  the  hocks,  you 
will  find  them  badly  infected  and  filled 
with.  pus. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  have  ever 
found  that  would  cure  this  disease  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  calf  in 
question  is  only  a  grade.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  save  it,  if  it  is 
still  alive. 

It  is,  however,  ver\'  easy  to  prevent 
this  disease.  Of  course,  the  stables  and 
calf-pens  should  be  disinfected  and 
cleansed  of  the  germ  if  possible,  but  this 
seems  to  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  in 
itself.  A  more  effective  manner  is  to 
disinfect  and  tie  up  the  navel  cord  im- 
mediately upon  the  birth  of  the  calf. 
Take  a  strong  string,  well  disinfected, 
and  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  a  solution  of  any  of  the  com- 
mercial disinfectants  to  be  found  upon 
the  market,  bathe  the  umbilicus  well  and 
tie  the  string  tightly  around  the  cord. 
This  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
germs  into  the  cord  and  thus  prevent 
the  disease.  H.  G.  V.  P. 

The  man  who  always  talks  to  his  horse 
as  if  it  were  a  man  will  never  talk  to 
any  man  as  if  he  were  a  brute. 

If  you  will  use  a  separate  set  of  cans 
in  which  to  carry  the  skim-milk  back  to 
the  farm  from  the  creamery,  you  may 
save  getting  bad  bacteria  into  your  milk. 

A  Tennessee  farmer  who  brought  a 
hog  to  market  weighing  472  pounds  was 
delighted  ,to  get  ten  cents  per  pound, 
and  was  further  pleased  because  he  had 
so  little  trouble  figuring  up  v.'hat  was 
corning  to  him — $47.20. 
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Painting 
Implements 


FULL  information  regarding  the  best  paint  for  use  on  farm  buildings, 
implements  and  wagons  is  contained  in  this  116  page  free  book 
which  every  farmer  should  have.  It  explains  the  economy  of  using 
good  paints  and  varnishes  frequently  and  gives  information  regarding  the 
painting  of  everything  about  the  farm  and  the  special  paint  for  the  purpose. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 

There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams'  Paint  for  every  purpose  about  the  farm,  and 
you  are  always  sure  of  the  right  paint,  no  matter  what  your  requirement.  If  you 
want  to  paint  your  barn,  you  have  Sherwin-Williams'  Commonwealth  Bam  Red; 
for  your  floors,  Sherwin-Williams'  Floorlac  or  Inside  Floor  Paint;  for  your  wagons, 
implements  and  machinery,  Sherwin-Williams'  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint,  and 
every  other  conceivable  kind  of  paint  for  every  possible  purpose. 


This  book  gives  a  lot  of  painting-  infor- 
mation that  every  farmer  should  have,  and 
shows  how  frequent  use  of  good  paint  saves 
good  money  on  the  farm.  Every  farmer 
should  have  it  —  and  we'll  send  it  free  to 
everyone  who'll  ask  for  it. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your 
town  can  furnish  you  with  the  Sherwin- 
Williams'  Paint  for  any  purpose. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
6)1  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  Canada,  to  639  Center  Street,  Montreal. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  ridins 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $5912 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out.  ^ 

May  Wo  Send  'You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg. 

Elkhart,    .    -    -    .  Indiana 


No.  Jl) 

2240 


Twin  Auto- 
Seat,  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Brass  Mounted 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
,  owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
»  patented  devices.   Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
[  Variable  FrictioD  Feed,  Combined  Ratchet  Setirorks 
and  Quick  Reeeder  and  other  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  will  interest  you.    Lists  our  com- 
plete line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 
130  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  14.  J. 
1576  Terminal  Building,   New  York 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


It  costs  about  ONE  CENT  AN  HOUR  to  pump  water  with 
this  engine.  If  your  time  is  wortii  more  tlian  a  cent  an  hour 
you  cannot  afford  to  pump  by  hand:  It, will  raise  32  barrels  of 
■water  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of  25  feet,  10  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportionate  quantities  to  other  heights. 

This  engine  can  be  connected  to  "any  old  pump"  in  30 
minutes.  After  you  have  watched  it  pump  water  for  live  min- 
utes you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  It.  The 
longer  you  have  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it.    Itisrighton  the  job 

all  the  time.  A  turn  of  the  fly^ 
wheel  and  it  is  off. 


A  child  can 
operate  it.  The  ladies  often  start 
it  to  pump  a  pail  of  water.  Th&y 
rest  while  it  works. 

It  is  shipped  complete  with  walk- 
ing beam,  supporting  frame  and 
everything  ready  to  set  it  up  in 
complete  working  order,  except 
three  stakes  for  driving  in  ground. 

Next  to  a  windmill,  this  is  the 
most  economical  outfit  for  pump- 
ing. We  are  selling  many  thou- 
sands of  them  every  year,  but 
our  sale  of  Aermotors  is  still  in- 
creasing. 

A  PULLEY  for  running  cream 
separator,  churn,  washing  mach- 
ine, ice  cream  freezer,  grindstone 
or  other  light  machinery  is  fur- 
mshed  with  this  engine  for  $1.50 
extra. 

If  you  need  an  engine  for  pumping  largo 
quantities  of  water  for  irrigating,  watering 
large  herds  of  stock,  or  for  other  purposes, 
our  Heavy  Back-Geared  Pumping  Engine  for 
$100.00  is  just  tile  thing  you  liave  been  look- 
ing for.    It  will  raise  125  barrels 
of  water  an  hour  to  an  elevation 
of  50  feet,  or  pioportionate  quan- 
tities to  any  height. 

Our  $75.00  2  H.  P.  General 
Purpose  Power  Engine  with  Fluted 
Cooler  is  the  best  tiling  going. 

Larger  sizes  at  proportionately 
low  prices. 
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AERMOTOR  CO., 


25IO-l2Tii  ST., 
CH  I  C  AG  O. 


Friend  Mule 

BUT  a  short  time  ago  a  now  wealthy 
farmer  told  me  that  he  had  never 
driven  anything  but  a  pair  of  mules 
until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  That, 
in  a  way,  sums  up  the  conditions  in 
many  farming  communities  years  ago. 
Then,  mules  were  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly, and  were  worked  with  satisfaction. 

Somehow  or  other,  but  a  short  time 
ago,  many  got  the  idea  that  the  man  who 
used  mules  was  old-fashioned.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  but  two  spans  of 
them  in  our  entire  neighborhood,  and 
whenever  their  owners  went  to  town, 
they  were  received  with  so  much  "josh- 
ing" that  the-  sons  of  the  families  re- 
fused to  drive  them  and  they  were  sold. 

At  present  the  mule  is  coming  back 
to  his  own.  Of  late  there  is  an  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  them  all  over  the 
country.  Construction  work  in  the  West 
requires  thousands.  With  this  new  de- 
mand many  farmers  are  discovering 
that  they  let  a  good  thing  slip  and  now 
they  are  going  after  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
the  value  of  the  hybrid  on  the  farm  is 
shown  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  This 
county  has  a  reputation  for  turning  out 
more  finished  high-class  drafters  than 
any  other  section  in  the  country.  Last 
year   nearly    six   thousand    fine  animals 


Safe,  Sane  and  Serviceable 

were  shipped  from  the  vicinity  to  East- 
ern markets.  Horse-feeders  around  here 
have  the  reputation  for  fitting  animals 
of  the  type  which  take  prizes  at  the  In- 
ternational. Here  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  drafter  in  his  element. 

But  you  find  him  in  the  stable,  while 
most  of  the  real  farm  work  is  done  by 
mules.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  go  into 
a  stable  of  the  finest  drafters  that  money 
will  buy  and  to  see  the  harness  put  on 
mules.  But  the  horse-feeder  says  that 
a  good  pair  of  mules  will  outwork  a 
pair  of  horses  and  feel  like  doing  an- 
other day's  work  when  they  come  in  at 
night.  They  can  be  handled  more  easily 
in  the  field,  often  only  a  single  line  be- 
ing used.  There  is  no  bother  about 
shoeing  and  sore  shoulders.  Finally 
they  say  that  mules  require  less  curry- 
ing and  will  do  a  given  amount  of  work 
on  a  shorter  allowance  for  feed. 

All  that  seems  like  a  good  array  of 
argument,  but  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  mules  are  cheap.  A  pair  of  mules 
costs  far  more  than  a  span  of  horses  of 
the  same  weight.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
really  good  pair  sells  for  less  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  while  a  fancy 
pair  sells  still  higher.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  was  refused  for  the  pair  to 
which  the  one  in  the  illustration  belongs. 

The  meanness  of  the  mule  is  pro- 
verbial. Be  it  enough  to  say  that  the 
old  idea  is  exploded  and  that  the  ordin- 
ary mule  does  not  live  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion. Many  employers  are  .beginning  to 
call  the  hybrid  the  "hired  man's  horse," 
for  in  man)'  cases  where  valuable  horses 
might  be  ruined  by  carelessness,  the  mule 
solves  the  problem.    Clyde  A.  Waugh. 


Driving  Up  the  Cows 

INSIGNIFICANT  as  the  act  may  seem, 
there's  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
to  drive  up  the  cows,  and  many  farmers 
choose  the  wrong  way. 

Going  after  the  cows  on  foot  is  a 
waste  of  tiiTie  and  energy,  but  is  prefer- 
able to  putting  a  boy  on  a  horse,  t:o  gal- 
lop them  up  with  a  whip  and  a  shout, 
which  is  sure  to  cause  worry  and  a  loss 
of  flesh  and  milk. 

We  often  see  the  yelping  dogs  sent 
after  the  milch-cows.  Only  the  other 
day  we  saw  a  boy  on  horseback,  going 
pell-mell  on  this  errand,  the  dog  joining 
in  the  chase  with  bark  and  bite.  If  that 
lad's  father  did  nothing  to  check  this 
business,  he  doesn't  deserve  any  more 
profit  than  he  secures  from  his  herd. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  of  driving 
up  the  cows  at  all.  Teach  them  to  come 
at  your  call,  by  always  giving  them  a 
little  treat  when  they  »ome  up — a  little 
grain,  some  fresh  vegetables,  a  lump  of 
sugar,  a  taste  of  salt,  bran  or  anything 
they  relish.  They  are  quick  to  appreciate 
such  kindness  and  soon  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  call  when  you  want  them. 
They  take  their  leisure  in  coming;  and 
the  easy  gait,  the  absence  of  excitement 
and  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  kindly 
treatment,  all  combine  to  Stimulate  the 
inilk-flow.  M.   A.  Coverdell. 
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We 
Make 
You  the 
Jud^e  of  our 
ROOFING 


OUR  OFFER:  "^ItoiD  Tn 

your  buildinpr,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
tell  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  check 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  roofing  and  the 
cost  of  laying  it.  Back  of  it  all,  if  any 
BIRD  NEPONSET  PRODUCT  ever 
fails  because  of  defective  manufacture 
we  will  replace  it.  If  a  broader 
guarantee  than  this  could  be  made  we 
would  make  it. 


PAROID  is  sold  by  proof  not  promises.  Let 
us  show  you  a  PAROID  Roof— near  you— 
that  has  been  on  for  years,  that  has  stood 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Judge  by  the  roof  itself. 
Judge  by  what  the  owner  says. 

Roof  your  buildings  with  PAROID, 
PROSLATE  or  NEPONSET  RED  ROPE 
ROOFING  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
structure,  then  give  your  verdict. 

If  you  are  not  convinced  that  BIRD  NEPON- 
SET  ROOFINGS  are  the  most  sightly,  sub- 
stantial, smooth  laying  roofings,  say  so  and  get 
your  money  back.  If  you  find,  years  after, 
that  exposure  to  the  weather  brings  out  some 
defect  in  manufacture,  say  so,  and  we  will  re- 
place any  such  article. 

We  make  the  offer  because  our  experience 
has  taught  us  hovj  to  make  a  roofing  that  will 
look  right  at  the  start  and  wear  righttotheend. 

You  are  as  safe  ir  buying  BIRD  NEPONSET 
PRODUCTS  as  we  are  safe  in  making  this  ex- 
traordinary offer.  Every  thing  connected  with 
BIRD  NEPONSET  PRODUCTS  we  make  our- 
selves— the  felt,  the  saturation,  the  coating, 
and  even  the  rustproof  cap  and  nails. 

Are  You  BuiSdmg  or  Repairing  ? 

Our  Building  Counsel  Department,  experi- 
enced in  the  construction  of  every  kind  of 
building,  is  placed  at  your  disposal.  Write  ns 
particulars  of  any  work  you  have  in  hand. 
Our  suggestions  or  advice  are  offered  free  of 
charge.   It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  BIRD 
NEPONSET  PRODUCTS  write  us. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 

Established  1795 
Main  Mills  and  General  Offices 
28  Neponset  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Xew  York,  Chicago,  Washington.  Portland,  Ore- 
Canadian  Mills  and  Office:  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Winnipeg  Montreal  St.  John 
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RRFF7F  7  Handsome  Models  (OTC 

,     .    Travel  the  worst  roads  Y^J,f 
'  vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "U" 

The  Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  sate.  Best  motor  vehicle  built 
tor  country  roads — mud,  deep 
sand  or  high  hills.   13-18  H.-P. 
engines.  Lowest  cost  ot  up- 
keep,  least  tire  trouble. 
Handsomely  finished. 
THEJEWELCARRIAGECO. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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COUCH,  DISTEMPER^!  §Oi 
AND  INDIGESTION  wUflki 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 
SO  years  sale.  Send  tor 
booklet. 


Malies  the  horse  sound, 
stay  sound. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  Tbethird 
can  is  ij^uarantced  to  cure  or  money  refunded* 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid 
TU£  NEWTON  KEJUKUY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio 
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FREE  TRIAL*  mm  '^'^^'C^'^ 

Bonded  Sure  Hatch 

During  this  month  we  will  send  a  brooder 
for  actual  half  price  to  e%-ery  person  order- 
ing a 

Sure  Hatch  Bonded  Incubator 

This  is  the  only  incubator  guaranteed  and 
backed  bv  a  $1,000,000  surety  bond  of  the 
Bankers  Surety  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We 
pay  the  freight. 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  66,  Fremont,  Nebr. 


Hatch 

Chickens  t^.^^^ 

satisfactory  ineuba- 
"^J'  tors  on  the  market  are  the 

9mWg^S^n%         Wooden  Hen  and  Excelsior. 

They  not  only  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  heat,  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion, but  hatch  a  chick  from  every 
fertile  egg.  The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  economical  operation  of  the 

Excelsior  Incubator 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

make  them  the  most 
popular  incubators- 
run  themselves.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  on. 
growing  Incubator 
Chicks,  fourteen  j 
colored  views. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL 
Box  5->V,  QuLQCy,  III. 


At  Last,  the 
Perfect 
Incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  5.00 
BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance  — Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
I  now  making  money  with  §10 
I  outfit,  raising  for  market — 
breeding— selling.  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  S5,  Dnyton.  Ohio. 


from  the  Cjphers — in  every  country  and  cli- 
mate—for oid-cimers  and  bezmnera.  For  y  jit. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Broodcra&re  non-moi 3tura;  self-reiu 
lallng;  Belf-venti latin g.    Write  for  ICO-pa^e 
Catalog.    Address  Ke&rest  City. 
Crphers  Incabator  Co.,  Department  72 
BuSalo.  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  111.; 
i{c>3toD,£Ias3.;Ki>n£:i9  City, Mo.; Oakland,  CaL 


i  140-Egg 

™  Incubator 

Double  case  all  over;  best  copper 
tank  t  nursery  self-reprulator.  Best 
140-chick  brooder.  84.50-  Both  or- 
dered together  811.50.  Freight  Pre- 
paid. No  machines  at  any  price  are 

Detter.  Write  for  boot  today  or  eend  pric* 
and  a&ve  waitinj;.  SatiBf action  auaranteed. 

3ELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  100.  Racine,  Wis. 


If  you  want  $2  profit  ■where  yon  now  pet  $1, 
either  from  £ggs  or  poultry  for  market,  simply 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  let  ns  tell 
you  the  re;il  poultry  secret  that  has  doubled  the 
profits  of  poultry  raisers.  \%s  the  only  real  way 
to  poultry  success,    Jilake  every  fowl  a  profit 
earner.    Write  at  once  for  tliis  information 
whether  you  haveSfowlaor  300.  It's  free  to  you. 
'  Blanke  &  Haok  Supply  Co.,  1*22  Blonfce  BIdg,  St.  Lonls,  Mo, 
-  ~ 


$7  50  For  120-Egg 

•  •-^  Hatcher,  Delivered 

Improved ;  ideal ;  metal -covered. 
Safest,  surest  made.  Other  sizes 
at  cut  prices,  Frelg-ht  prepaid 
east  of  SlissoQTlRiver  and  north 
of  Tennessee,  Writ©  for  deliv- 
ered price  beyond.  FREE— Guide 
to  Poultry  Profits,  big  book. 
J.W.  ffliUerCo.,  Box  31.  Freeport,  III. 
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Breed  Prize  Winners 

We  have  the  stock  at  riyrht  prices— all 
leading  varieties ;  loO  pens.  "SVrite  us. 
Booklet  on  *'How  to  Raise  48  Chicks 
Out  of  50  Hatched,"  10c;  Poultry  Paper, 
1  year,  25c;  Catalog  Free. 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  130  (  De«  Moines,  Iowa 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  HONEY  IN  POULTRY 

And  Squabs.     Tells  how  to  start  in  small* 
and  grow  big.  l^eserihe.'^  largest  pure-bix'd 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  srives  a  great  ^ 
mass  of  useful  information  about  poultry.  ' 
Lowest pilces  on  fowls.eggs.  incubator.'^  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.Foy.Box  lO.DesMoioes.Iowa 

ChickenBusiness  ;?,r'^  ^""^"^^ 

Get  Busy.     We  start  you, 
^  Most  successful  Poultry  Farni.p 
Thousands  to  choose  from- 
\  Buy  Eggs  for  Start,  Low 
^.prices  on  fowls,  eg-g^,  incuba- 
tors.  etc.    Bipr  illustrated,  ' 
valuable  book,  "Profitable  Poultry,"  sent  for  3  cents. 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20,  Clarinda,  Iowa, 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 

Wesitrn  boundary  line 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
nortli  of  soutli  line  of 
Tenn.,  100  lbs.  or  more. 
35-lb.  Roll  c-fQA 

45-lb.  RoU  4Q<> 
2-Piy  1°? 
55-Ib.  RoU  AOA 

Each  Roll  100  Sq.  Feet 


Rubber 


Don't  think 

you  test  sample  of  old  reliable 
Guaranteed  "BRECO."  Why  pay 
more?  Investigate,  and  you  will 
order  here  today. 

BOOK  AND SAMPLE 

Book  proves  and 
shows  testi- 
tnonials  of 
Breco  Service.  Waterproof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities. 
Cement   and  nails  free. 
Write  today. 

The  BrcGse  BfoSm  COm 

Roofing  Dept.  24.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Free 


Sunflowers  for  Poultry 

SUNFLOWERS  is  one  of  the  best  crops 
the  poultrynian  can  raise.  The  sun- 
flower has  the  advantage  of  not  tak- 
ing up  much  room  on  the  ground,  and 
giving  a  fine  shade,  aside  from  its  feed 
value.  The  plants  grow  prolificall}-  in 
nearl}^  every  state,  and  their  culture  is 
not  confined  to  this  side  of  the  water. 

In  the  summer  the  poultry  can  be  al- 
lowed to  run  among  the  shady  rows  out 
of  the  sun's  heat  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  It  makes  one  of  the  finest  shelters  for 
the  young  ducks  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  seed  is  planted  early  in  the  spring 
and  does  well  in  a  rather  sand}-  soil  or 
light  loam.  Seed  should  be  planted  in 
rows  about  forty  inches  apart  and  about 
one  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  ac- 
cording to  how  high  the  stalks  are 
wanted  to  grow.  The  sunflowers  will 
hold  their  shade-producing  qualities  un- 
til they  have  been  bitten  by  the  frost 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  drop. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  feeding 
sunflower-seed  is  that  the  chickens  will 
harvest  it  themselves.  The  tops  or 
blossoms  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  as  sparrows  are  especially  fond  of 
the  seed,  and  if  left  on  the  stalk  until 
dry  it  is  eas}'  for  them  to  extract  the 
seed  before  the  usual  time  of  harvesting 
comes.  There  is  little  difficulty  about 
keeping  sunflower-seed  if  the  heads  are 
dried  out  after  gathering  in  some  place 
where  the  air  circulates  freely  and 
where  rats  cannot  get  at  them.  The  seed 
must  be  kept  from  freezing  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry.  After  the  heads  are  cut 
and  have  dried  enough  so  that  the  seed 
can  easil)'  be  removed  by  the  fowls, 
whole  heads  are  thrown  to  the  chickens 
for  them  to  work  at. 

Poultry  like  sunflower-seeds  as  well 
or  better  than  anything  that  I  ever  feed 
them,  and  there  is  never  sunflower-seed 
lying  about  the  coop.  One  can  not 
blarne  the  fowls  for  liking  it,  as  about 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  the  seed  from 
being  eaten  as  human  food  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  cracking  the  seed. 

I  have  never  kept  track  of  the  amount 
of  seed  I  have  raised  on  a  small  strip, 
but  the  North  Carolina  station  claims 
the  astonishing  yield  of  sixty-five  bush- 
els per  acre  of  the  seed.  Mammoth 
Russian  sunflower-seed  weighed  twenty- 
six  and  seven  tenths  pounds  per  acre, 
while  the  Black  Giant  produced  thirty- 
two  pounds. 

The  Corn  and  Sunflower  Combination 

More  sunflowers  and  corn  are  planted 
together  in  the  Eastern  states  than  there 
used  to  be.  The  two  grow  well  togeth- 
er, as  the  conditions  that  favor  one  also 
are  congenial  to  the  other.  They  both 
call  for  much  sunshine.  The  sunflower- 
seeds  are  mixed  with  the  corn  in  the 
planter,  the  aim  being  to  plant  the  corn 
grains  about  one  foot  apart,  and  to  use 
about  three  pints  of  sunflower-seed  of 
the  Mammoth  Russian  variet}-  on  each 
acre  of  land.  As  one  of  the  seeds  is 
much  lighter  they  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently so  they  will  feed  evenly.  The 
crop  is  cut  with  the  corn-harvester,  the 
large,  cutting-box  doing  the  best  work.  The 
combination  is'  grown  for  the  silo  and  the 
two  crops  are  run  through  the  ensilage 
cutter  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  grow- 
ers complain  that  the  heads  of  the 
sunflowers  are  heavy  to  handle,  but  the 
increase  in  protein  over  the  clear  corn 
product  is  enough  to  pay  for  the  har- 
vesting of  the  sunflowers. 

The  anahsis  of  fresh  sunflower-seed 
is  given  as  protein,  16.3  per  cent;  car- 
bohydrates, 21.4,  and  fats  21.2;  while 
the  analysis  of  dent  corn  is  protein, 
10.3  per  cent;  carbohydrates,  70.4,  and 
fats  5.  The  air-dried  seed  has  a  little 
less  fat  and  protein. 

For  poultry,  a  few  rows  of  sunflowers 
can  be  raised  close  to  the  fence  around 
the  yards  where  there  would  likely  be 
nothing  else  grown,  on  so  small  a  space 
that  the}'  will  apparently  be  raised  onh' 
for  shade ;  but  there  will  be  quite  a  bit 
derived  from  them  in  the  form  of  seed. 

Enwv  B.  Reid. 

Indigestion  in  the  Flock 

A^liCHiGAN  subscriber  writes:  '"About 
two  months  ago  my  White  Wyan- 
dottes  began  to  show  signs  of  diarrhea. 
The  droppings  are  whitish  color  and 
very  watery  looking.  They  seem  to  be 
healthy  otherwise.  I  feed  bran  and 
ground  corn  in  morning  with  a  little 
salt  all  mixed  with  warm  water,  also 
put  a  patent  poultry  food  and  black  pep- 
per in  their  mash,  and  give  a  little  corn 
at  noon,  perhaps  three  or  four  kernels 
apiece.  In  the  evening  I  feed  corn, 
about  one  quart  to  twenty-six  chicks." 
As  this  is  not  cholera — in  which  the 


discharge  is,  as  a  rule,  white,  due  to 
blood  breaking  through  the  intestines 
devoid  of  the  red  corpuscles — it  must  be 
due  to  one  of  these  causes — typhilitis 
bacteria  or  indigestion,  both  of  wh'.' 
can  cause  a  congested  liver.  Such  - 
liver  throws  too  much  work  upon  the 
kidneys,  hence  this  abundance  of  kidney 
secretion,  which  is  always  white  or  white 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

My  own  idea  is  that  indigestion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and  in  time 
the  fowls  would  show  sickness  and  die. 
Give  each  affected  fowl  two  grains  of 
calomel  to  begin  with.  Follov^-  this  with 
from  one  half  to  three,  fourths  of  a 
teaspoon ful  of  Epsom  salts  to  each — 
give  this,  say,  from  four  to  six  hours 
after  the  calomel.  For  a  week  after- 
ward, with  each  mash,  give  enough  soda 
so  tliat  each  fowl  gets  about  four  grains 
a  da}-.  This  is  the  only  sure  remedy 
known  for  anything  causing  liver  con- 
gestion and  kidney  overwork.  If  bac- 
teria be  the  cause,  the  calomel  rids  the 
system  of  them. 

You  are  feeding  too  much  corn.  Give 
the  bran  dry  and  feed  wheat  or  oats  in 
the  evening.  Shut  off  on  the  pepper  and 
on  patent  food,  unless — for  the  latter — 
once  a  week.  I.  M.  S. 

Spring  Poultry  Pointers 

Early  and  well-matured  chicks  should 
not  be  fed  with  the  late-hatched  ones, 
as  they  will  crowd  them  out,  eat  up  their 
feed,  trample  on  them  and  otherwise  use 
them  up.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  people  have  poor  luck  with  late- 
hatched  stock. 

Young  chicks,  on  starting  their  first 
feathers,  show  signs  of  feebleness  and 
are  droopy.  Change  their  diet,  give  them 
range  and  exercise,  and  furnish  better 
shelter.  A  little  sulphur  in  their  food 
will  be  beneficial. 

Rapidly-growing  chicks  frequently 
have  what  is  known  as  leg  weakness,  sit- 
ting upon  their  hocks  most  of  the  time, 
and  when  walking  they  are  weak  and 
trembly  in  the  legs  and  knees.  With 
bone-meal  added  to  their  feed,  a  little 
tincture  of  iron  in  their  water  and  clean, 
well-ventilated  coops  they  will  usually 
get  strong  and  active  again. 

Eyelids  of  young  chicks  watering  and 
sticking;  together  is  generally  caused  by 
their  taking  cold  and  approaching  a 
roupy  condition.  The  drop  of  tempera- 
ture morning  and  evening  leads  to  this. 
Young  chicks  if  a  little  hungry  will  stay 
out  from  under  the  hen  too  long  and 
become  chilled,  while  well-fed  chicks 
will  immediately  seek  the  care  and 
warmth  of  the  brood  hen. 

Watch  for  lice  and  mites,  and  keep 
them  down  and  out.  A  lousy  hen  can- 
not lay  eggs,  nor  can  young  chicks  grow 
if  covered  with  lice.  iMore  losses  are 
caused  by  lice  than  any  other  cause. 
Spray  your  houses,  nests,  perches  and 
brood  coops  often  with  a  good  liquid 
louse  killer  or  kerosene. 

At  last  the  farmer  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  wants  his  poultry  to 
pay,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  mongrel 
stock  and  install  thoroughbreds  and  the 
old  dilapidated  roosting-shed  must  be 
replaced  with  a  warm  and  comfortable 
hennery.  They  can  be  no  slipshod  work 
in  this  business.        A.  E.  Vaxdervort. 

All  About  Gapeworms 

TT  IS  wonderful  what  ideas  some  peo- 
*  pie  do  have  about  the  gapeworm — 
the  syngamus  trachealis  for  long  if 
you  want  to  call  it  that.  Its  history  is 
well  known  to  poultry  scientists  and 
yet  I  heard  a  woman  say  the  other  day 
she  knew  they  hatched  from  the  big  lice, 
because  every  chick  she  found  with  the 
gapes  also  had  lice.  As  some  poultry 
writers  speak  of  the  gapes  as  a  disease, 
in  that  case  that  woman's  chicks  had 
two  diseases — so  called.  But  as  all  who 
raise  chicks  should  know,  gapes  is  no 
more  a  disease  than  lice,  and  w-hile  the 
gapeworm  comes  from  an  egg  just  as 
lice  do,  the  egg  of  each  produces  onh" 
its  own  kind. 

The  gapeworm  is  one  of  the  strang- 
est living  things  on  earth.  It  is  not  a 
worm,  but  two  worms,  male  and  female, 
the  male  being  much  the  smaller  and 
growing  out  of  the  female's  body  just 
below  the  head.  Spread  them  out  under 
the  weakest  sort  of  a  microscope  or 
even  a  reading  glass  and  you  can  see 
them  plainly,  round  sucker  mouths,  cir- 
culatory apparatus  and  the  unhatched 
eggs.  Tiny  stickers  along  the  body  hold 
them  close  to  the  windpipe  where,  spread 
out  like  the  letter  Y,  they  suck  away  the 


chick's  life  blood  as  well  as  finally 
strangling  it  to  death. 

They  live  in  the  ground,  and  old  chip- 
yards  are  full  of  them.  They  infest  lit- 
tle pools  of  water.  They  are  often 
round  under  the  floor  boards  of  a  coop 
and  close  outside — in  waiting  for  the 
chicks. 

The  life  cycle  of  these  double  worms 
is  about  nine  days.  The  female,  when 
fully  matured,  is  slightly  over  a  half 
inch  in  length,  the  male  not  quite  one  ' 
fourth.  When  the  worms  have  com- 
pleted their  destiny  they  pull  apart,  let- 
ting loose  the  eggs,  then  die.  I  have 
found  them  dead  in  the  chick's  trachea. 

The  chicks  pick  up  both  worms  and 
eggs  from  the  ground  and  drink  them 
from  water  pools  in  the  yards.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  the 
crop.  Of  this  I  cannot  say,  but  this  I 
know  b}-  examination,  the  eggs  let  loose 
in  the  windpipe  will  hatch,  for  I  have 
seen,  under  th"  microscope,  a  drop  of 
blood  taken  iiom  a  chick's  throat, 
swarming  with  them.  Experiments  made 
time  and  again  show  that  they  reach  the 
crop  first,  in  the  worm  state,  anyway, 
and  from  there  those  not  hurried  into 
digestion  make  straight  out  and  for  the 
windpipe — an  easy  matter. 

That  fishing- worms  do  hand  some  of 
them  over  to  chicks,  I  know.  Gape- 
worms  will,  if  possible,  enter  a  coop 
where  chicks  are  kept  from  the  ground. 
They  nearly  disappear  in  hot  dry  weather. 
Older  fowls  do  have  them.  Crows  and 
pheasants  die  of  them.  I  saw  a  turkey- 
hen  once  with  her  throat  full  of  them, 
also  a  pullet.  The  older  chicks  that 
quirk  and  sneeze  so  at  night  have  them. 
But  the  older  the  chick,  the  less  harm 
is  done. 

Gapeworms  are  easily  killed.  This  is 
why  turpentine,  garlic,  onions  and  even 
certain  disinfectants  kill  all  present  in 
the  crop.  Once  let  them  reach  the  wind- 
pipe and  medicine  cannot  reach  them, 
for  anything  injected  into  the  windpipe 
will  oftener  kill  the  chick  than  save  it. 

Three  doubled  and  twisted  horsehairs 
— no  less  than  three — -is  the  best  remedj-. 
Wire  gape-extractors  or  blue-grass  hurt 
a  chick's  throat  and  cause  too  much 
bleeding.  Anybody  can  learn  to  gape 
chickens.  I  have  gaped  over  two  hun- 
dred in  a  season.  If  chicks  get  the  trou- 
ble at  a  week  old,  even  gaping  will  not 
save  them  at  times,  but  chicks  at  two 
weeks  old  and  over  need  not  be  left  to 
die.  Gapes  is  the  curse  of  my  poultry 
premises.  Lime  and  sulphuric  acid  have 
decreased,  but  never  entirely  eradicated 
it.  I  keep  the  same  horsehairs  from  year 
to  year,  stuck  in  a  bottle  half  full  of 
turpentine.  It's  too  much  trouble  to  hunt 
up  horsehairs  every  time  a  chick  needs 
to  be  gaped.  Then  some  hairs  will  not 
stay  twisted. 

Sit  on  a  low  step,  and  with  a  good 
light  on  the  chick's  throat,  hold  its  feet 
tight  between  your  knees ;  pull  up  on  the 
throat  with  the  left  hand  as  you  hold 
the  mouth  open  with  two  of  the  left- 
hand  fingers.  Then  you  can  look  into 
the  windpipe  and  see  the  worms.  If  the 
chick  seems  exhausted  after  two  or  three 
trials  with  the  horsehairs  in  its  throat, 
blow  in  its  mouth  and  wet  the  top  of  its 
head.  I.  M.  S. 

More  About  Guineas 

IT  SEEMS  that  there  is  quite  an  interest 
in  guineas  and  many  inquiries  for 
further  information  about  them  are 
coming  in.  The  eggs  are  smaller  than 
the  chickens  and  the  shells  are  harder 
so  that  eggs  for  hatching  are  safely 
shipped  for  long  distances  if  well  packed. 
Persons  having  a  surplus  of  either  stock 
or  eggs  might  make  it  pay  to  advertise 
their  stock  for  sale. 

Guineas  mate  oft'  in  pairs  if  there  are 
as  many  male  birds  as  females  in  a 
flock:  but  from  three  to  five  hens  can  be 
mated  to  one  cock,  which  is  more  eco- 
noniical.  Furthermore,  all  the  hens 
mated  to  a  cock  will  usually  lay  in  the 
same  nest  which  increases  the  chances 
of  finding  the  nest  and  also  avoids  so 
many  nests  being  hid  about  the  farm. 
Guineas  take  a  wide  range  if  allowed 
the  run  of  a  farm,  but  will  return  to 
their  usual  roosting-place  at  night. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
male  birds  hatched  from  a  sitting  of 
eggs  and  go  to  the  expense  of  purchas- 
ing new  ones,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Of  cpurse,  new  blood  should  be  intro- 
duced into  a, flock  occasionally,  but  the 
eggs  from  a  sitting  usually  represent 
the  blood  of  several  birds. 

A.  J.  Legg. 

Ducks  are  seldom  penned  in  small 
numbers  for  breeding,  but  are  usually 
mated  about  thirty  ducks  and  six  drakes 
in  one  flock. 
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Human  Corn-Shellers  Best 

ON'E  of  our  neighbors  was  much 
criticized  a  few  years  ago  because 
he  advocated  hand  shelling  of 
seed-corn,  but  to-day  many  of  our  best 
farmers  agree  with  him,  especially  those 
who  make  a  specialty  of  raising  fine 
corn  to  supply  a  seed  trade. 

That  man  tried  to  tell  his  neighbors 
lifty  years  ago  how  corn  shelled  by  ma- 
chinery would  rot  in  the  ground,  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,  when  hand- 
shelled  corn  would  go  through  in  fair 
shape.  But  shelling  on  a  sheller  was  so 
much  easier  that  few  .people  paid  any 
attention  to  the  argument.  Now,  as  the 
question  is  studied  to  the  minutest  point, 
it  has  been  found  that  this,  in  large 
measure,  is  true.  Not  only  is  this  phase 
of  shelling  important,  but  there  is  an- 
other, that  of  purity.  Corn  needs  the 
closest  attention,  to  prevent  cross- 
l)ollenation — or,  to  be  plain,  to  keep  the 


How  the  Writer  Shells  His  Seed-Corn 

pollen  of  one  variety  from  getting  on 
the  ripe  silks  of  another  variety,  which 
will  cause  a  cross — a  mixture. 

Many  farmers  fail  to  note  the  dust- 
like clouds  of  pollen  over  their  fields  in 
tasseling-time.  This  pollen-laden  breeze 
often  ruins  a  near-by  field  of  another  va- 
riety, so  far  as  the  worth  for  seed  is 
concerned.  The  corn-breeder  often  has 
a  tough  problem  to  keep  his  pure-bred 
corn  isolated  from  other  varieties.  His 
neighbor  often  enough  insists  on  plant- 
ing yellow  corn  just  over  the  fence  from 
his  pure  white  corn.  Then,  too,  insects 
from  fields  quite  a  distance  away  often 
come  flying,  dusty  with  pollen,  and  strike 
a  silk  which  is  in  a  receptive  condition. 

The  writer  shells  each  ear  by  hand  for 
his  own  planting,  carefully  watching  for 
any  kernel  showing  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  yellow,  all  such  being  discarded. 
However,  when  shelling  yellow  corn,  the 
mixed  kernels  should  be  removed  before 
shelling,  as  the  mixed  kernels  show  only 
a  white  cap,  which  is  hard  to  detect 
when  shelled.  Then,  too,  shelling  each 
ear  separately  gives  one  a  chance  to  dis- 
card ears  showing  grains  with  brownish- 
tinted  tips,  also  those  showing  a  kernel 
of  a  shape  off  standard. 

The  best  bred  corn  to-day  has  one 
fault,  that  of  setting  an  occasional  grain 
between  the  rows.  The  writer  thought 
this  might  be  eliminated  by  taking  out 
this  kernel,  and  possibly  the  ones  sur- 
rounding it,  but  the  past  season's  work 
in  this  direction  shows  no  decided 
change.  Yet  I  think  a  few  years  of  Care- 
fulness along  this  line  will  bring  marked 
improvement. 

Often  impro\ements  are  possible  by 
this  single-ear  hand  shelling.  For  slip- 
shod corn-raisers  the  method  may  be 
■'entirely  too  tedious  and  slow,"  but  all 
the  good  things  in  plant-breeding  come 
slow.  Omer  R.  Abr.\h.\m. 

Fertility  in  Smoke 

TT  TS  a  common  thing  all  over  this  sec- 
^  tion  to  see  a  sheet  of  fire  running  over 
the  pasture-fields.  Broom-sedge  burning 
is  in  season  at  any  time  during  late  win- 
ter or  early  spring  when  it  is  dry  enough. 

The  old  dry  broom-sedge  is  burned  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  the 
young,  tender  growth,  but  the  practice  is 
not  well-considered.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  humus-making  material  sent 
up  into  the  air  and  lost  to  the  soil  which 
produced  it.  Nor  is  this  all — the  ma- 
nure remaining  on  the  ground  from  the 
previous  year's  pasturing  is  also  lost. 
After  the  flame  has  passed  on  and  left 
a  charred  stubble,  there  will  still  be  curls 
of  smoke  here  and  there  that  on  exam- 
ination are  usually  found  to  come  from 
dried  animal  excrement  burning.  The 
fire  will  not  go  out  until  all  this  burns. 

Broom-sedge  is  a  natural  wild  grass 
that  covers  old  worn-out  fields.  It  is  a 
weak    effort    of    Nature   to    repair  the 


losses  of  the  soil  due  to  bad  farming, 
and  the  farmer  who  sets  fire  to  a  broom- 
sedge  field  is  doing  what  he  can  to 
counteract  her  efforts  to  restore  fertil- 
ity. It  would  be  much  better  to  run  the 
mower  over  the  field  just  about  the  time 
the  broom-sedge  stem  has  reached  its  full 
height,  but  before  it  gets  hard.  Broom- 
sedge  straw  rots  more  readily  if  cut  at 
this  season,  and  if  it  is  left  on  the  soil, 
it  will  act  as  a  mulch  and  save  not  only 
fertility,  but  moisture.  The  clipping  will 
also  discourage  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
running  briers.  A.  J.  Legg. 

Broom-sedge  isn't  the  only  good  thing 
we  burn  up.  Stubble,  straw,  leaves  and 
corn-stalks  send  up  their  smoky  protest 
to  heaven  all  over  the  country  against 
being  burnt.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
spoiled  the  fertility  of  an  Iowa  corn- 
field in  his  boyhood  by  burning  off  its 
corn-stalks.  He  wanted  to  see  the  fur- 
rows turn  over  clean  and  black,  and  the 
stalks  were  in  the  way.  It  took  some 
years  to  put  back  what  his  "neat  farm- 
ing" robbed  the  soil  of.  Vegetable  mat- 
ter ought  not  to  be  burned  unless  it  is 
infected  with  disease  or  noxious  seeds. 

Ridding  Land  of  Dewberries 

1  B.  B.,  of  Wetzel  County,  West  Vir- 
*  ginia,  writes  me  that  he  has  a 
six-acre  field  now  overrun  with  dew- 
berry-briers which  he  wants  to  get  into 
grass.  His  plan  of  running  the  disk 
over  the  field  before  plowing  is  a  good 
one,  but  I  do  not  think  fall  is  the  best 
season  to  do  it. 

The  tips  of  the  vines  take  root  in  the 
fall  and  spread  like  raspberry-vines.  I 
have  had  better  success  plowing  the 
ground  in  the  spring.  I  would  cut  the 
vines  with  the  disk  after  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  come  out,  leave  them  a  few  days 
to  wither,  then  turn  them  under,  pul- 
verize the  soil  well  and  sow  an  early 
variety  of  cow-peas.  I  would  drill  them 
in  with  a  wheat-drill  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  a 
good  grade  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
with  them.  The  peas  should  be  sown 
about  June  first  in  this  region,  most 
seasons.  New  Era  peas  would  ripen  by 
the  middle  of  August.  Hog  the  peas  off 
or  pasture  with  cattle,  work  the  land 
up  well  and  sow  to  wheat  with  grass  in 
the  fall  and  to  clover  in  the  spring.  Or, 
if  buckwheat  does  well  in  that  locality, 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  turn  the 
wheat-stubble  after  wheat  harvest  and 
sow  to  buckwheat,  timothy  and  clover. 
Grass  and  clover  do  better  here  sown 
with  buckwheat  in  July.  Then  mowing 
the  grass  will  discourage  the  growth  of 
running  briers  and  hold  them  in  check. 

I  prefer  the  cow-peas  to  corn,  as  the 
peas  enrich  the  soil,  which  is  desirable 
where  the  later  crop  of  grass  is  the 
main  object  sought.  A.  J.  L. 


3  HARD  HITTERS 


Here  are  Three  Hard  Hitters  from  our  43  different  models.  Every  gun  made 
in  The  Factory  of  Precision,  be  it  Rifle,  Shotgun  or  Pistol,  hits  hard  and  true. 


There  are  more  Stevens  Favorite  Rifles  sold  than  any  other  Rifle  Model  in  the  world,  because 
they  are  more  accurate  than  Rifles  of  other  makes  that  sell  up  to  fifty  dollars. 

Used  by  boys  because  of  the  price— used  by  men  because  of  BuU's-Eye  Accuracy. 

We  make  1,800  Favorite  Rifles  a  week— that's  why  we  can  sell  them  at  the  price  we  do  and  make 
them  by  the  same  methods  and  with  the  same  skill  used  in  making  our  heavier  Rifles  that  hold 
World's  Records. 

This  rifle  is  guaranteed  by  the  STEVENS  GUARANTEE,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  binds. 


VISIBLE  LOADING  REPEATING  RIFLE  No.  70. 

List  Price  $8.00 

You  have  fifteen  quick  shots  without  reloading— twelve  if  you  use  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridges. 
Two  Models:  One  takes  .22  short  only,  the  other  takes  any  one  of  three  cartridges— .22  short,  .22 
long  and  .22  Long  Rifle,  but  the  greatest  accuracy  is  obtained  by  using  .22  Long  Rifle  exclu- 
sively in  this  model. 

You  SEE  the  cartridge  go  into  the  chamber,  you  KNOW  when  the  rifle  is  loaded  and  ready 
to  shoot. 

This  model  is  used  extensively  throughout  the  country  for  exterminating  such  pests  as 
gophers,  weasels,  rabbits,  rats,  squirrels,  raccoons,  woodchucks,  hawks,  hares,  crows,  and  other 
crop  thieves.  The  rifling  in  this  barrel  is  so  precise  that  the  same  cartridge  will  shoot  straighter 
and  with  greater  penetration  than  it  will  in  any  other  rifle. 


REPEATING  HAMMERLESS  SHOTGUN  No.  520. 


(Solid  Breech)  List  Price  $27.00 


You  cannot  buy  another  Repeating  Shotgun  at  any  price  that  has  all  these  advantages: 

1.   The  safety  of  a  solid  steel  wall  between  3.    Easy  working  mechanism  that  with  Non 

you  and  the  shell. 


2.  The  Non-Balkable  feature  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  quickest  hand  to  clog  it. 


Balkable  feature  gets  in  six  shots  with  lightning- 
like rapidity. 

4.  Perfected  balance  and  racy  lines  which 
make  this  gun  a  Natural  Pointer- 


young  shooters  get  into  the  "sure  shot  class"  and  old  shooters  improve  their  scores  quicker  with  a  Stevens  than  with  any 
other  Repeater  known.    The  balance  and  general  finish  of  the  gun  make  this  possible. 

The  next  time  you  are  near  your  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  or  when  you  pass  your  Hardware  Store  ask  them  to  show  you 
the  Stevens  Line  and  if  they  do  not  carry  the  particular  firearm  you  would  like  to  see,  write  us  and  we  will  ship  same  to 
you  direct,  EXPRESS  PREPAID,  on  receipt  of  List  Price. 

What  Kind  of  Shooting  Are  You  Interested  in? 
SHARPSHOOTING,  TRAP  SHOOTING  OR  HUNTING? 

Write  us  which  one  and  we  will  send  you  a  detailed  letter  giving  you  invaluable  points  and  hints  on  either  target 
work,  trap  shooting  or  in  hunting  big  or  little  game.  Furthermore  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail,  FREE,  our  /  60- 
page  Gun  Book  with  209  illustrations  telling  you  all  about  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols  and  Rifle  Telescopes — the  largest 
assortment  of  high  grade  firearms  in  the  country  all  made  under  one  roof. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  734,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


WEIGHT  DIFFE 


CE? 


Going  to  buy  a  fence  ?    Then  be 
ware  of  the  mistake  of  counting  waste 
weight  as  strength.     Study  carefully  those  points 
where  wire  meets  wire.    In  all  fences  with  wraps,  ties 
or  clamps  remember  that  every  ounce  of  wire  in  those 
wraps,  ties  or  clamps  is  waste  wire,   dead  weighL  These 
bunglesome  holding  devices  add  nothing  whatever  to  strength 
but  detract  from  appearance,  effectiveness  and  durability 
You  know  that  you   have   to   pay   for  that  waste 
weight — also  you  pay  freight  on  waste  weight. 
Now  look  at  the 

"PITTSBURGH  PERFECT"  FENCE 

Not  an  Ounce  of  Waste  Weight  ! 

Wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point — the  weld  is  even  stronger 
than  the  wire.  The  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  of  the  same  guage 
(size)  wire  as  the  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  is  greater  than  the  selling  price 
of  the  "Pittsburgh  Perfect".  Judge  the  strength  of  a  fence  by  the  size  of  the 
wires.  Get  a  fence  with  stay  wires  as  large  as  line  wires — weaker  stay  wires 
make  a  weaker  fence.  Every  wire  in  the  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  is  of  open  hearth 
steel,  galvanized  by  our  improved  process.  Insist  on  seeing  this  fence.  It  is 
made  in  73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose. 
Your  dealer  sells  it.    Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ft  AGENTS  $30  A  Week 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED— We  show  you 
everything— help  you  get  started.  Only 
honesty  and  industry  required.  Just  show  and 
take  orders— anyone  can  do  it.  A  beginner 
should  make  75  sales  out  of  every  hundred 
calls— $75  made.  You  can  triple  your  income 
by  just  spare  time  work — a  nice,  clean,  good 
clothes  job  and  big  money  selling  the 


THOMAS  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

The  easiest.  Quickest,  fastest  selling  article 
ever  offered  the  public.  One  to  six  s<t1(1  to  a 
customer.  Peoplecan't  resist  bviyinir  it.  Y(^u 
can't  blame  them.  THINK  OF  IT-A  FIRE 
EXTINGHISHER  WITHOU'J'  WAI  KR.  A 
child  can  use  it.  Alwaysready.  Acts  instantl>. 
Absolute  protection  from  horrible  fire  acci- 
dents in  homes,  schools,  factories,  mines, 
stores,  office  buildings,  theatres,  etc.  A<wE>JTS 
WAXTKI>  IN  EVERY  COUNTY.  Enormous 
sales  and  big  profits  possible.  New  to  the 
market,  stores  can't  get  it.  Full  particulars, 
best  talking  points,  fastest  selling  plans, 
etc.,   FREE.    Write  now. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.  ^dTyT?,T'o'; 


Going  Fishing? 

Then  You1l  Need  Fish- 
ing Tackle  —  Here  are 
Three  Fine  Assortments 


Number  One 

Contains  34  Pieces  of  finest  quality  fishing  tackle, 
assorted  as  follows:  One  Electric  Wooden  Minnow 
Blended  Rainbow;  One  Double  Propeller  Glow  Spin- 
ner; One  Weedless  Casting  Spoon,  Nickel  Convex, 
Copper  Concave;  One  Carieion  Spinner.  I'cjished 
Nickel  both  sides;  One  Original  Casting  Spinner. 
Nickel  Convex,  Copper  Concave;  One  Original  Cast- 
ing Spinner.  White  Enamel  over  all;  One  Hercules 
Cable  Wire  Leader,  -(6  inch;  ^4  Dozen  Cincinnati 
Bass  Snelled  Hooks,  Double  Gut,  Gold  Medal  Qual- 
ity; Dozen  Sproat  Snelled  Hooks,  Single  i^ut. 
Gold  "Medal  Quality;  M  Dozen  Carlisle  S-ielled 
Hooks,  Single  Gut,  Gold  Medal  Qualitv-;  Dozen 
Connecting  Links,  Nickel  Plated,  assnrtfd  sizes; 
J)i  Dozen  Patented  Bass  Casting  Swivel  Sinkers, 
assorted  sizes. 

Number  Two 

Contains  21  Pieces  of  excellent,  durable  tackle, 
assorted  as  follows:  One  Magic  Wooden  Minnow. 
Aluminum  finish;  One  Furnished  Line,  near  silk  Hue, 
Float,  Hooks,  etc.,  complete;  Ten  Carlisle  Filed 
Point  Ringed  Hooks  assorted;  Six  Carlisle  Hooks, 
tied  to  silkworm  gut,  assorted;  One  Hank  ot  15  feet 
best  quality  braided  line;  Two  Clincher  Grooved 
Sinkers,  assorted. 

Number  Three 

Contains  15  Pieces,  assorted  as  follows:  No.  2265 
assortment  consists  of  one  good  quality  15-foot  Drah 
Line  on  Fancy  Jap.  Bamboo  Winder,  complete  with 
Hooks,  Sinker  and  three-color  Enameled  Adjustable 
Float,  one  extra  15-foot  Linen  Finish  Line,  four 
extra  Ringed  Carlisle  and  Kirby  Hooks,  assorted 
sizes,  and  six  Split  Shot  Sinkers. 

Our  Offer 

For  only  sixteen  S-month  trial  subscriptions  to 
Far.m  and  Fireside,  at  25  cents  each,  we  will  send 
you,  postpaid.  Outfit  No.  i.  nicely  packed  in  a  box 
made  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

For  only  five  S-month  trial  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  at  25  cents  each,  we  will  send, 
postpaid.  Outfit  No.  2. 

For  only  two  8-month  trial  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  at  25  cents  each,  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  Outfit  No.  3.     Send  your  orders  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Extra  Intensive  Gardening 

THIS  is  the  \ya}^  I  make  a  garden  of 
ni}-  small  lot  twenty-five  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 
In  the  twelve  feet  in  front  of  the 
house  I  have  my  flower-garden  with  a 
sequence  of  crocus,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
roses  and  all  choice  flowers  from  early 
spring  till  Jack  Frost  settles  the  whole 
business.  The  house  takes  thirty  feet, 
a  grape-arbor  ten  feet,  leaned  to  the 
liack  of  the  houSe,  which  leaves  me  a 
space  seventy-three  feet  by  twenty-one 
feet  wide.  The  brick  walk  and  a  strip 
for  flowers  by  the  fence  take  the  other 
four  feet. 

The  first  crop  is  three  rows  of  rhu- 
barb, twenty-one  roots.  By  placing  a 
box  with  the  bottom  out  over  each  root, 
I  find  I  can  pull  rhubarb  several  daj's 
earlier  and  twice  the  length  of  what  I 
have  grown  without  boxes,  giving  us 
plenty  all  summer  and  some  to  spare, 
which  I  sell  to  the  neighbors  for  five 
cents  a  dozen. 

Next  a  cold-frame  occupies  a  place 
twelve  b}'  six  feet.  This  I  keep  going 
all  the  time.  Over  winter,  one  half  is 
full  of  lettuce-plants  sown  September 
16th.  I  keep  thinning  them  up  to  Christ- 
mas and  there  are  thousands  left.  In 
the  other  half  are  three  rows  of  parsley 
and  about  five  hundred  early  Wakefield 
cabbage-plants  sown  September  16th 
wliich  are  ready  to  plant  out  by  the  end 
of  !March.  A  year  ago  last  Christmas  I 
lilanted  between  the  rhubarb  twelve  of 
the  strongest  cabliage-plants  I  had,  just 
for  experiment,  and  they  pulled  through 
all  right. 

I  used  to  co\er  the  glass  with  canvas 
in  sharp  weather,  but  found  that  it  was 
not  needed.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  are 
three  parts  hardy,  anyway.  It  is  damp- 
ness, not  cold,  that  kills  them.  Give 
plent}"  of  air  in  fine  weather;  do  not 
allow  a  drop  of  water  to  hang  on  the 
glass  inside  the  fraine.  Four  years  ago 
I  lost  all  my  plants  through  covering 
the  frame  too  close.  They  all  damped 
off.  Yet  if  it  is  covered  with  snow  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  I  never  clear  it  off. 
.\fter  the  snow  melts  away,  the  plants 
look  so  much  better — it  seems  to  pre- 
serve them.  After  losing  my  plants  of 
four  years  ago,  I  gave  seventy-five  cents 
a  hundred  for  the  regular  market  plants 
and  only  saved  half  of  them.  Three 
\ears  ago  I  planted  ovit  a  hundred  of  my 


The  Worst  Rain  Storm 
Cannot  Affect  It 

'  I  ""HE  soaking,  driving,  pelting, sleeting,  down-pouring  rains 
which  rust  and  pin-hole  tin  and  sheet  iron  roofs,  rot  and 
loosen  shingles,  wash  away  gravel,  and  crack  the  so-called 
rubber  roofings,"  make  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
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It  will  withstand  the  fiercest  "Weather- racket"  you  can 
imagine.  You  can  absolutely  rely  on  it.  It  is  backed  by 
a  business  reputation  of  over  70  years.  If  interested  in  roofing 
for  your  home,  barn,  shed  or  other  building  and  want  a  roof 
of  proven  economy,  send  for  our  large,  new  book,  "Storm 
Facts."     It  gives /ffc/j/    Yours  for  the  asking. 
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own  plants  ilarch  26th.  Next  morning 
there  was  three  inches  of  snow,  tips  of 
leaves  just  sticking  through.  The  day 
after  the  snow  was  gone  they  looked  as 
if  they  had  had  an  April  shower  on 
them,  and  I  began  cutting  cabbage 
June  2d. 

I  always  plant  six  rows  sixteen  inches 
apart  each  wa}-,  giving  ninety-six  cab- 
bage-plants, and  a  lettuce-plant  in  every 
square,  giving  eighty  lettuce-plants.  I 
reckon  that  patch  is  worth  ten  dollars 
to  me  on  an  average  for  the  one  crop. 
By  the  first  of  August  the  same  ground 
is  planted  with  three  double  rows  of 
White  Plume  celery — two  hundred  and 
ten  plants,  worth  five  dollars,  making  a 
total  of  fifteen  dollars,  besides  a  crop  of 
radishes  between  the  rows  of  celery,  on 
a  space  of  ground  nine  feet  wide  and 
twenty-one  feet  long.  Our  milkmen 
have  often  told  me  I  grow  more  on  my 
lot  than  some  farmers  do  on  two  acres. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  time  I  put  in  that 
counts. 

After  clearing  my  frame  of  cabbage- 
plants  last  year  I  transplanted  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  celery-plants  (White 
Plume)  into  the  six  feet  square  just  as 
an  experiment  for  self-bleaching.  Even 
with  another  twelve-inch  board  on  top 
of  the  fraine.  making  it  twenty-two 
inches  deep,  by  September  the  celery  was 
three  inches  above  the  frame.  I  began 
using  it  right  away,  pulling  every  other 
root.  September  18th  I  wanted  the 
frame  for  sov.'ing  cabbage-seed  so  I 
stripped  it  all  out  and  dug  a  hole  thirty 
inches  deep,  two  feet  wide  and  packed 
the  celery  in  straight  and  close,  root  and 
top  just  as  it  grew,  and  covered  the  hole 
with  boards.  It  was  the  best  celery  we 
ever  ate.  All  it  needs  when  in  the  frame 
is  plenty  of  washing-water  every  week 
and  the  frame  is  not  wanted  for  any- 
thing else  at  that  time. 

Last  year  on  April  16th  I  planted 
eight  rows  of  dwarf  peas  fifteen  inches 
apart,  cleared  them  June  23d,  replanted 
with  four  rows  of  bush  limas  two  feet 
apart  with  radishes  between  the  rows. 
On  April  18th  I  planted  four  rows  of 
bush  beans,  cleared  June  28th  and  planted 
the  same  day  four  rows  of  Savoy  cab- 
bage, radish  between ;  April  19th  planted 
nine  rows  of  onion-seed  ten  inches  apart, 
pulled  them  August  28th  and  sowed 
early-turnip  seed  the  same  day.  April 
19th  planted  seven  rows  of  early  carrot 
ten  inches  apart,  five  rows  of  parsnips 
twelve  inches  apart  and  two  rows  of 
beets  twelve  inches  apart;  these  three 
crops  lasted  all  season.  The  space  I 
have  left  I  sow  with  radish  and  cress 
every  other  row,  which  I  keep  thinning 
out  to  fill  in  with  tomatoes.  The  space 
at  the  head  of  the  cold-frame  bears  let- 
tuce and  cucumljers  That  finishes  my 
cropping.  They  ha.re  nothing  else  to  do 
but  grow  with  the  hurry-up  attention  I 
give  them.  I  am  a  night  watchman  and 
I  put  all  my  spare  time  in  the  garden, 
so  am  never  stuck  for  a  job.  I  give  my 
garden  a  good  three-inch  thickness  of 
stable  manure  and  trench  it  all  over 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  deep  in  De- 
cember, and  put  on  a  good  dressing  of 
air-slaked  lime  and  stir  it  in  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  open  for  planting. 

C.  Akhurst. 

We  are  all  interested  in  any  systein 
by  which  the  most  is  made  of  land.  Mr. 
Akhurst  here  shows  us  how  by  extra- 
intensive  culture  he  equals  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  of  wliom  Professor  King 
tells.  There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  for  the  city-dweller. 
It  is  by  such  devices  that  j\Ir.  Martin,  of 
Nebraska,  made  himself  well-to-do  on  a 
twentv-acre  farm.  Editor. 
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Alfalfa-Growing  in  Colorado 

X  pi..\XTiXG  alfalfa-seed  the  soil  should 
be  well  prepared.  If  it  is  to  be  planted 
on  an  old  grain  or  sugar-beet  field,  a 
good  disking,  followed  by  a  thorough 
harrowing,  will  put  the  seed-bed  in  good 
condition. 

As  the  plant  is  tender  until  the  second 
leaf  appears,  seeding  should  be  delayed 
until  danger  of  severe  frosts  is  past. 
The  seed  should  be  put  in  with  a  drill, 
about  tv;enty  pounds  to  the  acre,  though 
some  sow  as  much  as  thirty  pounds,  and 
a  few  as  little  as  ten.  Oats  are  usually 
sown  with  it  as  a  nurse  crop',  but  wheat 
is  better,  as  it  has  less  foliage  to  shade 
the  young  alfalfa.  It  is  a  good  plan  to' 
cut  the  grain  in  the  hay  stage,  especially 
in  an  irrigated  country,  as  the  alfalfa 
needs  watering  before  the  gram  is  ripe 
enough  to  cut. 

The  seed  germinates  quickl.v,  from,  one 
to  f^ve  days  in  germination  tests. 

The  second  year  the  field  will  be  ready 
for  business  and  should  be  cut  when 


about  half  the  stalks  show  blossoms. 
Rake  the  same  day  and  cure  in  cocks, 
stacking  before  it  is  dry  enough  to  scat- 
ter its  leaves  badly.  If  the  weather  is 
damp,  salt  may  be  scattered  over  the 
hay  when  stacking.  Keep  the  middle  of 
the  stack  very  solid  and  top  off  with  a 
thick  layer  of  old  hay  or  wild  grass. 
Weighted  baling  wire  should  extend 
from  end  to  end  and  several  times  across. 

The  hay  should  be  fed  dry  to  cattle, 
but  if  it  is  a  little  dusty  it  should  be 
dampened  for  horses.  Young  calves 
and  poultry  relish  the  loose  leaves.  If 
green  feed  is  at  a  premium  in  the  spring, 
turn  the  cows  on  it  when  it  first  comes 
up ;  in  this  case  the  cattle  should  be 
well  filled  up  on  hay  before  going  to  the 
field,  and  they  sliould  on  no  account  be 
turned  in  before  the  dew  dries  or  after 
a  shower. 

The  field  may  be  pastured  in  the  same 
way  in  the  fall  if  only  two  cuttings  of 
hay  are  desired,  or  the  second  crop  may 
be  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed,  in  which 
case  a  good  crop  of  fine-flavored,  extra- 
white  honey  may  be  looked  for.  if  the 
farmer  keeps  bees.  If  straight  hay  is  all 
that  the  owner  wants,  he  can  get  three 
and  sometimes  four  cuttings.  Where 
seed  is  raised,  the  threshings  make  good 
feed  for  loose  horses  or  young  cattle. 

Varah  a.  Armstrong. 

Growing  Crops  for  Humus 

jyioviNG  onto  this  farm  in  September  of 
1908  and  having  but  one  horse  and  no 
implements,  I  had  a  neighbor  put  in  an 
acre  of  rye,  figuring  that  I  would  have 
pigs  to  eat  it  off  the  next  summer.  This 
acre  of  ground  was  about  as  devoid  of 
humus  as  the  big  road,  and  although  we 
had  several  good  showers  just  before  it 
was  broken,  it  broke  up  very  cloddy, 
some  of  the  clods  being  as  large  as  a 
peck  measure  and  almost  as  hard  as  a 
rock.  But  by  the  next  summer  they  had 
disappeared  completely. 

The  rye  barely  came  up  before  winter 
set  in  and  grew  very  slowly  in  spring. 
Flaving  given  up  the  idea  of  getting  the 
pigs,  I  plowed  the  rye  under  when  it 
was  in  bloom;  in  places  it  was  four  feet 
tall,  while  on  the  poorest  soil  it  was  not 
more  than  a  foot  tall  and  thin  on  the 
ground.  I  harrowed  and  dragged  till 
the  soil  was  in  nice  shape  and  sov.-ed 
three  pecks  of  cow-peas  and  some  millet. 
It  made  a  quick  growth  and  by  Sep- 
tember was  in  good  shape  to  cut  for 
feed,  but  I  turned  it  under.  Before  do- 
ing so  I  spread  five  two-horse  loads  of 
manure  on  the  poorest  half  of  the  acre. 

While  oat-stubble  was  so  dry  one  could 
not  plow  it,  this  piece  was  moist  and 
mellow,  and  harrowing  and  dragging  put 
it  in  fine  shape  for  another  sowing  of 
rye.  Where  the  manure  was  spread,  the 
rye  was  six  inches  tall  by  December  and 
that  on  the  naturally  better  soil  which 
did  not  get  any  manure  was  two  or  three 
inches  tall. 

With  that  rye  plowed  under  this 
spring  and  the  piece  planted  to  corn,  I 
expect  to  get  fifty  bushels  off  the  acre, 
which  would  not  have  produced  five 
bushels  of  corn  before  the  rye  and  cow- 
peas  were  turned  under.  I  sowed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  a 
two-eight-six  fertilizer  with  first  crop  of 
rye,  but  the  other  two  crops  had  -none 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  tell  Farm  and 
Fireside  readers  later  on  just  how  much 
corn  I  get  from  this  acre  of  ground. 

W.  D.  Collins. 

Stopping  the  Washes 

IN  THOSE  sections  where  spring  rains  are 
frequent  and  heavy  the  farmer  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  filling  the 
washes  in  his  fields.  How  must  this  be 
done?  It  is  unwise  to  haul  out  the  ma- 
nure-pile and  dump  it  into  the  washes 
as  some  farmers  do.  This  robs  the  soil 
of  what  naturally  belongs  to  it  and  it 
accomplishes  nothing,  as  the  manure  will 
be  washed  down  the  gullies  into  the 
branches  and  on  to  the  rivers.  Neither 
is  it  wise  to  pile  the  old  straw-rick  into 
the  washes  unless  there  are  obstructions 
to  hold  it  when  a  freshet  is  on.  If 
stakes  are  driven  across  the  gully  at  in- 
tervals, however,  straw  piled  above  them 
serves  very  well  to  catch  the  sediment. 
Brush  and  rocks  also  can  be  dumped  in 
to  hold  the  loose  dirt.  I  have  sometimes 
used  old  stumps  very  effective!}'.  The 
point  is  not  how  much  you  can  dump 
into  the  gully,  but  how  much  you  can 
get  to  stay  there. 

A  gully  may  often  be  stopped  by  the 
planting  at  its  head  and  along  its  bottom 
of  some  vigorous  shrub  or  tree  which 
will  catch  the  debris  of  the  run-off  and, 
when  the  evil  is  cured,  may  be  removed 
if  desired.  W.  D.  Nf.sle. 
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The  Overland 
The  Simplest  Car 

The  Overland  outsells  all  other  cars,  largely 
because  of  its  matchless  simplicity. 


Building  Up  the  Pastures 

THE  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  permanent,  pastures  on  land 
that  cannot  be  economically  culti- 
vated is  an  important  problem.  In  the 
Old  World,  the  grass  crop  has  long  been 
rated  at  its  true  value,  and  systematic 
methods  have  secured  the  maximum 
growth,  until  these  countries  occupy  an 
enviable  position  in  the  live-stock  world. 
We  in  America  have  follov^'ed  a  less  in- 
tensive practice.  Every  year,  however, 
sees  an  increased  need  of  such  improve- 
ment. We  have  the  best  of  grasses  for 
grazing  and  a  sufficient  variety  to  be 
adapted  to  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 

Some  make  a  great  mistake  by  over- 
stocking pastures.  So  long  as  this  is 
.contitiued  there  is  not  much  use  of  talk- 
ing improvement.  The  ground  is  robbed 
of  its  covering,  the  sun  gets  at  the  un- 
protected grass  roots  and  shrivels  them, 
while  the  soil  moisture  rapidly  evapo- 
rates, leaving  the  surface  baked  to  about 
the  consistency  of  an  oak  plank.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  to  divide  such  land  into 
three  lots  and  pasture  each  in  turn,  thus 
giving  the  grass  a  chance  to  grow  and 
the  cattle  a  frequent  change.  My  plan 
is  to  renew  one  of  these  lots  every  three 
years.  Each  spring  one  lot  is  given  a 
thorough  harrowing,  together  with  a 
light  application  of  barn-yard  manure, 
say  five  or  six  tons  to  the  acre.  .  This 
is  where  a  manure-spreader  is  almost 
indispensable  for  spreading  this  small 
amount  of  manure  evenly  over  the  whole 
area;  this  gives  much  better  results  than 
when  a  large  quantity  is  used,  as  would 
be  necessary  with  hand  spreading. 

In  seeding  for  pasturage,  the  purpose 
should  be  to  so  mix  the  different  varie- 
ties as  to  secure  a  succession  of  grasses 
maturing  at  different  times  throughout 
the  season.  Moreover,  the  selection  must 
be  governed  largely  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  requirements  of  uplands  being 
radically  different  from  those  of  low- 
lying  section  lands.  Here  in  Ontario, 
however,  the  following  standard  mixture 
has  proved  good  almost  everywhere : 
Orchard  grass,  four  pounds ;  meadow 
fescue,  four  pounds;  tall  oat  grass,  three 
pounds;  timothy,,  two  pounds;  meadow 
foxtail,' two  pounds;  alfalfa,  five  pounds; 
alsike  clover,  two  pounds,  and  white 
clover,  two  pounds,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  This 
amount  is,  of  course,  intended  for  the 
first  seeding,  when  establishing  a  pas- 
ture. As  reseeding  becomes  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  only  those  grasses 
that  are  growing  scant  need  be  sown, 
and  then  only  in  such  quantities  as  the 
circumstances  demand. 

Because  of  its  extreme  earliness  and 
its  ability  to  resist  droughts,  orchard 
grass  has  a  decided  value  in  any  pas- 
ture. It  thrives  on  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  doing  well  on  low  lands  and  in 
shaded  locations.  A  quick-growing  af- 
termath is  furnished,  which  is  relished 
by  stock,  particularly  horses  and  sheep. 
Close  grazing  will  not  hurt  it  and  rather 
tends  to  reduce  the  bunched  appearance 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  plant.  Its 
susceptibility  to  injury  by  frost  will 
sometimes  retard  growth  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season. 

Meadow  fescue  is  essentially  a  perma- 
nent pasture  grass,  as  it  does  not  be- 
come well  established  until  the  third 
year.  Like  orchard  grass,  it  commences 
growth  early  in  the  spring  and  will  con- 
tinue green,  until  late  in  the  fall.  It  is 
not  a  poor-land  grass,  doing  its  best, 
on  rich  and  fairly  moist  loam,  though 
quite  suitable  to  a  variety  of  soils. 

In  dry  districts  and  on  light,  sandy 
land  the  tall  oat  grass  is  perfectly  at 
home.  It  grows  throughout  the  season, 
stands  drought  and  yields  a  good  after- 
math. Though  it  is  somewhat  bitter, 
stock  eat  it  well.  On  low  fertile  clays 
and  clay  loams  meadow  foxtail  should 
form  part  of  the  grass  mixture.  It  re- 
quires about  three  years  to  become  es- 
tablished, but  under  good  conditions  will 
sometimes  maintain  itself  for  twenty 
years. 

Timothy,  though  popular,  is  not  a  first- 
class  pasture  grass  in  the  same  sense  as 
most  of  the  foregoing.  It  will  not  with- 
s'^and  close  grazing  and  suffers  severely 
from  drought.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  it  affords  only  a  scant 
aftermath.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  however,  it  makes  a  good 
growth  and  is  relished  by  all  stock.  On 
low-priced  or  low-grade  pasture  it  pays 
to  give  it  a  place,  as  it  will  thicken  the 
sward  during  the  first  year  or  two  until 
the  more  permanent  grasses  are  estab- 
lished. 

Every  pasture  ought  to  have  some  of 
the  clovers  in  it.  They  raise  the  feed- 
ing value  of   the   forage,   and  are  no 


small  factor  in  producing  a  heavier 
growth,  through  their  ability  as  soil  im- 
provers. Of  this  family,  alsike  is  best 
adapted  to  comparatively  wet  lands ; 
white  clover  generally  does  well  on 
rather  poor  upland  soils,  while  alfalfa 
prefers   an    intermediate  location. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  build  up  a  pas- 
ture into  an  asset  of  real  value,  it  is  good 
econoni}'  to  study  the  characteristics  of 
the  grasses  one  may  wish  to  sow.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  sow  blue-grass  seed, 
as  on  suitable  lands  it  comes  in  natural- 
ly. The  same  may  be  said  of  many  in- 
ferior grasses,  that  are  practically  weeds, 
so  far  as  feeding  value  is  concerned. 
Ungrazed  patches  show  they  are  dis- 
tasteful to  stock.  Pasturing  mixed 
stock — not  too  many — of  horses,  sheep 
and  cattle,  would  in  such  cases  prove 
economical,  as  what  was  undesirable  to 
one  might  be  preferred  by  some  of  the 
others. 

First,  know  your  soil  and  the  grasses 
you  wish  to  grow,  then  test  your  knowl- 
edge in  a  small  way,  say  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar's  worth  to  the  acre  each  year. 
Keep  at  it  and  gradually  add  new  va- 
rieties. Crowd  out  the  weeds  and  en- 
courage a  vigorous  growth"  by  a  regular 
top-dressing  with  good  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. If  this  treatment  does  not  ulti- 
mately enable  you  to  maintain  a  cow  to 
the  acre,  it  will,  at  least,  pay  you  a 
handsome  profit  on  your  investment. 

J.  Hugh  McKenney. 

Cow- Peas  for  Iowa 

A  N  lovvA  reader  has  asked  me  about 
the  Iron  cow-pea.  This  is  a  medium 
late-maturing  variety,  a  vigorous  grow- 
er that  makes  a  heavy  vine  which  holds 
its  leaf  perfectly  green  until  the  pods 
are  ripe.  The  peas  are  small,  but  the 
pods  are  long.  Less  seed  per  acre  is  re- 
ciuired  than  in  the  case  of  larger-sized 
seeds.  I  should  think  the  Iron  pea  was 
rather  a  late-maturing  variety  for  Iowa. 
It  requires  the  full  growing  season  to 
mature  seed  here  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  New  Era  pea  matures  about 
one  month  earlier  and  is  a  good,  all- 
around  variety.  A.  J.  Legg. 


The  Overland — hardly  more  than  two 
years  old — has  become  the  sensation  of 
motordom. 

Four  factories,  employing  4,000  men, 
turn  out  140  Overlands  daily  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  demand. 

Texas  takes  1,500,  Kansas  1,000,  Iowa 
1,000,  Nebraska  750 — all  for  this  season's 
delivery.  So  it  is  in  every  section  where 
this  remarkable  car  has  been  known  for 
a  year. 


One  reason  is  that  the  Overland  is 
almost  trouble-proof.  The  usual  com- 
plex features  have  all  been  eliminated. 

A  child  can  master  the  car  in  ten  min- 
utes.   A  novice  can  run  it  and  care  for  it. 

One  simply  pushes  pedals  forward  or 
backward  to  get  on  low  speed,  high 
speed  or  reverse.  It  is  as  simple  as 
walking. 

The  car  almost  cares  for  itself.  Many 
an  owner  has  run  from  7,000  to  10,000 
miles  without  even  cleaning  a  spark  plug. 


No  expert  is  needed.  And  the  cost  of 
upkeep  is  the  smallest  of  any  capable  car. 


Then  the  Overland  gives  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  car  in  existence. 
This  is  due  to  our  enormous  production 
and  our  automatic  machinery. 

For  |i,ooo  you  can  get  a  25-horsepower 
Overland  with  a  102-inch  wheel  base. 
No  other  car  of  such  size  and  power  sells 
nearly  so  low. 

For  $1,250  you  can  get  a  40-horsepower 
Overland  with  a  112-inch  wheel  base.  All 
prices  include  five  lamps  and  magneto. 

Know  the  Facts 

More  people  are  buying  Overlands 
than  any  other  car.  There  must  be  some 
very  strong  reasons,  and  those  reasons 
will  appeal  to  you. 

We  have  two  free  books  which  will  tell 
you  the  facts.  Every  motor  car  lover  should 
read  them.  Cut  out  this  coupon  as  a 
reminder  to  write  for  these  books  today. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co! 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Licensed   Under  Selden  Patent 

Please  send  me  the  two  books  free. 


$1,000  to  $1,500. — According  to  size,  style  and  power 


THE  time  has  come  to  order  your  binder  twine  for  the  1910  harvest.  Twine  dealers  are  placing 
orders  for  their  season's  stock.  The  mills  are  running.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  the 
twine  question.  It  is  something  that  requires  careful  consideration.  The  success  of  your  har- 
vest will  depend  on  the  uninterrupted  work  of  your  binder,  for  no  binder  can  work  well  if  you  use  a 
cheap  grade  of  binder  twine. 

It  is  our  aim  to  have  every  farmer  who  uses  I  H  C  twine  go  through  the  1910  harvest  season 
without  a  break  in  the  field.  We  have  much  more  at  stake  than  merely  selling  twine.  Your  interests 
and  ours  are  the  same. 

We  know  that  the  raw  materials  from  which  I  H  C  twines  are  spun  have  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre  that  insure  greater  strength  than  is  found  in  any  other  twine.  They  are  evenly  spun — smooth 
running — do  not  tangle  in  the  twine  box — work  well  in  the  knotter,  insuring  perfect  binding  and 
perfect  tying.  They  insure  your  being  able  to  work  your  binder  through  the  entire  harvest  season  with 
greatest  speed  and  economy  and  are  therefore  practical  profit  insurance. 

Those  who  buy  cheap  twine  will  certainly  have  trouble — delays  due  to  tangles,  knots  and  breaks 
will  mean  the  loss  of  valuable  time — and  every  delay  at  harvest  time  will  cut  down  your  profits. 

There  is  a  sure  way  to  avoid  this.  Let  the  experience  of  the  past  be  your  guide  in  purchasing  your  twine. 
The  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  a  safe  guide.  Their  decision  should  have  more 
weight  with  you  than  the  statement  of  any  twine  manufacturer.  These  farmers  knOAv.  They  have  the  same 
problems  confronting  them  that  you  have.  They  have  no  axe  to  grind.  Thej^  do  not  sell  twine.  They  are 
only  interested  in  results. 

I  H  C  Brand  of  Sisal — Standard  Sisal 
Manila  or  Pure  Manila 

Are  the  twines  used  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  They  have  been  proved  to  give  the  best 
results.  Eighty-five  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  use  Sisal.  It  is  smooth  running  and  works  at  steady  tension 
without  kinking  or  tangling  in  the  twine  box — insuring  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tying.  Its  only  equal  is  the 
really  high  grade  Manila  twines  such  as  bear  the  I  H  C  trade-mark. 

Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical  on  this  twine  proposition.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  selling- twine. 
We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  successful  operation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  binders.  On  their  successful 
operation  depends  our  success — and  we  know  they  cannot  operate  successfully  with  poor  twine.  No  binder 
made  can.  For  this  reason  we  have  given  the  twine  problem  careful  study.  When  we  say  "Stick  to  Sisal  or 
high  grade  Manila  bearing  the  I  H  C  trade-mark"— we  do  so  because  we  know  them  to  be  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  binder  twine. 

But  we  don't  ask  you  to  do  as  we  say.  We  want  you  to  be  the  judge.  But  your  judgment  to  be  right  should  be  based  on 
facts— not  on  the  statement  of  any  twine  man.  And  the  fact  is— that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  use  I  H  C  twine. 
Sisal  or  Standard  (which  is  made  from  pure  Sisal)  comes  500  feet  to  the  pound;  high  grade  Manila,  600  feet  to  the  pound;  Pure 
Manila,  650  feet.  See  your  local  I  H  C  dealer  at  once  and  let  him  know  how  much  you  will  need.  If  you  want  more  facts  on  binder 
twine,  write  direct  to 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  Chicago  USA 

(Incorporated) 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

One  Year  (24  numbers)  ....  50  cents 
Canadian  Subscriptions    .     I  Year,  75  cents 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


PUBUSHED  BY 

THE    CROWELL    PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    I  1  E^st  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Copyright.  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  easterii  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  23^  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  5J  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  Vork  address. 


Laws  Should  Favor  Fertility 

AT  THE  Alinnesota  Conservation  and  Agricultural 
/A  Development  Congress,  President  Charles  R.  Van 
Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  repeated 
liis  demand  that  our  laws  be  so  framed  as  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  our  phosphates.  Doctor  Van  Hise 
is  one  of  our  greatest  educators  and  is  also  a  broad 
thinker  along  sociological  lines.  He  first  stated  this 
demand  in  a  way  to  attract  attention  in  the  White 
House  conference  of  governors — which  conference 
was  the  beginning  of  the  real  growth  of  the  conser- 
\ation  movement. 

The  Van  Hise  phosphate  doctrine  is  radical,  but  fun- 
damentally appealing.  H,  as  we  are  taught,  the  soil 
is  permanently  depleted  b\-  every  crop  taken  off,  the 
time  will  come  when  our  farms  will  be  no  longer 
productive  and  we  shall  have  to  starve  or  reimport 
from  some  now  undiscovered  deposit  the  phosphates 
we  are  no'.i-  sending  to  the  depleted  soils  of  Europe. 
The  world  will  be  phosphate-hungry  and  we  shall 
have  to  buy  back  on  a  dear  ip.arket  the  natural  wealth 
we  have  allowed  to  be  drained  off  at  cheap  rates. 
There  is  a  phosphate  combine,  the  control  of  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  Schmidtmann,  a  German  capitalist, 
who  is  the  Rockefeller  of  the  phosphate  business. 
Xearly  all  the  phosphate  mills  of  this  country  and 
Europe  are  controlled  by  him.  Our  supply  is  being 
rapidly  decreased  and  this^  great  combine  of  mills  is 
under  such  control  as  to  cut  of?  all  hope  that  the 
needs  of  our  soils  will  receive  the  slightest  con- 
sideration at  its  hands.  Our  own  trusts  are  not  ex- 
pected patriotically  to  look  out  for  posterity ;  how 
much  less  may  such  solicitude  be  looked  for  from  a 
German  corporation  or  one  controlled  by  foreigners? 

Doubtess  the  phosphate  people  would  fly  to  the 
courts  to  have  de-clared  Unconstitutional  a  law  for- 
bidding them  to  take  away  the  fertility  of  our  con- 
tinent, but  we  believe  that  the  law  asked  for  by 
Doctor  Van  Hise  would  be  supported,  and  that  the 
matter  should  be  studied  and  the  law  passed  if  needed. 
We  are  all  interested,  east,  west,  north  and  south. 

The  laws  should  favor  fertility,  and  the  railway 
companies  should  out  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
sedulously  seek  to  keep  in  their  own  territories  all 
the  elements  of  plant-food  which  can  possibly  be  re- 
tained. !Most  of  our  wheat  is  shipped  as  wheat,  in- 
stead of  as  flour.  This  involves  to  this  country  an 
enormous  waste  of  the  fertility  in  the  loss  of  the 
bran  and  by-products.  In  the  bran  of  every  bushel 
of  wheat  is  fertility  which  is  worth  in  the  market 
not  less  than  twent\-hve  cents  at  present  prices  for 
fertilizers.  All  the  wheat  of  Canada  should  be  milled 
in  the  United  States,  in.  so  tar  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  This  is  impossible,  though  our  milling  capacity 
is  ample,  because  of  our  tariff  and  our  railway  rates. 
The  tarift'  laws  have  allowed  the  exporting  miller  to 
draw  back  nearly  all  the  duty  he  paid  on  importing 
tlie  wheat,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell  the  by- 
products duty  free  in  the  local  markets.  Our  tariff' 
laws  literally  forced  the  exportation  of  all  this  fer- 
tility. A  ruling  has  recently  been  made  allowing  the 
bran  and  other  by-products  to  be  sold  localh",  on  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  of  th"eir  actual 
value.  This  is  better,  but  it  is  still  wrong.  The  bran 
we  need  to  buy  for  our  cows  should  be  let  in  free, 
to  enrich  the  soils  of  the  United  States.  Canada's 
soil  exploitation  would  then  benefit  us  instead  of 
Europe. 

* 

Get  a  little  of  that  good  land  out  from  under  the 
stumps  and  stones  on  }our  farm  this  year. 

Indiana  has  won  the  prize  for  the  largest  and  best 
ear  of  corn  at  the  National  Corn  Show  several  years 
in  succession.  The  man  who  won  the  prize  the  last 
time  says  he  v.-orked  up  to  this  ear  seven  years.  .A 
bimiper  crop  isn't  made  in  a  .■reason. 

Bob  Seeds,  of  Birmingham,  Pennsylvania,  known  as 
the  farmer-lecturer,  who  has  been  lecturing  all  over 
this  country  on  "How  God  ]\Iade  the  Soil  Fertile,"  has 
now  published  his  lecture  in  book  form.  Mr.  Seeds — 
there  is  something  agriculturish  about  the  name — lec- 
tures to  sell  his  book,  and  then  sells  his  books  to  create 
a  desire  to  hear  him  lecture  again. 


Work  for  the  International  Sheep  Fair 

^XEW  international  stock  show  at  Chicago  is  pro- 
jected. This  is  to  be,  according  to  its  prospectus, 
"exclusively  for  sheep,"  but  will  not  be  so  exclusive 
as  to  exclude  goats.  The  separation  of  these  two 
animals  is  apparently  to  be  deferred  to  a  later,  if 
not  the  last  day.  Collie  and  shepherd  dogs  will  also 
be  allowed  ''in,"  and  there  will  be  demonstrations  of 
shearing,  sorting,  grading  and  other  operations  in  wool 
and  mohair,  and  contests  in  dipping,  butchering  and 
other  shepherd's  work. 

If  the  show  is  decided  upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  economic  side  of  the  wool  business  will  not  be 
neglected.  Alost  of  our  flock-masters  have  been  taught 
to  think  that  sheep  cannot  be  successfully  grown  ex- 
cept under  the  protection  of  a  tariff.  This  places  the 
wool  business  in  a  most  ticklish  situation ;  for  the 
wool  tariff  has  fewer  friends  outside  the  sheepmen 
and  the  wool  manufacturers  than  almost  any  other 
schedule.  Even  Mr.  Taft  is  against  it,  though  he 
stoutly  defends  every  other  schedule  in  the  Aldrich- 
Payne  bill.  Wool-growers  should  study  the  matter 
and  see  just  how  much  they  need  this  tariff'.  We 
know  that  sheep  are  grown  profitably  by  English 
shepherds  on  land  higher  in  price  than  ours,  and  in 
competition  with  the  world.  Why  can't  we  do  the 
same?  Could  we  not  do  it  if  we  knew  our  business? 
Do  we  know  our  business?  These  questions  may  well 
be  discussed  at  such  a  fair  as  this  in  contemplation. 
For  there  are  a  lot  more  people  who  wear  clothes  than 
there  are  wool-growers,  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
without  a  tarift  at  almost  any  time  now. 


Foresight  is  better  than  looking  five  times  after  it  is 
too  late. 

Give  the  bo_\s  a  big  patch  to  farm,  and  thev  w'on't 
leave  the  old  home. 

There  is  too  much  grumbling  and  too  little  song  in 
the  world.  If  \ou  sing,  you  won't  throw  clods  at  the 
horses. 

Only  the  ignorant  now  take  patent  medicines.  The 
ignorant  do  not  read  the  first-class  periodicals.  There- 
fore, it  no  longer  pays  to  advertise  patent  medicines  in 
the  first-class  magazines. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  experience  in  apply- 
ing coarsely-crushed  limestone  to  the  soil,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  their  reports.  The  sort  of  limestone 
used  is  important  to  be  stated. 

A  National  Bureau  of  Health 

'T'HERE  is  something  anomalous  about  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  Government  health 
service.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  military.  Once  the 
W'eather  Bureau  was  under  arm}-  control,  and  the 
weather  observers  were  officers  of  the  army,  with  al- 
lowances for  forage  for  their  horses  and  other  non- 
sense. When  the  service  became  really  important,  it 
was  transferred  to  civil  life  and  became  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pub- 
lic health,  one  would  think,  would  be  better  served 
by  a  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  as  recommended  by 
President  Taft  in  his  message.  The  great  questions 
which  confront  us  in  the  conservation  of  the  public 
health  are  for  the  civil  investigator,  not  the  military 
surgeon.  The  later  have  done  great  work,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  great  work,  it  has  been  unmilitary. 
Doctor  Stiles  has  immortalized  himself  by  his  brilliant 
and  classic  study  of  the  hookworm,  but  it  was  not  an 
arm}-  necessit\-  at  all  which  prompted  the  work.  So 
many  tasks  confront  us  in  the  matter  of  public  health 
that  they  transcend  in  importance  the  whole  army  and 
the  whole  navy.  The  bureau  w-hich  deals  with  them 
should  be  a  ci\il  unit  with  capacity  for  independent 
growth.  When  we  become  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  we  shall  find  it  quite  as  necessary  to 
take  the  control  of  our  river  improvements  from  the 
army  engineers  and  give  the  work  to  civil  engineers 
better  qualified  for  it  than  army  engineers  can  be. 
The  army  and  navy  may  well  be  freed  from  these 
anomalous  duties. 


The  Rural  Schools  on  Trial 

'J'HOSE  who  think  the  present  rural  schools  as  good  as 
we  need  must  be  prepared  sooner  or  later  to  sup- 
port their  case  with  argument ;  for  the  rural  schools 
are  due  to  be  reexamined  as  never  before.  The  re- 
port of  the  Countr\-  Life  Commission,  adA'Ocating  '"a 
new  kind  of  rural  school,"  has  only  accelerated  the 
existing  movement  for  different  schools. 

Farming  communities  here  and  there  are  becoming 
convinced  that  their  boj'S  and  girls  are  not  having  a 
square  deal.  It  is  not  a  square  deal  to  the  country 
boy  to  send  him  out  into  the  world  without  industrial 
training,  while  the  city  boy  receives  industrial  train- 
ing. Such  a  deprivation  will  place  the  country  boy 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  at  a  disadvantage,  in 
both  city  and  country. 

The  industrial  education  which  every  'school,  rural 
or  urban,  should  seek  to  give  is  training  for  the  life 
by  which  the  pupils  are  surrounded.  —Rural  schools 
should  impart  education  in  rural  industry.  If  they 
fail  to  do  this,  they  fail  to  give  the  country  boys 
and  girls  a  square  deal. 

The  inherent  lack  in  the  country  schools  is  that 
they  seek  to  imitate  the  city  schools.  The  city  schools 
have  been  in  the  past  rather  poorly  adapted  to  the 
real  life  of  the  city,  but  they  have  not  been  adapted 
at  all  to  the  life  of  the  country.  Our  rural  teach- 
ers are  apt  to  come  from  the  city  schools,  and  they 
try,  of  course,  to  mold  the  rural  schools  to  the 
forms  of  the  only  schools  they  know.  The  great  mass 
of  knowledge  that  lies  about  the  country  child's  voca- 
tion is  never  touched.  We  give  the  farm  boy  or  girl 
the  schooling  which  the  merchants,  clerks  and  day- 
laborers  of  the  city  have  prepared  for  their  children. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  cities  to  teach 
agriculture  in  the  city  schools.  With  this  we  have 
little  sympathy.  The  city  schools  should  be  adapted 
to  the  making  of  good,  skilful,  city-dwellers.  The 
country  is  the  place  where  agriculture  should  be  in- 
fused into  everj'  period  of  the  school  year.  Let  the 
city  children  stay  in  fhe  city,  where  their  home  life 
is  a  valuable  part  of  their  education.  Let  the  country 
children,  stay  in  the  country,  where  they  find  the  life 
out  of  school  a  half-training  for  the  life  of  the  farm. 
Swapping  populations  with  the  cit}-  involves  enormous 
waste.  The  city  people  coming  to  the  country  will 
scarcely  ever  become  good  farmers,  and  the  farmers 
going  to  town  have  to  forget  their  old  trade  and  learn 
new  ones.  This  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  With  the 
one  part  of  it,  farmers  have  little  to  do :  but  the  evil 
of  the  flocking  of  farm  children  to  the  city,  we  can 
do  much  to  remedy  by  making  every  rural  school, 
not  only  a  place  where  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic are  taught,  but  where  everything  in  the  way  of 
instruction  shall  be  faced  toward  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  and  the  life  of  the  farm.  As  a  preparation 
for  this,  we  need  much  work  among  teachers  and 
school  officers,  and  much  thought  by  all  of  us.  For, 
after  all,  the  rural  schools  are  what  the  farmer  makes 
them,  and  always  will  be. 

"On  the  Side" 

'pHERE  are  many  people  w'ho  make  money  "'on  the 
side."  Poultry  is  a  side  line  for  most  farmers. 
It  paj'S  because  the  fowls  pick  up  things  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste.  The  dairy  was  almost  univer- 
salh'  a  side  line  thirty  years  ago  in  the  middle  West, 
and  is  such  on  thousands  of  farms  yet.  There  are 
many  other  side  lines  which  farmers  might  take  up 
with  profit,  if  they  only  thought  of  them.  Few  are 
the  farms  which  have  not  the  facilities  for  something 
of  the  sort.  Farm  and  Fireside  hopes  soon  to  print 
some  letters  giving  actual  experiences  of  those  who 
have  made  successes  "on  the  side."  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  letters  from  those  who  can  tell  of  actual 
experiences,  either  of  themselves  or  others.  Let  us 
have  names  and  dates  and  places,  but  not  for  pub- 
lication unless  desired.  If  we  use  your  letter,  we 
shall  pay  for  it,  of  course.  If  not,  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  offered  the  world  of  farmers  a 
bit  of  helpful  information,  anyhow.  Please  let  us 
have  your  e.xperiences  and  observations  relating  to 
"Agricultural  Side  Lines." 
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The  Inside  of  the  Great  Investigation 

A  Complete  and  Accurate  Statement  of  the  Evidence  Brought 

Out  in  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  Inquiry 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver,  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Lobby 


JUDSON  C.  WELUVER 


THE  congressional  committee  investigating  the  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  feud  has  been  taking  testimony 
for  several  weeks  and,  at  this  writing,  is  not  in 
sight  of  the  end  of  its  labors.  Something  like  two 
thousand  printed  pages  of  testimony  have  been  taken 
which  probably  very  few  people,  aside  from  the  law- 
yers and  the  committee,  will  ever  read.  Out  of  the 
maze  of  testimony  it  is  perfectlj'  apparent  now  that 
adroit  special  pleaders  are  going  to  be  able  to  find 
v/herewithal  to  sustain  almost  any  theorv  or  set  of 
conclusions  they  want  to  promulgate. 

In  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  state  in  simple  form 
the  substance  of  what  has  developed  thus  far  a  word 
about  the  joint  committee  of  twelve  which  is  conduct- 
ing the  investigation.  The  committee's  procedure,  its 
attitude  toward  witnesses,  its  treatment  of  evidence, 
have  all  justified  the  impression  that  it  would  attempt 
to  vindicate  Ballinger.  Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  been  extremely  antag- 
onistic to  the  Pinchot  case  and  to  the  Pinchot  witnesses. 
Senator  Root,  of  New  York,  though  somewhat  more  dip- 
lomatic about  it,  has  been  quite  as  biased  in  favor  of 
Ballinger.  Representatives  Olmsted,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Denby,  of  Michigan,  must  be  similarly  classified.  Sena- 
tor Flint,  of  California,  has  been  more  nearly  fair,  but 
on  the  whole,  like  Senator  Sutherland,  of  Utah,  is 
disposed  to  be  mildly  antagonistic  to  the  Pinchot  case. 

Indifference  on  the  Minority  Side 

QENATORS  Purcell,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Fletcher,  of 
Florida,  Democrats,  while  taking  no  very  active  part, 
have  indicated  a  disposition  to  be  fair.  But  they  are 
both  new  senators,  utterly  inexperienced  in  this  sort 
of  work  and  entirely  incapable  of  coping  effectively 
with  the  legal  knowledge'  of  Root  or  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  Nelson  possesses  of  everything  con- 
cerning the  public  domain.  If  the  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  had  been  sincerely  concerned  about  making  the 
investigation  a  real  one  and  getting  more  out  of  it 
than  a  mere  political  play,  they  would  have  insisted 
that  two  experienced  and  thoroughly-tried  men, 
equipped  to  cope  with  such  veterans  as  Nelson  and 
Root,  should  represent  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Call,  of  Massachusetts,  has  taken  very  little  part  in 
bringing  out  testimony,  but  has  been  distinctly  fair. 
Mr.  Madison,  of  Kansas,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Republican  insurgents  of  the  House.  He  has  in- 
dicated a  decidedly  strong  partizanship  of  Pinchot 
and  antagonism  for  Ballinger.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  anybody  watching  the  case  day  by  day  must 
agree  that  he  is  the  one  man  on  the  committee  who 
has  indicated  a  desire  to  make  the  inquiry  bring  forth 
illumination  of  the  things  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  to  know  about.  Finally  there  are  two 
Democratic  representatives  on  the  committee,  Mr. 
James,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Graham,  of  Illinois,  both 
strong  critics  of  Ballinger  throughout. 

Half  a  Billion  Tons  of  the  People's  Coal 
J^ow  as  to  what  has  been  actually  brought  out.  Mr. 

Pinchot  had  charged  that  the  public  interest  in  the 
public  domain  was  unsafe  under  the  guardiancy  of 
Mr.  Ballinger  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Lewis  R. 
Glavis  had  charged  that  the  department  under  Bal- 
linger had  been  friendly  to  the  so-called  "Cunningham 
group"  of  claimants  to  very  valuable  coal-lands  in 
Alaska.  The  Glavis  and  Pinchot  people  long  ago  in- 
sisted that  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  Alaska  syndicate 
were  certain  to  get  these  coal-lands  if  once  they  were 
patented  to  the  Cunningham  claimants.  Cunningham 
and  his  associates  denied  this,  and  the  Ballinger  peo- 
ple branded  it  as  mere  imagining. 

The  thirty-three  Cunningham  claimants  have  filed 
on  about  five  thousand  acres  of  coal-lands  in  the 
fnidst  of  the  Katalla  coal-field  in  southern  Alaska. 
The  lands  are  so  located  that  they  dominate  the  entire 
field.  Representatives  of  the  Guggenheim-Morgan 
syndicate  recently  testified,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  that  whoever  controlled  the 
Cunningham  claims  would  control  the  entire  Katalla 
field.  They  said  that  in  that  field  were  at  least  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  available  coal,  in  the  mining  of  which 
there  would  be  a  profit  to  whoever  controlled  the  field 


of  from  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  There,  in  brief, 
is  what  the  Cunningham  claims  stand  for. 

Was  Pinchot  dreaming  and  was  Glavis  crazy  when 
they  charged  that'  Cunningham  meant  Guggenheim  and 
that  if  these  lands  were,  once  patented  to  the  Cun- 
ningham claimants  they  would  at  once  become  the 
property  of  the  Guggenheim  syndicate?  Stephen  Birch, 
managing  director  of  the  Guggenheim- Morgan  syn- 
dicate, answered  that  question  when  he  frankly  told 
the  Territories  Committee  that  the  syndicate  had 
bought  an  option  on  the  Cunningham  claims  for, $250,- 
000  and  would  take  them  over  just  as  soon  as  the}' 
were  patented!  Cunningham  himself  had  made  an 
affidavit  that  the  Guggenheim-Morgan  syndicate  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  lands.  Plainly,  either 
Cunningham  or  Birch  had  lied.  Plainly,  likewise, 
Birch  didn't  lie,  for  the  statement  he  made  was  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  interest  of  his  syndicate. 

Not  only  did  Cunningham  tell  a  falsehood  in  this 
affidavit,  but  that  false  affidavit  was  turned  over  to 
Ballinger  to  be  presented  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Garfield  as  the  conclusive  argument  why  the  Cun- 
ningham claims  should  be  put  to  patent.  Ballinger 
accepted  this  service  during  1908,  in  the  interim  be- 
tween, his  retirement  as  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  his  return  to  official  life  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

To  say  the  Cunningham  affidavit  was  false  does  not 
prove  that  Mr.  Ballinger  knew  it  was  false.  But 
leaving  that  aside,  Mr.  Ballinger  in  accepting  this 
very  questionable  legal  employment,  was  specifically 
violating  a  law  which  forbids  an  official,  after  retiring 
from  service  in  one  of  the  government  departments, 
from  prosecuting  in  that  department  any  claim  against 
the  government  for  a  long  period  after  his  retirement. 
Mr.  Ballinger,  then,  may  have  been  entirely  innocent 
in  the  matter  of  lugging  the  perjured  affidavit  all  the 
way  from  Seattle  to  Ohio  in  order  to  present  it  in 
person  to  Secretary  Garfield.  It  is  hard  to  believe  so 
good  a  lawyer  as  he  is  reputed  to  be  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  any  case  he  was  violating 
both  the  law  and  common  decency  in  performing  such 
service  under  the  circumstances. 

Cunningham  Gets  the  Benefit  of  Every  Doubt 

^j^K  WILL  now  go  back  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Ballinger 
was  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
and  Cunningham  was  trying  hard  to  get  these  prec- 
ious claims  patented.  Louis  R.  Glavis,  special  agent, 
had  been  investigating  these  claims.  An  agreement 
among  the  individual  claimants  to  combine  their  hold- 
ings after  securing  their  patents  would  have  made 
all  the  claims  illegal  and  fraudulent.  Glavis  told 
Ballinger  he  believed  .there  was  such  an  agreement, 
but  admitted  he  could  not  yet  prove  it.  That  was  in 
December,  1907.  Notwithstanding  this  adverse  re- 
port, Ballinger,  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  ordered 
the  Cunningham  claims  patented.  Glavis  learned  of 
this  order  and  telegraphed  a  heated  protest  to  Wash- 
ington. By  the  time  it  was  received  the  patents  were 
actually  drawn  up  ready  for  execution  and  delivery ; 
a  fact  which  alone  indicates  that  the  Land  Office  was 
working  with  remarkable  and  unaccustomed  celerity 
in  the  matter  of  getting  this  particular  set  of  claims 
to  patent.    Such  speed  was  almost  without  precedent. 

The  determined  protest  of  Glavis  prevented  the  pat- 
ents being  issued  after  they  had  been  drawn.  They 
are  still  being  held  up. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Ballinger's  justification  for  ordering 
that  these  patents  be  issued,  in  the  face  of  Glavis'  ad- 
verse report  on  them.  The  Ballinger  people  claimed 
that  another  special  agent,  D.  K.  Love,  had  reported  in 
favor  of  patenting  the  claims.  Ballinger  claimed  he  was 
simply  acting  upon  the  Love  report  and  ignoring  the 
Glavis  report.  But  when  the  Love  report  was  put  into 
the  testimony,  it  was  found  he  had  only  partially  inves- 
tigated and  that  his  report  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses adverse.  By  no  possible  construction  could  it 
be  made  reasonable  excuse  for  issuing  the  patents  in 
the  face  of  the  opposition  of  Glavis,  with  his  much 
more  complete  information. 

But  assuming  that  the  Love  report,  on  its  face,  was 
favorable  to  the  claims.  In  accepting  the  advice  of 
Love  in  preference  to  that  of  Glavis,  did  Mr.  Ballinger 
display  the  wise  discretion  of  a  good  executive  officer? 


The  answer  to  that  has  been  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  testimony.  Glavis  himself,  after  the  patents  had 
been  held  up,  proved  his  case  by  getting  from  Cun- 
ningham the  documentary  evidence  that  there  was  a 
combination  and  unity  of  interests  among  the  claim- 
ants which  made  them  fraudulent! 

At  the  time  of  these  transactions  Ballinger  was 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.  After  he  became 
secretary,  he  nominally  turned  over  all  matters  re- 
lating to  these  claims  to  Assistant  Secretary  Pierce. 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  shown  that  without  special  reference 
to  this  set  of  claims  he  issued  various  general  orders 
designed  to  hasten  all  pending  matters  to  conclusion. 
Haste  was  just  what  the  Cunningham  claimants  wanted. 

One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  Ballinger  did  before  re- 
tiring as  Land  Office  Commissioner  was  to  appear 
before  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee,  urging  a 
bill  that  would  have  enabled  the  Cunninghams  to  get 
their  patents,  despite  that  the  claimants  had  entered 
into  a  combination.  Before  it  passed,  this  bill  was 
amended  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave  some  uncertainty 
whether  it  cured  the  defect  incident  to  the  combina- 
tion. That  question  was  submitted  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Pierce,  who  made  a  ruling  that  the  new  law 
did  meet  this  point.  Under  this  ruling,  if  it  was  cor- 
rect, the  last  excuse  for  refusing  to  patent  the  claims 
had  been  removed. 

Ballinger  Tries  to  Keep  the  Cat  in  the  Bag 

^ND  here  comes  a  curious  coincidence.  Glavis  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Washington  when  that  ruling  was 
made.  He  protested  to  Secretary  Ballinger  that  Pierce 
was  wrong  in  his  construction  of  the  law  and  urged 
that  the  question  be  sent  to  the  attorney-general  for 
an  opinion.  Secretary  Ballinger  agreed ;  Glavis,  as- 
sisted by  some  other  people  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, prepared  a  letter  to  the  attorney-general,  and 
left  it  with  Mr.  Ballinger  for  signature.  Mr.  Bal- 
linger gave  Glavis  to  understand  that  he  would  for- 
ward it  to  the  attorney-general;  but  instead  of. doing 
so  he  sent  this  letter  also  to  Assistant  Secretary  Pierce, 
thus,  of  course,  destroying  all  chance  of  getting  the 
Pierce  ruling  reversed. 

Glavis,  sorelj'  disgusted,  told  his  troubles  to  Henry 
M.  Hoyt,  then  one  of  the  government's  law  officers, 
and  asked  his  advice.  Hoyt  looked  up  the  matter, 
became  convinced  Glavis  was  wrong  and  went  to  the 
attorney-general  and  the  President  about  the  matter. 
The  result  was  that  through  this  channel,  which  Mr. 
Ballinger  had  seemingly  been  so  anxious  to  keep  out 
of,  there  was  secured  from  the  attorney-general  an 
opinion  which  reversed  the  Pierce  ruling,  and  held 
that  the  claims  were  fraudulent  and  could  not  be 
patented,  despite  the  new  law.  Air.  Hoyt,  while  on 
the  witness-stand  before  the  investigating  committee, 
recounted  these  transactions  in  most  convincing  fash- 
ion and  his  testimony  probably  did  as  much  to  break 
down  any  remaining  confidence  in  Secretary  Balling- 
er's sincere  purpose  to  protect  the  government  as  any 
development  since  the  controversy  began. 

Whitewash,  Tar  and  a  Ray  of  Light 

"T^HE  foregoing,  I  believe,  covers  pretty  well  the  sub- 
stance of  what  has  been  developed  by  the  investi- 
gation thus  far.  Those  who  have  studied  it  most 
carefully  have  been  most  impressed  that  it  makes  an 
exceedingly  bad  showing  for  Secretary  Ballinger. 

As  to  the  conclusions  of  the  committee,  it  seems 
probable  that  three  reports  will  be  submitted.  I 
should  venture  the  guess  that  Senators  Nelson,  Root, 
Flint  and  Sutherland,  and  Representatives  McCall, 
Olmstead  and  Denby,  constituting  just  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  will  plaster  Secretary  Ballinger  with 
an  iridescent  coat  of  whitewash.  I  should  guess 
further  that  Senators  Purcell  and  Fletcher,  and  Rep- 
resentatives James  and  Graham,  all  Democrats,  will 
make  a  very  strong  anti- Ballinger  finding.  And, 
finally,  I  would  venture  that  Mr.  Madison  will  make 
the  one  report  which  will  commend  itself  to  unbiased 
and  temperate  people  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  case, 
devoid  on  the  one  side  of  partizan  rancor  and  on  the 
other  side  making  no  attempt  to  whitewash  Ballinger 
or  to  conceal  a  disaffection  with  his  course,  amounting 
to  conviction  that  he  is  an  unfit  person  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  Interior  Department. 
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M  one y- Making   for  Women 

Raising   Squabs   and  Pigeons 


By  Sarah  T.  Lyon 


With    Photographs    by  Author 


WHEN  one  stops  to  consider,  it  is  surprising  what 
a  variety  of  things  present  themselves  in  which 
women  can  sncceed. 
The  fields  that  are  open  to  her  are  so  many  and 
varied  that  there  is  considerable  latitude  allowed  her 
in  the  matter  of  choice. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  rural  pursuit,  none  proved  more 
interesting  to  me  than  that  of  raising  pigeon  squabs, 
and  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert,  either,  to  suc- 
ceed from  the  very  start,  as  I  can  vouch  from  actual 
experience. 

To  read  the  catalogues  of  breeders  of  homing 
pigeons,  who  sell  birds  to  the  beginner,  some  of  the 
most  misleading  and  extravagant  claims  are  made 
as  to  the  monev-making  possibilities  in  this  field  of 
effort. 

One  catalogue  reads  that  "Every  pair  of  homing 
pigeons  will  rear  eleven  pairs  of  squabs  a  year,  or  a 
pair  every  month  in  the  >-ear,  except  the  month  of 
February." 

Such  statements  are  gross  misrepresentations  to  lure 
the  inexperienced,  for  experience  has  proved  again 
and  again  that  five  pairs  of  squabs  from  a  pair  of  good 
breeders  is  a  fair  average,  and  even  at  this  the  profits 
are  considerable. 

To  make  a  start  does  not  require  much  capital,  as 
a  building  eight  feet  wide,  eight  feet  high  and  twelve 
feet  long,  with  wired  flight  yard,  will  afford  ample 
and  comfortable  quarters  for  a  hundred  or  more 
breeders. 

While  a  number  of  breeders  advocate  a  cross  be- 
tween the  homer  and  the  Runt,  claiming  that  the  squabs 
will  be  much  larger  because  of  the  Runt  blood  in  the 
parents,  yet  experience  has  proved  again  and  again 
that  the  pure  homing  pigeon  is  the  best.  They  are 
hardier,  better  feeders  of  their  young  and  not  so  prone 
to  disease  as  the  cross  breeds.  It  is  wise  to  buy  from 
reliable  and  experienced  breeders. 

If  30U  make  your  start  with  a  few  pairs  of  mature 
homing  pigeons,  under  no  circumstances  give  them 
their  liberty,  for,  true  to  the  instinct  that  gives  them 
their  names,  they  will  fly  away  and  try  to  return 
to  their  former  quarters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  birds  really  need 
a  greater  range  of  flight  than  that  afforded  them  in 
their  houses  together  with  the  attached  flight-yards, 
which  should  be  wired  in  on  all  sides. 

Some  expense  can  be  saved  by  utilizing  existing 
buildings  on  the  place  and  attaching  wired-in  fli,ght- 
yards  to  the  same.  Pigeons  readily  make  themselves 
at  home  and  are  contented  with  what  they  get,  pro- 
vided they  are  properly  protected  from  the  elements 
and  supplied  with  food  and  water. 

It  is  a  shame  to  raise  pigeons  in  old  boxes  nailed 
to  the  sides  of  a  barn,  as  the  birds  suft'er  during 
severe  weather,  and  when  having  such  freedom,  often 
do  much  damage  to  the  fields  and  gardens  and  are 
prey  for  hawks,  ow'-ls  and  pot  hunters.  Such  quarters 
are,  to  say  the  least,  untidy,  and  a  varietj-  of  reasons 
urge  us  to  confine  them  in  proper  quarters  where  they 
are  constanth-  under  our  control. 

Have  one  or  more  panes  of  glass  in  the  south  side 
of  the  structure  used,  with  holes  cut  through  the 
front  of  the  building  near  the  top,  with  .  alighting- 
boards  on  the  outside,  and  have  the  openings  open  into 
the  flight-yard,  which  should  be  as  wide  as  the 
building,  about  eight  feet  high  and  about  twenty  feet 
long. 

The  flight-yard  should  be  boarded  up  on  the  sides 
and  end  to  a  distance  of  two  feet.    They  should  be 


A  picture  of  two  baby  squabs  which  are  just  one  week  old 


covered  with  one-inch-mesh  wire  net  to  keep  out  spar- 
rows and  other  enemies  which   molest  the  pigeons. 

Have  at  least  three  alighting-poles  in  each  yard,  rest- 
ing on  the  wire  net  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
as  the  birds  greatly  enjoj-  a  resting-place  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ground. 

As  pigeons  breed  in  pairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  in  each  house  a  home  for  each  famil\%  and 
for  this  purpose  boxes  two  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide 
with  a  partition  in  each  box  and'  an  alighting-board 
are  the  ^very  best. 

\Mien  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  house,  each  box  is 
open  ill  front,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  wood 
that  should  be  nailed  across  the  front  to  prevent  the 
yoimg  squabs  fall- 
ing oiit  of  the  box. 

It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for 
a  pair  of  birds  to 
have  young  squabs 
in  one  side  of  the 
box  and 
the  other. 

The  interior  of 
the  house  and  the 
nesting  -  boxes 
should  be  white- 
washed and  kept 
spotlessly  clean. 
Cleanliness  is  more 
necessary  in  a 
pigeon-house  than 
in  a  hen-house.  It 
is  well  to  store 
all  pigeon-manure 
in  barrels,  as  flor- 
ists are  generally 
glad  to  pa\'  a  fair 
price  for  it. 

Pigeons  require 
plenty  o  f  water 
and,  therefore, 
care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that 
drinking-fountains 
are  near  them  and 
tliat  the  water  is 
a  1  w  a  3' s  clean. 
Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  pigeons  are 
most  particular 

about  the  water  they  drink.  They  will  not  take 
defiled  food  or  drink  unless  they  are  actually  starved 
into  it. 

The  feed  for  the  pigeons  should  be  near  them  in 
hoppers,  built  on  the  gravit\-  plan,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  birds  be  fed  in  open  boxes, 
as  the}'  are  certain  to  scatter  the  contents  all  over  the 
,  floor. 

The  floor  of  iheir  house  should  be  thoroughly 
whitewashed  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  gritty  sand 
sprinkled  over  the  floor,  for  grit  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  good  health  of  the  birds. 

.\  great  many  people  feed  their  pigeons  quantities 
of  hemp-seed  and  then  wonder  why  they  die. 

A  little  now  and  then  is  all  right,  but  too  much  is 
fatal. 

For  feed,  give  them  two  parts  whole  corn,  two 
parts  wheat  and  one  part  Inick  wheat,  with  an  occa- 
sional dash  of  whole  oats.  Under  no  circumstances  feed 

them  cracked  corn. 

Cracked  oyster- 
shells  should  al- 
ways be  near  in  a 
pan  and,  as  pigeons 
are  fond  of  salt, 
a  piece  of  dried 
salt  codfish  should 
be  nailed  w  here 
they  can  peck  at  it. 

Always  keep  the 
feed-boxes  filled  up 
so  that  the  pigeons 
can  have  access  to 
food  at  all  times, 
when  the}'  have 
young  ones  to 
feed. 

Both  the  male 
and  female  set  on 
the  eggs,  the  male 
during  the  day  and 
the  hen  at  night. 

The  eggs  hatch 
in  sixteen  days  and 
it  is  astonishing 
how  fast  they 
grow.  "  The  parent 
birds  take  good 
care  of  their  young 
and  assume  all  re- 
s  p  o  n  s  i  b  i  1  ity  of 
feeding    and  rais- 


ing them  until  they  are  ready  for  the  market.  Pigeons 
are  faithful  creatures  and  remain  in  pairs  for  years, 
and  if  an  accident  happens  to  one  of  them,  will 
frequently  refuse  to  mate  a  second  time  the  same 
season. 

Avoid  all  violent  action  among  the  birds,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  catch  a  bird  nothing  is  better 
for  the  purpose  than  an  ordinary  crab  net. 

Filth  and  lice  can  be  overcome  in  a  large  measure 
by  giving  the  birds  proper  attention  and  using  one- 
inch-mesh  wire  netting  in  the  flight-yards  to  keep  the 
sparrows  out. 

By  frequent  baths,  the  old  birds  kill  most  of  the  lice, 
and  a  little  insect-powder  scattered  in  the  nest-boxes 


will  keep  the  babies  comfortable  and  clean.  Pigeons 
bathe  daily. 

Pigeons  are  susceptible  to  disease  and  the  best  cure 
is  prevention. 

"Going  light"  is  a  disease  and  is  a  tubercular  af- 
fection of  the  bowels,  and  such  birds  as  are  affected 
should  lie  removed  from  the  flock. 

Squabs  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  a  cankerous 
mouth,  and  burnt  alum  should  be  applied  to  the  sores. 

Never  under  any  conditions  buy  white  wheat — al- 
ways buy  red,  for  the  former  very  often  causes 
diarrhea. 

To  fatten  squabs  for  the  market,  once  a  week  give 
them  a  meal  of  stale  bread  which  has  been  steeped  in 
skim-milk  and  squeezed  almost  dry  again. 

The  squabs  are  ready  for  market  when  the}'  are 
ready  to  fly  from  the  nest  and  are  easily  caught. 

The  matter  of  color  is  one  of  choice  and  some 
breeders  prefer  the  white  homers  to  the  slate  colored, 
as  the  dressed  squab  presents  a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

Squab-raising  may  be  repellant  to  most  women  when 
it  comes  to  the  killing  and  dressing  for  market,  but 
this  objection  can  be  overcome  as  in  the  matter  of 
raising  poultry  for  market. 

.\  man  can  be  hired  to  do  the  killing  and  picking  at 
stated  times  or  else  the  birds  can  be  sold  alive. 

If  any  woman  shrinks  from  this  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness, she  need  never  kill  the  squabs,  but  can  rear  them 
to  maturity  and  sell  them  as  breeders  to  those  starting 
in  the  business.  There  is  always  a  ready  market  for 
first  class  breeders,  the  prices  ranging  from  one  dollar 
to  two  dollars  a  pair,  while  in  the  case  of  good 
specimens  often  as  much  as  four  dollars  a  pair  can  be 
realized. 

If  you  start  with  a  few  pairs  of  birds,  the  best  way 
to  increase  the  number  is  to  sell  the  squabs,  and  use 
the  money  to  buy  mature  birds,  for  it  takes  pigeons 
six  months  to  reach  maturity,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  two  extra  houses  in  which  to  keep  the  growing 
liirds,  as  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
regular  brood-pen.  If,  however,  you  have  specially- 
mated  birds  and  desire  to  raise  their  progeny,  you 
must  watch  the  nests,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  ones 
get  out  on  the  floor  (the  old  ones  generally  push 
them  out  when  the  eggs  in  the  second  nest  hatch) 
they  can  fend  for  themselves,  and  should --be  removed 
to  a  nursery-house,  where  all  feed  must  be  cracked 
to  the  size  of  rice  for  several  weeks.  When  one  de- 
sires to  build  up  size  and  good  points,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  two  nursery-houses,  and  so  be  in  a  position 
to  select  the  best  birds  from  dift'erent  parentage  to  mate. 
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A GOOD  deal  is  said  from  time  to  time 
about  work  for  work's  sake.  There 
is  a  lovely  theory  sometimes 
preached  that  we  ought  to  just  simply 
love  making  bricks,  running  engines,  op- 
erating machines,  following  the  plow  and 
washing  dishes. 

All  this  is  nonsense.  Fortunately  much 
of  the  necessary  work  of  the  world  is 
pleasant.  Fortunately  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  it  finds  pleasure  in 
the  efficient  performance  of  work.  But, 
after  all,  much  of  the  day's  work  all 
along  the  line  is  and  must  be  hard  and 
unpleasant.  We  work  because  we  have 
to.  We  have  to,  because  we  must  live. 
And  by  the  "we"  who  must  live  is  meant 
the  wife  and  the  children. 

And,  really,  most  of  it  simmers  down 
to  a  matter  of  the  children,  doesn't  it? 
The  children  keep  the  lamp  burning  over 
the  sewing-machine  until  dawn  the  da^-s 
before  school  opens.  The  children  cause 
the  thrill  of  terror  at  the  thought  of  the 
unpaid  mortgage  rapidly  maturing.  The 
children  give  the  jo}-  to  the  Sunday  af- 
ternoon walk  about  the  fields  as  the  corn 
jumps  three  i'lches  overnight  after  a 
shower,  and  the  j-ellowing  wheat  pulsates 
toward  harvest  in  waves  of  light  and 
shadow.  These  things  are  in  themselves 
as  beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream ;  but  back 
of  much  of  their  beauty  is  the  feeling 
that  corn  and  wheat  and  cattle  and  sheep 
mean  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-raised 
and  happy  children. 

Then  why  not  live  more  completely  for 
the  children?  Why  not  take  them  more 
definitely  into  our  plans?  Why  not  think 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  doing  the 
square  thing  by 
them  ? 

I  claim  that,  while 
w  e  spend  millions 
for  schools,  we  are 
wasting  most  of  the 
money.  I  claim 
that  the  country 
child  is  not  getting 
his  share  of  pro- 
gress. I  claim  that 
the  rush  of  our 
young  people  to  the 
cities  is  natural  and 
quite  to  be  expected 
in  -view  of  the  ^  fact" 
that  we  are  educat- 
ing them  in  schools 
that  impress  them 
with  the  feeling 
that  the  happy  life 
is  to  be  found  in 
the  city,  and  the  un- 
successful, f  r  u  s  - 
trated,  narrow, 
humdrum  life  is  to 
be  lived  in  the  coun- 
try. The  first  propo- 
sition is  false.  And 

whatever  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  fact 
that  our  training  in  the  rural  schools  is 
not  adapted  to  making  the  most  of  coun- 
try life. 

The  American  rural  schools  made  the 
pace  for  the  world  a  century  ago — yes, 
fifty  years  ago.  They  were  not  what 
schools  should  be  now  in  country  dis- 
tricts, but  they  were,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps the  best  schools  for  the  making  of 
men  and  women  in  the  world. 

Are  they  as  good  now  ? 

Some  people  would  say  "No ;"  but  I 
am  not  one  of  these..  I  think  that  the 
school  to  which  your  children  go  is 
probably  better  than  the  one  their  grand- 
parents attended.  But  to  compare  the 
school  of  fifty  years  ago  with  a  school 
of  to-day  is  as  unfair  as  to  put  the  cov- 
ered wagon  that  grandpa  and  grandma 
moved  in  beside  the  railway  train  that 
carries  the  "home-seeker"  to-day. 

And  that's  the  point  I  want  you  folks 
to  think  of.  Aren't  your  children  in  the 
country  school  getting  the  school  of  the 
covered-wagon  period  when  they  are  en- 
titled in  justice  and  right  to  the  school 
of  the  railway  period? 

I  was  at  St.  Paul  recently  attending 
the  Conservation  and  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Congress.  I  saw  hundreds  of 
Minnesota  farmers  sit  in  tense  interest 
listening  to  conservation  speeches  and  to 
none  of  them  did  they  give  heartier  ap- 
plause than  to  those  appealing  for  better 
boy-harvests  and  higher-quality  girl- 
crops. 

"I  was  once  at  a  pface  in  Virginia," 
said  one  speaker — Professor  Dunton,  1 
think  it  was,  "where  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  were  being  taught  the  work  of 
their  lives  along  with  the  things  in  books. 
They  were  employed  every  day  in  the 
actual  learning  of  better  ways  to  do 
farming,  housekeeping  and  mechanical 
labor  Their  school  was  not  so  much  a 
preparation  for  life— it  was  life  itself. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE'S 
OFFER  TO  READERS 

To  introduce  Farm  and  Fireside  to 
a  few  of  your  neighbors  who  are  not 
now  subscribers,  the  editors  make  you 
this  unparalleled  offer: 

Get  two  people  each  to  give  you  25 
cents  for  an  6- month  trial  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  us  the  50 
cents,  and  in  return  for  the  favor  we  will 
send  you  Farm  and  Fireside  for  8  months 
without  cost  after  your  present  subscrip- 
tion expires.  (If  you  are  not  now  a  sub- 
scriber, your  own  subscription  will  be 
entered  for  8  months  without  cost.)  In 
addition,  the  editors  will  send  you  a 
Beautiful  Gift,  with  their  compliments. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Springfield,  Ohio 


I  said  to  myself,  T  wish  my  children 
could  attend  such  a  school !  This  is  real 
education !'  And  only  one  thing  pre- 
vented this — ray  children  are  white.  This 
best  of  schools  is  for  negroes  only. 

"And  at  a  place  in  Pennsylvania  I  saw 
a  great  number  of  young  people  being 
trained  for  occupations,  as  well  as  for 
scholarship.  The  girls  sewed  and  cooked. 
The  boys  plowed  and  sowed  and  pruned. 
And  along  with  it  all  went  lessons  on 
the  why  as  well  as  the  how,  so  that  they 
made  faster  progress  in  their  books  than 
they  would  have  done  if  they  had  had 
nothing  but  books.  But  I  was  saddened 
to  think  that  my  children  could  not  go 
to  this  school — because  they  are  not  In- 
dians.   For  it  is  an  Indian  school. 

"And  up  in  Wisconsin  I  saw  a  school 
where  boys  had  such  lessons  that  their 
brains  and  hands  worked  at  the  same 
time.  Most  of  these  boys  came  to  this 
school  hating  the  thought  of  it.  But 
they  loved  it  so  after  a  while  that  when 
the  time  came  for  their  leaving,  they 
sometimes  refused  to  go.  But  my  boy 
could  not  attend  this  school,  because  he 
had  never  committed  a  crime.  The 
negroes,  the  Indians,  the  criminals  are 
given  good  educational  opportunities, 
while  the  white  boys  and  girls  who  are 
good  are  still  fed  on  the  husks  dried  for 
the  use  of  a  century  ago !" 

Is  there  anything  in  what  he  said? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is.  It  seemed 
to  the  Country  Life  Commission  -  that 
there  is  something  in  it,  or  they  would 
not  have  recommended  "a  new  kind  of 
country  school."  It  must  have  seemed 
to  the  farmers  who  heard  the  speech  that 
there  was  something 
in  it,  or  they  would 
not  have  applauded 
so  long  and  so  heart- 
ily. It  must  seem 
to  Jessie  Field,  of 
Page  County,  Iowa, 
that  there  is  some- 
thing, or  she  would 
not  have  made  her 
fine  baLJe  for  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  coun- 
try school  there.  It 
must  seem  to  mil- 
lions of  people  over 
the  land  that  there 
is  something  in  what 
the  speaker  said,  or 
Miss  Field's  splendid 
work  would  not 
have  given  her  na- 
tional fame. 

I  hope  all  of  our 
readers  will  read 
what  Miss  Field  is 
writing  for  us,  and 
ponder  over  it.  Miss 
Field  is  not  saying 
the  last  word  on  this 
matter,  but  she  is 
saying  a  noble  and  inspiring  word.  She 
is  telling  from  her  own  experience  how 
the  little  one-room  school-house  may  be 
made  the  temple  of  a  better  school  sys- 
tem, without  its  costing  a  cent  additional. 
Not  that  the  newer,  greater  things  of 
agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  can  be 
had  without  costing  anything.  Good 
things  have  to  be  paid  for.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  price  of  better 
schools  can  be  paid  in  the  coin  of  un- 
selfish  labor   and   community  planning. 

On  the .  train  the  other  day  I  met  a 
man  who  told  me  of  the  work  that  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  is  doing  to  make 
productive  labor  go  hand  in  hand  with 
schooling.  Certain  manufacturers  take 
students  of  engineering  into  their  ma- 
chine shops  where  they  work  for  a  week 
and  then  go  a  week  to  the  engineering 
school.  By  the  time  they  have  passed 
through  the  university  they  are  master 
machinists,  ready  to  take  charge  of  al- 
most any  sort  of  work.  And  all  the  time 
they  are  keeping  up  with  their  classes, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  are 
not  only  skilled  mechanics,  but  high- 
class  theoretical  engineers. 

While  such  improvements  are  being 
introduced  into  city  and  institutional 
schools,  is  it  fair  for  farm  children  to 
be  taught  nothing  of  the  new  things  in 
farming  ? 

The  great  governing  principles  of 
farming  are  as  easily  taught  to  young 
children  as  are  the  efifects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  or  physiology  or  United 
States  History  or  any  of  the  common 
branches.  And  the  things  studied  could 
be  worked  out  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
the  farm  day  by  day  and  season  by  sea- 
son. All  that  is  needed  is  interest.  Not 
half  so  much  money  as  keen  interest. 
Cannot  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side all  over  the  nation  be  the  movers 
in  awakening  such  interest? 


Send  us  your  order 
for  No.  26T2106  Min- 
nesota New  Model  "A" 
Drop  Head  Automatic 
Lift  Sewing  Machine. 
Weight,  about  125 
pounds. 

Price,  shipped 
from  Day- $17  85 
ton,  Ohio,  ''^1  J  _ 

Complete  Set  of  Attach- 
ments, 75  Cents  Extra. 


Our  Catalog 
describes  Sew- 
ing Machines 
from $8. 45  op. 
Fill  out  the 
coupon. 


This  Six-Drawer  Automatic  Lift  Drop  Head 
Style  Sewing  Machine 

Has  the  foHowing  special  features  which  have  made  this  model  famous: 

Ball  Bearing  Disc  Tension 

Short  Needles  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder 

Extra  Long  Shuttle  Special  Needle  Plate 

Independent  Positive  Cam  Take-Up 

Automatic  Tension  Release 

Extra  Large  and  Strong  Feed 

Round  and  Hardened  Needle  Bar 

OUR  SPECIAL,  SEWING  MACHINE  CATALOG  is  a  hooli  you  must  have  if  you 
contemplate  buying  a  sewing  machine.  It  shows  all  our  various  models,  many 
of  them  in  colors  just  as  they  appear ;  illustrates  the  various  parts,  tells  you  all 
about  everything  you  want  to  linow,  explains  fully  our  twenty-year  guarantee, 
our  three  months'  trial  contract,  and  describes  the  uses  of  all  the  special  attach- 
ments. Fill  out  this  coupon  carefully  with  your  name  and  address.  The  very  day 
we  receive  it  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  o>ir  special  Sewing  Machine  Catalog, 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 

S.  M. — Farm  atid  Fireside 

Name  


Postoffice- 


R.  F.  D.  No.- 


State- 


P.  0.  Box  No.- 


Street  and  No. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  liiinois 


Don't  You  Need 

a  New  Watch  ? 

The  present  day  demands  for  reliability  and  "on  time" 
precision  make  an  accurate  timepiece  not  only  necessary,  but 
imperative.    No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  man  who 

lives  on  the  farm  and  whose  require- 
ments for  watch-accuracy  are  just  as 
many  and  just  as  exacting  as  those 
of  the  man  in  town. 

In  selecting  a  watch,  remember  that  the 


I.  M. 
WHEELER 
SRAOE 

POPULAR  7S  RIAL 
17  JEWELS 
OPEN  FACE 
AND  rJUNTINS 
CASf 


is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  watch  of 
unfailing  accuracy.  One  Elgin  movement 
in  particular  that  is  very  popular,  both  as 
to  price  and  dependability,  is  the  G.  M. 
WHEELER  grade.  Perfectly  adjusted 
for  temperature  and  three  positions.  Made  in 
the  standard  sizes.  Among  the  various  other 
Elgin  models  there  may  be  some  particular 
one  that  most  fully  meets  the  requirements  of 
your  occupation.  If  you  will  write  us  indicat- 
ing what  you  do  and  your  special  needs  for  a 
watch  of  unfailing  precision,  we  will  write  you  fully,  explaining  the  very 
Elgin  watch  made  for  you,  and  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  jeweler  handling 
it-    There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  this  service.    Write  us  to-day.  . 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

ELGIN.  ILLINOIS. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  er.ononiical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it's  not. 
Send  for  Catalog  No,  183  with  special  ternre  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
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Grandmother-Hunting 

By  Beulah  Hughes 

Illustrated   by   Ruth   M.  Hallock 


kAUL  was  being  un- 
dressed for  bed.  Of 
all  the  daj'  this  hour 
was  most  filled  with  joy 
for  him,  because  he  could 
have  his  father  all  to  him- 
self and  there  were  so 
many  things  to  talk  about. 

"Well !  Faver,  did  you 
find  her  to-day?" 

"No,  son ;  not  yet,''  an- 
swered the  man,  half  sadly. 

"Gran'miivers  is  p  u  r  t  y 
hard  to  find,  ain't  vey?" 
Then,  holding  his  pink  toes 
nearer  the  merry  blaze  of 
the  open  fire,  he  added 
very  earnestly,  "You  don't 
fink  Mis'  j\IcMurfy  would 
do,  do  you?" 

^Irs.  AIcAIurphy  was  the 
kind-hearted  housekeeper  of 
the  family  hotel  in  which 
they  were  living. 
"Well,  hardly,  son !   Here,  let's  fasten  your  nightie." 
"Has  her  name  just  got  to  be  like  ours?"  insisted 
the  child;  for,  otherwise,  he  thought  the  housekeeper 
would  do  very  well. 

"Oh,  her  name's  bound  to  be  Stanforth,  old  man," 
he  answered.  Then  to  escape  further  questioning  the 
father  switched  off  the  lights  and  with  Paul  over  his 
shoulder  started  on  a  prancing  journey  around  the 
room,  and  the  delighted  child  cried  in  ecstasy :  "^^'ho 
wants  to  buy  a  pig?  " 

But  the  man's  gaiety  was  all  assumed.  Life,  and 
especially  the  future  of  his  little  son,  had  become  a 
problem  to  Philip  Stanforth  since  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  had  laid  his  whole  heart  at  the  feet  of  the 
little  woman  who  had  come  so  near  paying  with  her 
own  for  the  life  of  their  boy.  Only  by  the  aid  of  the 
best  medical  skill  had  the  five  following  years  been 
possible.  And  such  happy  years  had  they  been  ;  marred 
only  by  one  great  disappointment — the  failure  to  undo 
a  mistake  of  Stanforth's  boyhood. 

Little   Paul   had  been  rarely   out  of  his  mother's 
presence  and  the  first  lonely  nights  of  the  heartbroken 
husband  were  filled  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  inability  to  comfort  the  child. 

The  wife  had  been  an  orphan  when 
he  married  her,  but  Mr.  Stanforth  felt 
that  in  spite  of  his  long  unrewarded 
search  there  was  somewhere  in  the 
world  a  woman  who  would  love  the 
baby  son  with  an  unselfish  devotion, 
and  that  woman  was  the  man's  own 
mother. 

Impetuous  by  nature,  Stanforth  had 
almost  from  infancy  been  at  constant 
friction  with  his  harsh,  domineering 
father,  for  whom  he  bore  no  love.  All 
the  affection  of  his  young  heart  was 
given  to  his  patient  long-suffering 
mother ;  but  even  her  love  could  not 
compensate  for  his  father's  tyranny. 
And  so  one  night,  after  a  particularly 
severe  and  unjust  punishment,  he  had 
left  home. 

It  was  many  years  before  he  realized 
the  enormity  of  the  burden  he  had  laid 
upon  his  mother,  and  when  from  an 
industrial  school  where  he  was  learn- 
ing the  printer's  trade  he  wrote  to  her, 
his  letters  were  returned.  With  the 
last  one  came  a  note  from  the  post- 
master of  the  small  town  saying  that 
several  years  before  the  father  had 
gotten  into  trouble  and,  taking  his  wife, 
had  sneaked  out  of  town,  leaving  no 
address. 

Then  had  commenced  the  search  in 
which,  after  their  marriage,  he  had 
been  joined  by  his  wife.  Stanforth  had 
never  lost  heart,  for  he  felt  sure  that 
success  would  eventually  reward  his 
efforts. 

But  now,  remembering  his  own  un- 
happy  childhood,   the   immediate  wel- 
fare of  his  motherless  boy  became  his 
chief  thought.    He  had  no  intention  of 
telling  Paul  about  the  little  woman  for 
whom  he  was  seeking ;  but  one  night 
the  child  had  cried   so  hard   for  his 
mother  that,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
comfort  him,  the  father  had  suggested 
trying  to  find  a  grandmother.    Paul  had  several  small 
friends  who  possessed  grandmothers,  and  having  some 
idea  of  their  many  virtues  where  boys  with  hungry 
little  minds  and  stomachs  were  concerned,  he  ceased 
his  wailing  to  ply  his  astonished  parent  with  questions. 
The  father,  overjoyed  at  finding  something  to  divert 
his  boy,  entered  readily  into  a  lengthy  discussion  :  and 
what  had  at  first  been  the  hint  of  a  mere  possibility 
became  a  definite  promise,  the  binding  character  of 
which  ]\Ir.  Stanforth  was  aware  ere  many  days  had 
passed. 

The  child  lost  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  in,  the  en- 
chanting occupation  of  grandmother-hunting.  Almost 
every  night  at  bed-time  he  had,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
McMurphy,  some  new  suggestion  to  offer  and  often 
so  besieged  his  father  with  inquiries  that  to  protect 
himself  the  puzzled  man  would  start  a  romp  as  he  had 
done  this  evening. 

Soon  wearied  by  the  animated  game,  the  child 
breathlessly  demanded:    "Now  let's  sing!" 

Knowing  the  part  he  was  expected  to  play,  Stanforth 
feigned  astonishment. 

"Sing!  Whew!  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 
Why,  what  could  we  sing?" 


"Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  laughed  the  boy,  scrambling 
to  his  father's  arms  in  the  easy  chair.  "One — two — • 
three — go  !"  and  they  launched  into  a  nightly  program 
of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  with  which  Paul's  moth- 
er had  put  him  to  sleep.  While  singing  about  the 
sins  of  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,  the  wee  man's  voice 
trailed  into  a  sleepy  murmur  and  Stanforth,  drawing 
his  boy  closer,  began  crooning  a  little  lullaby  he  had 
found  in  a  paper  some  weeks  before.  The  words  of 
the  poem  had  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  lonely 
man,  and  he  had  set  them  to  a  little  air  his  wife  had 
sung  to  their  child. 

You  cried  in  vour  sleep  for  vour  mama  dear, 

.    Baby,  Baby! 
I  would  vou  could  call  her  back  to  us  here. 

Baby,  Baby! 
All  the  lambs  are  asleep  on  the  sod, 
And  m}-  own  lambkin's  beginning  to  nod, 
And  back  of  the  starlight  vour  mama's  with  God, 

Baby,  Baby,  Baby! 

Sleep  has  come  to  the  birds  with  the  dew. 

Baby,  Baby! 
Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  eves  of  vou. 

Baby,  Baby! 

Dreams  for  your  slumbers  come  up  from  the  deep, 
I'll  hold  as  she  held  you  till  morning  lights  peep, 
And  mama  in  heaven  will  watch  while  we  sleep. 
Baby,  Baby,  Baby! 

The  fire  had  died  down  to  a  red  glow.  In  its  re- 
flection the  man  sat  with  his  sleeping  boy  in  his  arms, 
and  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  plaintive  tone  of 
a  violin  in  the  suite  below. 

Suddenly  there  came  an  energetic  knock  at  the  door. 
Rousing  himself  from  his  thoughts  and  reaching  for 
the  light-key,  Stanforth  said :  "Come  in —  Oh,  walk 
right  in,  Airs.  ]\IcMurphy.  I  w-ish  to  thank  you  for 
3-our  kindness  to  Paul  since  his  nurse  left." 

"Ah,  sure  and  ye  ain't  got  anything  to  thank  me 
fer.  Sure  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  him  follerin' 
'round  after  me.  Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  I  picked  up  in 
the  hall  on  me  way.  Now  bless  the  baby,  ain't  he 
that  sweet  in  his  nightgowm  you  could  just  eat  him? 
An'  what  do  ye  think  he  said  to  me  to-day,  the  darlin'? 


'  Has  her  name  got  to  be  just  like  ours  ? '  insisted  the  child 

Sure,  says  he,  an'  how'd  you  like  to  be  a  grandmother? 
But  here  I  am  'most  fergittin'  what  I  come  fer.  I 
hope,  sir,  as  how  you  won't  think  I  was  gossipin' 
when  I  told  Isirs.  Bardley,  the  music-teacher  as  has 
the  suite  just  under  ye,  what  a  time  ye  were  a-havin' 
keepin'  a  good  nurse  fer  the  baby  here.  An'  says  she 
to  me,  'Why  don't  he  take  the  child  'round  the  corner 
to  the  private  nursery  and  kindragarden  ?'  That's 
where  she  leaves  her  own  baby  when  she  goes  to  give 
lessons  on  the  fiddle  an'  says  as  how  the  lady  what 
keeps  it  is  mighty  kind  to  the  children." 
"What  time  does  it  open?" 

"You  mean  in  the  mornin',  sir?  Well,  usually  about 
eight,  sir,  but  the  lady  told  Mrs.  Bardley  when  she 
stopped  this  evening  for  Clara  that  she  had  some 
business  to  look  after  to-morrow  and  won't  be  there 
till  after  nine.  But,  sir,  I'm  to  fetch  Clara  there  in 
the  mornin'  and  could  just  as  well  take  the  two  of 
'em.  Then  ye  can  stop  on  yer  way  home  for  the  boy, 
an'  seein'  ye  like  the  place,  it  might  be  yer  wish  ter 
send  him  there  every  mornin'.  Ah,  there's  me  bell ;  I 
nmst  be  goin'.  Shall  ye  be  wantin'  the  boy  to  go  in 
the  mornin',  sir?" 

"Yes,   thank   you,    Mrs.    IMcMurphy.  Good-night." 


.And  as  the  door  closed  Stanforth  rose  to  put  Paul  in 
his  bed,  saying  softly  to  himself,  "It  won't  hurt  to  try 
the  plan." 

Coming  back  into  the  sitting-room,  Stanforth  picked 
up  the  letter  Mrs.  McMurphy  had  left  on  the  table. 
Finding  it  to  be  from  a  friend  who  was  legally  aiding 
the  search  for  his  mother,  he  hastily  tore  it  open  to 
read  these  words : 

Dear  Leister: — 

Have  found  a  clue  which  seems  to  be  working  splendid- 
ly. Have  written  the  lady  to  bring  papers,  etc.,  and 
meet  me  to-morrow  morning.  She  is  a  widow  and  has 
been  living  for  several  years  in  the  far  West  and  has 
been  here  only  a  short  time,  but,  remembering  past  fail- 
ures, don't  bank  too  much  on  it. 

Will  drop  by  News  office  about  four-thirty  and  let  you 
knov/  the  results.  Can't  get  there  a  minute  sooner :  but 
that  will  give  you  time  to  call  on  the  lady  if  you  think 
it  worth  while. 

So  long,  old  man.  We'll  find  a  grandmother  for  that 
boy  yet.  Sincerely,  etc., 

HOLDEN. 

After  a  restless  night,  Stanforth  wakened  his  son 
the  following  morning  for  a  good-by  kiss.  Paul  grew 
enthusiastic  over  going  to  a  place  where  there  were 
other  small  boys ;  but  not  even  this  new  attraction 
could  dim  in  any  way  what  had  come  to  be  his  dear- 
est wish — and  just  as  his  father  was  leaving  the  bed- 
room he  was  called  back  and  a  troubled  little  voice 
inquired:  "You're  sure  Airs.  AIcAItirfy  wouldn't  do, 
faver?" 

"Oh,  quite  sure,  son  !" 

Then  as  the  outer  door  was  closing,  "Faver,  come 
back  just  one  more  minute." 

"What  now,  you  rascal  ?"  laughed  Stanforth. 

"W'y,  maybe  she  wouldn't  mind  changing  her  name." 

"See  here,  young  man,  don't  you  go  to  proposing 
to  the  housekeeper  in  any  such  fashion!  No,  dear, 
we  will  look  a  bit  farther.  Now  good-by,  be  a  good 
little  man  and  to-night  I  may  have  something  to  tell 
you." 

Proudly  escorting  her  two  charges,  Airs.  McMurphy 
was  received  at  the  door  of  the  kindergarten  by  a 
prim  little  maid  who  registered  Paul's  name  and  took 
the  children  into  the  sunny  play-room 
where  a  sweet-faced  motherly-looking 
woman  was  playing  with  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls. 

She  came  over  and  spoke  to  Clara, 
and  turning  to  Paul  she  exclaimed, 
"And  here  is  a  new  little  pupil." 

The  boy  was  charmed  by  her  smile, 
and  though  he  had  no  idea  in  the  world 
what  a  pupil  might  be,  he  w-as  glad  to 
be  one.  He  hoped  she  wasn't  mis- 
taken. 

"And  what  is  vour  name,  dear?" 
"Paul." 

Without  stopping  to  question  him 
further  the  lady  thrust  a  flag  into  his 
hand  and  said,  "All  right,  Paul,  you 
may  carry  this.  We  are  going  to 
march." 

His  boyish  soul  delighted  in  march- 
ing, and  forgetting  the  strangeness  of 
the  place,  he  fell  in  line  and  started 
.  sturdilj'  around  the  room,  endeavoring 
to  hold  the  flag  straight  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  from  stepping  on  the 
heels  of  the  tiny  girl  in  front. 

After  the  marching  there  were  other 
games  to  set  the  little  people  laughing, 
and  at  lunch-time  came  a  real  party 
at  the  tiny  tables. 

The  children  sat  in  small  green  chairs 
and  had  bread  and  butter  and  some 
jam  and  mugs  of  nice  sweet  milk  and, 
best  of  all,  little  crackers  cut  to  look 
like  animals  and  at  each  place  was  a 
red  juicy  apple. 

When  the  party  was  over  there  were 
beads  and  bright-colored  papers  to  put 
on  long  strings.  Some  of  the  children, 
tr3'ing  to  do  this,  grew  drowsy  and 
were  taken  to  the  nursery  for  a  nap, 
but  though  Paul's  eyes  grew  heavy,  he 
fought  sleep  with  a  determined  energy 
which  soon  vanquished  the  sandman. 
He  had  no  idea  of  missing  any  part  of 
the  unusual  day. 

Several  of  the  older  children  re- 
mained in  the  play-room  and  were 
amused  a  while  by  watching  the  snowflakes  which  had 
been  falling  since  early  morning.  Then  there  were 
stories,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  mother's  death 
Paul  heard  several  of  the  old-  favorites  which  even 
his  father  did  not  know.  This,  the  crowning  glory  of 
an  enchanting  day,  was  broken  into  by  some  of  the 
parents  calling  for  their  children,  and  b}'  five  o'clock, 
much  to  Paul's  delight,  he  was  left  alone  with  the 
teacher. 

After  telling  the  maid  she  was  expecting  a  business 
caller  and  asking  her  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
with  whomever  came  for  the  bo}',  she  took  Paul  into 
her  sitting-room. 

The  child  accepted  an  invitation  to  sit  on  her  lap 
and,  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  kindergarten,  re- 
plied :  "I  fink  it's  fine.  You  know  lots  of  stories,  don't 
you  ?    How'd  you  wike  to  be  a  gran'muver  ?" 

Paul  had  been  charmed  by  Airs.  AIcAIurphy's  kind- 
ness, but  this  day  had  displaced  her,  and  he  had  been 
niany  times  on  the  verge  of  asking  his  new  divinity 
the  all-important  question  ;  but  the  minute  it  was  out 
he  was  sorrv'.  The  lady  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to 
cry.  In  his  haste  to  set  matters  right  he  asked : 
[concluded  on  page  31] 
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for  a  Year's 
Free  Trial 


Cornish  Instruments  for 
real  merit,  are  un- 
exoelled  by  any 
other,  whatever 
the  price,  or 
name  or  rep- 
utation. 


We  will  send 
direct  from  our 
Fac  to  ry,  aoy 

Cornish  piano  or 
organ  that  you  may 
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catalog,  on  any 
terms  of  pay- 
ment that  you 
may  choose 
with  the  distinct 
understanding  that 
If  the  Instrument 
does  not  come  up 
to  your  fullest 
expectations  you 
will  be  under  no 
obligations  what- 
ever to  keep  It, 
and  that  the 

Trial  Will  Cost  You  Absolutely  Nothing 

If  the  instru-  Two  Years  Credit  if  JNceded 
ment  does  not 
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money  than  you 
can  get  any- 
where else — If  It 
Is  not  as  good  an 
Instrument  as 
you  can  buy  for 
one-third  more 
than  we  ask — if 
at  any  time 
within  a  year 
you  feel  that 
you  have  not  a 
good  bargain, 
send  It  back;  we 
won't  find  one 
word  of  fau  1 1 
with  your  decis- 
ion, and  you 


We  Save  ITou  «I100  and 
More  On  a  Piano 


will  not  be  one  cent  out  of  pocket  for  freight  or  for 
use  of  the  Instrument. 

We  Give  You  a  Legal  Bond  of  Indemnity- 
Easy  Terms  which  holds  ue  strictly 
to  this  offer.  You  risk 
nothing.  We  assume 
all  responsibility, 
because  we  know  all 
about  the  great  beauty 
of  material  and  work- 
m  an  8  hip  In  Cornish 
pianos  and  organs  and  we 
know  all  about  the  pure, 
sweet,  rich  tone  quality 
of  our  Instruments  and 
we  know  what  a  quart- 
er of  a  million  satis- 
fied purchasers  think 
of  them. 

If  you  keep  the  instru- 
ment It  wil  1  cost  you  the 
Rock  -  Bottom  Fac- 
tory Price,  notone 
cent  more,  and  you  will 
receive  with  It  our 
Sonded  Guarantee 
which  insures  the  Instru- 
ment  for  35  years 
against  defect  in  mater- 
ial or  workmanship. 

Send  For  The  Cornish  Book 

Don't  think  of  buying  before  reading  it.  It  Is  the 
handsomest  piano  and  organ  catalog  ever  Issued.  It 
explains  things  you  ought  to  know  whether  you  buy 
from  us  or  not  and  it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  -Write 
for  it  now  and  please  mention  which  you  are  inter- 
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WASHINGTON.  N.  J. 
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I  make  all  sorts 
of  clear  glass  for 
all  sorts  of  uses; 
each  the  best 
glass  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose. 

For  my  Pearl 
Glass  lamp- 
chimneys  —  that 
bear  my  name, 
Macbeth— I  make 
the  best  glass 
ever  put  into  a  lamp-chimney. 

These  chimneys  are  clear  as 
crystal,  and  they  won't  break 
from  heat;  proper  shapes  and 
lengths,  and  they  fit. 

I'll  send  you.  free,  my  lamp-chimney  book,  to  toll 
you  thu  right  chimney  for  any  burner.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
^  50ct.  SHEET  MUSIC  -f^ 

15  CTS.  EACH,  POSTPAID  ^ 


Reg.  U.  6.  Pat.  Off. 


SONGS 

Rainbow 
My  Ponv  Boy 
Red  Wing 
Just  Some  One 
Red  Head 
Star  of  the  East 
Oh!  You  Kid 
Senora,  A  D(tnd\i 
Smarty,  Kid  iSong 
Baby  Doll 
Dreaming 
Are  You  Sincere 
No  One  Knows 
Honey  Boy 
Daisies  Won't  Tell 
Molly  Lee 
Beautiful  Eyes 
Always  Me 
That  Italian  Rag 
Garden  of  Dreams 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Kiss  of  Spring,  WaHz 
Sicilian  Chimes.  Iteret'ie 
Let  Er  Go,  Murrh 
Rainbow.  Th'o  .S/eju 
Star  of  Sea,  Rei'erie 
Morning,  Cy.  Bf  rii  Dance 
Turkey  in  the  Straw 
Red  Wing,  T>--r,  Step 
Red  Head  R^y  A  Hit 
Curly.  Two  Step  i^'eir  Hit) 
Burning  of  Rome.  Mat-ch 
Our  Mv. 


Words  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

Carry  Marry  Harry,  Big  Hit 
I've  Got  Rings  on  Hy  Fingers 
Down  in  Junsle  Town 
I  Wish  I  Had  a  Girl 
Yip-I  Addy-I-Aye 
By  Light  of  Silvery  Moon 
Sweet  Bunch  of  Daisies 
Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 
My  Wife's  Gone  to  the  Country 
Thrt's  What  tlie  Rose  Said  to  Me 
Put  On  Your  Old  Grey  Bonnet 
Way  Down  in  Cotton  Town 
Isn't  That  Enough  For  You 
I  Remember  Vou  Napanee 
I'm  Bringing  Up  the  Family 
Be  Jolly  Molly,  March  Song  Hit 
Lonesome  '  Taffy 

The  Land  of  To-Morrow 
Cubanola  Glide.  Great  Hit 
I  Love  My  Wife  But  Oh  You  Kid 
Music  for  Piano  orOrean 
Wild  Cherry.  Rag 
Frog  Legs.  Rag 
Love  Sparks,  \Valtz 
Moon  Winks,  Three  Step 
Maple  Leaf,  Rag 
Beautiful  Star  of  Heaven 
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The  Wrong   Miss  Jane 

By  Newton  A.  Fuessle 

Illustrated  by  C.  F.  Neagle 


ILLY  Cabekx,  lawyer  and  for- 
mer Yale  f  o  o  t  -  b  a  1 1  star, 
wrapped  in  the  soft  folds  of 
his  dressing-gown,  extended 
his  slippered  feet  toward  the 
hard-coal  fire  sleeping  warm- 
ly on  the  grate  and  thanked 
Providence  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  solid  com- 
fort in  New  York  City  on  a 
cold  night  torn  by  the  blus- 
tering winds  of  December. 
Suddenly  there  w  a^  a  knock  at  his  door.  It  was 
the  hand  of  fate,  in  the  guise  of  a  special-delivery 
letter-carrier,  who  brought  a  letter  from  Miranda, 
Billj-"s  cousin,  who  attended  the  select  seminary  for 
girls  at  Wilkesbury,  New  York. 

Now,  girls  at  boarding-school  are  not  given  to  des- 
patching special-delivery  letters  unless  something  im- 
portant is  fretting  their  minds;  wherefore  Billy  lost 
no  time  in  l>reaking  the  seal.  When  he  had  read  the 
missive,  he  gave  a  long-drawn  whistle. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  great  favor." 
ran  the  letter.     "My  chum  Jane,  whom  I've  written 
you  so  much  about,  arrives  at  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion at  ten  o'clock  to-night.     She  will  have  to  wait 
till  twelve  for  her  train  home  to  Hartford.   Please  be 
there  to  meet  her  and  see  that  she  doesn't  get  lone- 
some between  trains.    You've  never  met  her, 
but  that  won't  matter.    I'm  not  telling  her 
about  writing  to  you,  for  she'd  think  it  too 
imconventional.      So     please     pretend  that 
you've  met  her  by  pure  accident  and  that 
you've    recognized    her    from    pictures  I've 
shown  you.    She  has  seen  many  pictures  of 
you  and  will  know  you  at  once.    I  wish  I  had 
a  picture  of  her  to  send  you.    But  you  can't 
jiiiss  her.    She  will  wear  a  dark  gray  suit, 
black  furs,  gray  suedes,  a  black  pompon,  a 
pepper-and-salt  veil  and  carry  a  silver-mounted 
hand-bag.    She  is  very  beautiful.    Her  com- 
plexion is  delicious.    Her  eyes  are  gray  and 
heavily  browed.     She  is  of  medium  height 
and  you'll  find  her  a  perfect  dear.     I  hope 
this  letter  will  reach  you  in  time.    Now  be 
a  good  cousin  and  do  as  I've  asked..  Af- 
fectionately, Miranda." 

To  Cabeen's  face  moimted  a  look  of  be- 
wilderment. No  doubt  ^Miranda  had  written 
him  reams  and  reams  about  Jane,  yet  to  save 
his  life  he  couldn't  even  recall  her  family 
name.  How  like  Miranda  to  forget  all  about 
mentioning  this  important  detail!  Heavens! 
It  might  be  anything  from  Jane  Abbott  to 
Jane  Zandt! 

A  prett}'  figure  he  would  cut  searching 
the  vast  station  for  a  girl  named  Jane,  de- 
scribed in  feminine  riddle-words.  Suedes, 
pompons,  pepper-and-salt  veil  !  The  words 
were  worse  than  Arabic.  Smiling  indulgent- 
ly at  JNIiranda's  thoughtlessness,  he  reached 
for  his  unabridged  dictionary.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  clock  on  his  mantel  struck  ten. 

Ten  o'clock!  Already-  Miranda's  lovely 
chum  was  alone  in  the  great  friendless  sta- 
tion. jMiranda  would  never  forgive  him  if 
he  failed  her.  He  threw  off  his  slippers  and 
'  dressing-gown,  rammed  his  feet  into  his 
shoes,  paused  in  front  of  the  mirror  to  ad- 
just hair  and  cravat,  flung  into  his  great- 
coat and  dashed  down  into  the  street.  On 
Fifth  Avenue  he  leaped  into  a  taxicap  and 
went  whirling  toward  the  scene  of  his  quest. 

As  visions  of  lovely  maids  went  weaving 
in  endless  procession  through  his  brain,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  delicious  tingling  of  his 
Wood  at  thought  of  the  novel  adventure  on  which  he 
had  embarked.     Delicious  complexion !     Would  it  be 
the  glowing  pink  of  the  rose  or  the  softer  hue  of  the 
olive?     "Delicious"   would   fit  either.     Yet,   rose  or 
olive,  all  the  romance  in  his  soul,  all  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  had  smoldered  beneath  the  dry  details 
of  his  pursuit  of  the  law,  were  aroused  bj-  Miranda's 
letter. 

The  taxi  came  to  an  abrupt  pause  and  Cabeen 
darted  into  the  station  entrance.  To  have  seen  the 
the  hand  of  fate,  in  the  guise  of  a  special-delivery 
to  the  station,  his  face  formal  and  impassive,  one 
would  never  have  guessed  that  he  was  a  prey  to 
strong  excitement.  His  eyes  began  to  rove  the  great 
room  and,  of  a  truth,  he  felt  anything  but  assured  as 
he  wandered  about  among  the  hundreds  of  travelers 
and  wondered  whether  be  would  be  able  to  single  out 
the  girl  of  his  quest.  Afore  and  more  hopeless  seemed 
his-  task  as  the  seconds  raced  on  into  minutes.  On 
every  hand  he  beheld  comeh^  young  women.  Fortime 
seemed  to  have  singled  out  this  very  night  to  deflect 
hordes  of  beautiful  girls  into  the  Grand  Central 
Station. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  staring  full  into  the 
eyes  of  a  beautiful  girl.  Gray,  he  realized  vaguely, 
was  the  dominant  note  of  her  attire.  And  gra\-,  he 
recalled  nervously,  was  to  be  the  chromatic  distinction 
of  the  girl's  garb  whom  he  sought.  He  also  realized 
confusedly  that  certain  peculiar  decorations  were  at- 
tached to  her  coat.  These  he  mused  must  be  "pom- 
pons." And  her  complexion  was  all  of  delicious. 
Billy  pulled  .himself  resolutely  together,  approached  her, 
doffed  his  English  fedora  and  quite  unconscious  that 
he  was  blundering  dismally,  said  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  but  are  those  tom-toms?" 

At  first  a  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes,  then  it 
melted  into  a  smile  and  she  gaily  laughed  at  her 
questioner.  She  turned  to  a  group  of  people  behind 
her,  spoke  a  few  low  words  to  them,  and  the}-  all 
looked  over  in  Billy's  direction  and  laughed,  too. 
Billv    was    dumbfounded,    desolated,    mortified.  He 


could  feel  his  ass'  ears  growing  bigger  every  second. 
It  was  too  much.  He  turned  and  strode  savagely  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  flee  the  premises,  give  up 
his  quest  in  confusion,  and  return  home  and  write 
Aliranda  preciseh'  what  he  thought  of  her  for  getting 
him  into  this  unparalleled  mess.  But  his  native 
stubbornness  came  to  the  rescue  and  he  resolved  to 
return  warily  to  the  job.  He  had  been  idiotically  im- 
pulsive, that  was  all,  he  mused.  He  should  have 
looked  for  the  black  furs  and  the  gray  eyes.  He  re- 
called now,  but  too  late,  that  the  girl  he  had  accosted 
had  owned  a  pair  of  the  bluest  eyes  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  these  which  must  have  had  their  mesmeric  in- 
fluence on  him,  luring"  him  upon  thin  ice. 

Even  in  the  most  halcyon  days  of  Billy  Cabeen's 
athletic  triumphs  at  college  he  had  never  been  known 
as  a  "fusser,"  and  two  or  three  incipient  love  affairs 
had  died  early  and  natural  deaths.  Hence  such  things 
as  pompons,  suedes,  pepper-and-salt  veils  blocked  the 
course  of  his  quest  as  formidable  barriers.  He  longed 
despairingly  for  a  moment's  counsel  with  a  modiste. 
But  he  could  do  nothing,  save  trust  to  Providence  to 
lead  him  to  the  side  of  her  who  was  shrouded  in  the 
effective  mystery  of  the  weird  phrases  of  iliranda's 
letter. 

But  again  his  pulses  quickened  as  he  beheld  a  lass 
of  medium  height,  wondrous  complexion  and  wrapped 


"What  if  she  were  the  creature  of  his  quest?" 

in  dark  furs.  It  was  Jane  I  There  could  be  no  doubt. 
She  was  gazing  hesitantly  about  her,  timid  and  alone. 
Still  dazed  by  his  first  disastrous  essay,  the  youth, 
however,  took  both  courage  and  a  step  nearer  her. 
But  just  as  he  was  making  ready  to  greet  her,  she 
wheeled  suddenly  and  cast  herself  into  the  arms  of 
and  elderh-  gentleman.  By  the  exchange  of  their  greet- 
ings, Billy  knew  that  they  were  father  and  daughter. 

Cabeen  congratulated  himself  warmlv  on  the  for- 
tuitous arrival  of  the  girl's  father,  which  had  spelled 
his  lucky  escape.  Already  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  Time 
was  speeding  and  Jane  was  alone.  Something  must 
be  done. 

Once  more  he  looked  about  him  for  young  women 
boasting  unusual  beauty,  hut  no  one  looked  the  way 
he  had  pictured  the  fair  Jane. 

At  length  he  perceived  a  dazzling  vision  of  a  girl. 
^^'hat  if  this  were  the  creature  of  his  quest!  Slowly, 
he  became  aware  that  height  and  eyes  and  garb  and 
complexion  fulfilled  precisely  the  specifications  in 
j\Iiranda's  letter.  Moreover,  a  certain  divination  told 
him  it  was  she,  and,  scorning  the  recollection  of  form- 
er disasters,  he  approached  her  boldly. 

"Good-evening,"  said  Cabeen.  "Why,  upon  my  word, 
I  should  have  known  you  anywhere  after  all  of  my 
cousin's  descriptions  of  you.'" 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  rejoined  quickh',  the  white 
of  her  teeth  flashing  through  a  smile.  Then  she  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and  the  touch  of  her  gloved  hand 
went  warmly  through  the  young  man's  blood. 

"I'm  glad  you  recognize  me,"  he  answered.  "A 
strange  coincidence,"  he  added,  mindful  of  ^Miranda's 
instructions,  and  sending  a  mute  prayer  to  heaven  for 
forgiveness  for  the  necessary  falsehood,  "that  we 
should  both  happen  to  be  here  to-night.  What  a  kind 
fate  it  was  that  led  me  here!'' 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure,  I'm  sure,''  murmured  the 
girl. 

"You  are  waiting  for  your  train  home,  I  suppose," 
pursued  Billy. 
"Yes,  the  one  that  goes  at  twelve  o'clock." 


"Then  why  not  come  to  a  near-by  restaurant  and 
have  a  bit  of  supper,"  asked  Bilh-,  consulting  his 
watch. 

"It's  very  good  of  you.  I'd  like  to  ever  so  much," 
she  said. 

-  In  half  a  minute  the  two  were  inside  a  taxicab  and 
three  minutes  later,  to  be  quite  exact,  thev'  were  at 
the  restaurant.  An  orchestra  was  playing,  there  were 
crowds  of  evening  diners,  lights  blazed  and  the  head- 
waiter  grandly^  ushered  the  two  arrivals  to  a  table 
for  two. 

"And  now,"  smiled  the  youth,  "I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  to  tell  me  ^'our  last  name.  Cousin  Aliranda,  after 
the  fashion  of  girls  at  Wilkesbury  Seminary,  I  pre- 
sume, has  always  referred  to  you  only  as  Jane.  It's 
horrid  of  me  to  have  to  ask.  Personally,  I  should  be 
content  with  Jane  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ventionality— " 

Billy  stopped  abruptly.  His  words  froze  on  his 
lips  as  he  beheld  the  look  of  utter  bewilderment  which 
had  risen  to  the  girl's  face. 

"You — you — must  have  made — a  horrible  mistake," 
she  said  weakl}'.  "My  name  isn't  Jane.  I — I — don't 
know  anAbody  named  Miranda.  And  I've  never  been 
at  Wilkesbur.v  Seminar}-  in  my  life." 

"You  don't  mean,"  he  stopped,  astounded,  then  rushed 
on  for  an  explanation,  "'that  you  are — that  you  aren't 
the  girl   Miranda  has  written   me  so  much  about!" 

The  girl  nodded  dismally.  "I  must  go — I 
must  leave  here  at  once,"  she  added.  "It's 
perfectly  horrible — idiotic — this  mistake  I've 
made — you've  made — both  of  us  have  made!" 
Her  words  ended  with  a  gasp. 

"I  am  frank  to  say,"  smiled  Billy,  with  re- 
turning courage,  "that  it's  the  most  sensible 
thing  I've  ever  done  in  my  life." 

The  girl  smiled  in  spite  of  herself.  "But 
I  must  go,"  she  insisted  firmly. 

"Please  don't,"  he  protested,  overcome 
with  chagrin  as  she  pushed  back  her  chair 
diffidently  from  her  untouched  rarebit. 

"I  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive  myself 
for  this  terrible  mistake,"  she  moaned. 

"Please  don't  blame  yourself,"  he  said 
desperately.  "It  was  my  fault  entirely.  Lis- 
ten," he  added,  suffering  incalculable  tortures 
at  thought  of  this  vision  vanishing  so  soon 
from  his  sight;  "Let's  analyse  the  situation 
and  then,  if  you  insist  on  going,  I'll  take 
you  back  to  the  station,  leave  you  where  I 
found  you  and  will  promise  to  try  and  blot 
the  incident  from  my  memory." 

She  paused,  hesitantly,  but  Billy  went  on : 
"Please  eat  while  I'm  talking."  And  to  his 
huge  delight,  her  diffident  fingers  sought  her 
fork.  "Here  is  the  plot,"  he  continued,  "and 
n-iay  heaven  bear  witness  that  I'm  telling  the 
truth." 

He  told  the  story  of  Miranda's  letter,  then 
added :  "That  is  all.  When  I  saw  you  I  was 
positive  that  you  were  Jane  and  went  on  with 
the  program.  I  beg  your  forgiveness  a  mil- 
lion times  for  my  mistake." 

"Then  Jane  must  still  be  at  the  station, 
alone,"  replied  the  girl.  "'It  is  your  duty  to 
return  there  at  once." 

And  before  Cabeen  could  weigh  his  words, 
he  blurted :  "I  wouldn't  miss  half  an  hour 
with  you  for  all  the  Janes  in  the  world !" 

"Don't,"  objected  the  girl.  "You  are  add- 
ing—" 

"Insult  to  injury?"  questioned  Cabeen  in 
despair. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  put  it  exactly  like  that," 
she  replied  with  a  smile — a  smile  which  gave 
Billy  a  ray  of  hope. 
"I  knew  by  your  tone  that  you  weren't  going  to  say 
that,"  he  rejoined. 

"It  is  good  to  be  with  folks  who  can  tell  things  by 
one's  tones,"  answered  the  girl,  half-banteringly. 

"I  must  ask  your  forgiveness  again,''  he  continued. 
"I've  been  talking  to  you  all  this  time  without  even 
introducing  myself.  My  name  is  Cabeen — W.  H. 
Cabeen — Billy  Cabeen  for  short.  And  now  will  you 
tell  me — " 

"I  can't,"  murmured  the  girl,  anticipating  his  ques- 
tion. 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded,  again  in  despair. 

"You  mustn't  ask  me,"  and  her  voice  was  soft  as 
she  spoke.  "Please  don't  think  me  too  ungenerous. 
And  please  don't  ever  mention  this  mortifying  mistake 
to  anybody.    You  won't,  will  you  ?" 

The  youth  agreed. 

"Thanks,  so  much.  And  now,  please  let  me  go?" 
she  queried. 

Billy's  thumping  heart  sank  like  lead.  "It  can't  be 
so  wrong — so  very  wrong,"  he  nuirmured,  without 
answering  her  question,  "for  you  to  finish  your  sup- 
per. Some  strange  fate  has  thrown  us  together.  Why- 
must  we  let  the  city  widen  between  us  so  soon,  and 
our  paths  diverge  perhaps  never  to  meet  again?" 

There  was  something  magnetic  in  his  .  voice,  his 
manner,  that  made  the  girl's  resolution  v^-aver  for  a 
moment,  and  she  remained  motionless  in  her  chair, 
held  by  the  caress  of  her  companion's  gaze.  And 
suddenly,  before  he  could  realize  what  he  was  saying, 
quick  words  poured  from  his  lips. 

"Before  you  go,"  he  went  on  hastily,  "you  must  let 
rne  tell  you  something  more.  I  cannot  let  it  be  un- 
said. I  would  never  forgive  myself.  All  my  life  I 
have  known  in  some  inexplicable  way  that  sometime 
I  should  meet  that  wonderful  girl  of  my  dreams  whom 
I  have  worshiped  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  will  you 
believe  it  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  met  the  girl  of 
my  dreams? 

Cabeen   paused   and   looked   earnestly   at   the  girl, 
[concluded  on  r.\GE  31] 
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Five-Minute  Recipes 

THESE  recipes  will  be  found  invaluable 
to    the    housewife  .when  company 
drops  in  unexpectedly  to  tea. 

Fried  Bananas — Six  bananas,  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar. 

Put  the  butter  in  .the  pan,  keep  very 
hot,  but  not  boiling,  for  five  minutes. 
Peel  the  bananas,  cut  in  two  lengthwise 
and  roll  lightly  in  flour.  Put  the  slices 
into  the  butter  and  fry  brown  on  both 
sides.  Place  on  hot  dish  and  sprinkle 
with  the  sugar.    Serve  hot. 

Bread  Saute — One  thick  slice  of 
bread,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  one  half 
cupful  of  cream,  a  pinch  cayenne  pepper 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  ham. 

Cut  the  crust  from  the  bread,  put  the 
butter  in  the  pan :  when  hot,  brown  the 
bread  on  both  sides.  Take  it  out  and 
put  into  ham  and  cheese  and  cream.  Add 
the  cayenne  pepper.  Mix  well  together 
and  when  hot,  spread  the  mixture  on 
the  cooked  bread. 

Braised  Onions — Two  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  four  onions,  salt  and  pepper. 

Melt  the  butter  in  pan,  add  onions 
peeled  and  cut  into  strips.  Cook  until 
onions  are  tender  and  a  light  brown. 
Season    and    serve     at  once. 

Green  Peppers  Saute— Green 
peppers,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  or  olive-oil,  salt. 

Slice  the  peppers  and  remove 
the  seeds  and  pulp.  Beat  the 
butter  or  olive-oil  and  add  the 
peppers.  Cook  until  they  are 
brown  and  tender.  Season  and 
serve  with  cold  meats. 

Corn  Oysters — One  pint  of 
corn  pulp,  two  e^gs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  saltspoon- 
ful  of  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  and  butter. 

Mix  the  corn,  beaten  eggs, 
salt,  pepper  and  flour  thorough- 
ly and  fr}'  in  small  cakes  in 
melted  butter.  Moisten  the 
corn  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk  before  cooking. 

Tomato  -  Cutlets  —  Tomatoes, 
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About  the  House 

Save  the  pieces  of  broken  window- 
panes,  take  to  a  glass-cutter  and  have 
him  cut  them  down  to  cover  little  pic- 
tures and  photos.  Bind  together  with 
passe-partout  picture-binding  to  harmon- 
ize with  other  furnishings.  This  costs 
but  a  few  cents  and  is  pleasant  employ- 
ment for  busy  fingers. 

Japanese  cement  is  a  strong  colorless 
paste  quite  easily  made  at  home.  Mix 
some  rice-flour  to  a  thick  paste  with  cold 
water,  then  pour  over  it  boiling  water 
to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consistency. 
Pour  it  into  a  saucepan  and  let  it  boil 
briskly  for  one  minute,  then  turn  into 
small  bottles  or  jars. 

A  great  many  cooks  prefer  to  boil 
puddings  in  a  mold,  rather  than  in  a 
pudding  bag.  When  this  is  done,  a 
piece  of  buttered  white  paper  that  will 
entirely  cover  the  top  should  be  laid  in 
place  and  a  piece  of  doubled  cheese- 
cloth or  butter  musljn  should  be  tied 
down  tightly  over  the  top.  This  will 
effectually  keep  the  water  out.  After 
using,  the  pudding-cloth  should  be  put 
to  soak  in  boiling  hot  soda-water  and 
left  there  until  the  water  begins  to  cool; 
it  should  then  be  well  washed  in  soda- 


bread-crumbs,  two  eggs,  salt 
and  pejDper,  olive-oil  or  butter. 

Cut  lirm,  ripe  tomatoes  into 
thin  slices,  season  and  roll  them 
first  in  bread-crumbs  and,  then 
in  eggs  and  then  again  in 
crumbs.  Cook  in  oil  or  butter 
until  light  brown  and  serve  hot. 


Three  Spinach  Dishes 

Creamed  Spinach — Cook,  drain  and 
chop  the  spinach  in  the  usual  way.  Sea- 
son to  taste,  return  to  the  fire  and  stir 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  butter  and 
cream. 

Spinach  Cups  are  substantial  and 
dainty  to  serve  at  lunch  in  place  of  meat. 
Measure  the  spinach  before  cooking  and 
for  one  peck  allow  the  yolks  of  five  or 
six  hard-boiled  eggs.  Cook  the  spmach 
as  directed  for  other  dishes,  drain  well, 
chop  fine  and  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  a  tiny  grating  of  nutmeg.  Mix 
lightly  in  the  smpothly-mashed  3'olks  of 
eggs  and  press  into  small  buttered  cups. 
Keep  hot  over  hot  water  until  time  to 
serve,  then  turn  them  out  carefully  on  a 
platter,  sprinkle  lightly  with  lemon-juice 
or  vinegar  and  serve  with  cream  sauce. 

Another  pleasing  luncheon  dish  is  made 
thus:  Cook  the  spinach  as  usual  and 
have  ready  rounds  of  crisp  hot  btittered 
toast.  Drain  and  chop  the  spinach,  sea- 
son well,  spread  it  over  the  toast  and 
on  each  round  drop  a  nicely  poached 
egg.  Put  a  dust  of  salt  and  pepper  on 
each  egg  and  a  small  bit  of  butter.  Serve 
at  once. 


No.  59 — Cushion  of  Gray  Crash 

The  embroidery  is  carried  out  in  three  shades  of  dull  rose  and  green. 
With  the  thread  we  send  a  diagram  showing  the  placing  of  the  colors. 
The  centers  of  the  flowers  are  French  knots  worked  in  brown. 

Stamped  on  Gray  Crash  (Twenty-Four  by  Sixteen  Inches)  70  Cents 
Perforated  Pattern  of  Motif  ....  20  Cents  , 

Embroidery-Cotton  .....  45  Cents 

This  cushion  may  be  ordered  from  the  Embroidery  Department.  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  In  ordering,  write  name  and  address 
plainly.    Remit  by  money-order,  currency  or  stamps. 


An  effective  way  to  remodel  a  short 
sleeve  on  a  lingerie  waist 


water,  rinsed  in  clean  hot  water,  then  in 
cold,  and  smoothly  ironed  before  put- 
ting it  away.  Needless  to  say,  it  should 
be  kept  strictly  for  this  one  use. 

To  make  the  carpet-broom  both  tough 
and  pliable,  dip  it  in  boiling  hot  suds 
for  a  rtiinute  or  two  once  a  week.  It 
will  last  longer,  sweep  better  and  be 
easier  on  the  carpets  or  rugs.  A  new 
broom  or  whisk  should  always  be 
steeped  in  warm  water  before  using. 

A  saucepan  that  has  been  stained  by 
its  contents  burning  while  cooking  is 
easily  cleaned  in  this  way :  Dissolve 
quite  a  quantity  of  soda  in  a  little  hot 
water,  put  it  into  the  saucepan,  fill  it  up 
(as  far  as  the  stain  extends)  with  cold 
water  and  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Then  place  it  over  the  fire  and 
let  the  water  come  to  boil.  Keep  it 
simmering  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  rub 
off  the  burned  particles  and  wash  thor- 
oughly. 

Remodeling  Short  Sleeves 

A great  many  times  a  good  waist  is  dis: 
carded  because  it  has  short  sleeves 
and  the  owner  has  grown  tired  of  them. 
There  are  many  attractive  ways  to  make 
over  short  sleeves  and  one  e°xceptionally 
good  one  is  given  herewith. 

In  making  them  over,  these  general 
directions  are  the  rule :  Rip  your  old 
sleeve  carefully  apart  and  press  well. 
Provide  yourself  with  a  pattern  of  a 
one-seam  close  long  sleeve  which  has 
been  cut  to  fit  your  arm  exactly,  for  in 
making  over  there  must  be  no  mistakes. 

In  the  sleeve  here  pictured  there  was 
no  left-over  material  to  make  it,  so  it  was 
split  and  a  wide  insertion  of  lace  run  the 
entire  length.  A  close  sleeve  was  then 
cut,  and  the  pieces  from  each  side  of 
under  the  arm  were  added  to  make  suf- 
ficient length,  the  piecing  being  made 
under  a  tuck,  and  two  tucks  added  to 
give  a  better  effect.  A  scant  rufile  of 
very  narrow  Valenciennes  lace  might  be 
added  on  each  side  of  the  lace  strip,  but 
it  adds  materially  to  the  trouble  of  laun- 
dering the  waist. 


Rhub  arb  Favorites 

Rhubarb  Blanc-Mange — Cut  the  rhu- 
barb into  small  pieces  and  cook  until 
tender,  but  not  broken  in  a  rich  sugar 
syrup.  Drain  off  the  syrup  carefully  and 
let  the  rhubarb  get  cold.  Make  blanc- 
mange after  the  usual  rule,  only  allow- 
ing three  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  milk 
instead  of  four  to  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch.  When  it  is  done  add  half 
a  cupful  of  hot  strawberry-juice  from 
preserved  or  canned  fruit.  Mold  in 
small  cups.  When  firm  turn  each  one 
out  carefully  on  a  pretty  china  dessert 
plate,  arrange  the  pieces  of  rhubarb 
around  neatly  and  garnish  with  whipped 
cream. 

Rhubarb-Butter — Wash  and  chop  the 
rhubarb  fine.  To  each  pound  allow  one 
pint  of  sugar  and  just  enough  water  to 
keep  it  from  burning.  Let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  an  hour  or  longer.  The 
time  required  will  depend  upon  the  age 
of  th'e  rhubarb.  Keep  an  asbestos  mat 
under  the  preserving-kettle  and  stir  the 
rhubarb  frequently.  To  vary  this  deli- 
cious butter  add  half  an  orange  pulp  and 
a  delicious  marmalade  will  result. 

Rhubarb-Fritters — Cut  rhubarb  into 
two-inch  lengths  and  cook  until  tender 
(but  not  broken)  in  a  rich  sugar  syrup. 
Let  lie  in  the  syrup  until  cold,  then  drain 
each  piece  carefully,  place  two 
or  three  together  and  dust 
thickly  with  powdered  sugar. 
Make  a  batter  with  one  cupful 
o.f  milk,  two  beaten  eggs,  and 
one  and  one  half  cupful  of 
sifted  flour  in  which  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  baking-powder 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
have  been  sifted.  Add  the  milk 
and  the  sugar  to  the  eggs  with 
a  pinch  of  salt,  then  the  flour 
mixture.  Mix  thoroughly,  then 
dip  each  little  bundle  of  rhu- 
barb in  the  batter  and  fry  in 
deep  hot  fat.  Drain  on  un- 
glazed  paper,  roll  in  granulated 
sugar  and  serve  at  once  with 
the  syrup  drained  from  the 
rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  Tutti-Frutti  Cake 
— Make  a  short-cake  by  any 
preferred  recipe,  split  and  but- 
ter it  quickly,  and  spread  at 
once  with  a  filling  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Cook  together  for  five 
minutes  two  cupfuls  of  rich 
thick  stewed  rhubarb  and  one 
cupful  of  mixed  stoned  dates 
and  raisins  chopped  fine.  Spread- 
over  each  layer  while  both  cake 
and  filling  are  hot  and  put  a 
thin  layer  of  whipped  cream  on 
top  of  each  layer  of  fruit  before  cover- 
ing with  the  next  layer  of  the  short-cake. 
This  dessert  should  be  served  at  once 
with  plenty  of  good  whipped  cream 
or  with  plain  thick  sweet  cream  and 
sugar. 


If  You  Dread 
WASH  DAY 
—Read  This— 


You  can  do  in 
one  hour,  what  now 
requires  a  whole  day. 
1  hour  of  easy  turning  ot  a 
ST  wheel  while  you  sit.  Clothes 
will  be  whiter    will    last  longer. 
Use  an 

O.  Washer 

Large  tub  of  red  cypress,  will  never 
warp,  cannot  wabble. 

Lid  is  steam-proof,  keeping:  water 
hot.  No  strength  needed  to  operale.  /gg 
Simple  Roller  Gearing  makes  it 
easy  for  child  to  operate.  Our 
guarantee  with 
each. 


H.  F.  BrammerXl 
Mfg.  Cc 

1452  Rockingham 

Road 
Davenport,  la. 

I  iai\     Write  For 

^  Free  Book  £s^ 


The  family  that  eats 
plenty  of 

Quaker  Oats 

is  a  healthy,  rugged 
family. 

The  most  popular 
food  in  the  world  be- 
cause it  does  most 
and  costs  least. 
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Test  iqaapr'pf  A  f  9?  30 
an      ilTir  £ii\iii.Li  Days 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  it  does  not  prove  the  best 
looker,  cooker  and  baker  you 
ever  saw,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense. 

Direct  from  factory  to  you 
al  WHOLESALE  PRICE. 
Freight  prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features 
not  >,  jny  other  range — 
such  iiS  Stone  Oven  Bot- 
tom, Odor  Hood,  Oven 
Thermometer,  Ash  Sif- 
ter, etc.,  etc. 

Easy  credit  terms  if  wanted. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Cata- 
log- and  prices. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Range  Cc,  868  State  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Day  After  Day 

One  will  find 


Post 

Toastics 


,B^U..  Creek,  „iL„V9-.'  LimitCd 


Popular  pkg,  1  Oc, 
Family  siza  1  Sc. 


Postum  Cereal  Co. 


Post 
Toasties 


a  constant  delight. 

The  food  is  crisp  and 
wholesome  and  so  dainty 
and  tempting,  that  it  ap- 
peals to  the  appetite  all  the 
time — morning,  noon  and 
night. 

Some  folks  have  pro- 
nounced Post  Toasties  the 
choicest  flavoured  bits  of 
cereal  food  ever  produced. 


ernory  Lingers 


-5? 


Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 

CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIN  SALLY 

The   Daughter  o  f  a  M  ason 

By  Mary  Minor  Lewis 


THE  cool  white  farm-house  with  its  green  shutters 
and  vine-covered  porch  stood  half  a  mile  back 
from  the  county  road.  Away  to  the  left  stretched 
meadows  of  blossoming  pink  clover  from  which  the  place 
took  its  name — "Cloverfields." 

On  the  doorstep  of  the  farm-house,  book  in  hand,  sat 
'a  little  girl,  her  faithful  dog  by  her  side.  She  read 
tales  of  the  Crusades — of  brave  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
of  tournaments,  battles,  castles  besieged  and  fair  ladies 
rescued  by  brave  and  de\>oted  knights !  So  peaceful  was 
the  scene,  so  still  and  warm  the  day,  that  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  that  the  country  was  at  war 
and  the  "Old  Dominion"  a  battle-field. 

Inside  the  house  at  an  open  window  Mrs.  Huntington 
sat  sewing.  Presently  she  took  from  her  work-basket  a 
much-worn  letter  and  read  it.  As  she  did  so,  tears  came 
to  her  eyes  and  fell  upon  her  work.  Looking  up  from 
her  book,  Helen  saw  her  mother's  tears  and  hastened  to 
her  side. 

"What  is  it,  mother  dear?"  Helen  asked. 

"I  was  reading  over  your  fathar's  letter,  child,  and  the 
tears  would  come.  God  knows  I  try  to  be  brave  and  be- 
lieve that  he  will  come  back  safe  to  the  old  home  when 
this  cruel  war  is  over.  But  the  time  seems  so  long, 
Helen,  and  I  never  feel  strong  now.  He  has  been  gone 
over  a  year  and  the  letters  come  so  seldom — I'm  very 
anxious.  My  heart  is  heavy  to-day,  but  I  know  that  I 
should  be  thankful  that  you  and  I  are  well  and  that  we 
have  not  suffered  as  so  many  have  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  hostile  bands  of  soldiers.  At  least,  the  home 
is  safe." 

"I  could  not  bear  it  if  anything  happened  to  this  dear 
old  place!"  cried  Helen.  "Next  to  you  and  father,  I 
love  'Cloverfields'  better  than  anything  in  the  world !" 

"So  do  I,"  answered  her  mother,  "for  I.  was  born  here, 
and  here  I  have  known  the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

"Come,"  said  Helen,  "let  us  tie  up  the  honeysuckle 
and  trumpet  vines  on  the  porch.  Let  us  keep  everything 
just  as  father  would  like  to  see  it — if  he  should  come 
home  !" 

Together  Mrs.  Huntington  and  her  daughter  went  into 
the  vine-clad  piazza. 

"Perhaps,  who  knows?"  mused  Mrs.  Huntington.  "He 
may  come  almost  any  day." 

The  vines  being  trained  to  their  satisfaction,  they  went 
across  the  lawn  to  the  garden.  Here  Big  Jim,  an  old 
colored  man,  was  working  among  the  gay  flower-beds. 
Birds  sang,  bees  droned  am.ong  the  bright  blossoms  and 
a  great  stillness  and  peace  lay  over  the  smiling  South- 
land. Then,  far  down  the  road,  which  wound  like  a 
ribbon  across  the  distant  fields,  there  appeared  a  cloud 
of  dust. 

They  were  startled  by  Carlo's  barking  and  hastened 
toward  the  house.  Down  the  turnpike  the  heavy  cloud 
of  dust  was  approaching!  Nearer — and  they  heard  the 
clank  of  arms,  the  rattle  of  spurs  and  the  tramp  of  many 
approaching  horses'  feet,  mingled  with  the  loud,  harsh 
voices  of  soldiers.  Swiftly — with  blanched  faces,  a  name- 
less fear  at  their  hearts — mother  and  child  passed  through 
the  garden  gate  and  hurried  into  the  house. 

A  party  of  blue-coated  soldiers  was  riding  into  the 
lawn,  led  by  a  burly  Irishman  with  a  sergeant's  straps 
on  his  shoulders.  Dismounting,  they  entered  the  house 
uninvited,  distributing  themselves  through  the  clean,  cool 
rooms  with  much  jangling   of  spurs   and  loud  talk  and 


laughter.  Mrs.  Huntington  remonstrated  with  their 
leader  while  Helen  looked  anxiously  at  the  soldiers. 

"I  will  have  your  men  served  with  refreshments  on 
the  lawn  and  I  will  have  your  horses  fed,"  said  she, 
"only,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  despoil  my  home!"  But  the 
sergeant  only  smiled  and  gave  no  heed  to  her  request. 

The  dining-room  was  raided,  the  pantry,  the  kitchen, 
the  dairy,  then  the  "smoke-house"  in  the  yard  where  the 
hams  and  bacon  were  kept,  the  hungry  soldiers  eating 
all  that  they  could  and  packing  into  their  saddle-bags 
whatever  might  be  of  use  to  them  on  the  march. 

Helen  stood  against  the  wall  in  the  lower  hallway  and 
watched  the  pillage  of  her  home  dry-eyed,  but  her  small 
face  white  as  the  dress  she  wore.  Presently  she  heard  a 
soldier  say  to  his  leader : 

"I  hear  that  this  is  Captain  Huntington's  house.  It  was 
under  this  roof  that  three  escaped  rebel  prisoners  were 
kept  concealed  while  we  scoured  the  country  for  miles 
around  in  search  of  them  !" 

"Ha  !  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  "then  we 
will  burn  the  house  to  the  ground  !    It  shall       \   /        -"J  ' 
harbor  no  more  enemies  to  the  Union  I" 


"She  raised  the  apron  above  her  head,  crying,  'StopI 
Will   a   Mason   see    a    Mason's    home  destroyed?'" 


For  a  moment,  only.  Helen  stood  still,  while  the  dread- 
ful truth  sank  into  her  mind.  These  soldiers  meant  to 
burn  the  "Cloverfields"  house !  By  sunset  the  dear  old 
home  would  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ashes ! 

With  flying  feet,  she  rushed  up  the  stairs  to  her 
mother's  room.  She  knocked,  hut  there  was  no  answer, 
so  she  pushed  open  the  door  and  rushed  in.  Her  mother 
lay  upon  the  floor  with  closed  eyes  and  face  as  white 
as  death.  The  excitement  and  fright  had  been  too  much 
for  her — she  had  always  been  very  delicate- — and  she  had 
fainted. 

Dashing  some  cold  water  into  her  face,  the  child  ran 
to  the  window  and  raised  it.  The  fresh  air  flowing  in 
somewhat  revived  the  unconscious  woman  and  she  stirred 
slightly.  The  little  girl  turned  again  to  the  window. 
-Mready  men  were  carrying  bundles  of  straws  and  sticks 
to  the  corner  of  the  house,  where  the  sergeant  stood  with 
lighted  torch. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she'  cried  brokenly.  "Oh!  what 
can  I  do?" 

And  then  suddenly  she  remembered  something  her 
father  told  her  long  ago — a  story  about  an  order  that  he 
called  the  "Masons."  And  she  remembered  he  said  that 
if  a  Mason  were  in  trouble,  every  other  Mason  who  knew 
about  it  would  feel  in  honor  bound  to  help  him  or  any 
one  belonging  to  him.  And  then  she  remembered  her 
father's  Masonic  apron,  always  kept  in  the  drawer  of 
the  desk.  She  flew  into  the  ne.xt  room  and  opened  the 
desk  drawer. 

"Where  is  it?  Oh,  where  is  it?"  she  cried.  And  then, 
under  some  folded  papers,  she  found  it.  Unrolling  the 
apron  as  she  ran,  she  held  it  before  her  as  she  descended 
the  stairs  ,  and  reached  the  top  step  of  the  piazza. 

The  wind  blew  the  dark  curls  back  from  her  pale 
face.  Her  eyes  were  bright  as  stars  and  her  voice  rang 
out  sweet  and  clear  as  she  raised  the  apron  above  her 
head,  crying,  "Stop!  See!  I  am  a  Mason's  daughter? 
Is  there  no  Mason  among  you?  Will  a  Mason  see  a 
Mason's  home  destroyed?" 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  rough  crowd.  Several  hands 
went  involuntarily  to  caps,  and  more  than  one  homesick 
man's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"God  bless  the  bonnie  lassie!"  cried  a  red-haired  Scot. 
The  sergeant  crossed  the  open  space  and  silently  gripped 
the  hand  of  a  brother  Mason.  "And  it's  meself  that's 
thinkin'  you  have  a  brave  heart,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Helen.  "And  right  proud  might  any  Mason  be  of  such 
a  daughter!" 

"Hold!  men,"  he  called.  "Spare  the  house!  It  is  a 
Mason's  home.  A  Mason's  a  Mason,  whether  he  wears 
the  Blue  or  the  Gray !" 

"Three  cheers  for  the  Mason's  brave  little  daughter!" 
cried  a  blue-eyed  youth.  And  as  the  rough  soldiers  raised 
their  hats  and  cheered  her,  Helen  sank  down  upon  the 
doorstep,  buried  her  face  in  the  Mason's  apron  and 
sobbed  for  very  thankfulness ! 

Late  that  night,  long  after  all  the  soldiers  had  gone, 
there  came  a  tap  at  the  shutters  of  the  sitting-room,  which 
opened  upon  the  porch.  Startled,  Helen  and  her  mother 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  tremblingly  approached  the  win- 
dow. The  sound  of  a  beloved  voice  caused  the  shutters 
to  be  quickly  thrown  wide  and — bearded  and  bronzed, 
in  ,a  uniform  of  shabby  gray — Helen's  long-absent  father 
rushed  into  the  room  and  clasped  both  wife  and  child 
tenderly  in  his  arms. 


Cousin    Sally's   Letter  About  Holland 


DE.\R  Boys  and  Girls  : — 
Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  about  a  club  in 
which  I  am  interested,  called  "The  Busy  Bees?"  I  am  sure 
I  told  you  about  it  and  that  I  was  an  honorary  member. 
Well,  anyway,  some  of  the  girls  were  asked  by  their 
teachers  to  write  a  composition  on  Holland,  and  one  day 
Marjorie  (the  president)  came  running  in  to  ask  if  I 
would  give  a  little  talk  about  Holland  at  their  next  club 
meeting.  Now,  when  Marjorie  comes  and  throws  her 
arms  around  my  neck  and  asks  me  in  that  soft  voice  and 
with  such  a  wistful  look  in  her  pretty  eyes,  I  haven't  the 
heart  to  refuse,  no  matter  how  busy  I  may  be. 

A  week  later  the  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  a  big 
success.  I  was  extremely  pleased  when  the  girls  said  my 
talk  on  Holland  had  been  of  real  help  to  them.  I  had 
a  splendid  selection  of  picture  post-cards  of  Holland 
and  Marjorie  said  that  it  seemed  like  a  real  lecture  with 
magic-lantern  views. 

The  girls  enjoyed  the  "lecture"  so  much  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you  part  of  what  I  told  them.  I  will  describe  a 
few  of  the  pictures  as  interestingly  as  I  can. 

In  Holland  it  would  seem  that  the  sea  and  land  were 
ever  at  war  with  each  other — the  land  fights  for  its  ex- 
istence and  the  sea  for  its  supremacy.  To  prevent  the 
flooding  of  the  low  lands,  dikes  have  been  built  on  the 
coast  and  there  are  few  places  in  Holland  where  sea- 
dikes  are  not  necessary.  It  seems  as  though  the  early 
settlers  of  Holland  sailed  there  on  boats  and  built  dikes 
around  them,  doesn't  it  ?  With  its  many  winding  canals, 
its  dikes,  endless  windmills,  it  is  a  most  picturesque  coun- 
try. Imagine  living  in  a  quaint  little  house  with  your 
room  looking  out  on  a  winding  canal  where  boats  ply 
back  and  forth  all  day  long — and  such  quaint  boats !  Just 
as  quaint  and  old-fashioned  as  the  people. 

Look  at  this  picture  of  three  little  Dutch  maidens  and 
notice  the  way  they  are  dressed.  How  tight  fitting  their 
little  bodices  are,  and  how  typically  Dutch  are  the  sleeves  ! 
The  skirts,  you  see,  are  the  bulgy  kind  like  those  found 
in  all  Holland,  and  on  their  feet  are  little  wooden  shoes. 
The  Dutch  girls  are  good  to  look  upon,  for  they  have 


complexions  that  any  girl  might  envy — cheeks  red  as  ap- 
ples, hair  golden  and  silky,  and  eyes  as  clear  and  blue 
as  the  sky. 

The  women  of  Holland  are  always  scrubbing  or  sweep- 
ing or  cleaning  or  patching.  If  you  should  walk  through 
a  street,  let  us  say  a  street  in  Amsterdam,  you  would  see 
groups  of  women  gossiping  and  laughing  together  and 
others  scrubbing  the  pavement  or  polishing  the  brass 
trimmings  on  the  doors.  They  scrub  anything  they  can 
lay  hands  on,  for  the  Dutch  are  noted  the  world  over  for 
their  cleanliness.  The  brass  doors  look  almost  like  gold 
as  they  glitter  and  shine  in  the  sunlight.  When  entering 
the  house  the  wooden  shoes  must  be  left  at  the  door  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  them  soiling  the  ihatting. 

Of  course,  you  want  to  know  what  the  interior  of  a 


A  characteristic  scene  in  one  of  the  farming  districts 
of  Holland 


Dutch  house  looks  like,  and  this  ne.xt  picture  will  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  one  of  the  rooms.  How  cozy  and  home- 
like the  blue-tiled  fireplace  looks,  with  the  newly-polished 
brass  and  copper  cooking-utensils  hanging  around  it.  In 
some  of  the  old  houses  there  is  but  one  main  room  which 
serves  as  a  kitchen,  living-room  and  bedroom.  The  bed 
resembles  a  bunk  in  a  ship,  for  it  is  built  in  the  wall. 

A  noted  writer  once  said  that  Holland  was  a  land  of 
artistic  patches  and  I  think  he  is  about  right.  The  men's 
shirts  are  patched  and  patched,  until  the  whole  garment 
has  practically  been  made  over. 

The  next  picture  shows  a  boat,  laden  with  cheeses, 
plowing  its  way  through  one  of  Holland's  picturesque 
canals.  Suppose  we  imagine  ourselves  on  board  with  the 
captain,  a  good-natured-looking  man,  wearing  the  inevit- 
able patched  shirt  and  baggy  brown  breeches.  Hardly 
before  we  know  it  we  are  far  away  from  the  quaint 
town  and  are  sailing  out  into  the  country.  Can't  you 
picture  how  fresh  and  sweet  and  clean  the  country  looks, 
with  its  vividly  green  meadows  broken  here  and  there  by 
little  winding  canals,  which  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the 
golden  sunlight ;  the  windmills,  with  their  arms  silently 
revolving  in  the  light  wind,  and  close  by  some  old- 
fashioned  farm-houses,  with  their  red  tiled  roofs,  sug- 
gesting everything  that  is  homelike  and  cozy.  Here  and 
there  are  groups  of  little  trees,  and  under  them  spotted 
black  cows  are  brousing  in  the  grass  and  solemnly  chew- 
ing their  cuds.  And  look!  away  over  in  the  meadow  comes 
a  farm  boy  carrying  pails  of  foamy  milk  which  are  sus- 
pended from  a  yoke  across  his  shoulders. 

But  see !  we  are  approaching  a  little  bridge  over  the 
canal  and  before  we  can  pass  we  are  stopped  by  the 
toll-man  w'lio  stolidly  lowers  a  wooden  shoe  suspended  by 
a  string  from  a  short  fishing-rod.  Our  boatman  places 
in  it  the  requisite  toll.    The  bridge  is  raised  and  we  pass  on. 

Write  soon  and  tell  me  if  you  liked  my  letter". 

Boys  and  girls  wishing  a  club  button  should  send  five 
cents  to  Cousin  Sally's  Club,  care  Farm  amd  Fireside.  11 
East  24th  Street,  New  York  City.  State  age  when  writing. 

Faithfully  always.         Cousin  Sally. 
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Questions  From  Girls 

Please  Advise  Me 

"I  am  se\enteen  j-ears  of  age  and 
know  a  young  man  that  I  like  very  well 
and  I  think  he  likes  me.  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  invite  him  to  my  home  and 
encourage  his  affections?" 

You  are  a  little  young  to  think  seri- 
ously of  any  young  man,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  be  friends.  It 
would  be  all  right  for  your  mother  to 
ask  the  young  man  to  call.  Or,  why  not 
give  a  little  party  and  invite  him?  In  this 
way  he  will  surely  ask  if  he  may  call  on 
you  some  evening. 

Acknowledging  an  Introduction 

"When  introduced,  how  should  I  ac- 
knowledge the  introduction  ?  Also,  please 
tell  me  how  to  begin  a  conversation? 
Must  it  be  by  mention  of  the  weather?" 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  repeat  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  in- 
troduced, with  a  pleasant  bow  and  smile. 
If  you  choose,  yon  may  add,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  meet  you." 

There  is  nothing  original  in  speaking 
about  the  weather,  but  perhaps  it  is  as 
good  a  topic  as  anything  else.  If  you 
have  nothing  to  say,  wait  for  some  one 
else  to  begin  talking. 

Parents  Object 

"I  am  engaged  to  be  married  and  most 
unhappy  because  my  parents  object  to 
my  fiance.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  education,  and  his  busi- 
ness circumstances  are  exceptionally 
good.  My  parents  have  asked  me  to 
choose  between  them  and  my  lover,  and 
I  am  heartbroken.  I  am  twenty-two 
years  old." 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  old  enough 
to  know  your  own  mind,  and  if  the  young 
man  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  your 
hand,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  your 
parents'  objection  to  your  marriage. 
Probably  once  you  are  married,  they  will 
yield  and  everything  will  be  happy 
again. 

About  a  Boy  Friend 

"I  am  sixteen  years  old  and  have  a 
boy  frici  J  about  the  same  age.  He  is 
at  sea,  and  last  summer  he  sent  me  cards 
and  a  letter  occasionally.  I  think  he 
likes  me  quite  well,  but  I  don't  care  to 
think  of  him  in  any  other  light  but  that 
of  a  friend.  He  urges  me  to  answer  his 
letters  and  really  forces  his  friendship, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 
Will  you  please  advise  me?" 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  could  not 
send  him  a  card  once  in  a  while  if  he 
is  a  friend  you  have  known  for  some 
time.  If  you  write  letters,  be  careful 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  personal. 
Should  his  messages  grow  serious,  then 
stop  the  correspondence  if  you  do  not 
care  for  him.  Anyway,  you  are  entirely 
too  young  to  accept  attentions  from 
young  men. 

Perfumed  Note-Paper 

"Is  it  good  form  to  use  perfumed 
note-paper?" 

No,  not  as  a  rule.  But  if  it  is  used, 
the  perfume  must  be  very  delicate.  A 
thin  envelope  filled  with  powdered  orris 
root  and  placed  in  the  box  will  give  just 
the  right  flavor. 


Chinese 

IF  YOU  feel  like 
little  present  o 
yotir  girl  friends 


Glove  Coin- 
Purse  of  suede 
with  a  Chinese 
penny  as  a  dangle 


Glove  Purse 

treating  yourself  to  a 
r  want  to  give  one  of 
a  gift  and  do  not  feel 
that  you  can  afford  to 
spend  much,  there  is  a 
little  novelty  which  is 
so  inexpensive  that 
you  won't  have  to 
think  twice  about 
whether  or  not  you 
can  spare  the  money. 
It  is  a  most  unique 
purse,  costing  but 
twenty-five  cents.  It 
is  made  of  suede  and 
is  so  small  and  soft 
that  you  can  easily  slip 
it  into  your  glove.  It 
is  large  enough,  how- 
ever, to  hold  a  quar- 
ter. The  purse  comes 
in  brown  suede,  and 
depending  from  it  and 
attached  to  a  suede 
strap  is  a  Chinese 
penny.  The  strap  and 
dangle  act  as  a  safe- 
guard so  that  the  tiny 
purse  is  not  easily  lost. 
Any  lucky  coin  may 
be  used  for  the  dangle. 


Care  of  the  Hands 


Talks  on  Vocal  Culture 


No  GIRL  can  afford  to  neglect  her 
hands.  If  they  chap  easily,  she  should 
rub  a  good  salve  or  cold  cream  into  them 
every  night  before  retiring,  first  washing 
them  with  soap  and  warm  water.  A 
very  simple  remedy  for  chapped  hands 
is  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  bot- 
tle of  glycerin  and  rose-water,  and  daily 
massaging  them  with  cold  cream. 

Lemon-juice  is  excellent  for  softening 
and  bleaching  the  skin.  It  is  very  heal- 
ing and  if  used  often  will  keep  the  hands 
soft  and  white.  If  possible,  always  use 
a  freshly-cut  lemon,  rather  than  lemon- 
juice  which  has  been  bottled,  for  it  is 
more  efficacious.  Scissors  should  not  be 
used  on  the  nails ;  always  file  them  and 
care  should  be  used  in  shaping  them. 
First  file  them,  then  soak  in  warm  soapy 
water,  after  which  push  back  the  cuticle 
with  an  orange-wood  stick,  cutting  away 
all  ragged  edges.  When  this  is  done,  ap- 
ply a  little  cold  cream  around  the  cuticle, 
wipe  off  and  polish  with  a  buffer  and 
nail-powder.  Rose-paste  may  be  used, 
if  desired,  to  give  the  nails  a  nice  pink- 
ish appearance. 

Home- Made  Music-Cabinet 

THE  music-cabinet  shown  in  the  above 
illustration    will    appeal   to   the  girl 
who  has  a  piano  or  organ  and  wants 


some  convenient  place  to  keep  her  music 
sheets.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  buy 
a  cabinet  that  is  inexpensive  and  at  the 
same  time  attractive.  But  any  energetic 
girl  can  make  this  cabinet  with  a  little 
assistance  from  her  brother.  It  is  made 
of  a  box  three  feet  high,  fourteen  inches 
wide  and  ten  inches  deep.  The  four  legs 
are  made  of  old  broom-sticks  and  are 
nailed  to  each  comer  before  the  three 
shelves  are  nailed  in.  The  shelves  are 
made  of  thin  pieces  of  white  wood. 
When  the  cabinet  is  complete,  it  should 
be  given  three  coats  of  white  paint  and 
one  of  white  enamel.  A  cretonne  or 
silk  curtain  hung  on  a  brass  rod  over  the 
front  of  the  cabinet  will  add  to  its  at- 
tractiveness and  also  protect  the  music 
from  dust. 

Fob -Set  for  Mounting 

FOR  artistic  charni  and  originality  there 
is  nothing  like  the  handcraft  jewelry. 
Some  thing  which  will  appeal  to  the 
average  girl  is  a  watch-fob  that  can  be 
purchased  complete  or  ready  for  mount- 
ing. One  of  gray-finished  silver  with 
an  etched  design  and  with  or  without 
a  jeweled  center  is  most  attractive.  Or 
sometimes  the  fob  is  of  etched  brass  or 
copper.  Those  made  of  silver  with  a 
jeweled  center  cost  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  while  in  brass  or  copper  without  a 
jevv^el,  the  fob  may  be  purchased  for  one 
dollar.  These  fobs  look  well  mounted 
on  either  black  moire  ribbon  or  a  black 
crochet  band.  The  girl  who.  has  little 
time  for  crocheting  these  silk  bands  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  she  can  buy  a  fob 
already  made.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell 
readers  where  the  purse  and  fob  may  be 
bought  if  a  stamped  and  self-addressed 
envelope  is  inclosed.  Address  Editor 
Our  Girls  at  Home,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Handcraft  Fob-Set  for  mounting  on  cro- 
chet silk  band,  ribbon  or  leather.  Made  of 
the  new  etched  silver 


Part  V. 
By  Benjamin  Schwering 

Note — Mr.  Scliwering  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  about  singing  that 
our  readers  care  to  ask,  provided  a  self- 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope  is  in- 
closed. Address  Benjamin  Schwering, 
care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Gaining  of  Temperament 

IN  THE  preceding  lessons  you  have 
studied  the  long  vowel  sounds,  and 
if  you  have  practised  faithfully,  they 
should  be  mastered  by  this  time.  This, 
really,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  learn.  It  is  very  important  to  learn 
the  long  vowel  sounds  carefully,  for  the 
short  and  intermediate  sounds  are  drawn 
from  them.  You  have  now  come  to  a 
point  where  you  can  sing  a  song,  and 
so  one  of  the  important  things  to  be 
considered  first  is  the  gaining  of  tem- 
perament. As  you  perhaps  know,  tem- 
perament is  the  ability  to  give  just  the 
right  kind  of  feeling  and  expression  to 
a  song.  The  best  way  to  get  this  is  to 
read  the  words  of  a  song  over  care- 
fully several  times  and  try  to  feel  the 
sentiment  of  the  words.  A  song  with- 
out feeling  or  temperament  is  utterly 
lifeless  and  without  beauty. 

Another  thing  upon  which  the  beauty 
of  a  song  considerably  depends  is  prop- 
er breath  control.  In  singing,  breath 
must  only  be  taken  where  there  is  a 
pause  in  the  words  of  a  song,  and  a 
phrase  or  group  of  words  that  you  would 
speak  without  a  pause  must  be  sung  in 
one  breath.  To  illustrate,  I  will  copy 
the  song  "Annie  Laurie,"  putting  in  a 
star  to  indicate  the  breathing-places. 

Maxwelton's  braes  are  bonnie,  * 
Where  early  fa's  the  dew ;  * 

And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie,  * 
Gied  me  her  promise  true,  * 
Gied  me  her  promise  true,  * 

Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be.—  * 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie,  * 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee.* 

Division  of  Air  Current 

In  the  voice  are  three  tone  divisions, 
known  as  "chest  tones,"  or  "lower 
range;"  "mixed  tones,"  or  "middle 
range,"  and  "head  tones,"  or  "upper 
range." 

In  the  lowest  tones  the  greatest  part 
of  the  air  current  must  be  directed 
against  the  palate.  But  no  matter  how 
low  the  tone  may  be,  part  of  the  breath 
must  flow  into  the  nasal  cavities. 

In  the  chest  tones  or  middle  range 
the  greater  part  of  the  air  current  must 
flow  into  the  nasal  cavities  and  only  a 
small  part  be  directed  against  the  palate. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  must 
all  of  the  breath  be  directed  into  the 
head,  for  that  makes  the  tone  sound 
nasal.  No  set  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  division  of  breath ;  this  must  be 
acquired  by  practice  and  experience.  Al- 
ways bear  in  mind,  the  higher  you  go, 
the  more  breath  must  be  directed  into 
the  nasal  cavities.  It  is  very  important 
that  enough  breath  be  directed  into  the 
head,  for  this  is  what  gives  the  tone 
life  and  carrying  power  and  that  bril- 
liant bell-like  sound  which  we  admire  so 
much  in  trained  singers.  If  not  enough 
air  is  directed  into  the  head,  the  tone 
soimds  hollow  and  unmusical.  This  di- 
vision of  the  breath  is  accomplished  by 
force  of  will-power  through  the  soft 
palate  and  the  little  hanging  peak 
known  as  the  uv- 
ula. In  order  to 
accustom  yourself 
to  its  action,  look 
into  a  mirror  and 
proceed  a  s  fol- 
lows :  Open  your 
mouth  and  take  a 
full  breath  through 
the  mouth.  In  do- 
ing so  you  will 
notice  that  the 
soft  palate  rises 
up  away  from  the 
tongue.  Then  ex- 
pel the  air  through 
the  nose  and  you 
will  see  that  the 
soft  palate  low- 
ers itself  toward 
the  back  of  the 
tongue,  almost 
pressing  against 
it.  In  this  way  the 
passage  through  Showing  a  com- 
the  mouth  is  shut  pleted  Fob.  Mountings 
off  and  the  air  goes  on  this  Fob  are  of 
through  the  nose,  etched  brass 
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These  books,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
titles,  are  standard  works  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  girl.  The  printing  is  clear, 
on  good  paper,  and  the  cloth  bindings  are 
sulistantial  and  attractive. 

To  obtain  your  choice  of  any  one  of  these 
fine  books  for  girls,  send  us  only  three 
8-month  trial  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  at  25  cents  each.  We  will 
then  send  you,  postpaid,  any  book  from 
the  above  list  that  you  may  select.  Send 
all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  25,  1910 


Farm  and  Fireside's 

Offer  to  You 

The  Editors  Ask 
Every  Subscriber 
to  Read  This  Notice 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
wants  to  have  more  of  your 
neighbors  among  its  readers. 
You  can  help  us  to  accomplish 
this,  and  we  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely for  your  help.  Thousands 
of  our  friends  have  written  to  us 
saying  that  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  the  best  farm  journal  pub- 
lished at  any  price.  If  you,  also, 
feel  that  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
a  mighty  good  paper,  please  tell 
your  friends  so. 

Tell  them  about  the  Farmers' 
Lobby,  and  the  big  agricultural 
features.  Tell  them  that  the  best 
farm  writers  contribute  to  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Tell  them  about 
the  stories  and  pictures  and  house- 
hold departments  and  patterns. 

As  an  inducement  to  your 
friends  to  subscribe  now  you  can 
offer  to  any  of  your  neighbors 
an  8- month  trial  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  only  25 
cents.  We  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  ask  at  least  two  friends 
to  become  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Our  Offer  to  You 

Get  two  friends  each  to  give 
you  25  cents  for  an  8-month 
trial  subscription  to  FARM  AND 
Fireside.  Send  us  the  50  cents, 
and  in  return  for  the  favor  we 
will  send  you  FARM  AND 
Fireside,  for  eight  months, 
without  cost,  after  your  present 
subscription  expires.  If  you 
are  not  now  a  subscriber,  your 
own  subscription  will  be  en- 
tered for  eight  months,  without 
cost.    In  addition,  the  editors 

of  Farm  and  Fireside  will 

mail  you  a  handsome  present. 

The  present  from  the  editors  will  be 
something  unique,  something  that  will 
please  every  member  of  your  family.  It 
will  be  sent  to  you  absolutely  without 
cost,  in  addition  to  the  8-month  subscrip- 
tion to  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  return 
for  3'our  sending  us  50  cents  for  two 
8-month  trial  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  good  for  thirty  days  only. 
You  should  act  at  once.  Write  the  names 
and  addresses  of  your  two  friends  and 
your  own  name  and  address  on  the  cou- 
pon below  and  send  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side with  50  cents.  You  will  receive 
Farim  and  Fireside  for  eight  months, 
without  cost,  and  will  also  receive  the 
gift  from  the  publishers. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Good-Style  Cloth 


From   Madison   Square  Patterns 


Send   This   Order- Blank 


GIFT  COUPON 


This  coupon  entitles  any  reader  sending  two 
trial  S-month  subscriptions,  at  25  cents  each,  to 
an  S-month  subscription  e.xtension  as  e.xplained 
above,  in  addition  to 

A  Beautiful  Gift 

from  the  editors  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Your  Name- 
Address   


Write  below  names  of  two  trial  subscribers: 


Name 


Address 
Name   


Address   

If  Tou  do  not  wish  to  cut  this  page,  write  your  order  on 
a  piece  of  paper. 


THE  temptation  to  have  twice  as  many 
dresses  this  summer  as  you  need  is 
really  a  very  big  sort  of  a  temptation. 
The  new  fabrics  are  so  alluring  that  each 
one  seems  just  suited  to  a  certain  type 
of  gown.  For  instance,  there  is  a  gran- 
ite linen,  which  resembles  a  basket  weave 
and  has  a  sheen  through  it,  which  is  just 
the  smartest  sort  of  material  for  a  one- 
piece  dress  or  a  skirt-and-coat  suit.  Then 
there  are  shantung  linens  which  are 
serviceable  substitutes  for  the  silk  by 
that  name,  and  as  for  our  old  friends, 
the  ginghams  and  zephj-rs,  they  are  the 
smartest  things  out,  and  the  silk  and 
cotton  mixtures  have  never  been  so  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  this  summer.  There  are 
really  a  dozen  different  materials  for 
each  stjle  of  gown  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  difficult  to  find  sev- 
eral equally-appropriate  materials 
for  the  dress  shown  in  pattern 
No.  1512.  With  its  becoming 
long  lines  and  fashionable  dou- 
ble sleeves,  it  makes  a  very  smart 
gown  for  church  or  summer  af- 
ternoons. The  undersleeves  are 
separate  and  the  gown  can  be 
made  either  with  them  or  with 
just  the  fancy  three-quarter- 
length  sleeve.  Of  course,  the 
most  fashionable  mode  is  the  dou- 
ble one,  secured  by  using  the 
oversleeve   and   the  undersleeve. 

The  well-dressed  young  girl  is 
the  girl  who  dresses  as  though 
she  were  a  young  girl.  Clothes 
which  her  mother  might  wear 
or  gowns  suitable  for  her  older 
sister  are  not  only  inappropriate 
for  her,  but,  let  her  remember, 
are  not  fashionable  for  her,  eith- 
er. Simplicity  should  always  be 
the  style  key-note  of  the  young 
girl's  dress  and  a  dress  which  is 
truly  that  is  shown  in  the  design 
of  pattern  No.  1498  and  No.  1499. 
Leaving  out  the  small  youngster, 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  this 
Russian  blouse  style  is  so  becom- 
ing as  the  young  girl.  The  one 
illustrated  on  this  page  is  such  a 
simple  little  frock  that  any  young 
girl  can  easily  make  it  herself. 
The  blouse  is  loose  and  belted  in 
at  the  waistline.  It  has  a  square 
yoke  and  the  bishop  sleeves  are 
finished  with  a  cuff.  The  skirt 
is  a  plain  five-gored  model  with 
inverted  plaits  at  the  back.  Made 
of  plaid  gingham,  with  plain 
dark-toned  gingham  for  trim- 
ming-bands, this  makes  a  very 
stylish  frock  for  summer  days. 
Or,  another  pretty  idea  is  to 
have  the  dress  of  plain  material 
with  trimming-bands  of  the  same 
color  in  a  darker  tone. 


It's  a  blessing  to  nlost  of  us  that  the 
fashions  to-day  offer  more  leeway 
than  they  ever  did  before.  If  we  have 
good  taste,  we  can  really  dress  almost 
as  we  please  and  yet  have  the  satisfac- 
tion that  our  clothes  are  in  the  mode. 
For  instance,  both  short  sleeves  and  long- 
sleeves  are  being  worn ;  waists  are  made 
with  high  necks  and  cut  with  the  low, 
round  necks.  Both  are  fashionable. 
The  normal  waistline  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  as  the  newest  Paris 
dresses  are  all  made  in  this  way.  The 
high  waist  or  the  exaggeratedly  long 
waist  are  no  longer  in  vogue.  It  is' 
surely  a  happy  fact  to  hear  that  the 
more  simple  the  gown,  the  more  effec- 
tive and  fashionable  it  will  be  this  season. 


No.   1 5 1 2 — Princesse  With  Double  Sleeves 


Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  materia)  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  ten  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  materia!, 
or  seven  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one 
and  three  fourths  yards  of  contrasting  material 
twenty-two-inches  wide  for  undersleeves  and  yoke. 

This  is  an  especially  good  pattern  to  own,  for  it  can 
be  developed  in  any  number  of  materials  and  yet 
seem  quite  the  appropriate  design  for  each  one.  For 
instance,  an  every-day  dress  could  be  cut  from  it  and, 
made  of  gingham  or  chambray,  be  very  practical,  or, 
if  you  are  looking  for  a  dressy  gown,  you  could  make 
one  of  silk  or  poplin,  which  would  be  extremely  smart. 


T^-VSHiGN  certainly  is  kind  these  days  to 
*  the  woman  who  must  economize  and 
make  last  year's  dresses  do  duty  this 
year.  Several  years  ago  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  second-season 
gown  look  like  new.  Now,  however, 
this  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  smart, 
up-to-date  costumes  can  be  secured  by 
combining  two  old  dresses.  For  instance, 
you  ma}-  have  a  black  and  white  striped 
cotton  voile  which  ^-ou  wore  all  last  sum- 
mer. It  is  soiled  and  ragged  around  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  the  tight  sleeves 
are^  worn  through  at  the  elbows,  and 
around  the  neck  it  is  shabby.  For  a 
gown  of  this  sort  there  are  a  number  of 
surprising  possibilities. 
Then  you  may  have  a  black  cloth 
gown  which  you  have  made  over 
and  over  again.  Now  if  you  are 
clever  with  your  needle  and  are 
informed  of  the  new  styles,  you 
will  quickly  see  that  you  can  take 
these  two  old  frocks  and  make 
them  into  what  will  seem  an  en- 
tirely new  gown.  You  will  take 
the  striped  voile  and  cut  it  of?  a 
little  below  the  knees.  The  skirt 
of  the  black  dress  you  will  cut 
up  and  form  into  a  deep  band 
which  you  will  put  on  the  bottom 
of  the  black  and  white  striped 
voile  upper.  You  will  cut  the 
voile  waist  out  scjuare  at  the 
neck,  cut  the  sleeves  off  at  the  el- 
bow and  then  change  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  waist  Ijy  fin- 
ishing- the  square  neck  with  a 
bias  fold  made  from  bits  of  the 
old  black  skirt.  You  will  make  it 
about  an  inch  wide  and  will  ma- 
chine stitch  it  with  black  silk. 
Then  you  will  make  a  two  or 
three  inch  black  cloth  cuff,  which 
will  fit  snugly  around  your  arm, 
just  below  the  elbow.  To  make 
the  dress  high  neck  and  with 
long  sleeves,  you  will  have  the 
yoke  and  undersleeves  of  all-over 
embroidery  or  fine  lawn.  You 
will  make  a  stitched  two-inch  belt 
of  the  black  cloth.  And  there 
you  are.  A  new  gown  to  every- 
body but  yourself  and  not  an  ex- 
tra penn}'  spent. 

Then,  too,  you  may  have  a 
lingerie  waist,  a  silk  waist  or  one 
of  net  which  is  a  little  worn  or 
soiled.  At  first  you  will  think 
you  can  do  nothing  with  it.  Then 
you  will  remember  that  you  can 
make  it  not  only  go  through  an- 
other season,  but  very  stylish  by 
having  one  of  the  fashionable 
overblouses  so  much  the  vogue. 

Although  the  most  correct  style 
is  to  have  your  waist  match  the 
skirt  with  which  it  is  worn,  you 
can  easily  secure  this  effect  with  a  white 
lingerie  waist,  by  having  the  overblouse 
the  color  of  your  skirt.  First  you  will 
carefully  mend  and  clean  the  bad  places 
of  your  old  waist,  and  then  you  will  in- 
vest in  two  or  three  yards  of  chiffon  or 
cotton  voile  and  make  one  of  these  new 
overblouses,  with  the  waist  and  sleeves 
cut  in  one.  You  will  edge  the  collarless 
neck  and  sleeves  with  silk  folds  or  lace. 


No.  1498 — Misses'  Russian  Blouse 
Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  and  16  year  sizes 

No.  1499— Misses'  Five-Gored  Skirt 
Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  and  16  year  sizes 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

FOR  every  design  illustrated  on  this 
page,  as  well  as  every  fashion 
illustration  in  our  big  spring  cata- 
logue, we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for 
ten  cents.  It  is  an  easy-to-use  pat- 
tern and  the  gown  you  make  from 
it  is  invariably  a  success,  for  the  pat- 
tern is  perfect  in  its  every  detail. 
Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer :  We 
will  give  one  Aladison  Square  pat- 
tern if  you  send  us  only  one  new 
subscription  to  F.vrm  .and  Fireside 
for  eight  months  at  the  special  price 
of  twenty-five  cents.  The  subscrip- 
tion must  be  for  some  one  not  now 
a  subscriber  to  F.arm  and  Fireside. 
This  offer  holds  good  up  to  Alay 
10th.  Send  orders  to  the  Pattern 
Department,  F.-\rm  .\nd  Fireside.  11 
East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Follow  these  directions  when  order- 
ing :  For  ladies'  waists,  give  bust 
measure  in  inches ;  for  skirts,  give 
waist  measure  in  inches ;  for  misses' 
and  children,  give  age.  Don't  fail 
to  mention  the  number  of  the  pat- 
tern you  desire. 


Copyright,  1 9 1 0,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1524— Plaited  Skirt  With  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  26 
inch  waist,  six  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or  four 
and  one  half  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material 
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Miss  Gould's  Dressmaking  Lesson 


This  low-necked  short-sleeved  shirt-waist  can  be 
made  from  the  same  pattern  as  the  tailored  waist.  It 
is  cut  in  the  same  sizes,  from  34  to  44  inch  bust  meas- 
ures inclusive.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
low-neck  waist,  with  the  coUar-and-cuff  set,  in  medium 
size,  four  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  and  five  eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material 

IF  YOU  need  to  keep  your  eye 
on  the  pennies  and  plan  to 
be  our  own  dressmaker,  be 
sure     and    use    the  Madison 
Square  patterns.    They  are  the 
most   economical    patterns  )'0U 
can  find  and  the  chief  reason 
is   because   of   their  adaptable 
qualities.    You  can  buy  a  pat- 
tern and  pay  but  ten  cents  for 
it  and  often  from  this  pattern 
m  a  k  e    two  entirely 
different  garments, 
such   as   two  waists 
or  two  skirts.  This 
dressmaking  lesson 
tells   about   one  of 
these   adaptable  pat- 
terns.   You  really  get 
very  much  for  your 
money,  for  from  the 
one  pattern  you  can 
make  not  only  the 
smart-looking  t  a  i  1  - 
o.red  shirt-waist  illustrated  in 
the  center  of  the  page,  but 
the  more  dressy  waist  shown 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
as  well  as  the  very  latest  de- 
sign for  a  collar-and-cuff  set, 
which  you  can  wear,  not  only 
with  the  low-neck  waist  here 
pictured,   but   with    many  of 
your    dresses '  which  perhaps 
need  a  new  touch  to  make  them  present- 
able this  year. 

The  envelope  for  pattern  No.  1515, 
Shirt-Waist  in  Two  Styles,  contains 
fourteen  pieces.  Each  piece  is  lettered 
and  referred  to  by  letter  so  it  .would 
be  impossible  to  confuse  the  pieces. 
There  are  many  small  pieces  in  this 
pattern  that  look  alike,  and  without  this 
method  of  lettering  the  amateur  dress- 
maker might  make  a  mistake. 

The  front  of  the  shirt-waist  is  lettered 
V,  the  back  T,  the  belt  X,  the  shirt  sleeve 
K,  the  cuff  J,  the  neckband  I,  the  collar 
L,  the  collarband  F,  the  puff  sleeve  M, 
the  armband  E,  the  flaring  cuff  H,  the 
fancy  collar  W,  the  tab  N  and  the 
jabot  A. 

Before  cutting,  decide  which  style  of 
shirt-waist  you  wish  to  make  and  select 
the  pieces  belonging  to  that  particular 
style.  The  front,  back,  belt,  neckband, 
collar,  collarband,  shirt  sleeve  and  cuff 
are  for  the  tailored  shirt-waist. 

For  the  low-neck  waist  use  front,  back, 
belt,  puff  sleeve,  armband,  flaring  cuff, 
fancy  collar,  tab  and  jabot. 

Smooth  the  wrinkles  from  the  tissue 
before  placing  the  pattern  pieces  on  the 
material.  Lay  the  edges  marked  by  triple 
crosses  (XXX)  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of 
the  material.  Place  the  other  parts  of 
the  pattern  with  the  line  of  large  round 
perforations  in  each  lengthwise  of  the 
■  goods. 

Be  sure  to  mark  all  perforations  and 
cut  out  -all  the  notches  before  removing 
the  pattern  pieces  from  the  material. 

To  Make  the  Tailored  Shirt- Waist 

Form  the  plaits  in  each  front  by  bring- 
ing the  corresponding  lines  of  triangle 
perforations  together.  Stitch  on  these 
lines  and  press  flat.  Now  join  the  pieces 
by  corresponding  notches. 


Gather  at  the  waistline  between  the 
double  square  perforations.  Arrange  the 
belt  on  the  under  side  of  the  waist  along 
the  lines  of  square  perforations  which 
indicate  the  waistline.  Match  the  cen- 
ters of  waist  and  belt,  baclt  and  front, 
and  bring  the  large  round  perforation  in 
the  belt  to  the  under-arm  seams.  Dis- 
tribute the  fullness  at  the  waist  evenly 
and  pin  securely  before  basting  the  belt 
to  position. 

Try  on  the  shirt-waist  and  see  if  the 
gathers  are  arranged  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner. Sometimes  the  fullness  will  look 
better  if  it  is  drawn  closer  to  the  front, 
while  on  other  figures  it  looks  well  to 
have  the  gathers  extend  all  the  way  back 
to  the  under-arm  seam.  After  you  have 
arranged  the  fullness  at  the  waist  in  a 
becoming  manner,  stitch  to  position. 
Two  rows  of  stitching,  one  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  belt  and  one  at  the  lower 
edge,  will  hold  the  gathers  in  place  if 
the  fabric  is  heavy.  Turn  hems  on  the 
shirt-waist  fronts  and  belt  by  notches. 
Join  the  neckband  to  neck  by  notch.  Now 
lap  the  fronts,  matching  the  center  lines 
of  large  round  perforations,  and  button 
through  the  hem. 

Work  the  buttonholes  through  the 
hem  on  the  right  front  directly  on  the 
line  of  large  round  perforations  and  sew 
the  buttons  on  the  left  front  on  the  cor- 
responding line. 

The  hems  may  be  stitched  in  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  and 
also  one  and  one  fourth  inches  in  from 
the  edge  to  hold  the  loose  end  in  place 


No.  1515 — Shirt- Waist  in  Two  Styles,  in- 
cluding CoUar-and-Cuff  Set 

Pattern  cut  for  34.  36.  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust 
measures.  -Quantity  of  material  required  for  this 
tailored  shirt-waist  in  medium  size,  or  38  inch  bust, 
three  and  five  eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  and  one  fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents. 
Order  from  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


on  the  under  side,  or  only  one  row  of 
stitching  may  be  used  in  center  along 
line  of  large  round  perforations. 

Slash  the  shirt  sleeve  at  the  back  on 
the  line  of  small  round  perforations  and 
face  the  edges  of  the  opening.  Gather 
the  sleeve  at  upper  and  lower  edges  be- 
tween double  crosses.  Make  the  cuff  for 
this  shirt  sleeve  double.  Stitch  the  lower 
and  side  edges,  but  leave  the  cuff  open 
at  the  top.  Then  slip  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sleeve  in  between  the  two  thicknesses 
of  the  cuff.  Join  the  under  side  of  the 
cuff  to  the  sleeve  as  notched.  Then  baste 
the  upper  side  of  the  cuff  over  the  edge 
of  the  sleeve  and  stitch  securely.  The 
cuff  opens  at  the  back. 

Hold  the  sleeve  toward  you  when 
arranging  it  in  the  arms-eye.  Bring  the 
seam  in  the  sleeve  to  the  notch  in 
the  front  of  the  shirt-waist  and"  bring 
the  notch  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve  to  the 
shoulder  seam.  Pin  first  at  these  two 
points.  Then  pin  the  plain  part  of  the 
sleeve  smoothly  in  the  arms-eye.  Draw 
up  the  gathers  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve 
to  fit  the  remaining  space.  Distribute 
the  fullness  evenly  and  pin  carefulh- 
before  attempting  to  baste  the  sleeve 
to  position. 

^  Join  the  collar  to  the  collarband  as 
notched.  Work  buttonholes  in  the  neck- 
band and  collarband  at  center  back  and 
front.  Arrange  the  collarband  around 
the   neck.     Lap   the   ends   in  front, 


matching  the  center  lines  of 
large  round  perforations,  and 
fasten  to  the  neckband  with 
collar-buttons. 

To  Make  the  Low-Neck  Waist 

First  cut  out  the  fronts  V  shape  at  the 
neck  by  line  of  small  round  perfora- 
tions. Then  make  the  body  portion  of 
the  shirt-waist  and  adjust  the  belt  as 
directed  for  the  tailor-made  waist.  Face 
the  neck  edge  of  the  waist  with  a  nar- 
row straight  strip  of  the  material,  using 
a  selvage  edge  if  possible.  Gather  the  puff 
sleeve  at  upper  and  lower  edges  between 
double  crosses.  Join  the  armband  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  sleeve  according  to 
notches.  Distribute  the  gathers  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  sleeve  evenly  and  pin 
to  the  armband  before  basting.  Join  the 
flaring  cuff  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
armband  by  notches.  Hold  the  sleeve  to- 
ward you  when  arranging  it  in  the  arms- 
eye.  Place  the  seam  in  the  sleeve  at  the 
notch  in  front  of  shirt-waist  and  bring 
the  notch  in  the  top  of  sleeve  to  the 
shoulder.  Pin  first  at  these  two  points 
and  then  continue  as  directed  for  the 
shirt  sleeve. 

Three-eighths-of-an-inch  seam  is  al- 
lowed on  all  edges  of  this  pattern,  ex- 
cept at  the  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams,  where  one  inch  is  allowed,  desig- 
nated by  lines  of  small  round  perfora- 
tions. 

The  Collar-and-Cuff  Set 

The  patterns  for  the  collar-and-cuff 
set  may  be  used  separately, 
and  these  little  accessories 
can  be  worn  with  different 
shirt-waists. 

The  neck  edge  of  the  col- 
lar should  be  finished  with 
a  straight  half-inch  band  of 
material  and  arranged  around 
the  neck  of  the  low-neck 
waist. 

Form  the  plaits  in  the  ja- 
bot by  creasing  on  the  lines 
of  triangle  perforations  and 
baste  in  one  half 
inch  from  the  edge 
of  each  crease.  Press 
the  plaits  flat,  then 
remove  the  bastings. 

Now  lap  the  plaits 
at  the  top  until 
the  jabot  is  just 
one  inch  wide  and 
join  the  tab  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the 
jabot.  Stitch  tab  and 
jabot  together  at  the 
top,  and  then  pin  to 
the  waist  at  the  point  of  the 
collar. 

Almost  every  fashionable 
well-dressed  girl  is  having 
some  of  her  waists  cut  out 
at  the  neck.  The  most  at- 
tractive way  to  finish  these 
low-cut  blouses  with  elbow 
sleeves  is  to  have  the  low  wide  collar, 
the  jabot  and  the  turn-back  cuffs  em- 
broidered in  some  bright  tone,  such  as 
royal  blue,  Indian  yellow  or  lavender. 
If  one  does  not  care  for  embroidery, 
lace  inserts  with  a  lace  edging  would  be 
very  attractive.  The  pattern  for  the 
collar  set  does  not  come  stamped  for 
embroidering,  so  it  will  be  very  easy  to 
develop  the  different  pieces  in  the  most 
becoming  design. 


Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  home  dressmaking  which 
may  perplex  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. She  will  send  by  return  mail  a  personal 
letter  to  the  writer  if  a  stamped  and  self-addressed 
envelope  is  inclosed.  Direct  all  letters  to  Miss 
Gould's  Dressmaking  Department,  care  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  I  1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  jabot  collar  and  cuff  set  which  is  included 
with  pattern  No.  1515 


Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


POSTUM  FOR  MOTHERS 

The  Drink  that  Nourishes  and  Supplies 
Food  for  Mother  and  Child 


"My  husband  has  been  unable  to  drink 
coffee  for  several  years,  so  we  were  very 
glad  to  give  Postum  a  trial  and  when 
we  understood  that  long  boiling  would 
bring  out  the  delicious  flavour,  we  have 
been  highly  pleased  with  it. 

"It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  for 
nursing  mothers  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  keeps  up  the  mother's  strength  and 
increases  the  supply  of  nourishment 
for  the  child  if  partaken  of  freely.  I 
drank  it  between  meals  instead  of  water 
and  found  it  most  beneficial. 

"Our  five-year-old  boy  has  been  very 
delicate  since  birth  and  has  developed 
slowly.  He  was  white  and  bloodless. 
I  began  to  give  him  Postum  freely  and 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  change. 
When  any  person  remarks  about  the 
great  improvement,  we  never  fail  to  tell 
them  that  we  attribute  his  gain  in  strength 
and  general  health,  to  the  free  use  of 
Postum  and  this  has  led  many  friends 
to  use  it  for  themselves  and  children. 

"I  have  always  cautioned  friends  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  about  Postum,  to 
follow  directions  in  making  it,  for  un- 
less it  is  boiled  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, it  is  quite  tasteless.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  properly  made,  it  is  very 
delicious.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  use 
of  your  Postum." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


p 

A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

..fiROM  KEROSEME  (CoaLOil 


Burning  common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril- 
liant than  city  gas,    gasoline   or  electricity,  j 
Simple,   odorless,   clean,    safe   and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BiGEVIONEY  I 

la  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sells 
itself.  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  ournearest  office  how  you  can  geta  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  A?encv  Propositinn.  THE 
MANTLE  LAM  P  CO.  of  America. Desk3l4 


Cticago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Mootreat,  Canada. 


Get  Your 

Rose-Boshes 

At  Once  To  Bloom 


Your  Last  Chance  to  get 
Rose-Bushes  without  cost 
that  will  bloom  this  summer 


Five 
Favorite 
Roses 


(Order  as 
No.  loi) 


1.  Climbing  Meteor — 

The  brightest  col- 
ored of  all  roses 
and  a  persistent 
bloomer. 


2.  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Cant- 
Deep  red  and  one  of 
theliardiest  and  finest 
varieties. 


3.  Mile.  Franzisca  Kniger 

Deep    yellow  —  unique    and     ^  ^ 
distinct  from  all  others.  *i 

4.  White  Maraan  Cachet — 

Snow  wliite,  tinged  with  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  blusli. 

5.  Etoile  de  Lyon — 

One  of  the  hardiest  and  most  beautiful  yellow 
tea  roses. 

This  Rose  Collection 

was  grown  especially  for  Farm  and  Fireside 
by  one  of  the  greatest  nurseries  in  America,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  now  offers  it  without  cost 
to  its  readers. 

Guarantee 

All  i)lants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well  rooted,  and  will 
bloom  the  coming  season.  We  guarantee  them  tu  }ie  exactly 
as  described,  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

How  to  Get  Them 

Send  us  only  TWO  8- month  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  fireside  at  the  special  price  of 
25  cents  each,  and  we  will  send  you  without 
cost,  this  collection  of  fine  Rose-Bushes;  or  we 
will  send  it  for  one  )'ear's   subscription  to 

Farm  and  fireside. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  one  year  1  Ctf\r» 
Rose  CoSiection,  without  cost   .    .  /  s-**-/"*- 

The  subscriptions  maybe  new  or  renewal.  One 
of  the  subscriptions  may  be  your  own.  Send  all 
orders  to 

FARM  &  FIRESIDE,  Sprmgfield,  0. 
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Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be- 
come broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Decoration  Day  Post-Cards 

These  Decoration  Day  Post-Cards,  fifteen  in  all,  are  the 
most  up-to-date  and  beautiful  you  ever  saw.  We  show  only 
a  few  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  they  are  like.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  their  heart-inspiring  beauty  and  their  solid 
worth.    You  can  get  them  without  cost. 

Don't   Fail  to    Get  Them 

These  are  such  interesting  post-cards. 
Ever5'thing  connected  with  Decoration  Day 
is  shown  in  the  most  exquisite  colors  and 
gold.  There  are  children  in  white  dresses, 
with  garlands  for  decorating  the  veterans' 
graves;  white-haired  veterans  in  their  blue 
uniforms  (some  are  gray,  too);  the  G.  A.  R. 


emblem — the  five-pointed  star  with  the 
American  flag;  the  emblems  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Regi- 
ment; the  knapsacks,  canteens  and  cam- 
paign hats.  In  fact  they  are  simply  wonder- 
ful, heart-inspiring.  They  are  sensible  and 
fine.    You  will  enjoy  sending  them  to  friends. 


Get  Them   Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  these  fifteen  Decoration  Day  Post-Cards  with- 
out cost  (every  one  different),  if  you  will  send  us  one  new 
8-month  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  25  cents. 
The  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  who  does  not  now  take 

Farm  and  Fireside. 

Farm  and  fireside  guarantees  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  these  cards. 
Send  the  subscription  today  and  we  will  send  you  the  fifteen  Decoration  Day 
Post-Cards  by  return  mail.    Send  your  order  to 


Farm  and  Fireside 


Springfield,  Ohio 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  25,  1910 


READING 


The  Beauty  of  the  Helping  Hand 


By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 


A BARE  rock  is  not  the  most  likely 
place  in  the  world  to  look  for 
water.  And  yet,  one  day  in  a  time 
when  the  earth  was  dry  and  the  farm 
creatures  were  panting  for  a  cooling 
drink  to  slake  their  thirst,  we  climbed 
the  side  of  the  hill  in  the  pasture 
and  at  a  place  where  a  damp  spot  ap- 
peared right  on  the  surface  of  a  flat 
rock  we  struck  the  pick  down  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  ground.  In  a  little 
while  a  tim-  stream  trickled  down  to 
moisten  the  earth  at  our  feet,  and  hope 
sprang  higher  when  the  rivulet  grew  into 
a  bubbling  fountain  strong  enough  and 
lasting  enough  to  furnish  water  for  the 
thirstj'  cattle  through  all  the  days. 
Help  came  out  of  the  rock. 
The  sturdy  men  of  old  who  built  up 
the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
knew  no  better  way  of  making  words 
than  to  put  into  them  something  of  life, 
thought  or  action.  And  when  the\- 
wished  to  give  expression  to  the  longing 
of  their  hearts  to  tide  over  a  hard  place, 
not  simph'  by  lifting  the  one  in  trouble 
in  their  arms,  but  b}-  giving  him  power 
to  do  the  trying  thing  himself,  they  gave 
us  the  word  "help."  Short,  strong,  like 
the  stout  arms  of  the  men  who  first  used 
it,  and  yet  tender  as  the  heart  of  the 
mothers  who  rocked  the  children  of  the 
north  in  their  bosoms. 

What  is  our  idea  of  help  to-day?  Is  it 
not  to  stoop  down  and  carry  some  one 
over  hard  places  in  life?  Yes,  that  is  in 
the  word,  but  help,  real  help,  is  more 
than  that.  To  help  another  in  the  high- 
est and  best  sense  is  to  put  the  power 
into  his  arm  to  strike  for  himself  and 
strike  successfully. 

I  know  a  father  and  mother  who  have 
done  grand  things.  Beginning  away 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  on  the 
farm,  they  struggled  on  through  years 
of  hardship,  sufferings  and  privations  un- 
til the  farm  was  paid  for.  No  one  will 
ever  know  their  names  outside  the  little 
circle  of  the  home  acquaintances,  and 
yet  they  have  done  a  finer  work  than  the 
man  who  wins  a  mighty  fortune  and  lets 
that  burn  his  heart  out. 

But'  that  father  and  mother  are  trying 
to  shield  their  boys  and  girls  from  the 
hard  things  they  have  known.  They 
make  life  so  easy !  They  cannot  bear  to 
have  the  dear  ones  know  what  it  is  to 
do  without  anything  they  want  if  it  be 
within  their  power  to  get  it  for  them. 
All  the  good  clothes,  all  the  beautiful 
home  surroundings,  all.  the  jewels  which 
wealth  can  command,  these  children 
have,  and  no  wish  of  their  hearts  goes 
unsatisfied.  Is  this  help  of  the  best  kind? 

The  spring  up  on  the  hillside  does  not 
do  ever\-thing  for  the  thirsty  creatures 
that  need  its  limpid  waters.  Every  day 
the  long  line  of  cattle  must  climb  the 
steep  pasture  path.  They  must  wait  at 
the  fountain  for  each  other.    They  must 


stoop  and  take  for  themselves  the  draft 
that  will  quench  their  thirst.  It  was 
love  that  opened  the  stream  which  flovirs 
out  of  the  rock,  but  it  was  a  love  that 
leaves  something  undone  for  those  who 
would  enjo}-  its  benefits. 

Stop  a  moment,  dear  young  folks,  and 
think  of  this. 

Help  that  leaves  you  weak  and  nerve- 
less is  not  really  help.  What  you  want, 
what  you  must  have,  if  you  would  take 
the  place  in  life  you  ought  to  take,  is 
help  that  gives  you  power  to  act  for 
yourselves.  The  strongest  manhood 
comes  from  winning  the  prize  for  one's 
own  self.  You  would  not  be  satisfied, 
would  you,  to  have  dropped  into  your 
hands  prizes  you  Jiad  not  earned?  For 
the  moment  there  might  be  something 
of  pride  in  hearing  your  .companions 
say,  "I  congratulate  3-ou !"  But  the  light 
of  pride  will  soon  grow  dim  and  fade 
away.  Better  by  far  know  the  joy  of 
honestly  earning  the  thing  you  seek. 
\\'hen  your  own  right  hand  brings  the 
reward,  the  heart  has  a  right  to  bound 
with  happiness.  The  treasure  we  dig  from 
the  mine  ourselves  is  the  richest  of  all. 

Climb  the  hill,  then,  and  drink  at  the 
spring  that  some  one  has  dug  for  you. 

All  the  world  has  been  making  ready 
for  you.  You  are  in  a  place  where  3-ou 
may  reap  the  golden  grain  which  has 
been  sown  all  through  the  ages  gone  by. 
2\[en  have  worked  hard  to  place  within 
your  reach  all  you  will  ever  need  to 
make  }'ou  happy  and  successful.  They 
have  worked  and  sacrificed  and  dreamed 
and  wept  that  you  may  live  a  better  life 
than  any  who  have  ever  dwelt  on  this 
old  earth.  But  that  does  not  make  it 
right  that  you  should  just  sit  down  and 
sa}-,  'T  am  going  to  sit  down  here  and 
wait 'for  all  these  things  to  come  to  me." 
If  you  do,  \ou  will  never  know  the  joy 
and  the  beauty  of  the  helping  hand. 

For  it  is  the  one  who  helps  that  gets 
the  most  good.  It  ma}-  be  just  to  say 
some  kindly  word.  Perhaps  to  speak 
the  word  which  shall  comfort  some  trou- 
bled heart  maj-  be  all  you  can  do.  Never 
mind  how  poor  the  thing  you  can  do 
may  seem  to  you,  do  it,  and  do  it  with 
a  pure  heart  and  a  strong  purpose.  It 
will  make  you  happier  than  you  ever 
were  before  in  all  your  life.  It  will  give 
you  strength  to  do  something  better  by 
and  by. 

Don't  let  any  one  rob  you  of  the  joy 
of  helping  yourself.  If  you  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  parah^sis  of  selfish  wait- 
ing creeping  over  you,  arouse  yourself 
now  and  strike  hard  blows  for  yourself, 
and  keep  on  striking  as  if  for  dear  life, 
until  you  have  felt  the  fire  of  independ- 
ence thrilling  your  heart  and  spurring 
yoVL  on  to  grander  things  than  you  have 
ever  done  before. 

Then  you  will  know  the  beauty  of  the 
helping  hand. 


Good  Thoughts  and  Good  Verses 


My  Creed 


I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those 
who  trust  me ;  I  would  be  pure,  for  there 
are  those  who  care ;  I  would  be  strong, 
for  there  is  much  to  suffer ;  I  would  be 
brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare.  I 
would  be  friends  to  all — the  foe,  the 
friendless;  I  would  be  giving,  and  forget 
the  gift ;  I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know 
my  weakness ;  I  would  look  up,  and 
laugh,  and  love,  and  lift. 

Howard  Arnold  Walters. 

Be  not  afraid  to  pra}- — to  pray  is  right. 
Pray,   if  thou   canst,   with  hope,  but 

ever  pray. 
Though   hope  be  weak   or   sick  with 
long  delay. 
Pray  in  the  darkness  if  there  be  no  light. 
Hartley  Coleridge  :  Prayers. 

Now  is  the  time!  ah,  friend,  no  longer 
wait 

To  scatter  loving  smiles  and  words  of 
cheer, 

To  those  around  whose  lives  may  be  so 
drear : 

They  may  not  need  you  in  the  coming 
3-ear — 

Now  is  the  time ! 

When  wealth  is  lost,  nothing  is  lost; 
When  health  is  lost,  something  is  lost ; 
When  character  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 

— Motto  over  the  walls  of  a  school  in 
Germany. 


The  supreme  joy  of  life  is  the  joy  of 
right  living. 

Life  consists  of  many  little  beginnings 
which  culminate  in  one  great  ending. 

Some  farmers  allow  a  little  thing  like 
a  line  fence  to  come  between  them  and 
their  neighbor.  A  line  fence  shoujd  di- 
vide farms,  not  friends. 

When  the  farmer  goes  to  worship,  he 
should  leave  his  farm  at  home.  It  will 
be  there  when  he  gets  back. 

If  you'll  sing  a  song  as  you  go  along, 
In  the  face  of  the  real  or  fancied  wrong. 
In  spite  of  the  doubt  if  you'll  fight  it 
out. 

And  show  a  heart  that  is  brave  aipd 
stout ; 

If  you  laugh  at  the  jeer  and  refuse  the 
tears. 

You'll  force  the  ever-reluctant  cheers 
That  the  world  denies  when  a  coward 
cries, 

To  give  to  the  man  who  bravely  tries. 
And  you'll  win  success  with  a  little  song 
If  you'll  sing  the  song  as  you  go  along! 

Robert  ]\IcClaim  Fields. 

A  trouble  either  can  be  remedied  or  it 
cannot.  If  it  can  be,  then  set  about  it; 
if  it  cannot  be,  dismiss  it  from  conscious- 
ness or  bear  it  so  bravely  that  it  may 
become  transfigured  into  a  blessing. 

LiLi.\N  \\'hiting. 
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MISCHIEF  MAKER 
A  Surprise  in  Brooklyn 


All  adult's  food  that  can  save  a  baby 
proves  itself  to  be  nourishing  and  easily 
digested  and  good  for  big  and  little 
folks.    A  Brooklyn  man  says : 

"When  baby  was  about  eleven  months 
old  he  began  to  grow  thin  and  pale. 
This  was,  at  first,  attributed  to  the  heat 
and  the  fact  that  his  teeth  were  coming, 
but,  in  reality,  the  poor  little  thing  was 
starving,  his  mother's  milk  not  being 
sufficient  nourishment. 

"One  day  after  he  had  cried  bitterly 
for  an  hour,  I  suggested  that  my  wife 
try  him  on  Grape-Nilts.  She  soaked 
two  teaspoonfuls  in  a  saucer  with  a 
little  sugar  and  warm  milk.  This  baby 
ate  so  ravenously  that  she  fixed  a  sec- 
ond which  he  likewise  finished. 

"It  was  not  many  days  before  he  for- 
got all  about  being  nursed,  and  has  since 
lived  almost  exclusively  on  Grape-Nuts. 
Today  the  boy  is  strong  and  robust,  and 
as  cute  a  mischief-maker  as  a  thirteen 
months  old  baby  is  expected  to  be. 

"We  have  put  before  him  other  foods, 
but  he  will  have  none  of  thera,  evident- 
ly prefering  to  stick  to  that  which  did 
him  so  much  good — his  old  friend  Grape- 
Nuts. 

"Use  this  letter  any  way  you  wish, 
for  my  wife  and  I  can  never  praise 
Grape-Nuts  enough  after  the  brightness 
it  has  brought  to  our  household." 

Grape-Nuts  is  not  made  for  a  baby 
food,  but  experience  with  thousands  of 
babies  shows  it  to  be  among  the  best, 
if  not  entirely  the  best  in  use.  Being 
a  scientific  preparation ,  of  Nature's 
grains,  it  is  equally  effective  as  a  body 
and  brain  builder  for  grown-ups. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Post-Cards  Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  24 
Roosevelt  In  Africa  post-cards  if  you  will 
send  us  10  cents  each  for  two  three-month 
trial  subscriptions  to  Fabm  and  Fireside. 
The  tTwo  trial  subscriptions  mast  be  new  sub- 
scriptions. Senrl  the  20  cents  for  the  two 
subscriptions  in  coin  or  stamps. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Wrong  Miss  Jane 

[continued  from  page  24] 

whose  mouth  twitched  nervously.  She 
was  about  to  speak,  but  Cabeen  talked 
on  rapidly  :  "I  realize  how  foolish,  how 
insane,  all  this  must  sound  to  you,  how 
wild,  how  unreasonable.  But  it  is  true 
— what  I  have  told  you — and  I  could 
not  let  it  go  unsaid.  At  college  I  played 
foot-ball,  and  while  my  team-mates  were 
playing  with  their  hearts  up  in  the 
grand-stand  where  their  sweethearts  sat, 
I  was  always  playing  for  this  girl  I'd 
dreamed  of  all  my  life.  She  has  been 
very  real  to  me— so  real  that  when  I  saw 
you  in  the  station,  I  knew  at  once  that 
you  were  she.  Please  don't  think  ill  of 
me  for  telling  you  this.  I  wouldn't  have, 
had  I  been  able  to  restrain  myself.  I 
don't  suppose  you  would  ever  care  any- 
thing for  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
will  never  even  look  at  me  again  after 
my  conduct  to-night.  Yet  I  will  always 
have  the  consciousness  of  having  actual- 
ly seen  and  talked  to  you  and  listened 
to  your  voice." 

Then,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  he 
extended  his  hand  and  touched  hers,  but 
so  lightly  that  she  did  not  seem  to  know. 
And  then  he  withdrew  it  quickly,  grate- 
ful and  almost  surprised  that  the  vision 
opposite  was  actually  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  suddenly,  before  the  girl  could  re- 
duce to  words  the  strange  emotions 
which  swam  in  a  bewildering  stream 
through  her  soul,  an  interloper  appeared. 

"Why,  uncle !"  she  exclaimed,  perceiv- 
ing a  distinguished-looking  middle-aged 
gentleman  who  had  paused  at  the  table. 

"You  in  town,  my  dear !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Why  on  earth  didn't  you  let  us  know 
you  were  going  to  be  in  New  York?" 

"Uncle,"  added  the  girl  without  wait- 
ing to  answer  the  other's  question,  "I 
want  you  to  meet  Mr. — Cabeen.  Mr. 
Cabeen  met  me  at  the  station,"  she 
added.  "I  intended  to  catch  the  twelve 
o'clock  train  for  home — " 

"You  sha'n't  do  any  such  thing,"  in- 
terrupted the  gentleman.  "You're  com- 
ing along  with  me  to  visit  the  folks. 
The  machine's  waiting.  And  Mr.  Ca- 
been must  permit  us  to  drop  him  at  his 
door  on  our  way." 

"I'm  afraid  I  should  put  you  to  un- 
necessary bother,"  replied  the  youth. 

"It  will  be  an  honor,  I  assure  you," 
rejoined  the  other.  "My  niece  and  I 
have  watched  you  and  i'our  team-mates 
ram  defeat  into  the  ranks  of  Princeton 
and  Harvard  more  than  once." 

Later,  when  the  three  entered  the  ton- 


This  Air-Rifle 


Without  Cost 

This  is  the  wonderful  King 
Air-Rifle.    It  is  a  Repeater — 
shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.  It  is  just  the  rifle 
for  a  Boy.    Here  is  your 
chance — you  can  get 
it  without  cost. 


Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  send 
full  particulars 
by  return  mail. 


Yo  u  can  get  one  without 
spending   a   cent.  FARM 

AND  Fireside  will  help  you 

earn  it.   You  would  be  glad  to 
do  just  a  little  work  to  get  it. 
Thousands  of  happy  boys  already 
have   earned   a   rifle    easily  from 

Farm  and  Fireside. 


A  True  Shooter 


For 
You 


Would  You 
Like  to  Get  One? 


Boys,  this  rifle  shoots  accurately.    Look  out, 
crows  and  hawks,  if  a  boy  ever  gets  after  you 
with  this  King  Air-Rifle.    It  cultivates  trueness 
of  sight  and  evenness  of  nerve. 
It  uses  no  powder — makes  no  noise — uses  air  and 
shot.    You  will  have  use  for  it  every  minute. 

Expert  workmanship  has  made  this  a  wonderful  gun. 
This  rifle  is  provided  with  pistol-grip,  true  sights, 
and  is  so  strongly  made  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
out  of  order.    It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction. 
Any  child  can  use  it  and  become  an  expert  shot.  It 
makes  boys  grow  to  be  manly,  self-reliant  men.  Every 
boy  should  learn  to  handle  a  rifle.    It  makes  them 
healthy  and  strong — sends  them  out  of  doors. 
Any  boy  would  be  happy  to  get  this  rifle.     No  wonder 
every  boy  should  want  one,  we  are  glad  to  help  every 
boy  get  one — without  having  to  pay  a  cent  for  it. 

How  To  Get  It 

We  will  send  you  this  air-rifle  if  you  will  get  eight  friends 
each  to  give  you  25  cents  for  a  special  8-month  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  the  best  and  biggest  farm  paper  published. 
We  will  help  you  get  them  if  you  send  the  coupon  below  or  just 
write  a  postal  saying,  "tell  me  how  I  can  earn  a  rifle." 

Send  This  Coupon  To-day 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  the  famous  King  Air-Rifle  with- 
out having  to  pay  a  cent  for  it. 

Name   

Address  _  _  


neau  of  the  magnificent  six-cylinder 
motor  car  and  Cabeen  sank  into  soft 
cushions  beside  the  magic  creature  whom 
a  singular  fate  had  brought  at  last  into 
his  life,  he  could  hardly  believe  he  was 
not  dreaming.  All  too  soon  the  car 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  club  on  Forty- 
Fourth  Street.  Again  he  felt  the  touch 
of  the  girl's  dainty  hand  as  he  bade  her 
and  her  kinsman  good-night.  The  youth 
stood  watching  the  car  until  it  whipped 
around  the  corner  and  vanished  from 
his  sight. 

Two  important  letters  were  in  Billy's 
mail  next  morning.  One  was  from 
Miranda.  The  other  was  in  a  square 
envelope,  daintily  addressed  in  a  strange 
hand-writing. 

Dear  Mr.  Cabeen  : — There  is  something 
I  must  write  and  tell  you  before  I  go  to 
sleep,  something  I  dared  not  tell  you  last 
night.  I  saw  you  often  while  you  were  at 
Yale,  wanted  to  meet  you,  never  did.  At 
one  of  your  fraternity  dances  I  was  to  have 
danced  with  you,  but  you  were  ill  and  did 
not  coine.  Somehow,  I  have  always  felt 
that  we  should  meet  after  all.  And  last 
night  at  the  station  when  you  spoke  to  me, 
though  I  knew  you  thought  I  was  some 
one  else,  I  was  weak  and  selfish  enough  to 
let  you.  Not  until  we  were  at  supper  did 
I  have  the  courage  to  tell  you  of  your  mis- 
take. Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  I  wonder 
now  whether  you  actually  said  what  I 
thought  you  did  as  we  sat  at  the  table  to- 
gether. It  seems  that  I  must  have  been 
dreaming.  If  I  did  not  only  dream  and  you 
really  care  to  see  me  again,  please  prove 
it  by  discovering  my  identity  and  coming 
to  see  me.  I  shall  be  at  my  uncle's  home 
visiting  one  week. 

The  Wrong  Miss  Jane. 

Thrice  the  youth's  eyes  devoured  the 
missive,  while  in  his  heart  the  fires  of 
happiness  burned  like  a  lambent  furnace. 
It  is  not  often  in  this  work-a-day  world 
that  the  dreams  of  youth,  the  more 
extravagant  dreams,  ever  come  true. 
Seldom  had  Billy  dared  hope  that  his 
fragile  gauze-made  dream  would  ever 
attract  the  conjurer's  wand  and  gain  the 
strengthening  fibers  of  reality  ! 

Then  he  opened  Miranda's  letter.  It 
was  brief,  and  held  also  its  surprise: 

Dear  Billy  : — Can  you  ever  forgive  me 
for  writing  you  that  letter  yesterday?  It 
was  all  a  practical  joke.  I  am  dying  to 
know  what  happened  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  Please  don't  be  angry.  I'll  never 
do  such  a  terrible  thing  again.  I  did  it  to 
get  even  with  you  for  that  trick  you  played 
on  me  last  Christmas.  Miranda.  . 

Billy  grinned.  Then  he  wrote  and 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Miranda : 
"If  you  had  not,  I  could  never  have 
forgiven  you.  Billy." 

Gremdmother-Hunting 

[continued  from  page  22] 

"Has  you  got  any  little  boys  all  your 
own  ?" 

And  now  Paul  himself  was  ready  to 
weep.  The  last  question  hadn't  helped 
any  and  she  was  really  going  to  cry. 

"I  wish  my  faver  or  Mrs.  McMurphy 
would  come!" 

This  remark  had  a  most  astonishing 
effect.  His  hostess  hurriedly  dried  her 
eyes  and  spoke. 

"I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself. 
I've  been  so  nervous  all  day." 

Having,  from  past  experience,  a  vague 
idea  of  the  word  "ashamed,"  Paul  thought 
she  was  scolding  herself ;  so  he  sym- 
pathetically raised  one  chubby  hand  and 
gently  patted  her  cheek.  This  made  the 
dear  lady  laugh  and  soon  she  was  sing- 
ing a  gay  little  song  about  a  froggy 
who  lived  over  in  a  meadow. 

Rather  disappointed  at  the  result  to  se- 
cure this  wonderful  lady  for  a  grand- 
mother and  being  tired  out  with  his 
strenuous  day,  Paul  soon  fell  asleep,  and 
as  the  woman  placed  him  on  the  couch 
she  sighed  and  said  softly,  "Is  it  only 
the  old  longing  that  has  made  me  think 
you  look  like  my  own  baby?  Oh,  I've 
prayed  all  day  that  my  boy  may  come 
to-night." 

"Mr.  Stanforth,  ma'am,"  said  the  maid 
at  the  door  and,  turning,  she  knew  her 
petition  had  been  answered. 

"Mother!" 

"Oh,  my  boy,  can  it  be  you  after  all 
these  years  of  waiting?" 

While  trying,  with  their  arms  about 
each  other,  to  explain  away  the  past 
separation,  Stanforth  caught  sight  of  the 
brown  curls  of  the  sleeping  boy. 

"Why,  who  is  this  baby?" 

Without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he 
walked  to  the  couch  and  in  his  surprise 
stood  for  a  moment  speechless  before 
exclaiming:  "Mother,  this  is  my  own 
boy!    Why,  how  did  it  happen?" 

She  told  him  while  in  the  gladness 
of  reunited  hearts  they  looked  upon  the 
slumbering  baby  so  dear  to  both. 

Disturbed  by  the  voices,  Paul  stirred 
in  his  sleep  and  was  swept  up  in  his 
father's  arms. 

Pressing  a  kiss  on  the  rosy  mouth, 
Stanforth  said  joyfully,  "Wake  up,  you 
young  scamp !  We've  found  you  the 
dearest  grandmother  in  all  this  big 
world!"- 


Genuine  BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

with  the  delicious 
natural flavor  and 
the  rich  red- 
brown  color 
characteristic 
of  this  high 
grade  cocoa 
is  made  only 
by 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Ertmblithed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Paper  3  rooms 
at  the  cost  of  one 

Put  new  life  into  the  looks  of  your 
rooms  with  stylish  and  attractive  wail- 
paper.  Buy  direct  from  us  at  manufac- 
turer's price-  Then  hang  it  yourself 
(we  tell  you  exactly  how)  and  you  save 
half  the  usual  cost  of  paper,  and  all  the 
cost  of  labor.    Total  saved— two-thirds. 

Free  sample  book  of  latest 
patterns,  and  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  hang  the  paper. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 
Penn  Wall  -  Paper  MilU 
Dept.  6,  Philadelphia 


Battleship  Post-Cards 

20  Views  of  Oar  Biggest  Fighters  in  Colors 

We  will  send  you  the  com- 
plete set  of  20  Battleship 
Post-Cards  if  you  will  send  us 
10  cents  each  for  two  three- 
month  trial  sub  iptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  The 
two  trial  subscriptions  must 
be  new  subscri'^'^ons.  Send 
the  20  cents  fc  ne  two  sub- 
scriptions in  coin  or  stamps. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


WATCH  §'h'a'.^  GIVEN 

FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

epBsitivelT  crire  a  STE3I  WIND.  STEM  t>£T.  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ENGftAVED,  Plated  WATi'H.  equal  in  ap- 
pearanc*  to  tJolidGold  Watch.  American  mode,  crua  ran - 
teed  and  a  beautiful  Ri.ig  set  nitb  an  Im.  Diamond, 
for  aelling  only  2',"i  pkg-8  of  beautiful  hich  »\|,/ 
frrade  art  post  cards  at  10c  a  package-  ^-A^fT 
Order  20  packages,  and  when  sold 
send  us  $2  aod  we  will  positively/' 
send  J  on  the  Watch,  Rine  and  Chain.* 
I  clls  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.47<>  (  hioiigo 


EPIORIALS  ^ 

ONUnE.NTS 

foR  flriETERiES  .SCHOOL'^  6  Parks 

■LARGE  VARIETY  OE  DESIGNS  EOR  EVERY  PURP05E 

DELIVERED  Any  WMtREL^StND  TOR  CATALOGS 
STATE  REQUIREMENTS  AGENT5  WANTED 
MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
347  HOWARD  AVE...   BRIDGEPORT  CONN. 


STEM 
WIND 


Watch,  Ring 

AND  CHAIN 

FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

We  poBitiyely  give  both  a  Famoas  Alton  Watch, 
Stem  fVindt  handeomelj  desigDed  oaso,  Aisarlcaa 
movem&Qt.  factor;  test/-d,  guor&Qteed  five  years,  also 
a  Bice  Itin?  Bet  with  a  CoD^o  Gem,  A\J/A 
sporklicg  and  firey.for  BelliDg;20paok*  '^^^ 
agoB  beautiful  hish  grade  Art  PoBt 
CordB  at  lOo  per  package.   Order  £Dj| 
packages,  when  sold  eeud  92  and  ve  vIU'l 
'positively  send  you  tbe  watch,  ring&  chain. 
Satisfaction  Bu.iianteeil.  ALTON  WA'H II ( O., Di-pt.481,HIl(:AGO 

PATPMXQ    Secured  «ind  S  O  L  D 
1  EjI^  1  O    or  our  fee  returned 
Five  practical,  useful  booklets  concerning  the  ob- 
taining, financing  and  selling  of  patents,  Sent  FrsO. 
Write  Today.     Advice  and  searches  Free.    Dept.  T, 
PATENT  DEVELOPMENT  COBPOBATION,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LSWIi  FiliOi 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co, 
B0S41 4  Winchester.  Ind, 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  BESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

Handsome,  cheaper  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Kokonio  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St..  Kokomo,  Ind, 


ANCHOR  FENCE 


Dept, 


All  styles  for 
FIELD  AND  LAWN 

Best  iiiateiiu.1  and  construction. 
Free  sample  and  catalog. 
ANCHOR   FENCE   &    MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Mail  the  Cou-  /"^^ 
pon  for  full 
explanation 
of  our  great 
10  day  free 
trial  offer. 


Grind  your  tools  better  and  25  limes  quicker  than 
with  a  grindstone.    4,000  revolutions  a  minute. 

7  MACHINES  IN  1 

1.  ROUGH  GRINDER        4.  SICKLE  GRINDER 

2.  FINE  GRINDER  5.  POLISHING  WHEEL 

3.  SAW  GUMMER  6.  RUST  REMOVER 

7.  HONE 


Sharpen  Your  Tools 

At  MY  Expense! 


I  will  send  you  a  Harmaii  Special  Carborundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder, 

with  seven  Genuine  Caiborundum  Grinding  Attachments,  right  to  your  farm  for  an  absolutely 
free  trial  lasting  10  days. 

I  will  guarantee  that  this  Carborundum  Grinder  will  not  draw  the  temper  from  steel. 

I  don't  want  you  to  send  me  any  money — not  a  cent.  I  want  to  make  you  an  offer  so 
liberal  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  refuse  it. 

I  will  give  you  the  use  of  this  magnificent  outfit  for  ten  days  absolutely  FREE. — no  red  tape, 
no  papers  to  sign,  no  obligations  of  any  nature.  Just  get  the  outfit,  use  it  for  ten  days  just  as  though 
it  were  your  own,  on  your  own  work,  sharpen  your  sickles,  plow  shares,  cultivator  blades,  scythes, 
axes — anything  that  is  dull — then,  if  you  wish,  return  it  to  me  at  my  expense. 

Now,  E  want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  making  this  offer 

We  knew  that  every  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  realizes  the  advantage  of  always  having  sharp, 
bright  tools  to  work  with.  You  know  how  much  more  work  can  be  done  with  tools  which  are 
always  in  good  condition.  You  know  how  much  easier  your  work  is  and  how  much  longer  your  tools 
last.    You  know  all  these  things  and  yet — you  DO  sometimes  work  with  dull  tools,  don't  you? 

I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  can  easily  keep  all  your  farm  tools  in  good  condition,  all  the 
time,  with  this  wonderful,  simply  wonderful  outfit  which  I  will  send  you  free. 


Genuine  Carbonindum(  mo^d)!  THOUSANDS  IN  USE 
Grinder-NOT  an  Emery  Wheel 


Read  These  Letters  of  Praise 


And  Carborundum  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive  in  the  world,  even  harder  than 
the  diamond.  It  is  really  manufactured  diamonds,  for  it  is  made  of  the  very  same 
substances  which  go  to  make  up  the  diamond.  Carborundum  is  the  most  perfect 
grinding  substance  known.  It  is  just  as  much  harder  than  emery  as  emery  is 
harder  than  ordinary  chalk.    A  grinding  wheel  made  entirely  of  pulverized 

South  African  Diamonds  would  not  grind  one  fait  better  or  faster  than  the  genuine  Carborundum  wheels 
which  we  furnish  with  this  superb  machine. 

Carborundum  is  an  absolutely  new  substance.  It  is  not  simply  a  substance  which  is  dug  up  out  of  the 
earth,  in  fact,  it  does  not  occur  in  nature  at  all.  Carborundum  is  manufactured  in  the  most  terrific  heat 
which  man  has  ever  been  able  to  produce.  A  heat  so  great  that  it  will  actually  burn  up  a  common  brick 
like  so  much  gun  powder.  And  in  this  incomprehensible  heat  is  produced  Carborundum.  It  fs  the 
feeat  Sil  whicla  the  worlds  were  formed.  Every  one  of  the  beautiful  irridescent,  needle-lika 
crystals  is  so  hard  that  it  will  actually  scratch  the  diamond  itself.  It  is  these  crystals  which  are  :rusned 
up  and  made  into  the  grinding  wheels.  It  is  these  inconceivably  hard  aad  sharp  crj-stals  wUich  cut 
through  the  hardest  steel  more  eisily  than  the  finest  emery  wheel  will  cui  iniough  soft  copper, 

SAVES  TIME-EFFORT-MONEY! 

You  can  do  the  same  work  in  two  minutes  on  a  Carborundum  wheel  that  would  take  you  at  least  a 
half  an  hour  on  a  grindstone,  and  do  it  better.  And  you  Can  operate  The  Harm  an  Special 
Farm  Tool  Grinder  for  half  an  hour  with  less  effort  than  would  be  required 
in  running  a  grindstone  for  two  minutes.  Carborundum  will  grind  25  times  faster  than 
the  grindstone  and  8  times  faster  than  the  emery  wheel. 

We  want  to  prove  these  things  to  you  and  at  our  expense.  We  want  to  send 
you  the  Harman  Special  Farm  Pool  Grinder  for  a  ten  days'  trial  right  on  your  own  farm.  See  for  your- 
self how  it  will  grind  and  sharpen  every  tool  on  your  farm.  See  for  yourself  that  it  is  time  to  throw 
away  the  grindstone.  Send  the  free  coupon  for  our  free  booklet  describing  this  wonderful  substance 
Carborundum.    MaS  the  coupon  today. 

LASTIWG-BIWDING-GUARANTEE 

Carborundum  wheels  are  so  much  harder  than  the  hardest  steel  that  no  amount  of  grinding  seems 
to  have  the  slightest  effect  on  them.  Carborundum  will  cut  the  biggest  steel  file  you  have  in  two  in  five 
seconds.    We  give  a  lasting,  binding  guarantee  with  every  tool  grinder. 

CarboniEidiim  will  NOT  draw  the  temper  fi^osn  steel 

Carborandum  vrheels  will  not  wear  in  spots  or  become  lopsided    Thev  will  not  gl-ize 
over.  _  They  are  not  only  hard,  but  they  are  equally  hard  throughout.  .  T.  iicre  are  no  soft 
spots  in  a  Carborundum  wheel.    Many  have  been  in  use  for  10  years  and  show  hardly 
a  bit  of  wear.    Carborundum  wheels  will  positively  not  draw  the  temper  of  the  finest 
tool.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  Carborundum  does  not  heat  the  artic)'"  which  is 
being  eround  as  does  an  emery  wheel  or  a  grindstone.   Carborundum  -uts  ana  cuis 
quickly — it  cuts  so  quickly  that  the  steel  does  not  have  time  to  heat. 


Best  For  Ail  Kinds  of 
Tools 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find 
money  order  for  Harman  Grinder 
which  I  received  about  ten  days 
a^o.  Will  say  that  I  have  tried  it 
on  everything:  from  a  razor  to  a 
plow  point  and  am  well  pleased 
with  the  machine.  It  is  the  most 
complete  section  grinder  I  ever 
saw,  and  for  grinding  all  kinds  of 
tools  I  never  saw  its  equal. 

W.  L.  PRYOR, 
Titusville,  Ind, 

Abased  Bat  Still  Works 
WeU 

We  thinV  the  grinder  is  a  great 
machine.  It  does  fast  work;  we 
have  tested  it  to  the  extent  of 
abuse",  but  all  rough  tools  yield  to 
it;  just  what  is  claimed  f^T  it. 
HOOVER  &  PERSHING, 
Muncie-:  Ind. 

Beats  All  Grinding 
Alacliines 

The  Harman  Grinder  arrived 
yesterday  in  good  shape.  I  put  it 
together  and  tried  it  on  a  set  of 
mowing  machine  bars,  and  I  was 
astonished  at  the  work  it  did.  It 
beats  all  the  grinding  machines 
I  ever  saw.  and  I  have  seen  ai  leas-, 
six  different  kinds.  I  can  set  the 
bar  holder  just  right  and  it  will 
grind  two  sections  on  the  side  ot 
the  stone  without  touchm.^  it  (the 
bar).  I  also  tried  the  ,oc^  jrinder 
I  found  five  cold  chisels  and  a 
center  punch,  which  as  usual  with 
all  farmers,  were  as  duil  as  pos- 
sible, some  of  them  being  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  the  edge.  I 
ground  them  to  a  fine  edge  and 
finished  a  very  smooth  fine  edge 
on  polishing  wheel,  and  7ust  think, 
I  was  just  12  minute;  ?_r.d  did  not 
hurry  at  all.  And  yoa  kaow  cold 


chisels  sent  out  with  mowing  ma- 
chines are  generally  tempered 
pretty  hard.  I  am  certainly  going 
to  keep  the  machine,  and  if  I  could 
not  ?et  another  I  would  not  take 
any  money  for  it. 

PHILIP  CARLYOU, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

She  is  a  Dandy,  Very 
WeU  Satisfied 

I  received  your  machine  all  right 
and  am  very  well  satisfied:  she 
does  better  than  I  expected.  She 
is  a  dandy.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  have  one. 

ANDREW  GINHAL, 
Braiuerd,  Minn. 

Cats  Steel  liike  Wax 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for 
the  grinder.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it  and  I  find  it  cuts 
down  :teel  as  fast  as  \vax  in  a  fire. 
ThaDking  you  for  your  attention 
and  }i\'ing  up  to  your  advertise- 
incQt,  I  am, 

A,  SIMPSON 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Makes  Cross  Cat  Saw 
Good  as  New 

I  received  your  tool  grinder  the 
Mth  and  have  given  it  a  tliofough 
tr.al.  It  does  the  work  fine.  I 
ha  'e  gummed  a  cross  cut  saw  and 
it  is  i>s  good  as  new.  '''he  Harman 
Grinder  is  a  dandy,  and  I  would 
not  be  without  one. 

S.  A.  BAUGHMAN, 
Bloomfield,  la. 

It  Cats  Splendid 

I  received  the  grinder  on  the 
I6th  inst...  have  tried  the  tool 
wheel  and  it  is  O.  K.  I  like  the 
way  the  machine  works  as  far  as 
tried:  it  cuts  splendid. 

.  C.  J-  TOWELL. 
Annville,  Jackson  Co.,Ky, 


HARIttAN  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  3544^,  IHO  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Without  any  obligations  on  me  please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog 
explaining  your  Carborundum  Special  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  also  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  ten  days'  FREE  Trial  Offer,  also  the  interesting  story  of 
Carborundum. 


Name . 
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NO  LETTER  IS  NECESSARY;  JUST  SEND  THE  COUPON 
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SEND  THIS 

FREE  Coupon 

Remember  10  Days*  Free  Trial 

Send  the  Coupoit  Today  and  Get  our  Grinding  Tool 
Catslog  FREE.  Also  our  free  booklet  explaining  all  about  Car* 
borundum,  the  newest  and  most  wonderful  substance  known. 

Don't  wait  a  minute.  Send  the  tree  coupon  today  and  post  yourself  on 
this  wondertul  offer.  Learn  all  about  the  Harman  Special  Carborundum 
Farm  Fool  Grinder,  Sharpen  every  dull  tool  on  your  place  positively  tree. 
We  tet  you  keep  the  machine  for  lO  days,  and  then 
if  you  wish,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  But  mail  the  cou- 
pon today  and  get  our  tree  booklets  and  circulars,  and  get  our  FREE 
trial  request  blank.  There  is  no  obligation.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
wonderful  results  you  wih  get  trom  using  Carborundum.  Anything 
you  sharpen  is  sharpended  Detter  and  quicker.  Send  for  our  free  booklets  today. 
Let  us  ten  you  what  Carborundum  is  and  what  it  will  do  with  every  tool  on  your 
farm.  Get  our  free  booklets  and  our  special  liinfted  offer.  Remember  10  days' 
free  trial.  SEN]>  THE  FREE  COUPON  NOW. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 


Dept.  3544 


Grinaing  an  ax  wi;ti  the  Ucrrcan  Spe- 
cial CarboruDdum  Farm  Tool  tiriodex. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


AT  THE  Conservation  Congress  the  writer  made  conversation 
with  a  farmer  from  near  Moorhead.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  Scandinavian,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
subscriber  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  He  was  rather  well-to-do, 
as  it  seemed,  and  doing  pretty  well  on  a  farm  of  a  quarter 
section  admirably  adapted  to  grains  and  clover.  A  solid, 
competent,  intelligent  man,  of  the  sort  with  which  that  section 
is  so  richly  blessed. 

"Why  do  you  take  Farm  and  Fireside?"  he  was  asked. 
"Because  it  pays,"  he  answered. 

"Do  you  carry  out  the  advanced  ideas  taught  in  its 
columns?" 

"Some  of  them,"  he  said.  "But  I  ain't  fixed  to  take  up  with 
all  of  them.  I  don't  farm  the  way  I  used  to,  but  I  took  up  the 
new  ways  a  little  at  a  time.  I  know  a  thing  sometimes  for 
years  before  I  do  it.  Some  things  I  never  do,  when  I  know  I 
ought  to.  Our  soil  is  pretty  rich  and.  we  don't 
have  to  be  so  awful  careful  of  it." 

"Of  what  use  is  the  paper  to  you,"  queried 
the  editor,  "unless  you  follow  its  advice?" 

"Well,"  said  he  in  effect,  "I  use  the  paper 
like  a  business  man  uses  his  lawyer — I  advise 
with  it.  I  ask  it  questions.  I  keep  a  note-book 
in  my  pocket,  and  while  I  work  I  think.  When 
anything  comes  up  that  I  don't  feel  clear  about, 
I  write  and  ask  Farm  and  Fireside.  I  keep 
the  answers  to  the  letters  in  a  file  I  bought 
for  a  quarter,  under  the  names  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  paper  that  they  belong  to — Live 
Stock  and  Dairy,  Farm  Notes,  Poultry  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  All  these  letters  are  about 
things  relating  to  my  own  farm.  I  may  not 
always  think  they  are  the  best  advice,  but  gen- 
erally I  find  that  they  are  worth  following.  A 
good  deal  of  the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own 
farm  and  my  farming  I  have  learned  from 
these  letters.  They  are  worth  a  whole  lot  more 
to  me  than  the  papers  themselves.  My  wife 
and  girls  read  the  paper  more  than  I  do,  but  I  get  the  advice 
of  trained  experts  on  things  that  bother  me,  for  the  price  of  my 
subscription.  It's  worth  a  dollar  for  three  years  to  me  to  have 
a  lot  of  trained,  practical  farmers  and  college  professors  to  ask 
questions  of,  even  if  I  don't  always  follow  their  advice.  Maybe 
I'd  do  better  if  I  always  followed  it." 

Now  here  was  a  man  who  was  living  up  to  one  of  his  op- 
portunities with  his  paper.  He  was  in  one  way  really  using  it. 
He  had  filed  away  a  plan  for  replanning  his  farm  for  a  scientific 
rotation,  and  more  intensive  farming,  which  one  of  our  experts 
had  made  for  him.  And  on  further  conversation,  it  transpired 
that  he  was  following  the  ideas  imbibed  from  these  columns 
much  closer  than  one  might  at  first  have  thought  from  his 
remarks. 

The  mail  which  comes  to  this  office  bears  thousands  of  letters 
every  year  which  we  answer  directly,  as  we  answered  most  of 
his,  without  any  note  of  it  in  the  paper.  It  is  only  when  the 
query  is  of  general  interest  that  it  is  answered  in  print — but  it 
is  always  answered.  We  have  on  our  subscription-books  the 
names  of  men  and  women  whose  correspondence  has  cost  us 
more  in  labor  and  postage  than  their  subscriptions  am.ounted  to. 

Are  we  displeased  at  this?  Why,  bless  your  souls,  no!  We 
like  it.  It  is  the  one  part  of  the  expense  of  running  the  paper 
which  we  like  to  see  grow.  We  should  be  glad  to  add  another 
clerk  to  the  payroll  to-morrow,  just  to  receive  and  classify  this 
correspondence. 

Why  are  we  glad  to  do  this  seemingly  unprofitable  work? 
Is  it  because  we  are  unselfish?  No.  We  are  as  selfish  as  most 
people.  We  like  to  do  it,  because  it  pays  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
the  deepest  principle  of  human  labor  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  ultimately  profitable  but  service.  The  occupation 
which  is  not  service  will  sooner  or  later  fail  to  pay.  If  Farm 
AND  Fireside  could  do  something  to  make  it  serve  its  subscrib- 
ers twice  as  well  as  it  now  does,  it  would  soon  become  four 
times  as  popular  as  it  is. 

Moreover,  by  your  questions  you  educate  us  and  make  us 
better  able  to  make  a  good  paper.  Every  question  is  a  peep- 
hole through  which  we  can  see  the  inner  needs  of  one  farm. 


Such  glimpses  are  worth  much  to  us.  They  educate  us  as  much 
as  we  educate  you.    Maybe  more. 

If  your  questions  should  cease  to  pour  in,  for  a  single  week, 
the  editorial  force  would  be  frightened.  We  should  begin  to 
inquire  for  the  reason.  It  would  be  like  passing  a  friend  on  the 
road  and  receiving  no  answer  to  our  "Good-morning."  It  would 
be  like  having  an  accustomed  service  refused.  That  is,  it  would 
mean  that  something  was  wrong — radically  wrong. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is,one  of  the  greatest  intelligence  offices, 
one  of  the  busiest  bureaus  of  information  anywhere.  It  has  the 
ambition  to  be  still  greater  and  still  busier.  It  might  easily  be 
such,  if  one  in  ten  of  our  readers  should  get  the  Minnesota 
farmer's  habit  of  using  the  paper  as  he  might. 

We're  here,  hooked  up  to  help.  If  you.  don't  ask  for  it,  it 
must  mean  one  of  two  things.  Either  you  are  buying  some- 
thing which  you  are  not  receiving — by  not  asking  for  it — or  your 
knowledge  of  the  complex  business  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  your  farm  is  so  exhaustive  as  to 
place  you  beyond  the  need  of  advice. 

If  the  former  is  the  case,  a  word  to  the  wise 
ought  to  be  sufficient. 

If  the  latter  is  the  reason,  please  send  us 
your  address.  We  need  people  who  know  it 
all  to  help  answer  the  letters  of  those  who  don't. 

This  matter  of  the  relations  of  the  farm 
paper  with  its  subscribers  is  something  new  in 
the  world.  Do  you  know  that  the  good  farm 
papers  of  this  nation  are  the  only  ones  that  ap- 
ply the  Golden  Rule  to  their  readers  as  regards 
advertisers? 

Look  into  it,  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  so. 
You  take  a  dail}'  paper,  probably.  If  so,  look 
at  the  advertisements.  See  the  flaring  adver- 
tising of  patent  nostrums  that  are  whisky  thinly 
disguised  or  opium  to  be  administered  by  ignor- 
ant young  mothers  to  their  babies.  See  the  dis- 
plays of  so-called  specialists  who  live  by  exciting 
the  terrors  of  people  as  to  their  health,  and  then 
sucking  their  blood  in  fees.  See  the  get-rich-quick  schemes 
flaunted  to  rob  the  ignorant  or  gullible  of  their  earnings.  The 
paper  may  be  edited  and  owned  by  men  high  in  business  and 
social  life,  but  in  taking  such  advertising  it  is  as  much  in  league 
with  crime  as  if  it  received  stolen  goods. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  we  are  ignored  by  the  adver- 
tisers having  such  things  and  such  dis-services  to  sell.  Far  from 
it!  We  could  fill  these  columns  with  questionable  ads.  next 
issue  if  we  would,  at  rates  far  above  our  regular  ones. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  reason  of  this  is  at  least  partly  be- 
cause the  men  who  own  and  make  the  best  farm  papers  are  on 
a  higher  plane  of  business  morality  than  the  men  who  own  and 
make  the  daily  papers  and  most  of  the  magazines.  I  like  to 
think  that  in  assuming  this  attitude  the  best  farm  papers  occupy 
high  ground  to  which  the  daily  and  magazine  press  will  one  day 
rise.  I  hope  that  the  time  will  one  of  these  days  come  when 
men  will  no  more  be  allowed  to  send  poison  into  the  homes  of 
the  land  in  the  form  of  advertising,  and  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  they  were  paid  for  it! 

I  hope  that  some  day,  and  that  soon,  the  thief  and  swindler 
will  be  as  rigidly  excluded  from  the  respectable  man's  news- 
paper, as  from  his  parlor.  I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
there  be  no  avenue  of  publicity  open  to  the  fraud  and  the  fake. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  to  come  true,  the  time  has  even  now 
come  when  the  readers  of  this  paper  may  accept  the  assurance 
that  its  advertisers  have  been  fanned  and  winnowed  to  remove 
all  who  are  not  worthy.  We  have  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions that  this  is  so,  and  guarantee  our  subscribers  against  loss 
by  the  failure  of  our  fanning-machine.  When  you  say  to  one 
of  these  advertisers,  "I  saw  your  ad.  in  Farm  and  Fireside," 
you  have  taken  out  a  policy  of  insurance  against  crookedness. 

When  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the  land  does  the 
same  (and  they  will  be  doing  nothing  more  than  their  plain 
duty),  the  advertising  in  their  columns  will  be  purged  of  its 
impurity  and  purified  of  its  fraud.  And  that  will  be  a  reform 
well  worth  while. 


Scratch  Our  Back  and  We  Will  Scratch  Yours 

To  introduce  Farm  and  Fireside  to  your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  the  editors  make  you  this  unusual 
offer:  Get  two  people  each  to  give  you  50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  us  the  one  dollar, 
and  in  return  for  the  favor  we  will  send  you  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  full  year  without  cost  after  your  present 
subscription  expires.    (If  you  are  not  now  a  subscriber,  your  own  subscription  will  be  entered  for  one  year  without  cost.) 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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How  to  Use  Your  ''White  Coal" 

By  Marshall  O.  Leighton 


This  article  is  the  first  of  a  great  series  which  will 
place  before  our  readers  the  best  methods  for  supple- 
menting muscle  power  with  machine  power  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  Leighton  is  Chief  Hydrographer  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Among  hydraulic  engineers  he  has 
an  international  standing  as  an  authority,  and  in  matters 
of  farm  power  he  speaks  as  a  specialist.  EDITOR; 

Around  the  big  cotton-mills  of  the  south,  that  have 
i\  SO  changed  the  industrial  complexion  of  that 
■*■  ^  region  during  the  past  decade,  one  finds  row 
upon  row  of  wooden  structures,  identical  in  design, 
fairly  liberal  in  construction  and  modern  in  equip- 
ment. These  structures  are  the  homes  of  the  mill 
operatives.  They  form  communities,  usually  of  a 
high  moral  tone  and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  per- 
vaded by  peace  and  contentment. 
To  the  extreme  credit  of  the 
mill  corporations,  they  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
well-housed,  well-satisfied  work- 
man who  is  the  productive  em- 
ployee. With  due  regard  for 
religion,  education  and  morality, 
these  corporations  have  estab- 
lished or  fostered  churches  and 
schools.  They  have  shut  out  the 
saloon  and  have  maintained  a 
watchful,  though  not  officiously 
paternal,  eye  over  the  habits  of 
individuals. 

The  mill-hand  of  such  a  com- 
munity is  the  native  American 
who  has  come  from  the  farm, 
bringing  his  wife,  sons  and 
daughters.  Each  one  who  has 
entered  these  places  of  industry 
has  thereby  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  native  Americans  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  A  step  in- 
side of  one  of  these  community 
homes  will  reveal  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages 
already  enumerated,  there  is 
much  that  might  be  desired  and 
which  the  old  farm  life  must 
have  furnished.  If  the  ex- 
farmer  be  asked  why  he  ex- 
changed the  freedom  of  his 
acres  for  the  cramped  quarters 
and  the  fifty-foot  lot  of  a  mill 
community,  there  is  but  one  re- 
ply ;  with  all  pretexts  and  eva- 
sions exhausted,  there  is  the  " 
final  phrase  :   "Tired  of  farming." 

Why  is  this  so?  What  is  there  in  the  farmer's  life 
that  leads  him  to  prefer  the  grind  of  machinery  at- 
tendance and  the  con\'entions  of  a  gossipy  village? 
Carry  the  question  further.  Ask  the  farmer  or  the 
farmer's  boy  as  he  sits  in  his  narrow  room  above  the 
roar  of  the  hot  city  pavement.  He,  too,  is  "tired  of 
farming"  and  seeks  repose  in  tumult.  In  every  call- 
ing, in  every  environment,  we  find  former  tillers  of 
the  soil,  living  under  conditions  in  a  thousand  ways 
inferior  to,  and  with  prospects  in  no  wise  as  good  as, 
those  of  the  earlier  days;  and  all  with  the  same  pre- 
text.   Why  is  this  so? 

There  are  many  reasons,  oft-quoted  and  discussed, 
but,  after  sifting,  in  almost  every  case  one  reason 
remains.  It  is  the  steady  grind  of  manual  labor.  How- 
ever rugged  and  willing  a  man  may  be,  the  constant 
toil  of  the  small  farm  brings  gradually  an  irksome 
discontent,  beside  which  the  lighter  labors  of  a  posi- 
tion of  smaller  opportunity  appear  altogether  attrac- 
tive. It  is  true  that  modern  farming  implements  have 
accomplished  much  in  the  lightening  of  this  load ;  but 
they  have  not  relieved  and  cannot  relieve  the  burden- 
some succession  of  comparatively  trivial  tasks  that 
come  daily  and  tax  muscle  and  sinew.  It  would 
change  the  farmer's  point  of  view  if  he  could  ac- 
complish these  tasks  quicker.  Anything  that  will  in- 
sure him  a  fair  share  of  diversion  and  recreation  is 
calculated  to  increase  his  productivity  and  in  propor- 
tion increase  his  profits. 

The  use  of  power  has  revolutionized  almost  every 
occupation  but  that  of  the  small  farmer.  In  varied 
forms,  it  has  been  utilized  on  the  great  ranches  of  the 
West;  but,  except  in  comparatively  few  instances, 
Eastern  and  Southern  planters  are -still  doing  heavy 


manual  labor  or  are  hiring  it  done  at  high  rates. 
More  than  a  million  farmers  are  bending  their  backs 
over  pumphandles.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are 
chopping,  sawing  and  splitting  their  firewood  by  hand 
and  stacking  their  hay  with  a  three-tined  fork.  A 
trip  over  some  sections  of  the  country  will  show  a 
surprising  number  threshing  grain  with  the  flail.  The 
cutting  of  fodder,  the  sharpening  of  blades  and  a 
score  of  other  duties  are  each  and  all  done  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  muscle.  Each,  in  itself,  may  amount  to 
little,  but  all  combined  figure  largely  in  the  burden  of 
the  day. 

Discontent  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  head  of 
the  family;  it  extends  to  the  wife  and  the  growing 
children.  In  thousands  of  cases  the  farmer  has  sought 
and  found  other  means  of  livelihood  in  response  to 


1  he  roar,  the  foam  and  the  spray  immediately  suggest  power 

the  demands  or  oft-expressed  wishes  of  his  depend- 
ents. Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  The  average 
farm-house  is  not  a  model  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. It  lacks  the  equipment  that  every  town  house- 
wife now  considers  essential.  The  toil  incident  to  the 
duties  of  the  farmer  has  the  ameliorating  quality  of 
variation ;  that  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  dull  routine. 
W e  shall  explain  how  power  on  the  farm  may  be 
used  to  her  advantage  and  comfort,  all  of  which  will 
change  her  point  of  view  toward  farm  life. 

The  son,  just  reaching  maturity  and  leaving  the 
farm  for  the  city,  is  another  victim  of  discontent. 
He,  goes  for  the  same  all-sufficient  reason,  "tired  of 
farming."  It  is  true  that  our  great  industrial  leaders 
are  drawn  from  the  farm,  but  they  are  the  pick  of  the 
flock  and  sad  is  the  process  of  culling.  The  great 
majority  are  in  nowise  as  well  off,  morally,  physically 
or  financially,  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  re- 
mained at  home. 

For  all  those  millions  whose  daily  life  on  the  farm 
partakes  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  conditions 
above  described,  this  series  of  articles  has  been  pre- 
pared. The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  teach  how  a  ready 
adaptation  of  forces  and  means  at  hand  or  to  be 
cheaply  purchased  may  lighten  the  load,  increase  the 
profits  and  render  the  life  of  the  average  farmer  so 
much  more  attractive  than  it  is  to-day,  that  the  call 
of  the  mill  and  the  counting-room,  the  city  street  and 
the  cramped  living  quarters  will  be  less  enticing, 
that  we  may  conserve  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
nation  its  greatest  resource  of  bone  and  sinew,  cour- 
age and  character — namely,  the  native  American 
farmer. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  development  and  use 


of  the  small  water-power,  the  appliances  necessary 
and  tlie  cost  of  installation.  Small  water-power  privi- 
leges are  located  on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  energy  which  might  be  developed 
at  small  cost  and  put  to  a  score  of  profitable  uses  is 
going  to  waste.  The  discussion  will  lead  into  the 
various  methods  by  which  the  farmer  with  power  at 
his  command  may  perform  not  only  his  own  work,  but 
that  of  his  neighbors  with  profit.  Following  this  will 
be  taken  up  the  various  types  of  power  engines  that 
are  simple  in  operation — the  gasolene-motor,  for  one. 
A  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  hydraulic  ram,  the 
machine  that  never  sleeps. 

The  common  rejoinder  that  will  be  made  to  the 
proposals  in  these  articles  will  be,  'T  cannot  raise 
the  money  to  buy  all  'these  things."  The  answer  is, 
"Have  you  ever  tried?"  The 
majority  of  men  who  fail  to 
prosper  do  so,  not  by  reason  of 
lack  of  ability,  but  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
extent  of  their  abilities.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  to  reach  out  or 
else  they  are  deterred  by  the 
bad  example  of  those  who 
reached  too  far.  Yet  the  actual 
number  of  failures  compared 
with  the  number  of  successful 
attempts  is  very  small. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  investment  of  this 
kind,  when  considerately  made, 
is  a  means  of  increasing  pro- 
ductiveness as  well  as  increasing 
comfort.  Few  farmers  in  this 
day  hesitate  in  investing  in  a 
mowing-machine.  By  some 
means,  they  procure  one.  The 
reason  is  that  by  so  doing  they 
are  enabled  to  harvest  more 
hay.  The  investment  for  power 
appliances  should  be  considered 
in  the  same  way.  While  they 
may  not  in  all  cases  return  an 
actual  financial  income,  they 
will  serve  to  give  the  farmer 
more  leisure  and  more  comfort. 
They  will  give  him  a  chance  to 
get  a  grip  on  himself  and  thus 
to  attack  his  daily  problems  with 
confidence  and  wisdom. 

Harnessing  the  Rivers 

Water-power  privileges  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  the 
one  that  most  commonly  suggests  itself — namel3^  the 
cataract.  Where  a  brook  or  a  river  goes  tumbling 
down  over  the  side  of  a  ledge,  the  roar,  the  foam 
and  the  spray  immediately  suggest  power.  No  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  convince  any  one  of  the  fact 
that  energy  is  being  wasted.  The  second  kind  of 
power  privilege  is  not  as  noisy  as  the  first.  Many  a 
farmer  has  been  making  a  daily  journey  over  his 
property  for  years  and  has  not  yet  noticed  that  he 
owns  a  water-power.  Such  a  privilege  is  afforded  by 
a  stream  whose  channel  runs  sharply  down  hill  and 
whose  water  makes  no  clatter  except  a  low  ripple 
murmur,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may  furnish  more 
power  than  the  picturesque  cataract. 

We  will  take,  for  example,  two  streams.  On  one 
there  is  a  cataract  ten  feet  high.  A  column  of  water 
going  over  this  ledge  will  develop,  we  will  say,  one 
hundred  horse-powers.  On  the  other  stream  there  is 
no  cataract,  but  the  river  falls  ten  feet  in  a  horizontal 
distance  of  five  hundred  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
start  at  a  certain  point  on  the  stream  and  walk  down 
the  channel,  we  will,  when  we  have  walked  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  feet,  be  on  ground  ten  feet  below  that 
on  which  we  started  The  power  developed  on  that 
stream  by  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  falls 
over  the  precipice  is  one  hundred  horse-powers,  or 
exactly  the  same  as  the  cataract.  The  difference  lies 
in  that,  whereas  the  power  of  the  cataract  is  concen- 
trated in  one  place,  that  in  the  other  stream  is  dis- 
tributed all  along  the  five  hundred  feet  of  channel.  At 
any  point  along  this  channel  there  is  some  power,  but 
the  amount  is  too  small  to  use.  To  get  the  full  power 
we  would  have  to  add  these  points  together.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  that  illustrated  by  driving  a  spike. 
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If  one  tries  to  drive  it  with  a  small  tack-hammer 
each  blow  of  the  hammer  will  make  very  little  im- 
pression on  the  spike,  but  if  the  blows  be  repeated 
long  enough  the  spike  will  tinalh-  be  driven  home.  On 
the'other  hand,  if  the  spike  be  struck  properly  with  a 
twenty-pound  sledge  it  will  go  home  on  the  first  blow. 
But  tile  energy  actually  consumed  in  driving  the  spike 
home  with  the  small  hammer  is  the  same  as  that  with 
the  sledge.  So  it  is  with  the  two  power  privileges.  In 
the  case  of  the  cataract  we  get  in  the  sledge-hammer 
blow,  while  in  the  case  of  the  five-hundred-foot  chan- 
nel the  power  is  made  of  numerous  small  units  cor- 
respou-ding  to  the  blows  of  the  tack-hammer. 

Now,  the  cataract  water-powers  are  comparatively 
rare;  but  streams  of  steep  slope  abound  in  almost 
every  section.  Therefore  it  behooxes  every  farmer 
who  has  a  stream  running  across  in's  place  to  examine 
it  carefully  for  power.  But  hnv.-  shall  such  a  stream 
be  developed  so  that  it  will  strike  the  sledge-hammer 
blow?    Let  us  see.  - 

We  must  transform  our  stream  into  a  cataract.  The 
process  is  very  simple.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  start 
at  the  head  of  the  stretch  of  swift  water  and  build  a 
fkmie  that  v^'ill  run  almost  level  to  the  foot.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  flume  some 
slope,  but  a  few  in.ches  distributed  over  the  whole  dis- 
tance will  be  sufficient.  A  flume  built  in  this  way  will, 
by  the  time  it  has  covered  the  five-hundred-foot 
stretch,  be  almost  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stream  at  that  point.  Then  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
turn  the  water  from  the  stream  into  this  flume  at 
the  ujiper  end  and  we  shall  have  the  water  coming  out 
in  a  cataract  at  the  lower  end.  We  will  by  this  method 
h.a\e  concentrated  almost  all  the  fall  over  that  five- 
hundred-foot  stretch  into  one  place.  The  pov.-er  pro- 
duced will  be  as  good  as  though  it  were  produced  by  a 
natural  cataract. 

Have  You  Power  on  Your  Farm  ? 

We  will  n.ow  take  v.\t  the  various  steps  by  which 
any  farmer  may  determine  wliether  or  not  he  has  a 
water-power  on  his  property.  There  are,  in  general, 
two  factors  governing  water-power:  The  first  is  the 
fall  and  the  second  is  the  quantity  of  water.  The 
fail  is  easily  determined,  either  by  use  of  the  sur- 
veyor's level  or  by  more  simple  methods.  As  the 
services  of  a  surveyor  can  alwa\-s  be  commanded  in 
practically  any  localit\',  for  a  reasonably  small  fee,  it 
is  far  better  to  engage  one.  The  results  of  an  instru- 
mental line  of  levels  such  as  a  survevor  makes  are 
more  satisfactory,  especially  in  case  of  sale,  transfer 
or  suit  at  lav,'.  If,  however,  for  any  reason  it  is  in- 
expedient to  procure  a  surveyors  services,  the  slope 
of  a  stream  may  be  determined  approximately  by  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  carpenter's  level.  There  are  many 
methods  by  which  this  may  be  done.  The  one  de- 
scribed below  is  as  simple  as  any,  and  will 
give  results  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose. 

Select  a  board  six  to  eight  inches  wide  and 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  with  straight 
and  parallel  edges.  The  exact  length  should 
be  carefully  measured.  A  suitable  place  for 
a  starting-point  should  be  selected  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  stretch 
of  swift  water.  This  point  should  be  made 
fairly  permanent  by  driving  a  stake  into  the 
ground  so  that  the  top'  thereof  will  be  prac- 
tically level  with  the  ground  surface.  Then 
proceed  with  the  leveling  as  follows: 

The  board  should  be  used  "edgewise" — that 
is,  the  two  edges  should  be  horizontal  and  the 
two  flat  faces  vertical.  One  end  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  stake  and  the  other 
end  extended  over  the  water  surface.  The  level 
should  be  placed  along  the  top  edge  and  the 
end  extending  over  the  stream  raised  or 
lowered  until  the  bubble  is  centered.  The 
board  is  then  supported  in  this  position  by 
placing  under  the  water  end  a  stafi'  or,  bet- 
ter, a  crotched  stick.  Then,  swing  a  plumb- 
line  and  bob  down  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  board  until  the  lower  point  of  the  bob 
just  touches  the  water  surface.  The  length 
of  the  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  board  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bob  gives  the  height  of 
the  stake  above  the  water  surface.  This  distance 
should  be  carefulh-  set  down  in  a  note-book. 

Starting  again  with  the  first  stake,  a  distance  equal 
to  the  length,  of  the  board  should  be  measured  oft'  and 
at  that  point  another  stake  like  the  first  should  be 
driven  into  the  ground.  This  should  be  continued  until 
the  entire  distance  is  covered,  and  the  course  marked 
off  by  a  Ime  of  stakes,  the  distance  between  each  being 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  board.  As  straight  a  course 
as  possible  should  be  taken  from  the  start  to  the  finish, 
without  regard  to  the  stream  course  except  that  it  will 
usually  be  convenient  to  so  direct  the  course  of  the 
stakes  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stream. 

The  levels  from  one  stake  to  another  should  be 
taken  in  the  following  maimer:  One  edge  of  the 
board  is  placed  on  the  first  stake,  as  above  described, 
and  the  direction  of  the  board  is  swung  to  the  next 
stake.  The  level  should  then  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  board  and  the  lower  end  raised  or  lowered  until 
the  bubble  comes  to  the  center.  Support  the  board  in 
this  position  and  measure  with  rule  or  line  the  dis- 
tance from  the  lower  edge  to  the  top  of  the  second 
stake  and  record  the  result  in  the  note-book.  The  up- 
per end  of  the  board  should  then  be  brought  down  to 
the  second  stake  and  the  same  measurement  should  be 
taken  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  end  of  the 
course  is  reached. 

There  will  then  be  in  the  note-book  a  record  of  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  various  stakes,  the  sum 
of  which  differences  will,  of  course,  give  the  total 
difference  of  level  between  the  first  stake  and  the  last. 
Wherever  possible,  the  course  of  the  stakes  should  be 
chosen  so  that  each  will  be  lower  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding, so  that  the  simple  addition  of  the  various  dif- 
ferences in  level  will  eqtial  the  total  of  difference. 
There  are  conditions — for  example,  those  in  which  the 
stream  cuts  through  a  hill  or  ledge — in  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  go  up-hill  for  a  certain  distance  and 
then  down  in  order  to  cover  the  course  of  the  stream. 
All  these  up-hill  measurements  should  then  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  sum  of  the  down-hill  ones  and  the 
result  will  be  the  correct  total  difference  in  level  over 


the  whole  stretch.  Finallj',  the  height  of  the  last  stake 
above  the  water  surface  of  the  stream  at  that  poin.t 
should  be  measured  in  the  same  way  as  described  for 
the, first  stake. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  starting  the  level 
measurements  we  first  took  the  ele\ation  of  the  first 
stake  above  the  water.  Assume  this  was  three  feet. 
We  will  likewise  assume  that  the  elevation  of  the  last 
stake  above  the  water  was  two  feet.  Let  us  furtlier 
assume  that  the  total  dift'erence  in  level  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  stakes  is  ten  feet.  It  should  be 
clear  then  that  the  total  slope  of  the  bank  is  greater 
than  the  slope  of  the  stream-bed.  Btit  it  is  the  stream- 
bed  slope  that  we  want.  We  would  then  subtract  the 
lower  from  the  upper,  or  two  from  three,  and  tie 
difference,  one,  would  be  subtracted  from  ten,  which 
gives  the  total  fall  of  nine,  feet  in  the  stream.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  elevation  of  the  last  stake 
al>o\e  the  Vv'ater  were  six  feet  instead  of  two  feet. 
Then  the  proper  procedure  would  be  to  subtract  three 
from  six  and  to  add  the  difference  to  ten  feet,  making 
thirteen  feet  fall  in  the  stream.  In  other  words,  v/hen 
tiie  elevation  of  the  last  stake  above  the  water  is  less 
than  that  of  the  first  stake,  subtract  the  difference 
from  the  total  dift'erence  in  elevation  of  the  first  an.d 
last  stakes:  when  the  last  is  greater  than  the  first, 
add  the  dift'erence. 

Having  determined  the  slope  of  the  stream,  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  measure  the  amount  of  water. 

Every  one  knows  that  streams  are  sometimes  high 
and  sometimes  low.  It  follows  that  the  amount  of 
power  any  stream  will  develop  changes  from  high  to 
low,  according  to  the  amount  of  water.  It  should  be 
plair.  that,  in  developiiig  a  stream  for  power,  the 
equipment  installed  should  not  be  of  size  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  extreme  high  flow,  because  this  high 
flow  persists  only  a  short  time  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  a  great  part  of  the  e;|uipment 
would  be  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equipment  suf- 
ficient to  utilize  onli'  the  extreme  low-water  flow  can 
be  kept  busy  throughout  the  entire  year.  In  times  of 
high  water  all  the  flood  in  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  used  by  the  equipment  can  be  sent  down  the  stream 
without  passing  over  the  wheels.  This,  however,  will 
involve  a  loss.  Even  as  the  flood  period  lasts  only  a 
short  time,  so  the  extreme  low  flow  is  at  the  most 
only  one  or  two  months  long.  A  large  amount  of 
power  over  and  above  the  low  flow  is  available  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the  farm  it  is  profit- 
able to  have  machinery  of  sufficient  capacity  to  use  all 
the  power  that  is  available  in,  say.  six  or  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Machinery  should  be  installed  that  will 
utilize  the  low-water  flow,  so  that  some  power  will  be 
available  at  all  times,  while  at  seasons  of  higher  water 
(not  extreme  floods)  the  full  power  aft'orded  by  the 
rnacliinery  may  be  used  to  provide  for  e.xtra  i)ower 


middle  tliaji  at  the  sides.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to_  take  a  number  of  observations  across  the  stream. 
\\'e  begin,  say,  about  one  foot  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  on  one  side  and  take  the  depth  there,  then  at  a 
distance  of  another  foot  toward  the  center  .of  the 
scream,  and  so  on,  until  the  other  side  is  reached.  W'e 
would  then  have  ten  or  fifteen  depths,  which  should  be 
adued  together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  depths 
plus  two,  for  the  average.  1  his  would  represent  the 
depth  of  the  stream  from  side  to  side.  Multiplying 
this  result  by  the  average  width  of  the  stream,  from 
one  edge  of  the  water  to  the  other,  we  have  the  area 
of  the  cross-section. 

Having  determined  the  cross-section,  it  then  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  speed  of  flow.  For  this 
purpose  the  one-hundred-foot  section  along  the  uniform 
channel  above  described  should  be  measured  carefully 
an.d  staked  oft'.  A  block  of  wood,  say  two  inches 
square,  should  then  be  thrown  into  the  stream  abo\e 
tlie  upper  stake  and  near  one  of  the  shores.  The  oli- 
server  should  stand  at  tlie  upper  stake,  watch  in  hand, 
and  when  the  block  of  wood  crosses  the  line  the  min- 
ute and  second  should  be  carefully  n.oted.  A  stop- 
watch, of  course,  is  useful.  Ha\  ing  noted  the  time  at 
which  tlie  block  crosses  the  upper  line,  the  obser\er 
should  proceed  to  the  lower  stake  and  carefully  note 
the  time  at  which  the  block  crosses  the  lower  bound- 
arv.  The  num1>er  of  seconds  required  by  the  block  to 
pass  over  the  one-hundred-foot  stretch  should  then  be 
figured.  The  block  should  be  recovered,  or  another 
one  similar  to  it  used,  and  the  process  repeated,  each 
time  piacin.g  the  block  a  little  farther  from  the  sh.ore 
than  before,  until,  by  placing  the  block  at  dift'erent 
positions,  say  one  foot  apart  clear  across  the  channel, 
the  entire  series  of  measurements  are  taken.  All  the 
results  should  then  be  added  together  and  the  sum 
dixided  b_\-  the  number  of  observations  and  this  will 
give  the  average  number  of  seconds  required  by  the 
stream  to  flow  one  hundred  feet.  If  now  we  divide 
one  hundred  by  this  number,  we  shall  have  the  number 
of  feet  per  second  that  the  stream  flows. 

A  Sample  Computation 

But  this  measurement  was  made  at  the  surface, 
v/here  the  water  flows  faster  than  it  does  at  the  bottom 
and  sides.  A  measurement  of  speed  at  the  surface 
gi\es  a  higher  result  than  the  whole  stream  actually 
accomplishes.  The  difference  is  about  one  tenth. 
Therefore,  we  must  divide  the  above  result  by  ten  and 
subtract  tlie  amount  from  the  original  figure,  and  the 
result  will  represent  the  average  speed.  This  should 
then  be  multiplied  by  the  cross-section  area  and  the 
fir.ai  result  will  be  the  discharge  in  cubic  .feet  per 
second. 

The  computations  are  illustrated  lielnw,  assuming 
that  our  stream  is  of  an  ax'erage  width  of  ten  feet. 
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Swift  Stream  Properly  Harnessed  Equals  a  Cataract  foi  Power 


and  the  farmer  can  so  arrange  his  work  that  he  can 
use  the  power  when  it  is  availalile. 

The  foregoing  statements  readily  suggest  that  in  meas- 
uring the  flow  of  the  stream  one  should  select  a  time  at 
or  very  near  the  low-water  period.  Having  determined 
this  low  flow,  a  water-wheel  can  be  installed  that  will 
utilize  it  and  also  be  able  to  handle  an  amount  of 
water  equal  to,  say,  twice  that  of  the  low-vi-ater  flow. 
For  ordinary  farm  uses  a  turbine  that  will  operate 
with  twice  the  low-water  flow  will  also  provide  during 
the  extreme  low-water  period  sufficient  power  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Of  course,  in  the  establishment  of 
ccjnmiercial  powers  the  capacity  of  the  turbine  is  de- 
termined far  more  accurately  than  this;  but  on  the 
farm  that  simple  rule  will  generally  suffice. 

Taking  Stock  of  Available  Water 

Flaving  chosen  the  time  at  which  the  stream  is  near 
the  low  point,  we  proceed  to  measure  the  amount  of 
water. 

For  all  power  calculations  the  amount  of  water  in 
a  stream  is  expressed  as  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
flowing  in  one  second,  and  to  determine  this  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  speed  of  the  water  and  the  area 
of  its  cross-section. 

The  cross-section  of  any  stream  is  the  area  in  square 
feet  found  by  multiplying  the  width  of  the  stream  by 
its  average  depth.  Consider,  for  example,  a  trough 
one  foot  wide  and  one  foot  deep.  If  water  were  run 
through  this  trough  so  that  the  surface  would  be  just 
level  with  the  top,  the  cross-section  of  that  stream 
would  be  one  square  foot — that  is,  the  width,  one  foot, 
multiplied  by  the  depth,  one  foot.  Now,  if  we  assume 
that  the  water  in  this  trough  were  running  at  a  speed 
of  one  foot  per  second,  we  would  merely  have  to  mul- 
tiply the  cross-section  area  abo\e  determined  by  the 
speed,  one  foot  per  second,  and  we  would  have  the 
flow,  in  this  case  one  cubic  foot  per  second.  The  same 
-method  applies  to  all  other  streams. 

We  take  a  certain  stretch  of  the  channel,  say  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  fairly  regular  in  width  and 
depth,  and  without  curves  or  bends,  and  first  deter- 
mine the  depth.    Of  course,  the  depth  is  greater  at  the 


As  there  were  nine  points  of  measurement 
and  two  shore  points  of  zero  depth,  avera.s^e 
depth  is  about  seven  inches.  Cross-section 
area  equals  six  and  a  fraction  square  feet. 

Determination  of  Speed  of  Current 
1st  block  traversed  100  feet  in  20  seconds 
2d  block  traversed  100  feet  in  17  seconds 
3d  block  traversed  100  feet  in  16  seconds 
4th  block  traversed  100  feet  in  19  seconds 
5th  block  traversed  100  feet  in  21  seconds 
6th  block  traversed  100  feet  in  17  seconds 
7th  block  traversed  100  feet  in  19  seconds 
8th  block  traversed  100  feet  in  20  seconds 
9th  l)lock  traversed  100  feet  in  22  seconds 

Total   171  seconds 


As  there  were  nine  blocks,  the  average  speed  would 
be  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  divided  by  nine,  or 
nineteen  seconds.  As  the  water  traversed  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  nineteen  seconds,  the  distance  traveled  in 
one  second  would  be  one  hundred  div  ided  by  nineteen, 
or  about  five  feet.  Bilt,  as  above  explained,  this  is  the 
speed  at  the  surface.  It  must  be  reduced  one  tenth 
to  give  the  average  speed  of  the  whole  stream.  One 
tenth  of  five  equals  one  half.  Five  minus  one  half 
equals  four  and  one  half,  which  is  the  final  speed 
fi.eure. 

We  have  a  cross-section  of  six  and  a  fraction 
square  feet,  and  speed  of  four  and  one  half  feet  per 
second.  The  discharge  will  be  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing one  by  the  other,  or  about  twenty-seven  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  figures  do 
not  apply  to  any  special  case.  They  are  merely  ran- 
dom amounts  set  down  in  order  so  that  the  process 
may  be  clear.  The  reader  should,  therefore,  follow  the 
process  rather  than  the  actual  .quantities. 


Making  a  living  is  a  small  thing  beside  the  making 
of  a  life  worth  while. 

The  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  on  an  intellectual 
equality  with  the  doctor,  lawyer  and  minister. 

iMany  farmers  hire  a  hand  simply  because  he  can 
turn  oft'  a  large  amount  of  work,  no  matter  whether 
his  actions  or  language  are  fit  for  the  children  to 
model  after  or  not.  This  is  criminal  negligence  and 
indifference. 

W'hen  I  pay  a  man,  I  always  get  a  receipt,  record  all 
particulars  in  my  farm  log-book  and  file  the  receipt 
away,  and  when  the  man  dies  or  goes  out  of  business, 
seal  up  all  his  receipts  in  a  special  envelope  and  mark 
with  his  name,  and  keep. 
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How  Orientals  Solve  the  Fuel  Problem 

Crops  That  Supplement  Wood  and  Coal — By  Prof.  F.  H.  King 


IN  Febkuary,  1905,  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
we  said,  "With  the  vast  and  ever-increasing 
demands  made  upon  the  materials  for  food,  for  ap- 
parel, for  furnishings  and  for  cordage,  which  are  the 
products  of  cultivated  fields,  better  soil  management 
must  become  more  and  more  important  as  populations 
multiply.  With  the  increasing  cost  and  ultimate  ex- 
haustion of  mineral  fuel ;  with  our  tiiuber  vanishing 
rapidly  before  the  ever-growing  demand  for  lumber 
and  paper;  with  the  inevitably  slow  growth  of  trees 
and  the  very  limited  area  which  the  world  can  ever 
afford  to  devote  to  forestry,  the  time  must  surely  come 
when,  in  short  period  rotations,  there  will  be  grown 
upon  the  farm  the  materials  from  which  to  manufac- 
ture not  only  paper  and  substitutes  for  lumber,  but 
fuel  as  well."  We  "did  not  then  know  that,  long  be- 
fore, such  a  stage  of  density  of  population  and  of 
demands  upon  the  soil  had  been  reached  by  the  Mon- 
golian race  in  China,  Korea  and  Japan.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact. 

Not  only  is  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  of  the  Far  East 
grown  upon  the  cttltivated  lands,  but  these  people  have 
adopted  such  customs  and  dress  as  permit  them  large- 
ly to  dispense  with  the  use  of  fuel  in  warming  dwell- 
ings. The  first  illustration  shows  an  aged  Shantung- 
farmer  in  winter  dress.  Observe  his  wadded,  quilted 
frock  and  trousers  tied  about  the  ankles,  belted  at  the 
waist,  and  his  cloth  shoes  with  thick  felted  soles. 
Beneath  these  outer  garments  there  are,  one  cannot 
say  how  many,  others,  all  thin — but,  with  the  alternat- 
ing layers  of  con  lined  air  which  they  insure,  tliey  con- 
serve marvelously  well  the  warmth  of  the  body, 
making  outside  heat  less  necessary.  It  is  estimated  by 
missionaries  of  long  experience  that  a  farmer's  dress 
in  China,  when  once  his  wardrobe  is  complete,  can  be 
maintained  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  live  dollars,  Mexi- 
can, per  annum,  or  about  $2.25,  gold,  meaning  by  this 
that  after  he  has  his  outfit  $2.25  will  keep  it  in  repair 
and  procure  new  garments  and  shoes  as  others  wear  out. 

No  Warming-Pans  Needed  in  China 

But  the  economies  do  not  stop  with  dressing  to  make 
fuel  for  u'arnith  alone,  in  the  home,  less  necessary. 
Beds  are  laid  on  the  chimney  to  absorb  and  utilize 
the  warmth  escaping  from  the  kitchen.  This  is  how 
it  is  managed :  Instead  of  carrying  the  chimney  di- 
rectly out  through  the  roof  from  the  cooking-range, 
it  is  built  horizontally  along  the  floor  through  two  or 
more  sleeping  apartments  and  built  broad  and  high 
enough  so  that  beds  may  be  spread  directly  upon  it. 
It  is  constructed  from  bricks  twelve  inches  square, 
four  inches  thick,  made  from  the  clay  subsoil  of  the 
fields  worked  into  a  plastic  mass  and  mixed  with  straw 
or  chaff.  When  dried  in  the  sun  they  are  laid  up 
flatwise  in  mortar  of  the  same  material.  These  bed- 
chimneys  are  thus  massive  structures  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  waste  heat  of  the  cooking  for  a  whole  day 
and  of  imparting  congenial  warmth  to  the  bed  and 
sleeping-apartments  during  the  night. 

Nor  do  the  economies  of  the  chimney-beds  stop  with 
the  warmth  utilized  from  them.  Through  the  action 
of  the  heat,  of  the  gases  from  the  combustion  and 
through  the  natural  processes  of  fermentation  between 
the  soil  and  the  chaff  incorporated  in  the  brick,  the 
walls  of  the  flue  become,  in  three  or  four  years,  suf- 
ficiently porous  and  open  so  that  the  draft  is  so  de- 
fective as  to  require  that  tlie  chimney  be  removed  and 
rebuilt.  These  removals  and  rebuildings  require  much 
labor,  but  the  subsoil  which  has  thus  served  in  the 
chimney  flues  has  acquired  qualities  making  it  highly 
esteemed  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  earth  com- 
post so  much  used  in  northern  China  in  fertilizing 
the  fields,  and  for  this  reason  the  large  amount  of 
extra  labor  thus  necessitated  is  not  regarded  as  either 
too  large  or  as  lost. 

We  know  from  our  own  observations  that  heating 
a  soil  increases  the  solubility  of  the  plant-food  it  con- 
tains. It  doubtless  also  improves  its  physical  and  per- 
haps its  biological  condition  as  well.  These  brick  are 
very  carefully  worked  into  the  compost  fertilizers, 
after  having  been  pulverized,  and  used  on  the  fields. 

There  is  another  practice  somewhat  allied  to  this 
which  is  worth  mentioning 
here,  showing  the  economies 
of  the  people  and  growing 
out  of  the  extensive  use  of 
earth  floors.  In  course  of 
time  the  soil  of  the  floors,  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches,,  be- 
comes so  strongly  charged 
with  lime  nitrate  through  the 
process  of  nitrification  as  to 
render  the  floors  wet  and 
sticky  through  the  absorption 
and  retention  of  moisture,  the 
lime  nitrate  being  deliques- 
cent, or  having  the  power  to 
withdraw  sufficient  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  to  dis- 
solve it.  It  the  n  becomes 
necessary  to  replace  this  layer 
with  fresh  soil  and  there  are 
men  wlio  make  it  their  regu- 
lar business  to  go  from  house 
to  house  in  a  village  and  pur- 
chase the  soil  of  the  floors  to 
a  specified  depth,  paying  for 
it  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  nitrates  present.  This  soil 
is  then  leached  to  recover  the 
lime  nitrates  present,  and  the 
leach  ings  are  percolated 
through  plant  ashes  for  their 
conversion  into  potassium  ni- 


trate so  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
works and  gunpowdei". 

Rev.  A.  E.  Evans,  of  Sungking,  informed  me  that 
so  general  is  this  practice  of  niter-gathering  in  that 
portion  of  China  tliat  the  government  levies  a  license 
tax  of  eighty  cents  per  month  upon  the  man  who  en- 
gages in  such  a  business,  and  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
he  learned  upon  recent  inquiry,  had  sold  eighty  dollars' 


"An  aged  Shantung  farmer  in  winter  dress" 

worth  of  the  mamifactured  nitrate  as  the  product  of 
four  months'  labor.  Where  the  highly-nitrified  soil 
of  floors  is  not  used  in  this  manner  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  potassium  nitrate,  it  is  used,  when  remoAed, 
in  the  manner  of  the  chimney  brick,  as  fertilizer. 
Even  the  earth  walls  of  houses,  especially  if  they  have 
been  whitewashed,  acquire  rich  accumulations  of  nitrates 
and  these,  too,  are  used  for  fertilizing  the  fields  when, 
through  accidents  of  fire  or  otherwise,  the  walls  must 
be  torn  down. 

The  stems  of  all  agricultural  crops  which  are  to  any 
extent  woody,  unless  they  can  be  put  to  some  other 
use,  are  consumed  as  fuel  in  the  homes  and  in 
manufactures.  Rice-straw,  tied  in  bundles  as  seen  in 
the  second  illustration,  and  cotton-stems  pulled  b}^  the 
roots  after  the  lint  has  been  gathered  are  brought 
to  the  cities  in  enormous  quantities.  The  stems  of 
Windsor  beans,  of  rape  and  of  the  large  and  small 


"Rice-straw  tied  into  bundles 


and  brought  to  the  cities 


millets,  ■  as  well  as  those  of  many  other,  crops,  are 
similarly  used  as  fuel  both  in  domestic  economy  and 
in  the  burning  of  brick,  of  tile  for  the  roofs  of  houses, 
of  earthenwares  in  great  variety  and  pottery,  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  oils,  tea,  bean-curd  and  a 
thousand  other  processes. 

We  witnessed  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil 
and  cotton-seed  cake  where  rice-straw  and  rice-chafif 
were  the  fuel.  In  a  large,  low,  one-story,  tile-roofed 
building,  serving  at  once  as  store,  warehouse,  factory 
and  dwelling,  a  family  of  four  generations  were  at 
work,  all  with  faces  of  seeming  contentment;  the 
smiling  old  grandfather  still  at  the  helm  in  the  mill 
and  the  grandmother  leading  in  the  home  and  the 
store  where  the  cotton-seed  cake  and  oil  were  selling 
at  thirty-three  cents,  gold,  and  $2.24,  gold,  per  hun- 
dred pounds  respectively. 

Back  of  the  store  and  the  dwelling-rooms,  in  the 
mill  compartment,  three  water  buffaloes,  blindfolded, 
were  propelling  three  granite  mills,  grinding  the  seed. 
Three  other  cows  for  relay  service  lay  at  rest  or  stood 
eating,  waiting  the  shift  in  the  ten-hour  working  day. 
Two  of  these  mills  were  of  granite  stones  four  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  the  upper  revolving  upon  the 
lower  once  with  each  circuit  of  the  cow;  the  third 
mill  was  a  pair  of  stone  rollers  five  feet  in  diameter, 
two  fe^t  thick,  mounted  on  a  short  horizontal  axis 
three  feet  apart  and  made  to  roll  upon  a  larger  stone 
plate  about  a  vertical  axis  between  the  two,  thus  se- 
curing both  a  shearing  and  a  crushing  eft'ect. 

After  the  seed  had  been  twice  ground,  the  meal 
was  subjected  to  a  steaming  process  by  which  the  oil 
was  rendered  fluid  so  as  to  be  more  readily  expressed. 
The  steamer  consisted  of  two  screen-bottomed  wooden 
pails  fitting  closely  into  openings  in  the  top  of  an 
iron  kettle  of  boiling  water,  the  steam  being  forced 
through  ch.arges  of  the  meal  weighed  in  a  scoop 
counterpoised  on  the  arm  of  a  bamboo  balance  to  in- 
sure standard  weight  for  the  cotton-seed  cake. 

Light  Fuels  and  Forced  Draft 

On  the  ground  in  front  of  the  furnace  sat  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  steadily  feeding  rice-hulls  into  the  fire 
with  his  left  hand  at  the  rate  of  thirty  handfuls  per 
minute,  while  with  his  right  hand,  in  perfect  rhythm, 
he  worked  the  plunger  rod  of  a  long,  rectangular  box 
bellows,  maintaining  a  forced  draft.  At  intervals,  too, 
the  man  bringing  in  the  fuel  would  feed  into  the 
furnace  a  bundle  of  rice-straw,  giving  the  boy's  left 
arm  a  respite. 

When  the  steaming-  has  rendered  the  oil  fluid,  the 
meal  is  transferred  to  ten-inch  bamboo  hoops,  two  inches 
deep,  made  from  braided  strands  and  deftly  packed 
with  the  bare  feet  under  the  weight  of  the  body. 
When  a  stack  of  sixteen  hoops,  each  separated  by 
a  sprinkle  of  straw  or  cut  chaff  to  prevent  the  cakes 
uniting  when  under  pressure,  has  been  completed, 
these  go  to  the  press,  one  man  charging  the  hoops 
for  four  press-men. 

The  presses  consist  of  two  parallel  timbers  framed 
together  far  enough  apart  to  receive  the  hoops  cross- 
wise, on  edge,  sixteen  in  a  set.  The  pressure  is  se- 
cured by  three  parallel  series  of  wooden  wedges 
forced  against  the  hoops  th.rough  the  followers  by 
three  iroii-hooped  master  wedges  driven  into  the  lines 
of  the  other  wedges  with  a  heavy  beetle  weighing 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  One  line  of  wedges  is  tight- 
ened and  then  another,  the  attendants  working  back 
and  forth,  removing  the  loosened  master  wedge,  add- 
ing extra  smaller  ones  to  take  up  the  slack,  driving 
the  master  wedge  again,  until  the  sixteen  cakes,  each 
acting  as  follower  for  the  other  in  their  elastic  hoops, 
have  been  sufficiently  compressed.  By  this  very  simple, 
easily  constructed,  inexpensive  mechanism  enormous 
pressures  are  secured,  such  as  are  only  now  possible 
through  the  modern  costly  hydraulic  presses.  When 
the  desired  pressure  is  secured,  the  operator  lights  his 
pipe,  sits  down  to  rest  and  waits  for  the  oil  to  drip. 

A  second  boy  sitting  on  the  floor  was  making  wood- 
en wedges  to  take  the  place  of  those  worn  out.  So 
that,  with  the  men  tending  the  mills,  altogether  there 
were  eight  men  and  two  boys,  doing  duty  with  the  six 
cows  working  in  relays  of  three.  Six  hundred  and  forty 

cakes  constituted  the  day's 
work  and  these  were  selling 
at  $20.04,  gold. 

But  fuel  from  the  stems  of 
agricultural  crops  has  no- 
where in  these  countries  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  yellow  races  even  when 
they  have  reduced  their  de- 
mands for  fuel  to  cooking  and 
the  manufactures,  and  so  im- 
mense areas  of  mountain  and 
hill  lands  are  taxed  to  their 
limit  in  the  production  of  fuel. 
Quantities  of  pine  boughs,  for 
instance,  are  gathered  in  the 
Shantung  hill  lands  and 
brought  down  on  mule-back 
to  the  plains  cities  and  vil- 
lages. In  the  use  of  these 
materials  for  fuel,  as  in  al- 
most every  other  line,  the  ut- 
most economy  and  good 
judgment  are  practised,  as 
they  have  been  for  centuries. 

The  hill  and  mountain  lands, 
wherever  accessible  to  the 
densely-peopled  plains,  have 
for  centuries  been  cut  over 
persistently  and  as  regular- 
ly has  afforestation  been 
[concluded  on  page  6] 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


29  Years  in  service 
without  repairs  is  the 
record  of  this 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

LAWN  MOWER 


This  is  not  the  only  "Pennsylvania" 
with  such  a  record.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  othets  like  it. 
A  "Pennsj'lvania"  Lawn  Mower  lasts 
because  the  blades  are  made  of  the 
highest  grade  crucible  tool  steel — hard- 
ened and  tempered  in  oil.  It's  the 
only  mower  in  which  all  blades  are  of 
crucible  tool  steel.  They're  self  sharp- 
ening, always  in  the  best  cutting  con- 
dition. Castings  are  ground  true. 
If  you  want  the  "final  word"  on 
lawns  and  mowers,  send  for  a  copy 
(FREE)  of  our  book— "THE 
LAWN— ITS  MAKING 
AND  CARE."  It's 
from  the 
pen  of  a 
well- 
known 
authorit)'. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  phKA 


onVhV^^     the  WATERLOO  BOY  HAS 
HOMT^      ftLL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT 
BO  INTO  ANY  GASOtlNE  ENGINE 

All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  he  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than 
others,  that's  why  some  engines  are  better 
than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  thai  increase  their  effi- 
ciency and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of 
simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical  eti- 
gines  to  operate.  That's  why  we  say  the 
Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  Vou  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer  and 
letliimtry  it  for  thirty  da-ys  on  his  farm,  doing 
whatever  work  he  has  to  do.  We  will  pay 
the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money 
if  after  a  month's  use  he  cannot  pick  out  the 
good  points  for  himself — if  he  can't  see  that  it 
is  the  one  and  only  engine  that  will  give  him 
.complete  satisfaction.  Better  write  us  today 
■^^for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 

Yus^WATERLOO.GASOLINE  ENGINE  CG.^Cys 

OUaatY^.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  FREE 

•"rirnfiiin  trial 


FENCE 


^- 

■iE 

L-E 

L-V: 

It  always  'sets"  right  because  made 
right,  with  line  wires  of  absolutely  equal 
length — stays  always  parallel  to  posts. 
The  famous  Anthony  Knot  makes  nokiai 
in  the  line  wire  inside  the  knot. 

WE  KNOW  HOW 

to  make  the  "Best  Fence  on  Earth,"  and 
WE  MAKE  IT.  We  use  the  best  hard 
steel  spring  wire — the  best  fence  machines 
(built  specially  by  us)  and  the  most  skill- 
ful workmen.  Anthony  Fence  is  ajieavy, 
strong,  service  FENCE — ^not  a  wire 
netting.  Prove  this  by  asking  for  a 
small  sample — write  us  to-day. 

THE  ANTHONY  PENCE  CO. 
30 Michigan  St.,  Tccumssh,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


In  the  past  most  Gulf  State  farmers  have 
grown  fig-trees  on  a  door-yard  scale,  but  few 
have  succeeded  with  them  in  commercial 
orchards.  Now,  given  the  right  soil  and 
culture,  many  are  finding  profit  in  figs.  Fig- 
orcharding  will  probably  never  stand  on  a 
par  with  apple  or  orange  growing;  but  for 
those  who  enter  it  with  due  foresight  and 
knowledge  it  presents  some  attractive  pos- 
sibihties.  EDITOR. 

THE  fig  industry  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  any  longer  in  the  infan- 
tile stage.  At  present  the  fig  is  grown 
throughout  the  entire  Gulf  Coast  region 
and  even  farther  inland. 

During  the  early  times  of  Spanish  and 
French  settlement  the  fig  was  introduced 
on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts,  where 
it  found  climate  and  soil  congenial  to  its 
full  development,  and  there  it  is  found 
growing  in  the  open  without  any  winter 
protection,  bearing  at  an  early  age,  as 
well  as  in  abundance,  on  soil  adapted  to 
its  culture.  During  very  severe  winters 
the  trees  may  be  frozen  to  the  ground  in 
some  of  the  higher  latitudes,  but  if  the 
root  S3'stem  is  well  established,  sprouts 
will  spring  up  rapidh"  which  will  bear  a 
crop  the  following  )-ear.  Figs  usitally 
bear  the  first  year  from  cuttings  or  on 
well-rooted  one-year-old  trees.  In  the 
intermediate  counties,  and  where  there 
is  danger  from  winter  killing,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  allow  the  trees  to  grow  into 
bush  form ;  from  four  to  six  shoots 
should  be  left,  and  low  branching  should 
also  be  encouraged  for  the  protection 
from  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter. 

The  fig  will  grow  in  a  variety  of  soils, 
but  delights  in  a  warm,  moist  sandy  soil 
rich  in  humus  and  an  abundance  of  lime. 
The  soil  should  be  well  drained  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet;  low-lying  lands, 
which  do  not  overflow  for  any  length  of 
time,  are  ideal  for  fig-orchards.  The 
soil  should  be  prepared  by  deep  plowing 
with  either  a  turning  or  a  disk  plow,  then 
disked  and  harrowed  down  fine.  The 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
near  the  coast  grow  fine  figs ;  these  soils 
are  retentive  of  moisture  and  are  rich  in 
lime  and  humus  from  decayed  matter  and 
the  silt  deposited  for  generations. 

the  fig  is  a  surface  feeder  and  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  cultivate  on  some  soils 
without  injuring  the  roots,  but  by  cul- 
tivating deep  from  the  time  of  setting 
out  this  trouble  may  be  alleviated  to 
some  extent,  since  the  deep  cultivation 
causes  the  feeders  to  root  more  deeply. 

In  lining  out  the  fig-orchard  the  rows 
should  be  laid  of?  twenty  feet  apart  each 


way ;  this  space  allows  ample  room  for 
cultivation  and  also  permits  the  growing 
of  various  crops  up  to  the  third  or  fourth 
j-ear.  The  holes  for  the  trees  should  be 
dug  deep  and  wide,  generally  about  two 
by  three  feet.  Never  expose  the  roots  of 
the  fig  to  the  sun  for  any  length  of  time. 
Cut  out  all  dead'  portions  of  the  root 
which  may  be  decaj'ed  or  broken,  and  do 
not  place  the  trees  in  the  holes  any  deeper 
than  the}'  grew  in  the  nurserj-.  Fill  in 
with  good  moist  top  soil,  run  a  raised 
ring  around  the  trees  with  a  hoe  and 
water  copiouslj'.  A  good  drenching  at 
the  time  of  planting  will  settle  the  soil 
around  the  roots  and  cause  the  trees  to 
become  established  much  more  quickly. 
After  the  water  has  all  soaked  in  the 
ground,  dust  mulch  the  top  with  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  dry  soil  to  retain  moisture. 
In  the  irrigated  districts  it  is  best  to  irri- 
gate the  land  before  planting  and  also 
around  the  trees  after  planting. 

Figs  will  grow  on  thin  soils,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  planting  leguminous  crops  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  up  fer- 
tility and  humus.  The  fig  is  a  voracious 
feeder  and  will  grow  to  a  height  of  six 
to  ten  feet  the  first  year.  In  the  warmest 
sections  of  the  coast  countr}-  the  tree  can 
be  pruned  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  above 
the  crown  base  and  allowed  to  form  into 
any  shape  desired,  but  only  one  main 
trunk  should  be  permitted  to  remain, 
while  the  lateral  branches  should  be 
trained  for  low  heads.  Do  not  allow 
weeds  and  grass  to  get  a  big  start — 
keep  clean  by  shallow  plowing  or  har- 
rowing. 

Frequent  pruning  of  the  fig-tree  is 
detrimental ;  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
not  in  any  way  improved  and  the  quantity 
is  usually  decreased.  Prune  only  suffi- 
cient to  shape  the  3-oung  tree,  remove 
injured  wood  and  thin  out  the  head  of 
the  tree,  but  not  too  much — -just  enotigh 
to  admit  light  and  air.  When  pruning, 
make  your  cuts  at  a  joint;  but  as  a  rule 
branches  should  be  entireh-  removed, 
which  prevents  the  tree  from  becoming 
irregular  in  shape  and  hastens  the  de- 
velopment of  lateral  branches.  Pinch 
back  the  buds  of  young  growing  trees ; 
this  is  desirable  when  low-branching  trees 
are  desired.  The  same  eft'ect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  allowing  two  to  four  main 
stems  to  start  from  the  root;  the  latter 
form  of  tree  is  less  liable  to  break  down 
under  a  hea\-3'  crop. 

The  Alvin  and  the  Algoa  districts  are 
at  present  the  leading  fig-growing  points 
in  Texas.  The  time  is  coming  when 
car-loads  of  fresh  figs  will  be  shipped 
packed  in  quart  berry-boxes,  thirty-two 
boxes  to  the  crate,  and  shipped  in  iced 


cars  to  Northern  and  Eastern  markets 
for  irnmediate  consumption  or  to  be  held 
over  in  cold  storage.  The  first  growers 
to  embark  into  a  proposition  of  this  kind 
will  make  some  good  money. 

The  fig,  thus  far,  has  been  compara- 
tively free  from  diseases  on  the  coast, 
though  "fig  sour"  is  sometimes  caused  by 
prolonged  wet  weather ;  but  it  disappears 
as  soon  as  the  weather  dries  and  warms 
up.  The  fruit-depredators  are  birds, 
wasps,  ants  and  bugs ;  but  do  not  begrudge 
the  little  fruit  tlie  birds  eat — they  more 
than  pay  for  it  by  the  destruction  they 
visit  upon  insects  injurious  to  other  crops. 
Fungus  diseases  are  few,  and  do  not  ef- 
fect a  great  amount  of  damage.  Leaf 
rust  sometimes  defoliates  the  tree,  but 
does  not  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Keep  your  trees  nourished,  but  avoid  the 
use  of  stable  manure  or  an}-  organic  fer- 
tilizers ;  if  any  of  the  trees  show  signs  of 
weakening  from  deficient  nourishment, 
apply  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
using  two  to  five  pounds  per  tree  and 
raked  or  harrowed  in.  Watch  for  the 
fig-tree  borer — he  works  near  the  crown ; 
dig  him  out  with  3-our  penknife. 

The  fruit  mtist  be  fully  ripe  before  it  is 
fit  to  eat ;  if  not  full_v  ripe,  it  should  be 
peeled  first,  since  tlie  skin  contains  an 
acrid  juice  which  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  lips  and  mouth  sore.  Do  not  bruise 
the  fruit  in  gathering  for  the  market ;  it 
should  be  handled-  tenderh-  and  quickh-. 
A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  can  be  reached 
from  the  ground  with  the  hands,  but  for 
tall  trees  a  simple  home-made  gatherer 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  Take  an  ordi- 
nar}-  tomato-can  or  an}-  other  can  of  con- 
venient size  and- tack  to  the  end  of  a 
pole;  file  a  portion  of  the  rim  of  the 
can  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge  and  place  in 
the  bottoin  of  the  can  cotton  or  some 
soft  material  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
being  bruised.  The  can  may  be  tacked 
on  the  pole  upright  or  at  right  angles,  to 
suit.  A  step-ladder  can  also  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  gathering.  The  wood 
of  the  fig  is  very  brittle,  so  it  is  unsafe 
to  climb  the  tree ;  the  result  will  be 
broken  and  damaged  limbs. 

The  cost  of  setting  out  a  fig-orchard 
ranges  from  fifteen  to  thirt}'  dollars  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  land  runs 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  timber  on  the 
land.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  small ; 
in  fact,  the  crop  planted  in  the  orchard 
will  more  than  compensate  the  grower 
in  profits  for  his  labor.  Growers  in 
favorable  locations  have  reported  profits 
of  from  two  hundred  dollars  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre,  dating  from  the 
time  the  trees  are  fotir  vears  old. 


How  Orientals  Solve  the  Fuel  Problem 


encouraged  or  deliberately  secured,  even 
to  the  transplanting  of  nursery  stock 
groAvn  expressly  for  the  purpose.  We 
had  read  so  much  regarding  the  reck- 
less destruction  of  forests  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  we  had  seen  so  few  large 
trees,  that  when  Doctor  Haden,  an  old 
missionary,  insisted  that  the  Chinese 
were  deliberate  foresters  and  that  they 
regularl}-  .grew  trees  and  transplanted 
them  for  fuel,  we  informed  him  that  we 
''were  from  ^lissouri  and  would  have  to 
be  shown,"  and  a  two-days'  journey  bj- 
house-boat  in  Kiangsu,  beyond  Moo  Too, 
was  planned  to  see  the  wood-cutting  on 
the  hills  and  the  afforestation  which  fol- 
lows. When  we  reached  our  destination 
and  Doctor  Haden  began  making  inquir- 
ies of  the  people  regarding  the  cutting 
of  fuel  from  the  hills  and  their  replant- 
ing, the  matter  was  so  well  understood 
that  a  little  boy  of  eight  years,  listening 
to  our  inquiries  as  to  where  we  might 
see  some  pine-tree  nurseries,  understood, 
and  the  lad  did  lead  us  up  the  hillside 
into  the  shady  woods  to  two  such  nur- 
sery beds  and  we  brought  back  photo- 
graphs of  them.  Here  the  hillsides  were 
owned  in  narrow  holdings  extending  di- 
rectly up  the  slope,  some  of  them  not 
more  than  thirty  feet  wide,  and  on  one 
of  these,  which  had  been  completely  cut 
over  the  year  before,  taking  out  everj-- 
thing  even  to  the  roots,  we  counted 
eighteen  young  pines  coming  up  as 
volunteers  in  a  strip  six  feet  wide  by 
thirty  long,  extending  across  the  narrow- 
holding,  and  the  whole  strip  on  the 
steep  slope  was  alread\-  well  started  and 
would  be  ready  to  yield  another  crop  in 
five  to  ten  years.  Nowhere  did  we  see 
stumps,  but  we  often  saw  the  trunks  of 
large  trees  in  the  market,  to  be  sawed 
into  lumber,  still  bearing  all  of  the  main 
large  roots.  When  these  forest  hillsides 
are  cut  over,  everything  is  saved,  even 
the  roots,  smallest  stems  and  the  leaves. 


[COXTIXUED   FROM    P.\GE  5] 

Much  charcoal  is  made  in  these  coun- 
tries and  this  is  even  put  into  briquets, 
formed  in  molds  of  iron,  compressed  by 
hand  labor  b}-  means  of  heavy  blows  on 
a  steel  ramming  bar,  small  quantities  of 
the  powdered  charcoal  being  added  at  a 
time  until  the  mold  is  full ;  or  both  char- 
coal and  coal-dust  may  be  formed  into 
balls  in  the  hand  as  we  shape  snowballs, 
using  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  or  a  vis- 
cid fluid  which  is  the  waste  of  the  manu- 
facture of  syrup  from  rice.  There  are 
enormous  beds  of  coal  in  China  and 
we  might  wonder  wh)'  these  have  not 
been  used  to  a  greater  extent ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  since 
the  introduction  of  cheap,  rapid,  long- 
distance transportation  that  the  general 
use  of  coal  by  western  nations  as  fuel 
has  been  rendered  possible. 

The  prices  of  plant-stem  fuels  from 
agricultural  crops  we  found  ranging  be- 
tween $1.30  and  $2.85,  gold,  per  ton, 
when  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  was 
$7.76  per  ton ;  and  the  per  acre  value  of 
these  fuels  ranged  between  $1.03  to  as 
high  as  $8.51,  gold.  At  Alukden  the 
stems  of  the  large  millet,  kaoliang,  were 
selling,  tied  in  bundles,  at  the  rate  of 
$2.76  per  ton,  and  fift>'-six  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  was  regarded  a  good 
yield,  the  grain  associated  with  it  bring- 
ing the  gross  earnings  up  to  $25.34,  gold. 

While  the  world  extension  of  rapid 
cheap  transportation  and  the  utilization 
of  mechanical  appliances  and  power  will 
meet  the  demands  for  fuel  in  this  coun- 
try for  some  centuries  to  come  by  mak- 
ing coal  and  peat  widely  available  and 
will  relieve  the  strain  in  China,  Korea 
and  Japan  to  a  large  extent,  it  appears 
inevitable  that  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  farmers  must,  at  least,  grow 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  which  shall  meet 
the  world's  rapidly-increasing  demand 
for  paper,  and  it  seems  clear,  too,  that 
tliere  must  come  a  large  increase  in  the 


manufacture  of  fabrics  from  the  stems 
of  plants  along  such  lines  as  developed 
centuries  ago  in  the  Far  East,  where  the 
practice  still  exists.  How  large  an  in- 
dustrial factor  this  is  to-day  can  be  ap- 
preciated from  the  following  figures 
giving  the  value  of  different  articles, 
manufactured  in  subsidiary  occupations  of 
the  rural  population  of  Japan  during  1906. 

Straw  and  wool  braid  $  2,365,078 

Bags,    matting    and  package 

cases   from  rice-straw   6,000,000 

Mats  and  matting  materials..  4,215,038 

Paper    6,861,114 

Bamboo,  willow  and  vine  work  1,085,984 

Total   $20,527,214 

What  a  godsend  such  opportunities 
might  be  to  the  unemployed  of  our  cities 
if  the\'  could  be  transplanted  from  their 
deplorable  surroundings  into  the  morally 
and  physicall)-  pure  atmosphere  and  un- 
limited sunshine  of  our  open  country 
and  if  they  could  be  led  to  inherit  some- 
thing of  the  patience,  the  industry  and 
the  economy  which  are  the  salt  of  the 
yellow  races ! 

We  wish  to  correct  two  errors  contained 
in  Professor  King's  last  article,  published 
March  25th.  The  citation  from  Merrill 
shotjld  have  read  "no  less  than  27  pounds 
of  nitric  nitrogen  (N»Os)  per  acre,  8.86 
pounds  of  potash  (K2O),  1.07  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (PiOS)  and  159  pounds  of 
lime  (CaO)."  Toward  the  end  of  the  ar- 
ticle the  statement  "by  the  fermentation  of 
the  organic  matter  nitrates  of  potash  and 
carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime  have  been 
formed  in  the  fuel  ashes  and  in  the  soil," 
etc.,  should  have  read  "by  the  fermentation 
of  the  organic  matter  nitrates  have  been 
formed  from  the  potash,  magnesia  and  lime 
carbonates  in  the  fuel  ashes  and  in  the 
soil,"  etc.  These  errors  represent  devia- 
tions from  Professor  King's  manuscript. 
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Practical  Fan 

n  Notes 

Improving  Corn  by  Cross- 
Breeding 

DURING  the  past  five  years  I  have 
had  excellent  success  in  improv- 
ing corn  by  careful  selection  and 
cross-breeding.  I  began  five  years  ago 
with  Iowa  Gold-Mine,  a  variety  with 
long  kernels,  yellow  and  ripening  early. 
After  raising  it  two  years,  I  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  run  down  from  in- 
breeding. ,  The  ears  were  most  of  them 
small,  there  were  many  nubbins,  the 
stalks  were  spindling  and  often  barren 
of  ears.  So,  three  years  ago,  I  mixed 
with  my  Iowa  Gold-Mine  seed  one  fifth 
as  much  of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  a  variety 
which  grows  so  big  and  rank  that  in 
this  latitude  (thirty-six  miles  southwest 
of  Chicago)  it  will  not  ripen,  if  planted 
by  itself.  This  gave  me  a  yellow  corn 
mixture  which  partook  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  varieties,  but  had  much 
larger  ears  than  the  Gold-Mine,  which 
did  get  ripe  and  which  added  many  loads, 
I  believe,  to  my  corn  harvest. 

The  next  season  (not  knowing  at  that 
time  how  to  take  the  best  care  of  seed- 
corn)  I  did  not  have  a  good  stand.  So 
I  planted  in  with  hoes,  after  the  first 
planting  was  up,  White  Cap,  a  variety 
which  ripens  here  if  planted  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  of  June.  This  gave  me  a 
corn  with  the  traits  of  all  three  of  the 
above  varieties — long  kernels,  big  ears 
and  early  ripening.  Last  spring  I  got 
two  other  varieties  of  big  yellow  corn 
and  mixed  it,  half  and  half,  with  the 
mixture  I  already  had,  and  my  corn 
crop  was  by  far  the  biggest  I  ever  had, 
and  part  of  it  was  the  biggest  corn  I 
ever  saw  in  this  latitude.  One  field  of  my 
corn,  as  near  as  I  could  measure  by 
reckoning  the  number  of  rows  sixty  rods 
long  to  the  acre  and  counting  a  double 
wagon-box  rounding  full  as  thirty  bush- 
els, yielded  sixty-four  bushels  per  acre. 
Another  yielded  seventy-tv/o  bushels  per 
acre.  The  third  piece-  I  mostly  cut  for 
fodder  and  husked  it  daily  through  the 
winter.  1  cannot  tell  what  the  yield  was, 
but  it  was  big  corn,  and  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  my  average  yield  per  acre 
last  season  was  over  sixty  bushels. 

My  first  crop  of  corn,  with  the  Iowa 
Gold-Mine  seed,  five  years  ago,  was 
about  thirty-two  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre.  Of  course,  improvement  of  the 
land  by  deep  plowing,  manuring,  whole- 
sale clovering,  etc.,  partly  accounts  for 
that  gratifying  increase  in  corn  produc- 
tion. Better  knowledge  of  farming  and 
more  strength  for  work  (for  I  was  an 
invalid  minister  when  I  began  five  years 
ago)  also  must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  these  things  do  not  account  for  it 
all  by  a  good  deal.  I  had,  this  last  sea- 
son, whopping  ears,  sound  and  solid, 
thousands  of  them  ten  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  many  twelve  inches  long,  with 
twenty-two  to  twenty-six  rows  of  long 
kernels  on  -  them.  I  picked  out  all  nub- 
bins in  two  forty-bushel  loads,  and  there 
were  not  two  bushel-baskets  even  full 
of  nubbins. 

I  was  so  gratified,  and  also  so  sure  of 
my  theory  that  corn  degenerates  by  in- 
breeding, that  I  reported  my  experiments 
to  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station.  From  him,  under 
date  of  November  13,  1909,  I  quote : 
''Your  results  are  in  accord  with  ideas  of 
some  of  the  scientists  concerning  the 
beneficial  effects  of  cross-breeding  in 
corn.  Corn  is  naturally  a  cross-fertilized 
plant,  and  in-breeding  wherever  it  has 
been  tried  has  proved  detrimental."  He 
then  says  that  my  experiments  are  in 
accord  with  what  he  himself  has  had  in 
mind  to  do  "for  the  last  year  or  two," 
that  all  varieties  of  corn  have  been  de- 
veloped by  more  or  less  in-breeding,  and 
that  something  of  vitality  and  yielding 
qualities  have  been  sacrificed  to  produce 
a  distinct  variety,  true  to  some  particu- 
lar type.  He  also  says  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  experiments  conducted  some  j'ears 
ago  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  if  any 
two  varieties  of  corn  were  mixed,  half 
and  half,  the  product  in  corn  produced 
would  be  bigger  corn  than  either  parent 
variety.  My  own  experience  leads  me 
to  the  same  conclusion,  for,  though  I 
was  reared  on  a  farm  and  have  always 
kept  an  eye  on  it,  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  large  growth  of  stalk,  so  large  a 
proportion-  of  big  ears  and  so  few  nub- 
bins in  corn  as  resulted  from  this  in- 
termixture of  big  and  early-ripening 
varieties.  Such  being  the  case,  I  believe 
we  ought,  every  year  or  two,  get  more 
or  less  seed-corn  from  outside  sources 
to  mix  with  our  own,  just  as  we  get 
roosters  from  the  other  flocks  to  im- 
prove our  poultry. 

I  selected  a  number  of  the  finest,  most 


perfectly  formed  ears,  intending  to  make 
an  exhibit  at  the  corn  show  at  Omaha. 
Later  I  learned  that  the  artificial  (as 
they  seem  to  me)  rules  of  judging  corn, 
such  as  uniform  color,  uniform  shape 
and  type,  would  throw  me  out.  What 
farmers  want,  however,  and  what  the 
world  needs  for  food  for  man  and  beast, 
is  not  corn  which  conforms  to  artificial 
rules,  but  big-yielding  corn  of  good 
quality,  regardless  of  uniformity.  This, 
I  am  sure,  can  be  best  produced  by  cross- 
breeding. Walter  E.  Evans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  corn 
breeders  are  sacrificing  utility  to  fancy 
points.  There  is  equally  no  doubt  that 
the  evil  effect  of  in-breeding  must  be 
guarded  against.  Mr.  Evans'  experience 
goes  to  show  that  cross-breeding  is  a 
practical  way  to  offset  this.  Is  it  the 
best  way  or  the  only  way?  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  others  of  our  readers 
who  have  had  experience  in  this  line. 

Editor. 
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Queen's  Golden  Pop-Corn 

iTH  me  this  has  proven  the  best  of 
all  the  pop-corns.  Growing  large 
and  tender  stalks.  The  ears  are  large 
both  in  grain  and  cob.  Its  popping  qual- 
ity is  excellent,  there  being  no  hard  cen- 
ter, but  large,  tender  and  very  palatable 
white  kernels. 

While  the  large  stalk  and  the  large 
yellow  grains  remind  one  of  some  of 
the  yellow  field-corns,  yet  one  is  hnppily 
disappointed  when  they  pop  and  eat  it. 
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A  Corner  of  Mr.  Van  Aken's  Field 

This  corn  readily  brings  two  dollars  per 
bushel  on  the  ear  in  the  home  market 
and  is  a  profitable  crop  to  grow,  need- 
ing only  the  same  amount  of  fertiliza- 
tion and  cultivation  as  common  field-corn. 

Svi.VAi\us  Van  Aken. 

Two  Sides  to  the  Wind- Break 

IT  HAS  been  interesting  to  read  about 
*  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
planting  a  wind-break  to  the  north  of 
farm  ljuildings,  but  so  far  no  one  has 
told  of  the  damage  that  may  be  caused 
to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  grove. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  my  neighbor  fares 
in  that  position 

He  owns  the  best  farm  in  the  town- 
ship— a  beauty,  with  an  even  slope,  no 
spring  holes  or  sinks,  and  deep  rich  soil, 
the  very  acme  of  fertility.  The  whole 
farm  was  like  that  a  few  years  ago 
until  his  neighbor  on  the  south  side 
cleared  his  farm  and  left  a  strip  of  the 
old  forest  for  a  wind-break.  All  was 
fairly  well  so  long  as  the  old  woods 
with  its  tall  trees  and  no  underbrush  re- 
mained  in   the  primeval   condition ;  but 


later  a  thick  second  growth  filled  in  the 
gaps  where  the  old  trees  fell  till  now, 
thirty  years  later,  the  growth  is  so  thick 
a  man  cannot  walk  through  it. 

Our  prevailing  wind  in  this  part  of 
Maine  is  from  the  northwest  and  that 
drives  the  snow  into  that  woods  some 
winters  twelve  feet  deep.  As  the  strip 
is  over  twenty  rods  wide  and  about  sixty 
rods  long,  it  is  easy  to  realize  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  snow  fills  into  that 
woods.  Now  the  lay  of  the  land  is  such 
that  every  drop  of  water  from  that 
huge  snow-drift  must  drain  down  over 
the  other  man's  farm,  and  as  we  never 
or  seldom  have  any  rain  to  melt  the 
snow  in  the  spring,  it  melts  by  the  slow 
process  of  thawing  by  the  sun.  Some 
seasons  this  takes  into  the  first  week  ®f 
June — it  did  last  year.  The  owner  could 
not  sow  these  fields  till  the  middle  of 
June,  and  as  a  result  the  grain  did  not 
ripen  last  fall.  He  had  to  cut  it  partly 
green. 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  in  wet 
seasons  like  last  year  those  woods  hold 
the  water  back  so  it  takes  several  days 
longer  for  the  land  to  dry  up  after  a 
heavy  rain.  The  Hon.  Willis  Moore  to 
the  contrary,  forests  do  conserve  mois- 
ture and  dole  it  out  slowly. 

This  wind-break  does  further  dam- 
age by  shading  a  strip  of  land  some  five 
or  six  rods  wide  so  that  it  is  no  use  to 
sow  anything  on  it.  It  has  been  in  grass 
for  many  years  now,  and  the  grass  on  a 
strip  five  rods  wide,  close  to  the  woods, 
would  not  keep  two  sheep  alive  through 
the  summer.  Conditions  are  getting 
worse  every  year,  as  the  undergrowth 
gets  thicker  and  taller. 

A  man  that  plants  or  leaves  a  wind- 
break on  his  farm  should  first  see  to 
it  that  he  does  not  ruin  his  neighbor 
with  it.  V.  T.  LiNDVAN. 

Breeds  His  Own  Corn 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
nowadays  about  corn,  the  selection 
of  seed  and  the  breeding  of  it.  While  all 
this  has  been  going  on,  though  I  have 
sent  out  no  seed-corn  specials  and  of- 
fered no  premium  or  made  any  noise 
about '  it,  I  have  been  working  on  my 
own  hook,  not  on  field-corn,  but  on  that 
little  article  called  pop-corn.  I  began 
with  the  ordinary  White  Rice,  planted  a 
little  patch  in  my  garden  and  for  about 
ten  years  have  selected  the  seed  which 
was  truest  to  my  idea!  type  ( for  corn 
has  points  as  well  as  chickens)  until  now 
I  have  a  corn  which  is  so  different  from 
that  with  which  I  started  that  it  is  al- 
most like  a  new  breed. 

Instead  of  an  ear  with  twelve  or  four- 
teen rows,  it  has  sixteen  or  twenty  and 
frequently  thirty  rows.  That  means  one 
third  more  corn  to  the  acre  and  its 
popping  qualities  cannot  be  excelled. 

Raising  pop-corn  may,  to  some,  seem 
a  small  business.  No  smaller  than  rais- 
ing cherries  or  peaches,  and  where  it  is 
raised  on  a  large  scale  by  the  hundreds 
of  acres,  it  pays  a  good  profit.  Every 
farm  should  have  its  patch  of  pop-corn. 
Give  it  to  the  boys  to  take  care  of,  and 
besides  laying  up  lots  of  fun  for  the 
winter  evenings,  they  may  get  out  of  it 
quite  a  little  pocket-money,  for  it  has  a 
ready  sale  at  two  cents  or  more  a  pound, 
in  almost  any  town.  E.  J.  Smiti€. 

The  advisability  of  each  farmer  breed- 
ing his  own  strain  of  corn  cannot  be 
questioned,  whether  he  intends  breeding 
up  a  type  of  his  own  or  not.  Corn  likes 
the  soil  of  its  ancestors.  Moving  harms 
it,  for  a  while  at  least.  Editor. 


Special  Paint  for 

Barns  and  Roofs 

ACME  QUALITY,  of 
course.  Made  expressly  for 
painting  barns,  roofs  and  out- 
buildings. Preserves  the  wood, 
looks  well,  is  economical  in 
first  cost  and  holds  its  surface 
and  color  for  years.  Yet  Acme 
Quality  Barn  and  Roof  Paint 
is  only  one  of  the. many 


Paints  and  Finishes 

Among  them  are  special  kinds 
for  carriages,  wagons,  farm  im- 
plements, and  every  other  purpose, 
indoors  and  out.  Write  for  a  copy 
of  the 


Tells  just  which  paint,  enamel, 
stain  or  varnish  to  use;  how  much 
to  use  and  how  it  should  be  ap- 
plied.   Illustrated  in  color. 

Your  dealer  probably  has  Acme 
Quality  Paints  and  Finishes. 
If  he  cannot 
supply  you, 
write  to 

ACME  WHITE 

LEAD  AND 

COLOR  WORKS 

Dept,  X 
Detroit,  Mich. 


DRILLING 

iHaciiines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.    Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


I  r      J  1  MONTROJ 

rf— '  "T^  T  t  a  lifetime 

I          ?'         I  '  yca-rs.  Fir- 

lliiii    ilil  iiiifl  Catalog  Free. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

me,  Nothing  better  sold.  Used  over 
eproof.  Ornamental,  Inexpeneive. 
Montross  Coi,  Camden,  J. 


H.  C.  PHELPS, 
Manufacturer  of  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 


FREE  To  You-Let  Me  Pay 
Big  Book  To  Your  Home  and  Save 

Just  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.   That  brings 
you  my  book  and  prices.  Then  compare  values — and  buy  where 
you  get  the  biggest  bargain.  We  are  actual  manufacturers  and' 
sell  direct  to  you.  You  save  all  middle  profits.  I  save  buggy 
buyers  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  Let  me  saveyou  f  26.50 
to  J40  this  year  on  the  bu^sy  you  want.   Choose  from  my 
book  of  125  styles.  Try  any  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  on  your  own 
roads  for  30  days.    If  you  keep  it,  I'll  stand  back  of  it  with  my 
2  years'  guarantee.   Get  my  book  first— I'll  pay  the  postage. 

See  My  1910  Split  Hickory 
Auto- Seat  Special 

This  is  my  1910  leader — my  best  bargain  for  you.  I  save 
you  at  least  $26.50  on  it.    It  is  the  most  dashing, 
stylish  buggy  made.    Has  125  special  features 
— laminated  auto-seats;  easy  springs;  lots  of 
leg-room;  extra  long  waterproof  top;  Sheldon 
springs — and  everything  else  needed  for  style, 
service  and  satisfaction.   See  it  in  my  book 
—in  full  colors.   It's  just  a  hint  of  what  I  save 
you  on  any  vehicle  you  buy  from  me. 
Write  that  postal  bow— send  it  by  next  mall.  Don't 
buy  a  buggy  till  you  get  my  color-illustrated  book. 


e  On  My 
Yoa  S2650 


30-DAY  FREE 
ROAD  TEST- 
2-YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company,  Station  23,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


The  Modern  High-Grade 
Fertilizer 

Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 

Convenient  for  use 

Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.co  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in- 
creased crop  of  looo  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay, 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $25  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


FARMING  and  FRUIT  GROWING 
In  the  Highlands  of  the  SOUTH 

In  the  Southern  Appalachians,  down  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  the  Blue  Ridse  and  the  Great  Smokies  and 
their  foothills  and  through  their  fertile  valleys 
Nature  has  combined  in  the  largest  degree  the  ad- 
vantages and  attractions  of  the  finest  air.  the  purest 
water,  the  most  invigorating,  yet  mild  and  delight- 
ful climate,  picturesque  scenery,  beautiful  home- 
sites  and  Ppofi table  Farm,  Stock  Kai^liifi:  and 
Fruit  tirowliie  Lauds.  In  the  Western  Carolinas 
and  other  sections  of  this  region,  near  to  Southern 
Railway  lines,  with  their  thousands  of  acres  of 
cheap  lands,  are  the 

Ideal  Locations  for  Homeseekers 

The  finest  colored  and  best  flavored  apple  is  grown 
here,  and  orchards  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre. 
Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  yield  200  to  400  bushels 
an  acre  and  sell  all  over  che  country.  The  forage 
crops  and  rich  grazing  lauds  make  the  region  un- 
surpassed for  stock  raising  and  dairying.  This  is 
proven.  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  75  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  are  easily  made.  The  finest  fruit  lands 
at  SIO  an  acre  up.  other  lands  equally  cheap.  The 
market— the  South,  the  East,  the  North.  Only  24 
hours  from  New  York  or  Chicago.  Think  of  the 
profits  and  the  pleasures  of  farm  life  in  a  region 
filled  with  summer  and  winter  homes  and  resorts,  in 
the  great  all-the-year-round  climate  of  America. 
Publications,  land  lists,   information  on  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Indastrial  Agent 
1330  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington  D.  C. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


The 
Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
gfuaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalo^e  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 
THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  22,  Avery.  Ohio. 

Transfer  points— Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  D3,troit,  Mich.;  St.  Priul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Ilnho  Fulls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  TVa^h.  ;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  HainiUou, 
Oat. ;  Pond  du  Lac,  "R"!?. 


OREGON  WANTS  YOU 

In  the  W  illamette  valley — Oregon's  garden 
of  sunshine  and  fertile  soil — the  climate  is  fine. 
Irrigation  not  necessar\-.  Fruit  lands  finest 
in  Oregon;  garden  and  general  farm  products 
best  in  the  world.  Demand  for  these  products 
far  ahead  of  suppl)'  and  top  notch  prices  guar- 
anteed. Excellent  steam,  electric  and  water 
transportation.    Oregon  needs  you.  Cojiie. 

Tell  us  about  what  you  want — number  of 
acres,  for  what  purpose,  etc.,  and  we  will  send 
literature  and  general  information.  We  are 
the  largest  operators  in  the  Northwest  and 
have  splendid  opportunities  for  you.  Our  refer- 
ence is  any  bank  or  mercantile  institution  in 
Portland. 

THE  JACOBS-STiNE  CO. 
1  42  Fifth  Street  Portiand,  Oregon 

Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

'Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packages  and  Growers'  Sup-  ■ 
plies  of  all  kinds.   Write  for  free    _  _ 
money-saving  catalogue  and  price  list. 
Largest  Factorr  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country. 

HEW  ALBANY  BOX  ASP  BASKET  CO.,  Bon  110.  Hew  Albany.  Imp 

Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 

THRIFTY  FARMERS  are  invited  to  settle  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  where  they  will  find  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  first-class  m.irkets  for  their  products 
and  plenty  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  l>e  sent  free  upon  application 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE: 
A  bV  ER  TISEMENTSy 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 

  LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FEEE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL.  Dept.  25.  Chicago,  111. 

CTADM  lUiliBTrn  "^Ve  v.ant  to  hear  from  OWNER 
rAnlVl  WAn  I  tU  having  good  FARM  for  sale  in 
enod  locality.  State  la^^■est  price-*,  as  yon  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property 
cf  anv  kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  us. 

AMERICAN  1XVEST51E>T  ASSOCIATION. 
815  Palace  lildj;..  -  MlnneBpoM<:,  Minn. 

DON'T  DIG  WHEN  BT'S 
QUiCiCER  TO  BORE 

standard  Post-Hole  Anger 
is  the  tool  you  need  for  fence 
work,  tree  planting,  post- 
holes,  etc.,  etc.    Bores  like  a 
Irill:  dumps  like  a  Bhovel. 
i  Get  Oor  Free 'Catalogue  25 
STAHGARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
liSS-iio4  ;«e-.viicrt  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


What  About  Nitrates? 

A NUMBER  of  home  gardeners  ask 
about  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  reports  often  given  of  almost 
magical  results  obtained  by  its  applica- 
tion on  spinach,  beets,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
etc.,  may  be  alluring  and  tempting.  Then 
comes  the  question :  ^^''he^e  can  we  get 
it?  It  is  usually  hard  to  get  in  small 
quantities  at  a  figure  one  can  afford  to 
pay.  The  market  gardener  who  can  use 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  it  to  advantage 
may  secure  it  at  about  fifty  dollars  per 
ton  or  five  dollars  per  two  hundred- 
pound  bag,  with  freight  added,  direct 
from  some  dealer  in  fertilizers.  The  home 
gardener  can  sometimes  secure  the  little 
that  he  may  need,  say  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  from  a  neighbor  who  buys  it 
more  largeh'  and  will  part  with  that  small 
quantity  at  near  cost.  If  you  cannot  se- 
cure it  without  extra  effort  and  expense, 
or  get  in  its  place  the  still  more  potent 
saltpeter  (.nitrate  of  potash)  or  saltpeter 
waste,  the  only  thing  is  to  do  without  it. 
We  can  raise  very  good  garden  vegeta- 
bles without  a  pound  of  nitrates.  Just 
put  a  good  lot  of  old  stable  manure  in 
your  soil  or  in  addition  top-dress  liberally 
with  chicken  or  pigeon  manure,  and  rely 
more  on  hoe  and  elbow-grease,  and  see 
how  things  will  grow ! 

Soil  for  Onions 

A  reader  in  Westerville,  Ohio,  has  a 
piece  of  well-drained  clay  loam  that  was 
in  rye  last  year  and  is  now  in  clover. 
Will  this  be  good  for  onions?  What 
variety  is  best,  and  how  much  seed  to 
the  acre?'  What  kind  of  fertilizer  would 
be  best  for  this  soil?  I  can  see  nothing 
to  hinder  planting  onions  on  this  land 
after  it  is  put  in  proper  shape.  If  it  will 
gi\e  a  clean  and  mellow  seed-bed  after 
plowing  and  working  up,  onions  might 
do  well  on  it  this  year.  Usualh-,  I  pre- 
fer first  growing  a  crop  of  carrots  on 
such  soil,  giving  them  thorough  and  clean 
cultivation.  This  will  put  the  land  in  tip- 
top shape  for  the  onion  crop.  Celery 
or  other  garden  crops  might  also  answer. 

The  best  fertilizer,  of  course,  is  old 
stable  manure.  If  it  cannot  be  had,  use 
a  ton  of  some  good  complete  vegetable 
or  potato  fertilizer  such  as  you  can  get 
from  any  reliable  fertilizer  concern.  It 
should  analyze  four  or  five  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  six  or  eight  per  cent,  pot- 
ash. Yellow  Danvers  or  Southport  Globe 
are  good  varieties  for  growing  direct 
from  seed  sown  in  open  ground.  ^lake 
the  drills  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches 
apart  and  sow  about  five  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre. 

Lime-Sulphur  for  Summer 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Madison- 
ville,  Ohio,  I  would  say  .  that  Grasselli's 
lime-and-sr.lphur  solution  is  one  of  the 
four  or  five  commercial  mixtures  recog- 
nized as  of  standard  value  by  the  station 
experts.  Others  are  known  as  "Rex," 
Vreeland's,  Niagara,  etc.  i  o  be  safe  as 
a  summer  spray,  on  live  foliage  or  on 
garden  vegetables,  they  should  be  pro- 
perly diluted,  the  degree  of  dilution  rang- 
ing from  one  to  twenty-five  to  one  to 
fifry.  Apples  and  potatoes  may  stand 
spraying  with  a  one  to  thirty  dilution, 
some  trees  and  plants  perhaps  even  a 
stronger  solution;  but  many  are  more 
sensitive,  and  require  that  the  solution 
be  weakened  to  the  one  to  fifty  pro- 
portion. This  is  as  yet  largely  a  matter 
of  experiment.  To  be  on  the  safe  side, 
make  your  solution  weak  enough.  Ar- 
senate of  lead  may  be  safely  combined 
with  any  of  these  solutions.  It  will  do 
no  harm  to  foliage  in  whatever  strength 
applied. 

Earliest  Watermelon 

An  inquiry  also  comes  in  regard  to  the 
Triumph  of  Asia  watermelon.  A  reader 
says  he  has  a  dozen  seed  catalogues,  but 
not  one  mentions  it.  Neither  have  I  been 
able  to  find  it  offered  in  any  of  our  big 
seed  books.  I  got  my  first  seed  from 
Hugo  Beyer  of  Iowa,  who,  I  think,  also 
introduced  the  '"garden  huckleberry."  My 
crop  of  the  Triuniph  last  year  was  nearly 
a  failure,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
season.  So  was  my  crop  of  all  other 
melons,  musk  as  well  as  water.  I  will 
have  to  rely  mostly  on  seed  saved  in 
190S.  Fortunately  melon,  like  squash 
and  cucumber,  seeds  are  good  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  Triumph  of  Asia  is 
a  rather  small  melon,  but  it  is  very  early 
and  very  sweet.  If  the  seeds  were  larger 
and  fewer  in  number,  I  would  like  the 
melon  still  better.  - 


"Lime  for  the  Garden 

Chemist  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (Geneva 
Station)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
garden  soil  which  is  regularly  treated  to 
a  coat  of  stable  manure  is  liable  to  become 
sour  and  therefore  unproductive.  His  sug- 
gestion is  that  either  regular  or  occa- 
sional dressings  of  air-slaked  lime  should 
be  made  to  all  garden  soils.  I  have  been 
doing  this  from  time  to  time.  I  even 
mix  a  little  lime  with  the  soil  on  the 
bench  in  the  greenhouse  and  seem  to  get 
good  results  from  it.  We  might  with- 
hold the  manure  applications  for  one  year 
and  apply  lime  instead.  Nevertheless, 
some  crops  will  stand  a  little  sourness  of 
the  soil.  Potatoes  are  usually  quite  scabby 
on  strongh-  alkaline  soils,  but  always 
clean  on  acid  soils.  Celery  and  straw- 
berr\-  plants,  and,  I  believe,  currants  and 
gooseberries,  can  stand  a  little  acidity,  as 
also  sunflowers.  Corn,  egg-plant,  onions, 
etc.,  cannot.     Try  lime,  anyway-. 

Old  Arsenate  of  Lead 

A  New  Geneva.  Pennsylvania,  reader 
has  some  arsenate  of  lead'  that  was  kept 
over  in  sealed  glass  jars,  and  had  been 
exposed  to  four  degrees  of  frost.  If  it 
is  still  in  paste  form  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  dissolved,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  it.  If  it  is  dried  out  and  hard, 
I  would  not  risk  it,  but  would  get  a 
fresh  supply.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  saving  expense,  as  of  sure 
protection  from  insects.  We  could  aft"ord 
to  pay  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  arsenate 
or  lead,  ratiier  than  take  chances. 

Worms  in  Ground-Cherries 

An  Iowa  reader  reports  a  worm  attack 
on  two  thousand  plants  of  the  ground- 
cherry,  cherry  or  husk  tomato,  which  is 
an  important  garden  crop  with  him. 
Hardly  enough  sound  fruit  to  pay  for 
gathering  was  left.  We  have  no  such 
trouble  here  and  I  do  not  know  what 
manner  of  "worm"  it  is  that  causes  the 
damage.  Why  not  ask  your  own  exper- 
iment station?  If  they  don't  know,  it  is 
time  they  should  investigate  such  local 
troubles.  Send  them  some  of  the  infested 
fruit.  That  is  what  1  would  do  in  such 
a  case. 

Red  Spider  and  Green  Lice 

A  Cameron,  ilissouri,  lady  reports 
trouble  from  "lice  or  spiders"  on  her  car- 
nations and  asks  what  can  be  done  for 
them?  Carnations  are  not  usually  both- 
ered much  by  insects.  The  red  spider 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  syringing  with 
clear  water,  and  the  green  fl}-  by  syring- 
ing or  spraj'ing  with  tobacco-tea,  or  fum- 
igating with  "rose-leaf  extract,"  nicotine 
or  tobacco-stems  or  mulching  the  soil 
around  the  plants  with  tobacco-stems. 
Syringing  with  soapsuds  will  also  help, 
if  properly  done. 

Eradicating  Orange  Rust 

Says  a  reader  in  Shadeland,  Indiana: 
"j\ly  blackberries,  both  cultivated  and 
wild,  have  the  orange  rust.  Is  there  3113- 
remedy  for  it,  and  is  there  an}-  good 
variety  that  is  immune  from  the  rust? 
Eradicate  it  by  eradicating,  very  prompt- 
ly, every  cane  showing  the  least  sign  of 
rust.  If  necessarv,  eradicate  the  v^•hole 
patch.    There  is  no  other  way. 


This  Steel  Shingle  Roof 

Outwears  All=; 

An  Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingle  Roo{ 
will  outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  six 
composition  or  tar  roofs.  It  will  save 
from  four  to  five  times  its  cost.  Further- 
more, it  is  fireproof  and  reduces  insur- 
ance rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles 

require  no  soldering.  You  can  lay  it  your- 
self. Need  only  hammer  and  nails.  Comes 
in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 
5,  6.  7,  8,  9  and  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24 
inches.    Famished  painted  or  palvanized. 

Factory  Prices  — FreiKtit  Prepaid.  We 
are  the  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roof- 
ing and  pay  the  freiphton  all  Steel  Shingles; 
Plain.  Cormgated,  V-Crimp  Roofing;  Imita- 
tion Brick  Siding,  etc.  "Write  for  free  cata- 
log No.  439  and  ask  about  our  $10,000  Guar- 
antee Bond  Agrainst  Lightning:,  (14) 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing:  Co» 

409-439  Lock  St.,  Clnclnnatit  O.^b^. 

SOUTHERN  FACTS 
REAL  ESTATE  OFFERINGS 
INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Answers  furnished  on  all  definite  ques- 
tions regarding 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texa5 
Virginia 

West  Virginia 

What  state  are  you  interested  in?  What 
do  you  Wcuit  to  know? 
Southern  Commercial  Congress 

Dept.  F  Washington,  D.  C. 


LADIOLUS 

20  BULBS  5  Cts. 
Cnn  AAA  Floral  Homes  are 

JUUjVUU  iiiadehappierevery 
month  hv  PARK'S  FLORAL 
MAGAZINE,  theoldestand  best 
in  the  world.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  year's  trial;  add  5  cents 
(ID  cents  iu  all)  and  I'll  mail 
2U  Fine  Ikilliind  Gladioiiis  in 
splendid  niixtnre,  enough  for 
a  gorgreous  summer  bed;  nlso 
Surprise  Seed  Package,  KKM) 
sons  mixed.  7  lots  00.  Club 
with  friends. 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  B 106,  LaPark,  Pa. 

Magazine  1  year  with  "Enormous"  Red  Dahlia  20  cents. 
JIagazine  1  year  with  10  pkts.  Choice  Flower  Seeds  15  cents. 
Magazine  I  year  with  10  plits.  Choice  Vegetable  .Seeds  I'i  cents. 
Maeazine  1  vear  with  both  Seed  Collections  25  cents. 
PARK'S  FLORAL  GL'IDE,   nearly  UilJO  engravings.  Free. 


THE  LARGEST  AKQ  BEST  UHE  OF 


EUI  A  f^UI  BU  ETDV  >"  America.  We  have 
IVIM^ni  m  CIX  ¥  been  making  it  for  over 
2o  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  i5.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
 $5  to  $10  per  acre  


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennessee 
farms.  They  raise  big-  crops  of  Cantaloupes, 
Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans.  Green  Corn, 
etc.,  also  Horses.  Cattle,  bheep.  Swine.  Poultry 
and  Egr^.  A>'rite  me  at  once  for  Free  Literature. 
I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these  splendid 
farms  for  S5  to  SIO  per  ncre.    Act  quickly  ! 

U.K.  Snilf  ll.  Tr..f,M;r..  N.  C,  i:  St.  I..  Rj..  Pept.  S.  Nil'.liWMe.  Tenn. 


"CHAMOIS  SKIN"  KHAKI  WORK  SHIRT 
Best  50c  Shirt  in  America 

That's  what  its  wearers — who  number  over  two  millions — say  about  it. 
Government  test  proved  that  Khaki  was  the  best  material  for  U.  S.  troops. 
2,000,000  satisfied  wearers  are  proof  that  our  "Chamois  Skin"  Shirt  is  the 
best  made  50c  Shirt  with  a  Dollar  look.  Our  "Chamois  Skin"  label  is  your 
guarantee  that  it  won't  rip,  fade  or  shrink.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
send  collar  size  and  50c  in  stamps  for  sample  shirt  and  25  New  Colorings. 
Oppenheim,  Oberndorf  &  Co.,       1  16  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


INEXPEMSiVE 
ARTiSTIC 
DURA9I 


^CONVENIENT 
STRONG 

ILlicht 


ni^re  is  no  improvement 
you  can  make  that  will  pay  you  better 
in  satisfaction  and  in  dollars  than  to  surround  your 
yard  and  garden  with  a  neat  and  attractive 

Gyctano  Ornamental  Fonce 

They  are  made  in  many  artistic  patterns,  of  rust-resistant  materials,  and 
are  so  strong^  that  they  will  require  no  repairs  for  years. 
'    Our  special  construction — cabled  line  wires  and  corrugrated  pickets— absolutely  ^ 
r  prevents  the  fabric  from  becominsr  unsigrhtly  on  account  of  sagging  or  slipping  of  joints.  _ 
^  CyclonO  F^arm  Gates  are  made  of  the  6tronfest- material  possible  to  secure  for  thiB  purpose —  , 
special  high  carbon  tubular  steel.     This  makes  a  rigid  durable  pate  that  i3  lighten  hinges.    Thshiuges.  ^ 
latches  and  all  fittings  are  of  malleablo  iron  to  inaure  asrainst  any  need  of  repairs.     Bv  writing  to-day  for  our 
catalogue  you  will  obtain  proof  that  i:  will  pay  you  to  buy  CyCtOne  F'enCGS  and  Gates-  ^ 

OrOLONB  FENCE  COMPANY^        Dept.  109,  WAUKEGAN,  iLLft^ms: 
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The  American  Flag 


pOR  decorating  rooms,  porches, 
churches  or  schools,  nothing  is 
so  fine  or  beautiful  as  The  Flag. 
Decoration  Day  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  are  near.  You  will  want  this 
flag  the  worst  way,  and  find  use  for 
it  many,  many  times. 

This  beautiful  flag  is  2}^  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  long.  It  is  guaranteed  fast 
colors.  The  red  and  white  stripes  are 
2^  inches  wide  and  the  stars  are  two 
inches  wide.  It  has  a  white  tape  edge 
with  brass  eyelets  set  into  the  corner, 
for  fastening  to  a  rope  on  a  flag  pole. 

How  to  Get  One 

We  will  send  you  this  American  Flag  without  cost 
to  you  if  you  will  send  us  only  three  eight-month  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25  cents  each. 
Your  own  can  be  one  and  you  can  easily  get  two  of 
your  neighbors  to  take  Farm  and  Fireside.  Then 
send  us  the  three  subscriptions  and  you  will  have  the 
flag  by  return  mail.  Address 

FARM  AND  Fireside.  Springfield,  O. 


Post-Cards 

Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of 
the  famous  24  of  Roosevelt  in  Africa 
post-cards  if  you  will  send  us  25  cents 
for  one  8-month  trial  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  trial 
subscription  must  be  a  new  subscrip- 
tion. Send  the  25  cents  for  the  sub- 
scription in  coin  or  stamps. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Qoin'  Fishing  r 


Then 
Will 
This 
Three= 
Bamboo 
ete 


at 

ks 


We  have  selected  this  fine, 
three-piece  bamboo  rod,  click 
reel,  oil  silk  line,  sinkers,  float 
and  assortment  of  hooks,  as 

A  Gift  to  You 

We  particularly  want 
you  to  have  this  bait- 
casting  rod,  and,  of 
course,  you'll  want  the 
other  supplies,  espec- 
ially when  we  explain 
that  the  complete  outfit 
will  be  sent  without 
one  cent  of  expense 
to  you. 

For  particulars  how  to  obtain 
this  outfit,  write  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Fruit-Growing 


The  Battle  Against  Fungi 

A FRIEND  of  mine,  a  man  who  has  al- 
wa3's  made  money  in  his  own  line 
of  business,  took  up  some  few 
years  ago  the  growing  of  fruit  in  a  com- 
mercial way  and  has  so  far  made  a  fail- 
ure of  it.  Talking  with  him  recently,  we 
discussed  the  subject  of  fungi  and  fun- 
gicides. He  announced  that  his  plan 
of  control  consisted  in  wrappings  of  bur- 
lap around  the  tree-trunks  to  keep  the 
fungi  from  crawling  up  the  trees.  From 
present  indications,  if  his  orchards  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  this  same  lack  of 
information,  what  is  left  of  them  can 
soon  be  purchased  at  a  bargain  price  by 
some  one  who  knows  that  fungi  are  not 
■crawling  insects,  but  are  analogous  to 
the  germs  that  attack  animals.  They 
produce  real  tree  or  fruit  diseases  that 
are  best  treated  by  methods  which  pre- 
vent their  ever  getting  started. 

The  number  of  these  dififerent  fungi 
are  legion,  and  in  different  sections  differ- 
ent preventive  measures  are  necessary. 
Every  orchardist  who  places  any  value 
on  his  trees  should  find  out  from  his 
state  experiment  station  what  to  guard 
against  in  his  locality  and  how  to  do  it ; 
and  a  dollar  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
state  horticultural  society  for  member- 
ship and  a  copy  of  the  society  report 
will  show  what  practical  fruit-growers 
of  the  state  have  to  say,  not  only  about 
fungus,  but  other  fruit-growing  prob- 
lems. 

The  commercial  spray-material  maiui- 
facturers,  tlie  spray-pump  people  and  the 
big  seed-houses  all  publish  spray  calen- 
dars. Every  man  with  one  or  more  fruit- 
trees,  berry-bushes  or  grape-vines  ought 
to  have  half  a  dozen  of  the  different 
spray  calendars  at  hand  at  all  times  for 
ready  reference  whenever  spraying  topics 
are  under  discussion. 

In  general,  where  careful  winter  spray- 
ing is  done  against  the  San  Jose  scale, 
the  crevices  of  the  bark  and  the  wooly 
tips  of  the  spurs  are  cleaned  of  fimgus 
spores  which  otherwise  would  grow  into 
troublesome  fungi  on  the  arrival  of  fav- 
orable weather.  So  also  clean  cultural 
methods,  careful  drainage  to  prevent 
stagnant  water,  proper  fertilization,  prun- 
ing, codling-moth  spraying  and  all  other 
orchard  practices  influence  directly' and 
indirectly  the  growth  of  fungi.  These 
remedial  measures  against  fungus  dis- 
eases are  so  interrelated  with  all  those 
other  problems  that  sometimes  the  defi- 
nite danger  from  fungus  is  overlooked. 

Because  simple  rules  for  spraying 
against  fungus  are  hard  to  give,  except 
as  a  part  of  other  rules  for  spraying 
against  San  Jose  scale  and  codling-moth, 
etc.,  the  necessity  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  urgent  for  every  fruit-grower  to 
make  a  careful  personal  study  of  the 
fungus  diseases  which  his  state  officials 
and  brother  fruit-growers  advise  him  are 
liable  to  attack  his  orchards  and  garden. 

The  spores  of  some  forms  of  fungi 
carry  over  from  one  season  to  another 
in  munmiied  fruit.  Therefore,  as  one 
rule  of  action,  pick  every  fruit.  Never 
leave  mummies  on  the  trees  as  possible 
sources  of  trouble  another  season.  The 
blight  which  so  noticeably  and  injurious- 
ly attacks  pear-trees  in  many  sections 
should  be  cut  out  in  the  late  autumn  and 
the  wounds  disinfected  with  bichlorid  of 
mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
black  knot  of  plum  and  cherry  trees 
ought,  also,  to  be  cut  out  by  careful 
aseptic  tree  surgery.  Peaches  are  some- 
times subject  to  a  most  destructive  dis- 
ease called  "yellows."  Neither  surgery 
nor  spraying  seems  to  control  it.  Im- 
mediate and  prompt  destruction  of  the 
infested  tree  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Any  suspicion  of  peach  yellows  should 
be  reported  to  the  state  officials  with  an 
urgent  appeal :  "Come  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us." 

Fungi  are  vegetable  growths,  not  to 
be  warded  off  or  killed  after  develop- 
ment by  poisons  like  Paris  green  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  Sulphur  in  combina- 
tion with  lime ;  copper  in  combination 
with  lime  (as  Bordeaux),  and  some  of 
the  special  coal-tar  products  are  the 
common  fungicides.  Spraying  opera- 
tions against  fungus  diseases  must  in- 
clude one  of  these  fungicides. 

One  interesting  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  the  practice  now  coming  into 
use  of  controlling  the  brown  rot  of 
peaches  by  killing  with  arsenate  of  lead 
the  curculio  insect  and  thus  preventing 
the  new-moon-shaped  punctures  in  the 
skin  of  the  peach  made  by  that  insect, 
without  which  the  brown  rot  spores  can- 
not enter  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  and  begin 
their  growth.  But  if  the  right  kind  of 
arsenate  of   lead   is   not   used   at  the 


right  time  the  injury  to  the  peaches 
by  the  burning  of  the  soluble  arsenic  in 
the  spray  may  be  worse  than  the  brown 
rot.  The  experiment  station  at  Moun- 
tain Grove,  Missouri,  has  published  a 
most  interesting  bulletin  on  this  subject. 

Bordeaux  mixture  still  remains  the 
standard  fungicide  for  apples  to  use  in 
combination  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
spraying  done  just  after  the  blossoms 
fall,  again  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
later,  and  again  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
still  later.  There  may  be  special  condi- 
tions due  to  excessive  rain  or  other 
causes  which  will  .  require  additional 
fungicidal  sprayings.  When  such  arise, 
the  competent  grower  meets  them.  Even 
though  there  be  no  fruit  to  save  he  real- 
izes that  the  lungs  of  his  trees,  the  leaves, 
must  be  kept  in  breathing  condition,  or 
the  tree  will  not  have  vitality  to  set  the 
fruit  buds  which  another  year  may  de- 
velop into  fruit. 

With  some  varieties  of  apples,  like 
Ben  Davis,  Bordeaux  cannot  safely  be 
used  just  after  the  blossoms  fall  be- 
cause of  the  russeting  and  disfigurement 
of  the  fruit  which  almost  surely  results. 
For  best  results  from  the  use  of  Bor- 
deaux every  apple-orchardist  needs  to 
study  the  varieties  and  treat  each  ac- 
cording to  the  method  to  which  it  best 
responds. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  Department  of 
,\griculture,  Washington,  has  published 
bulletins  about  the  use  of  lime-sulphur 
preparations  as  summer  fungicide  on 
apple-trees,  as  well  as  peach  and  plum, 
in  place  of  Bordeaux.  ]\Iany  large 
growers  are  adopting  his  suggestions, 
hoping  to  a\oid  the  troubles  which  have 
sometimes  resulted  from  the  use  of  Bor- 
deaux— troubles  mostly  due,  however,  in 
my  judgment,  to  improper  preparation 
or  lack  of  individual  care  in  treating 
different  varieties  of  apples.  All  fruit- 
growers should,  however,  study  Pro- 
fessor Scott's  reports  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  developments  regarding  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  summer  fungicide.  Peach- 
growers  in  particular  who  have  been 
afraid  to  use  other  fungicides  on  peaches 
in  foliage  seem  to  be  successfully  using 
the  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  described  in 
these  bulletins. 

But  fungicides  should  be  of  interest 
not  alone  to  the  fruit-grower.  When 
we  realize  that  the  lack  of  "copper  plat- 
ing" (with  Bordeaux)  at  the  right  time 
on  the  potato-vines  often  cuts  down  the 
yield  of  tubers  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  and  that  grapes,  berries, 
ton^atoes  and  most  other  intensive  crops 
are  often  subject  to  fungus  diseases 
which,  when  not  checked,  destroy  the 
larger  part  of  the  yield.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  Mr.  Hill  and  the  other  prophets 
who  fear  natural  starvation  ought  not  to 
overlook  "fungicides"  in  the  warnings 
they  send  out.  N.  T.  Frame. 


Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
Theodore  Roosevelt  visited  Oakland.  In  a  let- 
ter written  in  Oakland  at  thai  time  to  a  friend 
in  Washington,  he  said:  ' '  Oakland  is  a  city, 
just  across  the  hay  from  San  Francisco,  where 
one  finds  the  soft  air  of  Italy  and  the  beauty  of 
English  villages  combined  with  a  spirit  of  Wes- 
tern Progress  and  commercial  advantages  which 
will  some  day  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
ml;  limited  investigations,  make  it  the  greatest 
railroad  terminal  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  " 

Oakland  is  a  bustling,  fast  grow- 
ing American  city  with  thousands 
of  investment  opportunities  and 
300,000  population — an  ideal  place 
in  which  to  live  and  enjoy  life  to  the 
utmost,  whether  at  work  or  at  play. 

Write  for  free  souvenir  book  of 
views  taken  in  midwinter.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  X,  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


The  City  of  Opportunity 


For  Rabbits, 

   ckens.  Hogs,  She  .  . 

'jT  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big^i 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled  ' 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.   Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 

 &cat'g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 

JSI  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 
— ^     DEPT.  21  W  Cleveland.  O 


Genuine  Joy 
Genuine  Appeiite 
Genuine  Health 
and  therefore 
Genuine  Complexion 
All  come  from 
eating  ttie 


1  he  standard  set  by  Keilogg's  is  unequalled  in  any 
other  flakes  made  from  corn.  The  best  white  corn 
alone  is  used.  Thus  its  crispy  flavor  is  unequalled 
—  its  wholesomeness  unquestioned. 
The  good  effect  of  its  continued  use,  upon  the  bealth,  is 
evidenced  by  the  clear  complexion  of  its  best  patrons. 
But  you  must  get  the  right  kind 

None  Genuine 
without  this 
Signature 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


Jud^e  by 
a  Roof- 
Not  by  a  Two- 
Inch  Sample 


A  twelve-year-old  roof  is  a  better 
guide  tlian  the  toughest  appearing  sam- 
ple ever  made. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  good-looking 
sample.  It  requires  experience  to  make 
a  roofing  that  will  last,  year  in  year  out, 
without  losing  its  looks  or  its  protective 
power. 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

IS  manufactured  by  a  firm  that  has  been  m 
one  line  of  business  since  1795.  It  lasts  be- 
cause it  is  made  ri^ht^  from  start  to  finish. 
Let  us  show  you  a  roof  that  has  stood  ex- 
posure; see  how  it  looks.  Let  us  give  you 
the  owner's  name;  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

Ani*  Aff<»i»"  ^^'li^'^  see  Paroid  on 
viler,  your  building,  if  you  are 
not  satistied,  tell  us  and  we  will  send  you 
a  check  forthe  full  cost  of  the  roofing  and 
the  cost  of  laying  it.  Back  of  it  all,  iC  any 
ISird  INeponset  Product  ever  fails  be- 
cause of  defective  manufacture,  we  will 
replace  it.  If  a  broader  guarantee  than 
this  could  be  made  we  woiUd  make  it. 

Are  You  Building  or  Repairing? 

Our  Building  Counsel  Department  is  at 
your  disposal.  Give  us  full  particulars  and  we 
will  gladly  grive  you,  free,  expert  advice  on 
all  roofing  and  water-proofing  questions. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
Bird  Nepomet  Product],  vjrite  us. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 

Main  Mills  and  General  Officci: 
48  Neponset  St..  East  Walpole,  Mass, 

New  Vork    Chicago    WashiDgton     Porllaod,  Ore.    San  Fraumco 

Canadiati  Mills  and  Offices: 
HamilCoQ,  Oat.      *      Winnipeg  Montreal  St.  John 


Her  Ladyship,  the  Cow 

I WONDER  if  we  always  remember  how 
quiet  and  pla'cid  a  creature  a  good, 
properly-raised  cow  is  ?  True  if  the, 
calf  has  along  with  its  milk  a  surplus  of 
dry  matter,  in  the  shape  of  kicks,  blows 
and  cuss-words,  it  develops  a  timidity 
that  will  probably  go  with  it  through 
life.  Like  the  human  mind,  the  bab\- 
calf  "is  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
retain  impressions."  If  the  calf  grows 
up  in  an  environment  of  bad  usage,  is 
partly  fed  and  moved  from  place  to  place 
in  the  barn  with  dung-fork  persuasion, 
and  is  taken  to  and  chased  from  pasture 
by  a  worthless,  snarling,  barking  dog,  it 
cannot  have  implanted  in  its  nervous 
structure  that  reposeful  dignity  and  de- 
liberation so  becoming  the  well-bred, 
finely-organized  lady  of  the  dairy.  But 
lead  the  calf,  the  heifer,  the  cow  in  green 
pastures  and  by  still  waters,  have  her 
ways  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her 
paths  peace ;  let  her  always  feel  that  you 
are  a  kind,  generous,  careful  gentleman, 
her  master  and  provident  protector,  and 
she  and  her  children  will  rise  up  to 
make  you  blessed  with  the  rich  churn- 
able  milk  of  human  kindness. 

The  cow  is  a  thoroughly  domestic  ani- 
mal. She  loves  peace  and  quiet.  Her 
neck  is  not  fitted  to  the  yoke,  her  should- 
er is  not  built  to  press  against  heavy 
loads,  she  is  not  an  animal  of  speed,  con- 
structed to  withstand  great  tests  of 
physical  endurance.  She  is  not  of  the 
line  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  an 
evolution  of  the  refinement  of  the  finest. 
She  is  not  ordained  to  be  driven,  but  to 
be  coaxed  and  led — she  is  feminine. 

The  more  comfortable,  the  more  at 
ease,  this  cow  can  be  kept,  the  greater 
her  production,  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure of  vital  forces ;  hence  quiet 
stands  for  profit  in  the  cow.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  how  the  cow  from  the  re- 
sources of  her  blood  elaborates  her  milk, 
but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  an 
operation  of  her  nervous  functions,  since 
we  find  the  heavily-producing  dairy  cow 
one  of  highly  nervous  organization.  Her 
comfort  and  quiet  contribute  to  the  pro- 


Get  out  of  the  rut 

Give  your  buildings  the  benefit  of  progress — same  as  you  give  the 
farm  itself.  Cover  every  building  on  the  farm  with  Genasco  Ready 
Roofing— the  economical  roofing  that  protects  and  lasts., 

Genasco  R^tffng 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer.  It  prevents 
cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks,  and  does  away  with  damage  and  repairs.  Easily  applied 
without  experienced  help. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  does  away  entirely  with  cement  and  large-headed  nails. 
Keeps  s  ams  absolutely  watertight.  Saves  time  in  laying.  Makes  a  beautiful  finish. 
Ask  for  Genasco  rolls  with  the  Kleet  packed  in  them. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Be  sure  you  see  the  hemisphere 
trade  mark.  A  written  guarantee,  if  you  want  it.  Gold  medal  (highest  award)  Seattle,  1909. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manafacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

  New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

CroM-secBon,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready-Roofing 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Asrialt-saturatcd  Wool  Felt 
''i^l^^  HSPPHHWH^BSPW  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

^■=.■^=.-=.^=1:==^^==^.^==^^  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Pelt 


AVE  YOUR  HARNE: 


It  can  be  made  to  look  like  new,  made  softer  and  easier  on 
horses,  made  to  vfear  longer,  by  occasionally  asing  tbe  old  re- 
liable harness  preparations :  _ 

fHARNESS  SOAP 

frank  mlller's{  harness  oil 

[harness  Dressing 

For  nearly  fonr  generations  the  name  "Frank  Miller"  has  stood 
for  the  very  best  in  harness  oils,  dressings,  etc. 
The  goods  have  often  been  imitated,  bat  never 
equalled.  Occasionally  a  dealer  will  offer  a  snb- 
stitote  because  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  best — Frank  Miller's. 

"BLACK  BEAUTY"  FREE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfoUy  loterestinff 
book,  the  "rnete  Tom's  ("abiD"  of  the  hor^e.  Probably  no 
boob  bas  ever  rereivcd  sach  aniversai  and  unanimoaa  pralso 
from  both  the  secular  and  rellg'ioDB  press. 

Write  as  to-dayi  meodoniiigr  thl^  paper,  and  eneloae  € 
cents  In  postage,  to  oover  mailing  expenne.  and  ne'II 
promptly  mail  yon  a  copy  of  BLACK  BEACTY"  free  of 
eharge.   Don't  delay.    Snpply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

349-3S1  West  26th  Street        established  isss 


Tested  for  over  25  years.  Made  in  many  styles. 
Horse  Power.  Belt  Power  and  Self-feed  At- 
tachment.   Simple  and  Durable  with  Greatest 
Capacity.  They  make  a  Profitable  investment. 
We  can  suit  you.    Write  for  Caulog  and  Prices. 

KANSAS  cur  HAY  PRESS  GO.       124  Mill  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


ductive  operation  of  her  functions,  while 
discomfort  and  excitement  divert  their 
tendencies  and  arrest  secretion  and  pro- 
duction. The  excited,  abused  or  neg- 
lected cow  is  not  the  normal  cow,  and 
it  is  the  normal  cow  that  gives  a  uni- 
form quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 

Among  all  our  domestic  animals  none 
better  repays  careful  contemplation  of 
her  characteristics  and  habits  than  the 
contemplative  cow.  Some  schools  make 
much  of  the  "humanities"  in  their 
schemes  of  intellectual  enlargement. 
This  good  cow  is  a  living  illustration  of 
the  text.  She  is  patient,  slow  to  anger, 
nor  wearies  in  well  doing,  she  responds 
readily  to  kindness  and  is  long  suffering 
under  abuse.  She  becomes  a  mother  and 
provides  for  her  oft'spring,  far  in  e.xcess 
of  its  requirements;  she  furnishes  com- 
plete nourishment  for  the  new-born  babe, 
the  invalid  and  the  adult  of  our  superior 
race.  She  takes  the  crude  grains,  grasses 
and  fodders  of  the  field,  and  by  her 
marvelous  alchemy — never  equaled  by 
the  cunning  of  man — transmutes  them 
into  this  wonderful,  universal  food.  She 
asks  not  distinction  or  reward — only  jus- 
tice. She  probabl}^  weighs  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  and  in  a  year,  in  addition 
to  producing  a  calf,  will  give  six  to 
eight  thousand  pounds  of  milk  that  may 
be  churned  into  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pounds  of  butter. 

She  loves  much,  serves  much  and 
dedicates  all  the  good  of  her  life  to  the 
uses  of  mankind.  Let  us  render  unto 
her  the  things  she  deserves. 

W.  F.  McSp.\rr.\n. 

An  Udder  Trouble 

A  SUBSCRIBER  at  Pearl,  iMichigan,  has  a 
cow  one  of  whose  teats  swells  occa- 
sionally. At  these  times  no  milk  can  be 
gotten  unless  the  teat  is  opened  with  a 
straw,  and  the  milk  is  string}-. 

It  is  never  a  wise  plan  to  use  straws 
or  the  lil-ce  to  insert  in  the  opening  of  a 
cow's  teat.  You  are  liable  to  insert  germs 
that  will  cause  endless  trouble. 

It  is  impossible,  even  were  I  to  see  the 
cow,  to  tell  you  v.'hether  or  not  she  is 
tubercular.  The  only  way  is  to  apply  the 
tuberculin  test.  Some  cows  that  look 
her.lthy  and  are  healthy  in  every  other 
way  are  tubercular.  For  instance,  many 
of  our  prize-winning  animals  at  fat  stock 
shows,  when  killed,  are  found  to  be 
tubercular.  On  the  other  hand,  cows  are 
often  poor  and  emaciated  from  other 
causes,  but  perfectly  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. The  test  is  very  simple  and  is 
the  quickest  and  most  efficient ;  in  fact, 
the  only  way  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  cow  has  this  disease. 

Tuberculosis  may  or  ma}'  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  swelling  of  the  teats  and 
the  stringy  milk.  I  have  never  known  of 
a  cow  thus  affected.  It  is  possible  to  in- 
sert teat  plugs  which  your  druggist  can 
secure  for  you  with  directions  for  using 
them.  These  plugs  are  metal  and  can  be 
thoroughh-  disinfected  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  some  other  disin- 
fectant before  inserting  them  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  teat.  They  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  straws  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  infecting  and  ruining  the 
udder. 

I  take  it  from  your  letter  that  as  a 
rule  the  cow  milks  all  right  and  only 
occasionally  there  is  any  trouble  with  her. 
Were  her  teats  always  in  this  condition  it 
would  then  likely  be  due  to  an  infection, 
but  if  the  cow  is  giving  good  milk  with- 
out trouble  most  of  the  time  that  could 
hardly  be  the  case.  H.  G.  V.  P. 

A  Tennessee  "Mule-Day" 

THE  March  10th  issue  of  Farm  *axd 
Fireside  contained  a  note  to  the  ef- 
fect that  more  than  one  thousand  mules 
had  been  on  the  market  at  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  in  January.  Upon  the  publi- 
cation of  that,  a  letter  from  Columbia 
brought  us  the  following  additional  in- 
formation : 

"Instead  of  one  thousand  for  the 
month,  there  were  more  than  that  num- 
ber handled  here  in  a  single  day  (the 
first  Monday  in  January).  The  manager 
of  the  Columbia  stock-yards  stated  that 
one  thousand  was  a  conservative  figure." 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  our  cor- 
respondent says :  "I  know  of  several 
heavy  dealers  in  the  county  and  town 
not  included  in  this  list  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  how  many  mules  were  han- 
dled here  in  January,  but  certainly  one 
thousand  or  more  v/ere  handled  on  the 
streets  that  one  day.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  we  claim  to  be  the  biggest 
mule  market  in  the  world.  I  saw  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  offered 
and  refused  for  one  pair  of  mules" 


^meSP"^  

A  Healthy  Roof 


When  your  stomach  is  right,  you  don't 
know  you've  got  one. 

That's  just  the  way  with  Gal-Va-Nite 
Roof, — you  don't  know  it's  there,  because 
it  never  bothers  you. 

It  doesn't  require  any  medicine  in  the 
way  of  paint  or  patches,  or  you  won't 
have  any  doctor  bills  for  leaks  or  rotten 
places. 

Gal-Va-Nite  is  made  to  stay  right;  the 
oils  in  it  are  kept  there  by  a  coating  of 
mica  on  each  side.  Mica  resists  the 
weather  better  than  other  minerals,  and 
is  much  lighter  than  gravel  or  crushed 
stone. 

No  roofing  is  easier  to  put  on.  Every 
roll  contains  cement,  nails,  and  careful 
instructions.  Get  your  hammer 
and  jack-knife  and  you  can 
quickly  do  the  job. 

Use  Gal-Va-Nite — do  the  job  right. 

Ask  for  free  samples  and  booklet. 


Union  Roofing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory: 
1141  to  1157  E.  7lh  Street, 

ST.  PAUL,      MINNESOTA  ^ 


Try  My  stanchions 
iStalls,feed  and 
fitter  Carriers 
/at  My  Risk 


I  gruarantee  satisfaction  with  every  part  of  my  | 
.iqiiipment,  whether  you  buy  one  stall  or  ; 
complete  barn  equipment. 
JAMES  SANITARY  STALLS.  ALIGNING  STANCHIONS, 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS  and  other  coDvaniSRces 
are  endorsed  by  the  host  business  dairy- 
men fur  convenience,  sanitation  and 
economy.     ?ie\\'   improvements  place 
JAMES  goods  more  than  evtr  beyond 
comparison  with  others.    Write  for 
prices  and  full  particulars. 
W.  D,  JA3IES,  ai^i-.,  KENT  MFG.  CO.,  j 
160  Cane  St.,  Ft,  Atkiusoii,  « is. 


BLIZZARD 


Guaranteed 
Ensilage  Cutter 

I  Sold  on  merit  backed  by  3S  years'  success. 
1  Proved  strong"est,  most  durable,  smoothest 
running.    Cuts  green  or  dry  feed  and  ele- 
vates any  height.     Knives  adjustable  at  ^ 
anytime.  Perfected  construction  Jilirough- 
ont.  Mounted  or  anmounted.  Ask 
for  free  book,  "Why  Silage  Pays 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

1444  W. Tuscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Biggest  Hay  Press 


Dain  Pull  Power  or  Belt  Power 
Presses  make  largest  number 
of  perfect  bales  each  day  with 
fewer  hands,  lightest  woik, 
smallest  repair  expense.  Sim- 
ple steel  construction.  No 
clumsy  step-over  pitman,  no 
troublesome  togg'le  joiDts, 
Patented  tucter  makes  smooth 
ended  bales  that  pack  closely 
and  sell  quickest.  Don't  buy 
a  press  before  yon  g^et  some 
very  Important  information 
from  us.    Wiite  todav. 

DAIN  E^FG.  CO. 860  Vine 


Profits 

Made  With 


Presses 

St,Ottuinw«J[aj| 


THE  Hay  Press 


^   is  its  capacity  and  eammg  power.  Spencer 

Hay  Press  Catalog  make  grreat  and  delinite  ^ 
claims.   Every  claim  is  proven  by  the  press  in  ac- 
tion or  no  sale.   Contract  protects  vou.  It  covers 
every  claim  by  positive  figures.   The  nature  of  the 
contract  itself  should  convince  you  of  the  absolute 

superiority  of  the  press.   Send  ^   

for  ournew  catalog  D.      Piease/S^^^^  Write 
mention,  this  paper  When         / yM^^BB  us  now. 
you  write. 

J.  A.  SPEfiCER 
Dwieht.  III.    „^  , 


JiG-SAW  PUZZLES 

Would  you  like  to  get  one  of  the  new  Jig-Saw  Puzzles 
that  have  made  such  a  tremendous  hit  in  society '{ 
These  Jig-Saw  Puzzles  are  extremely 
popular.    Parties   are  given  where  every 
one  plays  with  Jig-Saw  Puzzles,  trying  to 
put  them  together.  I'hoy  have  made  a  big 
hit  entertaining  folks  and  make  lots  of  fun. 
Our  Offer 
We  will  send  you  a  fine  Jig-Saw  Puzzle, 
postage  prepaid.  If  you  will  send  xls  10  cents 
in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  three  months'  trial 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Flreside.  The 
trial  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  who 
does  not  now  take  Fabm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


I 


Lumber  is  high.    A  car  load  or  two  pays 
for  an  American  Mill.    Supply  your  needs 
and  your  neighbors'.    No  experience  needed. 
Haul  mill  to  timber  if  desired.    All  Sizes- 
All   Prices.     The  Variable    Friction  Feed, 
Combined  Katchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Receder 
means   most  work 
with  least  power. 
Free  Catalogue 
■    :   all   kinds  of 
wood  working  ma- 
chinery. Askforit, 


American  Saw  Mill 
Illaehinerj  Co. 
130  Hope  St. 
Hackett^town,  N.  J. 

I57G  Terminal 
Building 
■New  York 
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Choose  Your  Paint 


Labor  represents  three-fourths  the 
cost  of  every  painting  job.  Your 
painter  will  charge  as  much  to  apply 
cheap,  shoddy,  paint  as  the  best 
white  lead.  Therefore,  you  should 
choose  your  paint  with  care. 

To  be  certain  of  durable  and  econom- 
ical paint,  request  your  painter  to  use 


Stplctiy  Pura 


"The  Lead  fTiih  ike  Spread  " 

It  is  the  best  of  all  white  leads— the 
purest,  whitest,  finest,  most  economi- 
cal and  durable. 

Carter  Lead  never  cracks  or  scales 
— no  expensive  burning  or  scraping 
off  the  old  paint 
when  Carter  is 
used. 

Send  today  for  our 
beautiful  and  in- 
structive book,  "Pure 
Paint,"  with  s  e  t  o  f 
modern  color 
schemes.  It  tells  how 
to  test  paint  for  pu- 
rity, how  to  choose  a 
harmonious  color 
scheme,  and  gives 
many  other  helpful 
suggrestions.  Sent 
free  on  request.  (18) 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12051  So.  Peoria  St.. 
Chicago,  III. 
Ftctoriei:  CUcago  —  Omaha 


Holds'^World-s  Record 


The  New  I9IO  Model 


Is  emphatically  the  BEST 
and  the  only  one  for  YOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  skims  the  cleanest. 

2.  It's  built  the  etroneest. 

3.  It's  the  easiest  cleaned. 

4.  It's  the  most  convenient. 

5.  It  requires  least  power. 
The  U.  S.  defeated  all 

other  Separators  at  Seat- 
tle on  these  five  essential 
points  and 


Won  Grand  Pri^e 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  ] 
Betlows  Falls,  Vt..  U.  8.  A. 


Boys! 


Read  This 
Offer 


A  FINE  FIELDER'S  GLOVE, 
well  made  and  durable  and  of 
latest  design.  This  glove  is  sub- 
stantially fashioned  and  is  all  ready 
for  use.  Requires  no  breaking  in 
and  is  well  padded. 

A  STRONG  MASK,  made  of 
heavy,  bright  steel  wire,  well 
padded  and  finished  in  the  ap- 
proved manner.  An  excellent  pro- 
tection to  the  face. 

A  CATCHER'S  MITT  of  the 
latest  model,  well  padded  and  ser- 
viceable. It  is  the  same  in  design 
as  those  used  in  the  big  leagues  and 
will  wear  well. 

THE  OFFICIAL  BASE-BALL 
GUIDE.  This  guide  is  brimful 
of  base  ball  information.  All  the 
rules,  records  and  pictures  of  the 
best  known  players.  Everything  that 
you  want  to  know  about  base-ball. 

A  Gift  To  You 

For  full  particulars,  explaining  how 
you  can  secure  any  or  all  of  these  fine 
Base-ball  supplies,  write    at  once  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Your  Humble  Servant,  the  Horse 

IN  SELECTING  horses  for  general  farm 
work  the  chief  points  to  consider  are 
size,  strength,  quickness  and  disposi- 
tion. The  highly  nervous  horse  is  out  of 
place  on  a  farm  where  he  is  compelled  to 
do  heavy  work.  One  of  the  first  essen- 
tials of  a  good  farm  horse  is  that  he  be 
a  good,  prompt  walker.  j\Iucli  of  his 
value  will  depend  on  this  gait.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  training  colts  and  putting 
them  into  hard  work  until  they  have 
reached  a  fair  maturity,  yet  we  make  a 
mistake  if  we  allow  them  to  reach  ma- 
turity without  being  harnessed  and  trained 
to  perform  light  work  and  to  walk  up 
promptly.  If  the  colt  is  allowed  to  grow 
up  into  a  large  awkward  animal  before 
he  is  given  his  first  lessons,  he  is  sure  to 
be  an  ill-gaited,  slow  walker.  I  believe 
that  there  are  more  slow  walkers  caused 
by  methods  of  training  than  by  inherited 
qualities. 

Farm  teams  should  not  be  highly 
pampered,  but  given  good  care  and  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  substantial  foods  to  sus- 
tain them  in  a  vigorous  and  sprightly 
condition.  A  team  that  is  in  low  flesh 
will  not  accomplish  one  half  the  work 
that  one  would  that  is  well  cared  for. 

The  work  teams  should  be  fed  early 
in  the  morning  so  that  they  will  have 
time  to  eat  plenty  of  food  before  they 
begin  work.  The  horse  should  never  be 
put  at  heavy  work  immediately  after  a 
hearty  meal. 

The  harness,  and  particularly  the  col- 
lars, should  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
horse.  If  the  collar  is  too  tight  or  too 
loose,  it  galls  the  horse  and  interferes 
with  his  respiration.  It  gives  the  teams 
great  comfort  if  the  harness  is  removed 
during  the  noon-hour  while  they  are 
feeding.  If  a  team  is  allowed  a  brief 
rest  after  they  are  fed,  they  will  be  fit 
for  better  work  than  if  they  are  started 
as  soon  as  they  finish  eating. 

A  warm  and  sweaty  team  should  never 
be  placed  in  a  cold  stable  at  once  or  kept 
standing  in  the  cold  or  in  currents  of  air. 
It  is  safer  to  move  them  about  slov>rly 
until  heat  and  pulsation  are  abated. 
After  this  give  them  a  good  grooming 
and  dry  them  off.  The  team  that  has 
been  out  in  a  cold  rain  should  not  be 
left  to  dry  off.  Rub  them  with  a  brush  or 
comb  and  follow  this  up  with  wisps  of 
hay  or  straw  and  then  blanket  them  for 
a  few  hours.  Never  turn  a  horse  in  the 
pasture  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  his 
hair  and  skin  are  moist. 

When  the  team  is  wet  from  work  in 
the  winter,  they  should  be  stabled  at  noon 
and  carefully  blanketed.  We  can  afford 
to  go  out  of  our  way  to  observe  these 
precautions.  It  is  cruel  and  dangerous 
to  allow  horses  to  become  chilled  while 
feeding  and  possibly  contract  colds. 

One  other  thing  I  wish  to  protest 
against  is  dosing  and  doping  of  work 
teams.  More  good  horses  have  been 
ruined  by  doping  them  with  these  so- 
called  medicated  foods,  overfeeding  and 
idleness  than  by  hard  work.  The  work 
team  should  have  a  little  exercise  every 
day  and  not  stand  day  after  day  in  the 
stable  and  then  be  taken  out  and  made  to 
do  a  heav3'  day's  work. 

W.  Milton  Kelly. 

Good  Feed,  Good  Work 

People  come  to  me  telling  of  feeding  a 
horse  two  quarts  of  shelled  corn  and 
one  of  bran  or  oats  at  a  feed  (in  winter) 
or  six  and  eight  ears  of  corn.  To  my 
notion  this  is  entirely  too  much,  as  most 
of  these  overfed  horses  are  always  in 
poor  condition.  My  horse  weighs  about 
eleven  hundred  pounds  and  gets  one 
quart  of  shelled  corn  and  one  quart  of 
wheat-bran,  mixed  (often  scalded  and 
cooled),  at  each  feed,  or  a  quart  of  oats 
instead  of  corn.  This  is  supplemented 
with  half  a  bundle  of  fodder  or  a  fork- 
ful of  hay  for  roughage,  three  times  per 
day. 

When  hard  at  work,  the  quota  of  feed 
is  increased  about  two  quarts  per  day, 
and  during  the  long  summer  days  the 
horse  is  watered  three  or  four  times  in 
the  day.  It  does  not  matter  so  much 
what  the  feed  is,  so  long  as  it  is  given 
at  a  regular  hour,  even  when  on  the  road. 
Irregular  or  hurried  meals  give  any  man 
dyspepsia  in  a  little  time,  and  I  hold 
that  they  will  do  the  same  for  a  horse. 

Few  horsemen  pay  enough  attention  to 
the  teeth  of  the  old  horses,  and  then 
wonder  why  they  look  out  of  condition. 
It  pays  to  let  an  experienced  veterinarian 
examine  and  put  the  teeth  in  condition  at 
least  every  year.  I  paid  a  man  two  dol- 
lars to  file  the  teeth  of  a  horse  twenty- 
two  years  old,  but  it  added  years  to  his 
usefulness. 

No  horse  can  thrive  on  musty  bran, 
oats  or  corn.  Insist  on  getting  pure, 
clean  feeds.  You  can  tell  them  by  tasting" 
a  sample.  This  is  an  old  miller's  method. 
Half  the  horses  that  take  sick  or  die,  do 
so  because  of  hasty  or  injudicious  feed- 
ing.   Hasty  mistakes  are  costly. 

Clifford  E.  D.wis. 

The  best  gall  cure  is  common  sense 
in  keeping  the  harness  properly  adjusted. 


A  Frank  Statement 

How  many  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing 
will  tell  you  frankly  how  their  goods 
are  made? 
Mighty  few. 

They  will  talk  about  "secret  formulas," 
"special  waterproofing  compounds,"  etc— -a// 
nonsense. 

They  don't  tell  you  what  the  goods  are  made 
of  because  they  don't  dare. 

From  the  start  we  have  never  hesitated  to 
tell  the  buying  public  just  what  Amatite  is  made 
of  and  just  what  it  will  do. 

How  Amatite  is  Made 

Amatite  is  made  of  two  layers  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch 
■ — the  greatest  water  proofing  material  known. 
.  Alternating  with  these  two  layers  of  pitch  are 
two  layers  of  coal-tar-saturated  wool  felt  to  give 
it  tensile  strength. 

On  top  of  these  four  layers  is  a  real  mineral 
surface — five  layers  of  protection. 

The  mineral  surface  is  permanent,  fireproof, 
and  absolutely  requires  no  painting. 

It  Needs  No  Painting 

Roofings  that  require  painting  are  a  worry  and 
an  expense  Every  year  or  two  yoi>  have  to 
climb  up  and  give  them  a  coating  with  some 
special  compound  sold  by  the  manufacturers,  or 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  have  a  leaky  roof. 


Amatite  is  Making  Good 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from  cus- 
tomers telling  us  how  satisfied  they  are  with 
Amatite— how  much  better  it  is  than  the  old- 
fashioned  roofing. 

Year  after  year,  in  all  weather,  Amatite  will 
give  perfect  service  without  any  painting  or 
attention  of  any  kind. 

Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  service  that  wins 
and  keeps  customers. 

Free  Sample 

Before  you  go  to  your  dealer  and  buy  a  roofing, 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  sample,  so 
that  you  can  see  for  yourself  just  what  we  are 
talking  about — what  a  solid,  substantial,  reliable 
roofing  we  are  offering  to  the  public. 

Something  Back  of  It 

Remember,  in  this  connection,  that  Amatite 
is  made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  roofing 
materials  in  the  world,  and  that  when  you  buy 
this  roofing  there  is  something  behind  it.  We 
stand  back  of  every  roll.  We  know  we  are 
offering  the  best  and  the  most  economical  ready 
roofing  on  the  market. 

For  the  sample  and  booklet,  address  our  nearest 
office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  Cleveland         St.  Louis 

^.P^'   Minneapolis      Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
New  Orleans         Kansas  City         London,  Eng. 


Amatite  on  Lumber  Sheds  of'  E.  F.  Hams  He  Sons,  BrufhCon,  N.  Y. 


We^ll  make  that  old -time 
watch  a  modern  timekeeper 


The  sentimental  as  well  as  the  practical  value  of  a  keep- 
sake watch  is  increased  by  having  it  put  in  condition  to  carry 
as  a  timekeeper.  It  then  becomes  a  more  constant  remem- 
brance and  more  closely  associated  with  its  present  owner. 

Our  factory  has  many  facilities  for  making,  at  very  moder- 
ate cost,  changes  in  old  watches  to  lit  them  for  service  as  con- 
venient modern  timekeepers.  Cases  can  be  changed  to  hold 
present  day  movements,  and  an  accurate,  serviceable  watch 
made  of  an  heirloom  of  any  age  or  make,  foreign  or  domestic. 
Such  changes  generally  do  not  affect  the  original  individuality 
of  the  watch  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Write  us  description  of  watch  and  we  will  answer  with  a 
personal  letter  giving  details. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


1  most  SacKed  Spot 


111  anv  conimmiitv  is  the  ?ast  restint:  place  ot  IrAed  ones,  and  if  only  as  a  mark  of 
resT."ct  it  sho'ild  he  fittir.L'ly  kept  and  made  pronf  against  desecration 

Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  and  Gates 

are  designed  to  harmonize  with  and  beautify  the  old  bui-ying  grounds.  They  lastfor 
years,  are  stock  proof  and  much  cheaper  than  wooden  fences.  Write  for  our  fine, 
free  illustrated  cataloeiie.  Address 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  109,  Waukedan.  Illinois. 


,B5iE^-idi     40  Years  Standard  of  the  World 

^^y^^}^ff^^  


steel  Beauty 


Also 

Bailers 


Power 


FINEST  IN  AMERICA 
Yet  costs  no  more  than  tlie  ordinary  kind 

Let  us  prove  th.it  om  New  Model  is  the  Stroneest.  Most  Durable.  Most  Economical  and  Simplest  Ha.v  Pres 
in  the  World— does  the  best  work— has  greatest  capacitv—aaves  time,  labor  aud  trouble— contaius  exclusive  featur 
found  in  no  other  press— with  or  without  self  feed,  pull  back  and  hopper  condenser— full.v  guaranteed— we  als 
make  larcest  line  of  Bailers  in  the  worl  l— write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY. 69 14  S.Broadway, St. Louis. Mo 
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Any  one  who  thinks  he  can  hide  from  you 
the  fact  that  disk-tilled  or  other 
common  cream  separators  are 
complicated  and  hardest  to  clean, 
must  think  you  never  use  your 
eyes.  Any  one  who  tries  to  con- 
vince you  that  disks  or  other  con- 
traptions are  necessary  in  a 
modern  separator  must  think  you 
know  nothing  of  facts. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

have  neither  disks  nor 
other  contraptions,  yet 
produce  at  least  twice  the 
skimming  force,  skim  at 
least  twice  as  clean,  wash 
many  times  easier,  and 
wear  a  good  many  years 
longer  than  common,  com- 
plicated separators. 

That  is  why  far- 
mers all  over  the  world  call 
Tubulars  "The  World's  Best, " 
and  it  explains  why  Tubular 
sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined   and  why 
Tubulars    probably  replace 
more  common  separators  than 
any  one  maker  of  such  ma- 
chines sells.  World's 
biggest  separator  works. 
Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.    Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  112 


Sharpies 

Dairy 
Tubular. 
The  World's 
Best. 


30 

yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  ClIKSTKR,  PA. 
Chicago,  IlL,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  WInnlpec  Can. 


VtniCLE  AND 
HARNESS  BOOK; 


B Before  yoa  buy  com- 
pare  Borray's 
didofia^witliollieis. 
Send  hr  oar  new 

ISlOStyle 
Book  of 
Vehicles 
and 

Harness 

See  tor  yourself  how  you  can  save 
taoney— gret  better  values  on  any  kind 
of  vehicle   or   harness   you  wsiat, 
Murray  setts  Jired— jrioes  four  weeks  trial 
— insares  safe  deliver;/ — too  years  eaarantee. 

We  want  every  farmer  to  get  this  Free 
Booli.    bend  for  it  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co. 
322-328  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


GET  THIS  BOOK  AND  COMPARE 
VALUES  WJTH  ALL  OTHERS  BEFORE 
„XOU  BUr)ANYKrNlb  Of  VEHICLE, 


TUGS  CAN'T  JERK  OR  WORK  LOOSE 

You  are  doiibly:  protected  bv  the  JFernald  Dovible 
Trace  Holder.   Tugs  are   always  held  tight  by  this 
pa-tented    grip.  Oheape-it 
accident  insurance  on  earth. 
I /\".;-;,\r;;S:z::;;^-.^___You  can  attach  it  in  five 
^OlL *»yc-'^v.°    '      ^^^^    minutes.     Mud   or  snow 

■   can't   clog    it.    Costs  30 

little    you    can't  afford 
\    '  to  be  without  it.  Best 

■  dealers  everywhere. 

Ask  your  hardware  or  harness  dealer  or  write  us. 
FERNALD  MFG.  CO.,  North  East,  Pa. 


When  Should  Heifers  Freshen? 

THERE  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
relative  to  how  old  a  heifer  should 
be  before  freshening  with  her  first 
calf.  Some  hold  that  she  should  freshen 
very  young,  in  order  to  start  on  her  life's 
work  early,  while  others  say  that  she 
should  have  sufficient  age  so  that  her 
growth  might  practically  have  been  made 
prior  to  that  time. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  differs  with 
dift'erent  breeds.  Breeders  of  larger  dairy 
cattle  contend  that  the  heifers  should  be 
two  and  one  half  to  three  years  old 
before  freshening,  while  breeders  of  Jer- 
seys and  Guernseys  have,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tended that  a  heifer  should  freshen  with 
her  first  calf  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
months. 

A  subscriber  has  asked  about  a  heifer 
that  is  half  Durham  and  half  Ayrshire. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  advisable  for 
her  to  freshen  at  the  age  of  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-six  months,  before  the 
beefy  nature  she  has  inherited  from  her 
Durham  ancestors  asserts  its  influence. 
If  she  does  not  freshen  before  she  is  two 
and  a  half  to  three  years  old.  she  will 
begin  converting  a  large  portion  of  her 
feed  into  beef  or  fat  and  depositing  it 
over  her  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  freshens  at  two  years  or  even  a  little 
bef6re  the  time  she  has  reached  maturity, 
she  will  begin  at  once  to  convert  her  feed 
into  milk  and  butter-fat. 

Gaining  the  habit  thus  early  in  life,  she 
will  in  all  likelihood  make  a  very  good 
dairy  cow  and  milk  largely  and 
economically.  If,  however,  she  is  allowed 
to  begin  converting  her  feed  into  beef 
and  fat,  it  will  be  very  difficult  if  not 
almost  impossible  to  change  this  habit 
later  in  life  and  in  all  likelihood  she  will 
be  an  unprofitable  producer  of  dairy 
products.  .  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

To  Cure  an  Inflamed  Udder 

J J.  H.,  Cache  County,  Utah,  writes : 
_•  "About  four  months  ago  my  valuable 
cow  had  a  calf  and  after  calving  one 
quarter  of  the  udder  became  caked.  All 
I  could  get  from  it  was  blood,  and  jt  is 
swollen  and  in  that  condition  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    Will  it  ever  get  all  right?" 

From  the  description  it  is  evident  that 
the  udder  of  the  cow  has  become  in- 
fected from  some  cause  or  other.  With 
proper  care  at  the  right  time  the  udder 
should  give  milk  again.  However,  the 
udder  of  a  cow  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult portions  to  treat,  as  it  is  so  hard 
to  determine  exactly  what  conditions 
might  be  found  were  one  able  to  see 
the  interior.  The  only  way  of  treating 
an  udder  in  such  a  condition  is  to  bathe 
it  well  and  frequently  with  either  hot 
water  or  cold  water,  as  such  fomenta- 
tions, togethei^  with  the  rubbing  and 
m'assaging  with  the  hands,  starts  the 
circulation  of  blood  and  renders  active 
the  milk-producing  glands. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  {or  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufactorers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  eiaminalion  and  approyaU  Z^^- 
anteeing  safe  deliver>',  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalo^e? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,    •    •    •    •  Indiana 


AND  UPWARD 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a   solid,   fair   and  squ  

proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new. 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  folly  guaranteed,  fop 
$15.93.  It  is  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or. cold,  makes  thicker 
thin  cream  and  does  it  hist  as  well 
as  any  liigher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  Inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that !   -The  bowl  is  a 


embodies  all  our  latest  improve- 
ments. Ge.irs  run  inanU-fric- 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capaci-tj?  whateyer.  obtain 
our  proposition. 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN 


OUR   LIBERAL  TRIAL   ENABLES   YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.    While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low.  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  macliines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand- 
somely finished.     Kun  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.     Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.    Write  for  our  1910  catalog; 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all    about    the    American    Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal   long   time   trial  proposi- 
tion, generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.    We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa- 
tors in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.    We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.    Ton  save  agent's, 
dealer's  and  even  catalog  house's  profits  by  deal- 
ing witii  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Our  ov;n  (manufacturer's). guarantee  pro- 
tects you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.    Western  orders  filled -from  West- 
ern, points.    Write  us  and-^et  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ABDKESS. 


AMERICAN  SEMRATOR  Ca  JOX  1058.BAn^WGE^^^ 


The  udder  should  be  milked  out  ver}-  i 
frequently  and,  while  it  is  infected,  even 
ten  or  twelve  times  daily.    By  thus  fre- 
quently milking  the  infected  quarter,  to- 
gether with  the  stimulation  of  the  blood  I 
circulation,    the    infection    is    gradually  j 
taken  from  the  udder.    One  never  can  ! 
say  that  the  udder  will  again  be  in  per- 
fect condition  until  that  state  of  affairs  , 
has  arrived.    All  that  can  be  done  is  to  I 
treat    carefully    and   thoroughlj-    in  the 
above  manner. 

Oftentimes  it  is  helpful  to  apply  hot 
antiphlogistine  to  the  affected  part,  cov- 
ering it  with  cotton  and  placing  a  band- 
age around  the  udder  up  over  the  hips 
to  hold  the  cotton  and  antiphlogistine 
in  place.  This  is  rather  difficult  of  ap- 
plication, but  where  possible  there  is 
nothing  better  to  relieve  inflammation. 

H.  G.  V.  P. 

A  Hog  Barrier 

IT  IS  often  desired  to  keep  the  hogs  in 
one  pasture  or  lot  while  other  stock 
are  allowed  to  go  from  one  to  the  other 
at  liberty.  A  barrier  that  will  turn  hogs 
of  any  size  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
horses  and  cattle  to  pass  may  be  made 
as  follows :  In  the  gap  or  open  gate- 
way nail  boards  across  the  opening  mak- 
ing a  low  fence  about  twenty  inches  high. 
Drive  two'- short  posts  and  make  another 
low  fence,  the  same  length  and  height  as 


The  Open  Gate  is  Hog-Proof 

this  and  parallel  to  it,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  it  on  the  side  whfere  the 
hogs  are  to  be  confined.  When  the  hogs 
take  a  notion  they  would  like  to  see  wb.at's 
on  the  other  side,  they  will  go  up  to  the 
first  barrier,  follow  along  till  they  get  to 
the  end,  then  go  in  between  the  two  and 
otit  at  the  other  end — for  there  will  not 
be  room  enough  for  them  to  turn  be- 
tween the  two  and  unless  a  hog  can  turn 
with  his  head  toward  it  he  surely  can't 
jump  a  board  fence.  If  he  is  small 
enough  to  turn  in  an  eighteen-inch  space, 
he  is  too  small  to  jump  over  twenty 
inches,  so  there  you  are.  Horses  and 
cattle  can  step  over  the  two  low  fences 
or  over  one  at  a  time. 

H.  F.  Grinste.^d. 

Tracing  a  Milk  Odor 

WHEN  milk  has  an  acid  odor,  several 
different  difficulties  are  to  be  sus- 
pected. If  the  milk  does  not  have  an 
odor  when  it  is  drawn,  but  develops  it 
afterward,  it  is  probably  being  con- 
taminated by  germs  which  get  into  the 
milk  from  unclean  vessels  somewhere  in 
the  process  of  handling  it.  The  remedy 
is  care,  scouring  and  scalding  of  all 
utensils  regularly. 

If,  however,  the  milk  has  the  odor 
when  freshly  drawn,  it  is  most  probably 
due  to  some  feed,  that  is  being  given  to 
the  cow,  or  something  she  finds  in  the 
pasture. 

To  determine  this,  however,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  her  in  the  barn  for  two 
or  three  days  where  all  the  feed  she 
consumes  is  known.  The  difficulty  can 
then  be  traced  down. 

A  third  possibility  is  an  infection  or 
injury  to  the  udder.  This,  however,  gen- 
erally shows  itself  in  other  ways,  by 
swelling,  inflammation,  pain  or  an  abnor- 
mal appearance  to  the  milk. 

H.  G.  V.  P. 

A  covered  milk-pail  with  a  small  op- 
ening will  lessen  the  contamination  of 
the  milk.  The  old-fashioned,  open- 
topped  pail  lets  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
times  as  many  no.xious  bacteria  as  the 
best  improved  pail. 

Contaminated  milk  from  your  barn 
may  kill  somebody's  baby  in  the  city. 
And  uncontam.inated  milk  is  simply  a 
matter  of  clean  cows,  clean  barns,  cleari 
utensils  and  clean  people.  IS^one  of  these 
things  ■  is  vet-\' "expensi^t'^i   i'  t'S--'    •.  ij.^-  I 


Dairy  Facts 

LAST  vear  dairv  oroducts  sold  for 
over  $800,000,000700.    Did  you  get 
your  share  > 
Butter-fat  brought  a  higher  price  this 
year  than  ever  before.    Did  you  get  a 
higher  price? 

The  Pure  Food  Law  has  made  perfect 
cleanliness  in  the  dairy  a  necessity.  Are 
all  of  your  utensils  absolutely  sanitary? 

Here  is  the  point:  Users  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  got  their  full  share  of  the  eigrht  hun- 
dred million  dollars;  got  their  full  share  of  the 
higher  price  per  pound  for  butter-fat  and,  with- 
out effort,  they  kept  their  machines  as  clean 
and  sweet  as  the  most  strict  laws  or  careful 
creameries  could  deraand. 
These  are  facts.   ^Vrite  for  the  proof. 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

make  cow  owners  successful 
because  they  not  only  extract 
al!  the  cream ,  but  Empire  cream 
is  quality  cream.   Also,  an  Em- 
pire lasts— does  perfect  work  for 
years,  not  weeks  or  months, 
which  means  tnat  it  Days  for 
itself  over  and  over  again. 
Always  easiest  to  turn,  easiest 
to  clean,  best  work  savers  and 
biggest  money-makers. 

Free  Dairy  Book 

Shows  Diffesent  Styles 

Take  your  choice — 
Frictionless  Empire 
or  Empire  Disc — Each  style 
made  in  all  capacities— All 
backed  by  the  Empire  Guaran- 
tee, as  good  as  a  Government 
Bond.  Send  postal  for  book 
the  best  guide  to  more  dollars 
ever  published  for  dairymen. 

Address —  Frictionleii  Empire 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A,       1225  Wabash  Ave.,      Chicago, lU. 

Factory:  Bloomfield,  K.  J. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCEANDHONQR 


20  YEARS'  EXPERItHCE  has  taught  ni'e  whaf  is 
best  in  Gasoline  Engine  Construction. 
The  result  of  that  knowtedge  is  . 

THECaLBWELL 
SPECIAL 

I  ■will  ship  you  afi  en-.', 
gine  and  let  you  set  it 
alongsideof  any  hi^li  priced 
engine  on  the  ma'rket  and  if  it 
doesn't  do  as  good  '  work  -as 
any  engine  biiilt  you  don't  need 
to  keep  it — send  it  back  at  my 
expense.     -   .  ^.  " 

My  engines  are  fully  guaran- 
teed for  tn-e  years,  sent  on  sixty 
days'  free  trial  If  you  wish. 
Write  for  catalog. 
CALDWELL  -HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 

525  Commercial  St. 
Watarloo, 
Iowa 


Satlsiaction 
Guaranteed 


BALE  3  TONS  AN  HOUR 

easily  and  safely  with  an  Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press. 
Only  two  men  required  to  run  it,  thus  saving  one- 
third  the  cost  of  labor.  There's  nothing  compli- 
cated to  break  and  get  out  of  order.  Three- 
stroke,  self-feed.  Easy  draft.  Smooth,  neat  bales. 
Shipped  on  trial  to  responsible  parties.  Send  for 
free  catalog  No.  7.  (3) 

THE  AUTO-FED  AN. HAY  PRESS  CO. 
1507  W.  Twelfth  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises^  Soft  Bunches.  Cures  Boils, 
Fistula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly; 
pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 

wnder  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  "jou  can  work  the  horse.  S2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Uorse 
Book  ?-D  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind, 
SI. 00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele.  Hydrocele.  Goitre, 
Wens.  Strains.  Bruises,  stops  Pain 
and  Inflammation. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  2S4  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^    No   More  Sore 
Shoulders 


Never  lay  off  your  horse.  This 
Lankford  Cotton  Filled  Collar  beats 
the  world.   Galls  and  Sores  are  im- 
possible because  it  is  an  absolute  iit. 

I  Light,  pliable,  long  lasting,  humane. 

'  Fits  any  shaped  neck.  Booklet  tells 
all.    Write  for  it.  Free. 

THE  POWERS  MFG.  CO., 
139  Sycc.more  St.,        Waterloo,  low* 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

,500  for  one  Invention.  Book.  "How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  In- 
vent" sent  free.  Send  rouph  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  in 
fourteen  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANOLEE,  Patent  Att'y* 

Establiiheil  !C  Years 

935  F.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADMIRAL  S- MAN  PRESS 

^^"^^  SELF  FEEDER 
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"Pigs  in  Clover" 

WITH  hogs  soaring-  above  eleven 
cents,  though  com  is  fifty-five 
cents  here  in  Indiana,  the  neigh- 
borhood talk  is  of  the  "money  in  hogs." 
Of  course  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
this  relation  of  corn  and  hogs  will  con- 
tinue another  year.  If  it  does,  the  farm- 
er certainly  deserves  his  profit,  for  he 
goes  right  ahead  supplying  the  nation 
with  pork  regardless  of  profits. 

In  any  event,  we  want  to  make  as 
large  profits  on  hogs  the  coming  season 
as  it  is  possible  to  make,  honestly.  Prac- 
tice and  experience  have  demonstrated 
that  corn  alone  is  a  very  poor  hog-feed, 
but  the  greatest  hog-feed  known,  when 
properly  balanced.  Clover  is  the  prem- 
ier balancer.  Here  at  Valley  View  Farm, 
we  always  have  a  piece  of  clover  to 
fatten  hogs  on  each  season.  If  it  is  not 
grown  on  one  of  the  lots  close  to  the 
feeding-lots,  we  figure  on  what  part  of 
the  open  fields  we  wish  to  feed  them. 
This  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
shade,  the  handiness  of  water  and  the 


fifteen  head  per  acre,  and  if  they  were  not 
turned  in  too  early  and  the  season  was 
at  all  favorable,  we  might  get  a  load  of 
hay  off  the  same  lot.  Always  allow 
plenty  of  space,  for  it  is  a  sore  setback 
to  have  your  hogs  run  short  of  clover 
right  in  the  pinch  of  the  game. 

Plenty  of  shade  and  plenty  of  water 
are  absolute  necessities  when  the  warm 
days  come,  for  the  hog  that  lies  and 
pants  the  whole  day  long  is  working, 
and  his  fat  goes  with  his  labor. 

.Omer  R.  Abraham. 
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Foot-Rot  in  Sheep 

N  LAND  at  all  subject  to  foot-rot 
many  sheep  will  fall  lame — more  es- 
pecially the  close-wooled  breeds  on  grass. 
It  is  especially  needful  to  keep  the  ewes 
sound  before  lambing  time,  for  if  not 
kept  in  check  they  may  be  in  a  terrible 
state  of  lameness  when  they  are  too 
heavy  in  lamb  to  be  handled.  Indeed, 
the  only  way  to  dress  a  ewe's  foot  then 
is  to  take  her  by  the  wool  under  the 
throat  and  pass  the  other  hand  under 


"The  Best  Thing  We've  Got  Yet  is  Twenty-Six-Inch  Woven  Fence" 


quality  of  the  soil,  as  we  always  want 
to  feed  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  field 
if  other  conditions  are  fairly  favorable. 
Water  and  shade,  though,  are  two  very 
essential  points,  in  connection  with  the 
clover  feed-lot. 

We  have  tried  several  plans  for  "fenc- 
ing off  a  patch"  in  one  of  the  large 
clover-fields.  First  we  tried  rails.  The 
constant  rubbing  of  the  young  porkers, 
fresh  from  the  wallowing-hole,  sent 
these  fences  tumbling.  Plank  was  too 
expensive.  Wire  fence  was  all  right,  but 
the  setting  of  posts  and,  worse,  pulling 
them  at  the  next  plowing  put  us  to 
harder  thinking,  for  we  are  like  the 
balance  of  the  human  race  in  this  re- 
spect, we  like  to  get  out  of  as  much  hard 
work  as  possible. 

The  best  thing  we've  got  yet  is 
twenty-six-inch  woven  fence. 

Full  length  fence-rails  are  set  to  serve 
as  corner  posts.  These  are  anchored 
back  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  or, 
better,  a  piece  of  rail  set  in.  Put  the 
anchors  pretty  well  back,  say  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  anchor  from  the  top  of 
your  long  rail  corner  post.  With  only 
twenty-six-inch-fence  at  the  bottom,  this 
holds  nicely. 

We  cut  off  some  blocks  of  slippery 
elm  and  split  them  into  stakes,  some- 
thing like  thirty-six  to  forty  inches  long. 
They  were  made  quite  shavjl  and  it 
would  surprise  you  how  fast  they  can  be 
driven  with  a  maul  when  the  ground  is 
reasonably  soft,  one  staple  at  the  top  and 
one  at  the  bottom  is  about  all  that  is 
necessary  for  fastening  the  fence  to  the 
stakes.  As  the  stretching  is  done  from 
the  corners,  it  is  well  to  fasten  it  se- 
curely there.  We  never  have  had  any 
trouble  in  keeping  fattening  hogs  in  an 
enclosure  of  twenty-six-inch  woven  fence 
and  often  our  old  sows  are  fenced  in 
with  it.  Of  course,  the  pigs  don't  get 
over,  either,  but  sometimes  go  through. 

We  make  a  gate  and  haul  the  "old 
wagon"  into  the  inclosure.  This  we  feed 
from,  moving  it  about  from  place  to 
place  as  often  as  necessary. 

We  almost  invariably  use  an  iron  ket- 
tle or  two  to  water  in.  A  fountain  on 
a  barrel  we  have  found  to  be  all  right, 
but  they  usually  get  "out  of  whack"  eas- 
ily. Wood  troughs  are  all  right  for 
slop,  but  become  too  dry  to  hold  water. 

If  there  isn't  any  wallowing-hole,  we 
make  one.  All  it  needs  is  a  puddle  for 
a  starter  and  his  hogship  does  the  rest, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  water  when 
necessary. 

The  number  of  hogs  per  acre  depends 
on  the  stand  of  clover,  the  season  and  the 
earliness  of  turning  in.  Formerly,  for  a 
good  set  of  clover,  we  figured  thirteen  to 


her  belly,  take  hold  of  the  far  side  hind 
leg  and  pull  it  gently  from  under  her, 
so  that  she  goes  down  easily  on  her  side. 
Then  with  the  knee  over  her  neck,  pin- 
ning the  head  close  to  the  ground,  she 
will  probably  lie  quiet.  But  this  method 
even  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  ex- 
treme cases. 

On  hard  ground,  on  mountain  runs 
and  often  on  strong'  plow  land  the  wear 
of  the  foot  will  be  equal  to  the  growth, 
and  here  the  foot  requires  little  if  any 
paring.  But  on  soft  meadow  land  the 
growth  of  horn  will  so  exceed  the  wear 
that  it  will  commence  to  shell  and  leave 
cavities  to  fill  with  dirt  and  set  up  trou- 
ble. Foot-rot  is  considerably  helped  on 
by  pastures  which  have  much  grass  in 
wet  weather. 

In  curing  foot-rot  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  paring.  All  the  loose  horn 
must  be  cut  away.  It  is  no  use  being 
too  tender-hearted,  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  dressed  surface  is  not  exposed,  treat- 
ment is  of  little  use.  One  good  way  to 
apply  the  remedies  is  in  a  long  narrow 
trough  which  the  sheep  walk  through  in 
single  file.  When  this  is  used  the  sheep 
should  be  run  on  straw  for  an  hour,  so 
that  the  feet  will  be  clean,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  walk  through  the  trough  on  the 
straw  again.  A  strong  carbolic  solution 
with  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  it 
will  not  only  cure,  but  prevents  others 
falling  lame.  One  form  of  foot-rot  is 
very  contagious,  and  when  a  flock  is  fall- 
ing lame  rapidly,  every  foot  should  be 
dressed  as  a  preventive.  They  should 
filways  be  kept  in  the  dry  for  some  hours 
after  dressing,  and  in  a  bad  attack  they 
should  be  looked  through  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  In  extreme  cases  I  have 
found  it  best  to  keep  the  sheep  on  the 
straw  in  a  shed,  and  poultice  with  bread 
and  linseed  after  putting  on  the  oint- 
ment. 

There  are  many  ointments  used.  This 
is  a  good  one:  Burnt  alum,  one  half 
ounce ;  corrosive  sublimate,  ten  grains ; 
carbolic  acid,  two  drams ;  precipitated 
chalk,  two  ounces ;  vaseline,  six  ounces. 
Another  good  one  is  sulphate  of  copper, 
four  ounces;  sesquioxid  of  iron,  four 
ounces ;  acetic  acid,  three  ounces ;  glycer- 
in, one  ounce.  Mix  with  linseed-oil  to 
a  paste.  Ointments  are  better  than  lo- 
tions. 

With  a  bad  foot  I  prefer  to  put  plen- 
ty of  ointment  between  the  claws,  then 
a  bit  of  cotton  or  clean  waste  to  keep  it 
in,  then  ointment  all  over  the  outer  dis- 
eased parts,  a  little  waste  over  that,  then 
a  bit  of  sacking  about  , six  inches  square, 
tied  fairly  tightly  just  above  the  hoof, 
which  will  not  easily  come  off. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 


Sheep  Thrive  in  Arkansas 

IT  IS  often  a  matter  of  wonderment  to 
me  why  there  is  not  more  interest 
taken  in  sheep  in  this,  the  hilly  and 
motmtainous  portion  of  Arkansas.  Only 
here  and  there  small  flocks  are  kept,  and 
those  usually  of  the  most  common  scrub 
breeding.  I  believe  we  have  an  ideal 
place  down  here,  both  as  to  climate  and 
natural  range,  for  both  sheep  and  goats. 
There  are  a  few  flocks  of  Angora  and 
grade  goats,  but  not  many. 

I  am  past  sixty  years  old  and  .have 
been  keeping  sheep  on  a  small  scale  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  own  property. 
I  have  lived  in  four  of  the  Northern 
states  and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
here  in  central  Arkansas,  and  can  say 
that  I  never  saw  another  place  where 
sheep  are  as  healthy  and  as  easy  to  take 
care  of.  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  a 
case  of  scab,  foot-rot  nor  lamb  scours 
since  coming  here.  We  have  dry  range, 
some  of  it  hilly  and  even  mountainous, 
roclcy  on  the  hillsides,  an  abundance  of 
pure  spring  water  and  outside  range  that 
will  not  be  closed  up  for  many  years  at 
any  rate.  We  have  no  summer  weather 
too  hot  for  work  in  the  fields,  and  mild, 
short  winters,  so  that  feeding  is  not  nec- 
essary more  than  three  or  four  months. 
Bermuda  grass  makes  permanent  pas- 
ture nearly  equal  to  the  blue-grass 
further  north.  Japan  clover  grows  thick 
in  every  old  field  that  has  been  turned 
out  and  is  taking  the  hillsides  and  every 
place  where  the  forest  leaves  are  not  too 
deep. 

In  southern  Michigan  I  have  doctored 
sheep  for  foot-rot  until  I  was  sick  my- 
self and  tired  of  the  sight  of  a  sheep. 
In  northern  Missouri  I  dipped  for  scab 
until  I  could  smell  tobacco  for  a  week.  (I 
don't  use  the  weed  myself).  And  in  both 
places  lambs  died  by  the  dozens  with 
scours. 

The  only  trouble  here  is  the  dogs.  To 
keep  sheep  out  on  the  range  here  one 
wants  enough  of  them  so  that  he  can 
afford  to  keep  some  one  with  them  dur- 
ing the  day  and  bring  them  up  at  night. 

We  have  no  government  land  now  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  land  for  sale  with  range  avail- 
able. Most  of  the  outlying  lands  have 
been  cut  over,  but  the  timber  companies 
prefer  to  keep  such  lands,  foreseeing  the 
time,  I  suppose,  when  timber  land  will  be 
worth  more  than  cultivated  farms. 

I  am  not  speculating  in  land  nor  shx;ep, 
but  would  like  to  see  this  country  fill  up 
with  those  looking  for  such  as  we  have. 

BoNNiEViEW  Farm. 

The  color  of  milk  does  not  indicate  the 
richness  of  it.  Oftentimes  milk  which  is 
rich  is  blue  in  color  and  oftentimes  milk 
which  is  yellow  and  rich  looking  is  of  a 
rather  poor  quality. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  little  real 
good  is  done  to  milk  by  straining  it? 
After  all,  straining  milk  is  a  method  of 
keeping  ourselves  and  others  from  know- 
ing about  the  dirt.  Keep  the  dirt  out. 
Perfect   dairying   would  be  strainerless. 


IMPORTANT 
CREAM 


Don't  make  the  nfistake  of  as- 
suming that  the  inexperience'  1  buyer 
can't  see  the  difference  between 
cream  separators. 

You  can't  see  the  dift'erence  in 
results,  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
product,  ease  of  operation,  cleaning 
and  durability,  of  course,  without 
comparative  use  of  different  ma- 
chines. 

But  there  is  not  a  sensible  man 
anywhere  who  in  comparing  the 
DE  LAVAL  and  any  other  cream 
separator  side  by  side — the  desi^jn, 
construction,  finish,  assembling  and 
unassembling  of  parts,  simplicity, 
manifest  ease  of  cleaning  and  all 
around  practicability — cannot  ap- 
preciate the  superiority  of  the 
DE  LAVAL  to  the  other. 

And  when  it  comes  to  practical 
test,  every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  free  trial  of 
a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his  own 
home  without  advance  payment  or 
any  obligation  whatever. 

WHY  make  so  important  an 
investment  as  a  cream  separator 
without  being  SURE  that  you  are 
right?  You  simply  have  to  ask  the 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  local  agent  or 
write  the  Company  directly. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


1(6-167  BflOADWAV 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST- 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  BT8, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  IS  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLe 


the  Biggest  Salaries  ot  any  class  of 
\\  men  in  the  world.  Ovtr  600,000  employed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  1  he  demand 
for  good  salesmen  exceeds  the  supply.  W© 
will  teach  you  to  be  one  by  mail  and  assist 
yoa  to  secure  a  good  position  through  our 

FREE  KMPLOyjIENT  BUEEA0. 
We  receive  calls  for  thousands  of  Salesmen 
and  have  assisted  thousands  of  men  to  secure 
good  positions  or  better  salaries.  A  great  many  of  our 
graduates  who  formerly  earned  from  $25  to  $7.5  a'month, 
have  since  earned  from  $100  to  as  high  as  $r)00  a  month 
and  expenses.  Thousands  of  good  positions  now  open. 
If  you  want  to  secure  one  of  them  or  increase  your 
earnings  our  Free  Book.  "A  Knight  of  The  Grip,""will 
show  you  how.  .Address  nearest  office  for  it  todav. 
Ucpl.  4-ia.  X  ITIONAl,  SAI,IS1IKN-S  TIIAVEI.IMJ  ASS'S 

Chicago       New  York       Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  Atlanta 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


It  costs  about  ONE  CENT  AN  HOUR  to  pump  water  with 
this  engine.  If  your  time  is  worth  more  than  a  cent  an  Kiour 
you  cannot  afford  to  pump  by  hand:  It  will  raise  32  barrels  of 
water  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of  25  feet,  10  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  lOftrf eet,  or  proportionate  quantities  to  other  heights. 

This  engine  can  be  connected  to  "any  old  pump"  in  30 
minutes.  After  you  have  vpatched  it  pump  water  lor  five  min- 
utfes  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  it.  The 
longer  you  have  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it.   It  is  right  on  the  job 

all  the  time.  A  turn  of  the  fly- 
wheel and  it  is  off.  A  child  can 
operateit.  The  ladies  often  start 
it  to  pump  a  pail  of  water.  They 
rest  while  it  works. 

It  is  shipped  complete  with  walk- 
ing beam,  supporting  frame  and 
everything  ready  to  set  it  up  in 
complete  working  order,  except 
three  stakes  for  driving  in  ground. 

Next  to  a  windmill,  this  is  the 
most  economical  outfit  for  pump- 
ing. We  are  selling  many  thou- 
sands of  them  every  year,  but 
our  sale  of  Aermotors  la  still  in- 
creasing. 

A  PULLEY  for  running  cream 
separator,  churn,  washing  mach- 
ine, ice  cream  freezer,  grindstone 
or  other  light  machinery  is  fur- 
nished with  this  engine  for  $1.60 
extra. 

if  yoa  neQd  an  eneine  for  pumping  largo 
quantities  of  water  for  irrigating,  watering 
largo  herds  of  stuck,  or  for  other  purposes, 
our  Hoaxy  Back-Geared  Pumping  Engine  for 
$100.00  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been  look- 
^  ing  for.     It  will  raise  125  barrels 


AERKaroRca. 


o£  water  an  hour  to  an  elevation 
of  50  feet,  or  pioportionate  quan- 
tities to  any  height. 

Out  S75.00  2  H.  P.  General 
Purpose  Power  Engine  wiih  Fluted 
Cooler  is  the  best  thin p  eoio?- 

Lareer  eizee  at  proportionately 
l«w  prices. 


ST., 
CHI  C  AG  O. 


W 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


^fEVER 
LEAK 

Congo  on  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
Buena  Vista,  Va. 

EACH  roll  of  Congo  not  only  car- 
ries along  the  necessary  gal- 
vanized caps,  cement,  etc.,  to 
lay  it  properly,  but  also  a  genuine 
Guarantee  Bo7id.  This  Bond  guar- 
antees 2  or  3-ply  Congo  absolutely 
for  10  years.  It  is  clear-cut  and 
comprehensive.  It  amply  protects 
the  user,  and  were  not  Congo  the 
most  thoroughly  good  and  reliable 
ready-roofing  of  its  class,  always 
dependable,  always  pliable, —  7to 
matter  where  used, — we  couldn't 
afford  to  do  this. 

It^is  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the 
roofing  business.  We  not  only  tell 
you  Congo  will  last  ten  years,  but 
we  back  it  np  with  a  Surety  Bond. 

When  buying  Roofing,  get  Congo, 
and  you  will  not  make  a  mistake,  or 
have  any  regrets — you  are  buying  cer- 
tain protection.  Samples  and  copy  of 
the  Bond  for  the  asking. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

553  West  End  Trust  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


120-EeG  IDEAL  STSI 

"  Hatcher— Freight  Paid 

Other  sizes  (also  Brooders)  very 
low.  Metal-covered  all  'round. 
Safe;  simple;  guaranteed.  De- 
livered free  east  of  Missouri 
River  and  nortli  of  Tennessee.  If 
further,  write  for  delivered 
price.  -Get  poultry  guide,  free. 

J.W.Mil!erC9.,B?x  31  .Freeporf.llL 


MAKE  YpUF^^  IHTO  A- 


at  small  cost  bv  attaching  the  ERIE 
MOTOR.  This  includes  all  parts  so  that 
anyone  can.  make  a  strong,  durable 
machine  that  will  climb  steep  hills  and 
run  for  Mq  per  mile.  1.000  in  use. 
Sample  sold  at  cost.  Send  2c  stamp  to- 
day for  catalog  F. 

Motorcycle  Equipment  Co.,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


from  tha  Cyphers— in  every  country  anil  cli- 
m3.te— for  old-tLmers  and  beginners.  Fort. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooder^ixe  non-moisture;  aelf-rc^u- 
lating^  Belf-reDtilating.    Write  for  160-page 
Catalog.    Address  Nearest  City. 
Cyphers  Ineabator  Co.»  Department  72 
BuSalo.N.Y.;  New  Tort  City;  Chicazo,  Hi,; 
B(»ioo«Ma33.;KaDBa3CIC7»Mo.; Oakland,  CaL 


5  INCugATTlR.I 
Fi  re  P  itoM-  In  suraMe.^ 


ChickenBusiness  ;^f-'£F°«->- 

Get  Busy.     We  start  yo\i, 
^  Most  successful  Poultry  Farni.r^'! 
Tliousands  to  choose  fronu  ' 
i  Buy  Egrgs  for  Start,  Low 
ll^prices  on  fowls,  eg-g^,  incuba- 
y^tors.  etc.    Bi^  illustrated,  ' 
valuable  book,  "Profitable  Poultry,"  sent  for  3  cents. 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20.  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


The  Poultry- Yard  in  May 

THE  chicks  that  were  hatched  very 
early  are  now  of  a  size  to  meet  the 
demand  for  broilers.  Previous  to 
the  period  of  fattening  they  should  have 
had  plenty  of  range.  The  male  birds 
are  best  used,  the  pullets  being  kept  for 
early  fall  laying.  Select  the  males  by 
their  larger  combs  and  heavier  feet  and 
legs  and  confine  them  in  crates  eight  bj- 
four  feet  and  comfortable  height.  Ten 
birds  in  a  crate  is  sufficient.  Feed  all 
they  will  eat  of  corn  and  chopped  clover 
and  give  plenty  of  drinking-water.  For 
the  noon  feed  I  would  recommend  a  soft 
mash  of  corn-meal,  seven  eighths ;  lin- 
seed-meal, one-eighth ;  moistened  with 
warm  skimmed-milk. 

Those  that  attain  the  desired  weight  of 
about  two  pounds  are  disposed  of. 
Others  that  do  not  come  to  proper  weight 
in  ten  days  are  given  their  freedom,  to 
be  again  confined  after  an  interval  of 
a  few  days. 

Where  there  are  no  facilities  for  sep- 
arating the  younger  from  the  older 
fowls,  a  very  satisfactory  feeding-pen  is 
a  box-like  frame  two  feet  high,  eight 
feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  with 
upright  strips  tacked  along  the  sides  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  the  smaller  fowls 
while  the  large  ones  are  excluded. 

Chicks  hatched  in  Alay  need  no  arti- 
ficial brooder  heat.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  use  the  runs  occupied  b}'  the 
April-hatched  chicks. 

Beef-meal  may  be  omitted  from  the 
rations  of  both  the  May  chicks  and 
the  growTi  fowls  that  run  at  large  as  the 
grub  and  insect  world  affords  abundant 
animal  food.       W.  Roberts  Conover. 

Of  What  Use  Are  Games? 

A GENTLEMAN  visiting  my  farm  the 
other  day  made  this  remark :  'T 
can  see  the  utility  of  Wyandottes  and 
Leghorns,  but  of  what  use  are  Games?" 
The  exhibition  Game  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  fowl  we  have  to-day. 
There  are  indications  that  the"  "cock 
crow"  which  Peter  heard  was  -from  a 
game  cock  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  Caesar 
were  great  admirers  of  this  variety. 
Whether  Caesar  introduced  the  fighting- 
cock  into  England  or  whether  he  found 
it  there  and  introduced  it  into  Rome  is 
a  matter  of  historical  controvers)-,  but 
the  records  indicate  that  from  earl)- 
times  the  Englishman  was  fond  of 
fighting-cocks. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  when  Eng- 
land enacted  rigorous  laws  prohibiting 
Game  fighting,  the  fanciers  undertook  to 
make  of  it  an  exhibition  bird,  selecting 
only  those  with  feathers  true  to  a  cer- 
tain standard  and,  as  in  the  fighting 
days,   the  bird  that  was   most  upright 


was  the  most  likely  to  win,  so  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  develop  the  upright- 
ness or  "station"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Standard.  Unfortunately  the  tallest 
birds  are  the  most  delicate  and  this  has 
somewhat  hurt  the  breed. 

"Why  are  the)'  not  more  raised?"  The 
only  explanation  is  that  in  our  poultry 
development  in  the  United  States  we 
have  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  paid  more  attention  to  quantity  than 
qualit)-.  But  now  in  regard  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Game  I  will  say  that,  af- 
ter breeding  them  several  years,  I  have 
found  that  the  hens  during  a  year  pro- 
duce as  many  eggs  as  any  other  average 
hens,  and  any  one  who.  is  a  judge  of  the 
quality  and  flavor  of  a  medium  boiled 
egg  will  give  the  prize  every  time  to  an 
egg  from  a  Game  fowl.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  fowl  which  equals  a  good 
Game  fowl,  about  a  year  old,  on  the 
table.  The  fowl  has  a  gamy  flavor  and 
is  as  different  from  an  ordinary  market 
fowl  as  is  a  turkey. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  worked  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  raised 
those   fowls  most  easily  raised.  Most 


A  Golden  Duckwing  Game  Cockerel 

people,  when  they  have  failed  in  trying 
to  raise  Game  fowls,  blame  the  breed, 
not  the  faults  of  their  methods.  The 
Game,  like  all  other  well-bred  animals, 
does  require  a  little  more  attention,  but 
when  once  it  is  started  it  is  as  hardy  as 
any  other  fowl.  Certainly  the  Game  is 
a  fowl  worthy  of  more  consideration  b)' 
farmers,  as  well  as  fanciers. 

A  G.\ME  Breeder. 

Many  folks  think  that  hens  can  and 
will  eat  anything  that  is  given  them  and 
do  well  on  it.  They  will  eat  everything, 
but  they  will  not  do  well  on  it.  Hens 
ought  to  have  good  clean  pure  feed  to 
keep  healthy  and  lay  lots  of  eggs. 


Thrifty  Chicks 
Make  Paying  Fowls 


That's  reason  and  common  sense.    What  the  chick  is,  the  fowl  will  likely  be.    The  im- 
portant matter,  then,  for  every  poultry  raiser  is  to  give  the  growing  chickens  a  good  start.    Not  at 
all  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  either,  if  you  get  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  to  l^elp  you^    This  is  a^ 
Tonic  to  mix  once  a  day  in  the  soft  feed — a  system  known  among  poultry  men  as    lOe  W.  HCSS  IQCa 
of  feeding     Only  a  little  of  it  is  needed,  but  its  effect  is  surprising.    You  can  almost  see  and  measure 
the  daily  development  of  the  httle  peepers,  from  tender  weaklings  to  vigorous,  growing  young  fowls. 


•1^ 


Will  carry  them  on  from  the  growing  stage  to  early  maturity  and  pay  you 

abundantly  for  the  litde  extra  attention  you  have  given  them.    It  cures  Gapes, 

Cholera,  Roup,  etc.;  it  makes  the  pullets  lay  early  and  keep  it  up  the  whole 

season  round,  because  it  acts  on  the  digesti've  organs  of  the  hen  and  gives 

her  power  to  assimilate  large  quantities  of  food  and  turn  it  into  eggs. 

In  the  same  way  it  helps  to  fat  the  cockerels  and  other  birds  you 

wish  to  sell.    It  gives  strength  to  pass  the  moulting  season  and  good 

health  always.    A  penny's  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on 

a  written  guarantee. 

IK  lbs.  25c;  mall  or  express  40c. 
5  lbs.  60c.  12  lbs.  $1.25.  25  lb.  pall  S2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  poultry  book,  free. 


DB  HESS  STOCK 


Is  !L  guaranteed  animal  tonic,  formulated  by  an  experienced  live  stock 
farmer  (Dr.  Hess,  M.D.,D.V.S.)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  economical  system  of  feeding.  It  acts  on  the  digestive  organs,  keeps  them  healthy  and  acii^ve  and  relieves 
the  minor  stock  ailments.  The  animal  receiving  it  can  consume  and  put  to  use  a  large  ration.  Thus  it  helps  the 
cow  to  give  more  milk  and  the  steer,  sheep  or  hog  to  fat  quicker.  No  live  stock  owner  can  afford  to  do  without 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.    Fed  twice  a  day  in  small  doses.    Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $S.OO;  85  lb.  pail  (iil.60,  except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South.   Smaller  (luaaUties 
at  a  slight  advance,   ^end  Sc  lor  l>r.  lless  Stock  Book.  free. 


Hens  and  Space 

■T^HE  inquiry  is  often  made  by  those  who 
*■  are  thinking  of  taking  up  poultry- 
keeping,  ''How  man)'  hens  can  I  care  for 
on  an  acre  of  land?"  Just  now  an  inquiry 
comes  from  a  subscriber,  "Will  you 
please  tell  me  how  many  hens  I  ought 
to  keep  on  two  acres  ?" 

It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  last- 
named  friend  means  that  he  would  like 
to  grow  all  the  crops  he  can  on  his  two 
acres  and  wonders  how  many  hens  he 
could  support  on  such  a  place  or  whether 
he  would  depend  mostly  on  feeding  grain 
and  other  things  bought  in  the  market. 
So  only  a  general  answer  can  be  made. 

If  the  colony  plan  is  adopted,  not  more 
than  one  hundred  hens  should  be  placed 
on  an  acre.  This  method  calls  for  a  num- 
ber of  houses  some  distance  apart,  with 
yard  for  inclosing  the  stock.  Only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  hens  should  be  thus 
yarded  together,  and  four  houses  to  the 
acre  is  about  right. 

Some  of  the  best  poultrynien,  however, 
believe  they  get  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults by  closely  confining  their  stock.  The 
number  of  fowls  can  then  be  much  great- 
er and  no  one  could  definitely  fix  it.  No 
one  that  has  not  had  experience  ever 
should  take  up  this  method ;  he  will  be 
sure  to  fail.  The  best  way,  no  matter 
what  method  is  in  view,  is  to  begin  with 
a  few  hens,  not  more  than  a  year  old, 
and  gradually  work  up.  Take  the  case 
of  the  friend  with  two  acres.  Begin 
with  a  few  good  hens.  Let  them  have 
free  range.  Do  not  overcrowd  them. 
Study  your  business.  Watch  your  stock. 
Graduall)'  add  a  few  to  your  number. 
As  the  size  of  the  flock  grows,  build 
more  houses.  As  you  learn  how  to.  man- 
age poultry  better,  try  smaller  pens  and 
closer  confinement. 

Poultrv  kept  in  small  j^ards  must  be 
kept  absolutely  clean  and  otherwise  well 
cared  for.  Means  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  birds  exercise,  they  must  be  fed  on 
time  every  day,  on  a  good  variety  of 
food. 

I  have  now  in  mind  a  man  who  thought 
he  could  do  an  intensive  poultry  business 
on  a  small  piece  of  land.  He  hatched 
chicks  by  the  thousand — and  lost  them 
by  the  thousand.  He  soon  went  out  of 
the  business  discouraged ;  but  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  same  man  is  to-day  trying 
to  make  a  fortune  telling  how  much 
money  ought  to  be  made  bj"  following  the 
plans  he  tried  himself   so  disastrously. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Managing  the  Chicks 

Now  that  the  young  chicks  are  coming 
in  endless  numbers,  it  is  a  steady 
task  to  supply  their  wants  in  regard  to 
food,  shelter,  exercise  and  protection.. 
The}"  should  have  a  house  by  themselves 
to  sleep  in,  whether  with  their  mother 
hens  or  in  a  brooder.  This  house  should 
be  accessible  to  them  in  the  day-time  in 
case  of  storm.  If  they  are  trained 
properly  from  the  start,  they  will  cause 
but  very  little  trouble  and  seek  shelter 
at  the  right  time.  In  this  house  there 
should  be  roosts  set  low,  so  that  as  soon 
as  any  are  large  enough  they  will  of 
their  own  accord  occupy  them.  This 
prevents  huddling  and  crowding  together. 

Although  it  ma}-  be  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  mother-hens,  the  young  chicks 
should  have  reasonable  range,  where  they 
can  obtain  exercise  and  all  the  grass  they 
desire.  Thej"  should  not,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  wander  everywhere  without 
the  hen's  escort,  or  some  are  certain  to 
be  lost  or  killed,  but  a  large  run  is  an 
advantage.  If  the  old  hens  are  confined 
closely,  they  must  be  supplied  .with  some 
kind  of  green  "food. 

At  least  every  second  day  a  part  of 
the  lot  should  be  spaded,  in  order  to  let 
both  hens  and  chicks  get  at  the  worms 
and  bugs,  which  will  be  a  regular  feast 
for  them  and  also  keep  them  exercising. 
It  will  also  furnish  a  place  for  a  dust 
bath,  which  will  be  highl}'  beneficial.  I 
prefer  feeding  in  troughs  and  hoppers. 
Have  fresh  water  always  on  hand.  Sweet 
milk,  or  a  mixture  half  water  and  half 
milk  I  have  .  found  very  beneficial  to 
growing  chicks. 

Water  should  be  given  in  a  vessel  so 
protected  that  chicks  cannot  muddy  it. 

Shade  should  be  provided  and  their 
•premises  kept  clean  and  frequentl}- 
sprinkled  with  air-slaked  lime,  to  purif}' 
and  disinfect.  I  give  regularly  small 
quantities  of  pulverized  charcoal  to  in- 
sure good  health. 

In  case  of  mites  a  thorough  applica- 
tion of  coal-oil  on  roosts  and  sleeping- 
quarters  will  usually  clean  them  out.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  morning  so  the 
smell  of  coal-oil  will  have  abated  by 
roosting-time.  Mrs.  C.  S.  B. 
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Ant-Proof  Hive-Stands 

E\"ERY  bee-keeper  has  more  or  less 
trouble  with  ants  that  gain  en- 
trance to  the  hives.  They  are  not 
only  a  nuisance,  but  a  cause  of  loss  as 
well. 

At  the  request  of  a  bee-keeper  I  de- 
signed the  stand  illustrated  in  Fig.  1, 
which  gave  excellent  satisfaction.  The 
hive  is  placed  in  the  center  of  it,  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  groove  or  channel  in 
the  concrete,  which  may  be  filled  with 
oil  or  water,  thus  making  it  an  impossi- 
ble barrier  to  ants  and  small  vermin; 
while  the  part  on  which  the  hive  rests 
is  made  large  enough  so  that  the  bees 
have  ample  room  to  alight  and  enter  the 
hive  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
protective  com.position  in  the  channel. 

The  entire  stand  is  made  of  concrete 
in  an  easily-prepared  home-made  mold 


Fig.  1 


which  enables  them  to  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  ten  cents  each,  which  is  as 
low  as  any  good  stand  may  be  built ; 
furthermore,  the  concrete  stand  is  ever- 
lasting as  well  as  an  ornament  to  the 
yard. 

To  make  the  mold,  a  board  is  prepared 
for  the  bottom  or  pallet,  as  large  as  the 
entire  stand  is  to  be.  Upon  this  a  three- 
fourths-inch  strip  is  nailed  so  that  it 
reaches  entirely  around  the  edge  of  the 
pallet  one  inch  in  from  the  outside  edge, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  molds  the  chan- 
nel or  groove  in  the  top  of  the  stand 
for  the  oil  or  water.  Four  boards  are 
now  prepared,  long  enough  to  reach  en- 
tirely around  the  outside  edge  of  the 
pallet ;  these  are  seven  inches  high,  which 
makes  the  stand  six  inches  high  when  a 
board  one  inch  thick  is  used  for  pallet. 
These  four  boards  are  cut  out  in  the 
center  by  sawing  into  them  three  inches 


Fig.  2 

at  a  point  six  inches  from  each  end  and 
breaking  out  this  piece,  to  make  them 
the  form  illustrated,  which  permits  the 
legs  to  be  easily  molded.  These  boards 
when  finished  are  hinged  together  at 
three  corners  and  the  fourth  corner  fast- 
ens with  a  hook  and  eyelet ;  so  that  when 
the  work  is  molded  the  form  may  be 
unhooked  at  one  corner  and  folded  bjck 
from  the  work. 

The  concrete  is  filled  into  form  and 
tamped  down  solid  up  to  the  top  edge  of 
the  cut-out  -part  of  the  side  molds.  Then 
a  form  is  made  by  nailing  two  seven-inch 
boards  together  at  right  angles ;  these 
are  three  inches  wide  and  are  laid  on  the 
concrete  already  placed  at  each  corner, 
so  that  a  square  form  is  made  there, 
into  which  the  concrete  is  tamped,  thus 
molding  the  legs  to  the  stand,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1. 

A  number  of  these  stands  can  be 
molded  in  a  day,  it  being  possible  to 
provide  several  pallets  and  use  one  set 
of  outside  and  leg  forms  on  all  of  them. 

A.  A.  Houghton. 

Intensive  Schooling 

FIVE  years  ago  two  adjoining  school 
districts  in  Lynd  Township,  Lyon 
County,  Minnesota,  each  needed  a  new 
building.  Mr.  .O.  C.  Gregg,  then  state 
superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes, 
suggested  consolidation.  The  question 
was  discussed  for  some  months  among 
the  farmers  and  the  final  vote  was  for 
a  two-room  semi-graded  school.  The 
children  began  to  come  in  to  the  better 
school  from  surrounding  districts  and 
within  two  years  the  building  was  too 
small  to  accommodate  them  all.  This 
year  they  have  a  four-room  graded 
school  which  has 'just  been  put  on  the 
state  list  for  six  hundred  dollars  special 
state  aid.  The  rural  districts  did  not 
receive,  aid  from  the  state. 

Figures  taken  from  the  clerk's  reports 
of  seven  adjoining  rural  districts  shtDw 
that,  last  year,  the  average  cost  per  pupil 
was    a    little    over    thirty    dollars,  the 
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schools  being  open  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  three  days,  while  the  Lynd 
consolidated  school  kept  one  hundred 
and  one  children  in  school  for  an  aver- 
age of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  days  at 
a  cost  of  fifteen  dollars  per  pupil. 

The  transportation  of  pupils  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems.  Each 
family  living  one  and  one-half  miles  or 
more  from  the  school-house  receives 
twenty  dollars  for  the  extra  trouble  of 
sending  the  children  to  school  during 
the  year,  the  district  furnishing  the  barn 
for  their  horses.  Nine  families  were 
paid  in  this  way  last  year  and  at  the  an- 
nual school  meeting  the  plan  was  voted 
a  success  and  five  hundred  dollars  raised 
to  continue  it,  although  all  of  this 
amount  v/ill  not  be  used. 

Increase  of  taxes  did  not  prove  so 
serious  as  the  transportation  question. 
Taxes  did  rise,  but  the  rise  in  value  of 
all  property  in  the  district  more  than 
made  up  for  the  rise  in  taxes.  There  is 
little  dissatisfaction  from  this  source 
now. 

That  the  children  receive  better  train- 
ing is  not  questioned.  Better  equipment, 
better-paid  and  better-trained  teachers 
make  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
consolidated  plan.  On  the  whole,  the 
tax-payers  of  Lynd  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  change  they  made. 

H.  R.  Painter. 

Make  Fewer  Acres  Do  More 

P.,  Indiana,  says  he  is  renting  a 
•  large  place  which  he  is  farming, 
but  he  has  purchased  forty-five  acres 
near  a  large  city,  on  which  he  owes  two 
thousand  dollars.  He  is  in  a  quandary 
as  to  what  he  shall  do,  drop  the  large 
place  and  move  onto  the  small  farm  or 
stay  where  he  is.  If  he  is  doing  well,  he 
would  better  stay  where  he  is,  at  least 
until  he  pays  off  the  debt  on  the  other 
farm.  If  he  is  not  doing  well  or  he  and 
his  family  are  working  too  hard,  it  would 
be  best,  after  this  season,  to  sell  his  im- 
plements and  extra  stock  and  go  to  the 
smaller  farm. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  discovering 
that  they  can  make  two  to  ten  times  as 
much  clear  cash  a  year  farming  a  small 
place  that  they  own  than  farming  a  large 
place  somebody  else  owns.  The  owner 
of  a  tenant  farm  gets  from  one  third  to 
one  half  of  every  penny  a  tenant  farmer 
can  wring  from  the  soil.  A  farmer  once 
said  to  me :  "When  I  fully  understood 
that  half  of  every  penny  I  made  went 
into  the  pocket  of  my  landlord,  I  think 
I  turned  pale.  I  had  worked  tenant 
farms  nearly  ten  years  before  I  saw  the 
light.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  done  farming  as  a  tenant,  if  I  had 
to  get  down  to  one  acre  that  was  my 
own."  He  bought  ten  acres  one  mile 
from  a  large  town  and  began  intensive 
farming  for  himself.  He  grew  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  pop-corn,  cabbage,  turnips, 
melons,  squash,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
grapes,  cherries,  etc.,  and  was  soon  mak- 
ing more  than  he  ever  made  on  the  large 
farm. 

A.  P.  will  have  to  learn  intensive  farm- 
ing on  his  little  farm.  Intensive  farm- 
ing is  doing  ordinary  farm  .  work  so 
thoroughly  that  the  yield  of  the  crops 
grown  is  brought  up  to  a  maximum,  in- 
stead of  an  "average."  Three  fourths 
of  the  land  will  yield  from  a  third  to  a 
half  more  than  it  now  does  when  it  is 
farmed  right.  In  a  few  more  years  the 
slash-and-slather  method  of  farming  will 
disappear  and  the  work  will  be  done 
skilfully  and  thoroughly.  There  will  be 
more  profit  in  such  farming. 

Fred  Grundy. 

Occasional  Notes 

Combination  is  still  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  phosphate  deposit  owners  in 
the  South  met  at  Tampa,  Florida,  Feb- 
ruary 17  and  18  and  formed  an  associa- 
tion which  is  to  meet  annually.  From 
Tampa  alone  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  tons  were  shipped  in  1909.  To 
do  things,  organization  is  essential. 

In  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  field-crop  compe- 
titions under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  creating 
much  interest  in  advanced  methods  of 
farming.  Prize  money  is  granted  by  the 
government  for  increased  yields  and  im- 
proved quality. 

The  Japanese  seed-oyster  of  the  fa- 
mous oyster  districts  of  Hiroshima  is 
being  imported  at  Seattle  for  transplant- 
ing in  the  Willapa  Bay,  Washington. 
The  Japanese  oyster  is  known  as  the 
quick-growing  one  and  is  the"  only  one 
that  is  well  adapted  ,  for  culture  in  the 
cold  Northwestern  waters.    J.  W.,  Jr. 
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Gophers  Hawks 

Weasels  Crows 

Rabbits  Skunks 
A  big  family  of  farm  pests.    The  four -footers  outrun  your  dogs 
—the  others  laugh  at  your  scare-crows. 

But  there's  one  thing  they  can't  get  away  from  and  that  is  a 
bullet  fired  from  a 


Wood  Chucks 
Blue  Jays 
Sparrows 


VISIBLE  LOADING  REPEATING  RIFLE 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Stevens  Favorite  single  shot  rifle. 
Mere  Stevens  sold  because  they  shoot  straighter,  carry  farther  and 
hit  harderon  account  of  the  extreme  care  used  in  our  system  of  accurate  rifling. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  we  will  send  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  List  Price 
S8.00.    Ask  for  Number  70. 

With  this  wonderfully  accurate  Rifle  (which  only  weighs  i%  pounds)  you  can 
send  a  hail  storm  of  lead  into  the  boldest  weasel  or  the  craftiest  fox  that  ever 
robbed  a  hen  coop. 


Two  models:  The  first  takes  fifteen  .22  Short 
cartridges  only.  The  second  takes  any  one  of 
three  cartridges— .22  Short,  .22  Long  and  .22  Long 
Rifle  but  the  greatest  accuracy  is  obtained  in  this 
model  by  using  only  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridges. 
You  see  the  cartridge  go  into  the  chamber — you 
know  w^hen  the  rifle  is  loaded.  You  don't  have  to 


think  whether  you  have  another  shot  or  not!  Each 
cartridge  as  it  comes  out  of  the  magazine  shows 
plainly  before  it  passes  along  into  the  chamber. 
We  guarantee  this  Rifle  to  be  the  most  accurate 
.22  Calibre  Repeater  in  the  world.    Rifled  in  the 

After  the  first  shot  remember  that  you  have  fourteen  more  lightning  shots  without  reloading. 


Stevens  Factory  of  Precision— which  is  celebrated 
for  turning  out  the  most  accurate  rifles  in  the 
world— the  Visible  Repeater  is  one  of  the  verj- 
best  of  the  celebrated  Stevens  family. 
This  Visible  No.  70  is  a  man's  gun  for  man's 
work  but  it  is  light  enough  for  your  boy  to 
use  and  is  a  splendid  rifle  to  practise  with.  With 
this  wonderfully  exact  gun  you  absolutely  know 
that  the  bullet  will  go  just  where  it  is  aimed.  It 
isn't  every  gun  that  will  shoot  straight.  The 
Visible  will  do  its  share  of  the  hitting— it's  up  to 
you  to  do  the  aiming. 


Do  you  want  a  description  of  the  latest  Stevens  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun.'  The 
fastest,  safest,  surest  Repeating  Shotgun  made.  (No.  520.)  List  Price,  $27.00.  Write  now; 
right  now— while  you  remember  it. 

Points  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  &  Trapshooter: 


Write  us  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  shooting  you 
are  most  interested  in  and  we  will  write  a  letter 
of  advice  with  many  valuable  pointers  for  the 
Hunter  and  Sharpshooter.     We  will  give  you 


short  cuts  to  expert  marksmanship,  which 
will  not  only  make  you  a  better  shot  than  you 
already  are  but  will  cut  down  your  ammunition 
bills  as  well. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  735,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Little  Scout  No.  14  

Slevens-Maynard  Jr.  No.  15        .       .       .       .  3.00 

Crack  Shot  No.  16  4.00 

(For  Young  Shooteis.    Accurate  and  made  for  real  work.) 


THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 
List  Prices  of  Stevens  Rifles 

$2.25     Favorite  No.  I  7  (The  Only  Boy's  Rifle  used  by  Men)  $6.00 

Visible  Loader  No.  70  8.00 

Ideal  Rifle  No.   44   (Man'i  heavy  Single  Shot 

Rifle)  10.00 


Watch  Fob  Given  to 

Bicycle  Riders 

Send  your  dealer's  name 
with  4c  postage  and  we 
will  mail  this  hand- 
some fob.  Also  catalog 
illustratingand  pricing 
cur  high-grade 


Indianapolis 

Admitted  by  bicycle 
manufacturers  and 
riders  to  be  the  dest 
made.  Wear  longest, 
ride  easiest  and  are 
most  convenient 
to  repair. 


Address  Bicycle  Tire  Dept. 


Unfailing  Speed 
When  You 
Need     ^     „  , 

Distance 
.     IS  a  real  danger  ^ 
in  farm  emergencies.  ^ 
The  R.  S.  Motorcycle 
eliminates  distance,  sum- 
mons help,  takes  aid  or  mes- 
senger on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
brings  back  the  man  and  the  remedy. 

No  matter  how  urgent  your  need 
—  you  cannot  make  a  call  on  R.  S. 
speed,  power,  reliability  and  endur- 
ance that  the  mighty  R.  S.  engine  can 
not  meet  with  enough  and  to  spare. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  name 
of  nearest  R.S.  agent.  Agents 
wanted  where  we  are  not 
represented. 


READING 

'Standard  co. 

423  Water  Slreal, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  Renowned 
Reading  StandardBicycle^ 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


We  will  ship  you  a 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  witkoui  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  flW  C  APTnnV  DRIPCC  We  sell  the  highest  srrade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
I.U  tr  rHW  mm  rmwC  J  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  Jro  to  S2S  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  cliains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  or  low  prices. 
DmCEl  AOCUirC  tU AUTCn  meachtowaand  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
nlUCIi  AUEnl  I  9  nAN  l  CU  1910  "Ranger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  l>e 
astonished  at  the  «i;i)MC?(rr/w//v  low  prices  ^dtSXG  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  rgio  sample  goin^  to  your  town.    Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer, 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  imGl  yqu  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.   Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  will 
ibe  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC  f^fmCTCD  DBAtfC  tear  wheels,  innertubes,  lamps,  cyclometeis,  parts,  repairs 
I  inCu;  UUjad  I  en  DnfInC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
OO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Lar^e  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  Information.   It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everythingc   Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  B  83,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Way  to  Gain  by  the  Canal 

WE  H.WE  suggested  that  Admiral  Evans'  an.xiety 
regarding    our  ■  merchant    marine    is  rather 
uncalled  for;  but  his  fine  articles  in  Hampton's 
on  the  best  use  to  make  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  the 
niost  thought-provoking  yet  published  on  that  impor- 
tant tonic. 

The  admiral  pleads  for  a  canal  which  shall  be  free 
of  tolls,  a  real  people's  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  He  shows  tliat  if  tolls  are  collected  which 
will  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction,  merchant 
vessels  cannot  use  it.  A  few  might  do  so,  but  that 
no  considerable  number  will,  he  proves  by  figures  deal- 
ing with  the  expense  of  coal  and  labor,  as  against  the 
cost  of  passing  through  the  Panama  ditch. 

This  is  most  important.  We  are  spending  nobody 
knows  how  many  millions  on  the  canal,  but  probably 
well  toward  $400,000,000.  Naval  authorities  say  that 
while  it  will  be  convenient  in  transferring  warships 
from  coast  to  coast  in  time  of  peace,  no  fleet  could 
be  sailed  out  of  it  in  the  face  of  a  foe,  since  there  is 
no  way  for  it  to  emerge  save  in  single  file,  and  even 
a  .small  fleet  in  line  of  battle  outside  could  sink  vessels 
as  fast  as  they  appeared.  Therefore,  if  the  canal  in 
which  we  are  investing  so  much  treasure  is  to  be  of 
any  considerable  use,  it  must  be  of  commercial  utility. 
Our  money  will  be  wasted,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
national  disappointment,  unless  we  can  make  our  money 
back  in  lowered  freight  rates. 

This  Admiral  Evans  thinks  we  can  do  if  we  make 
the  canal  free  of  all  tolls.  He  asserts  that  freight 
miglit  be  brought  from  coast  to  coast  by  ship  through 
a  free  canal  at  one  fourth  the  charges  now  paid  the 
railways.  Most  people  will  say  on  first  thought  that 
perishable  freight  could  not  go  through  the  canal  by 
reason  of  the  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  long  time 
required.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  would  be  only 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  that  is  much  less 
than  the  refrigerator  car  requires.  As  for  the  heat, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  refrigerator  ships 
as  well  as  refrigerator  cars,  and  that  an  enonnous 
tonnage  could  go  with  no  danger  of  damage  and  in 
ordinary  vessels. 


The  managements  of  the  transcontinental  railwaj-s 
doubtless  had  these  things  in  mind  during  the  long 
years  of  their  successful  opposition  to  the  Isthmian 
canal.  Let  nobody  think  that  that  opposition  is  over 
because  we  have  the  canal  within  sight  of  completion. 
Every  chief  engineer  who  made  good  on  the  canal  was 
tempted  away  by  the  railways,  until  Colonel  Goethals, 
an  army  officer,  was  detailed  to  take  charge.  When  the 
railway  people  read  accounts  of  the  way  the  expenses 
of  the  canal  are  running  up,  they  are  doubtless  pleased, 
thinking  that  the  fixed  charges  will  be  so  great  as  to 
keep  rates  through  the  canal  high  enough  to  make  it 
harmless  as  a  competitor  that  would  force  down  trans- 
continental rates. 

The  time  is  past  for  toll  roads  owned  by  the  people. 
We  have  undertaken  to  build  the  canal,  and  we  can 
afford  to  pay  the  interest  on  $400,000,000,  huge  as 
the  sum  is,  rather  than  lose  the  principal.  The  cutting 
of  transcontinental  rates  in  half  will  make  the  trans- 
action a  profitable  one.  A  free  canal  would  give  an 
impetus  to  agricultural  prosperity  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
for  Vi'hich  it  has  long  waited,  and  it  would  give  the 
entire  country  cheaper  oranges,  lemons,  grapes  and 
all  the  varied  products  which  the  coast  produces  for 
us.  In  all  probabilitj'  it  would  cause  readjustments 
of  freight  rates  in  the  mid-continent  regions,  espec- 
ially those  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Furthermore,  the  free  canal  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  to  develop  a  merchant  marine.  For  the  trade 
from  coast  to  coast,  while  carried  on  in  great  ocean 
freighters,  is  in  law  a  coastwise  trade,  and  must  be 
done  in  American  \-essels.  The  British  ships,  whose 
activities  so  vex  the  soul  of  the  good  admiral,  would 
be  out  of  it.  We  should  gradually  build  up  for  the 
Isthmian  trade  a  fleet  of  ships  admirably  adapted  to 
auxiliary  use  in  time  of  war  as  colliers  and  the  like. 
Altogether,  should  we  not  demand  that  the  canal  be 
made  free?    .And  if  not.  why? 


Guesswork  receives  guess  wages. 

On  the  down-hill  jaunt  it  is  no  credit  to  set  the  pace. 

■  The  plants  that  spring  from  the  seeds  of  hate  bear 
bitter  fruit. 

If  people  resemble  what  they  eat,  the  world  shntild 
become  less  hoggish  as  pork  gets  scarcer. 

Half  a  loaf  may  be  better  than  none,  but  it  will  pay 
to  put  in  a  little  more  energy  and  get  a  whole  loaf. 

Rough  lumber  will  make  a  house,  weather-boarding 
a  residence,  architecture  a  mansion — but  only  human 
love  can  make  a  home. 

Feeding  the  dairy  cows  well  one  day  and  giving 
them  a  half  ration  the  next  is  a  plan  that  will  insure 
a  decrease  in  the  milk-flow,  as  well  as  a  falling-off  in 
cow-flesh. 

Food  Riots  in  New  York 

w^E  H.WE  read  of  mobs  marching  through  streets 
howling  "Bread  or  blood !"  but  it  has  not  seemed 
possible  that  such  things  could  ever  happen  in 
Am^erica.  And  yet,  recently,  in  the  congested  East 
Side  districts  of  New  York  City,  there  have  been 
riots  of  protest  against  the  high  price  of  meats.  A 
boycott  against  meats  originated  in  Harlem  and  the 
Bronx  regions  of  the  great  city,  and  spread  to  the  lower 
East  Side.  Being  mostly  confined  to  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation, it  affected  most  strongly  the  dealers  in  "kosher" 
meat,  or  meat  that  is  "clean"  according  to  the  Jewish 
ritual.  From  boycott,  it  intensified  into  combined  boy- 
cott and  riot,  aft'ecting  nearly  all  the  restaurants  and 
shops  where  kosher  meat  is  sold.  Women  were  most 
fanatical,  as  is  the  case  with  most  city  mobs.  They 
poured  kerosene  upon  meat  in  the  hands  of  purchasers 
and  delivery  men,  and  even  entered  shops  and  oiled 
the  meats  in  stock.  The  dealers  closed  their  doors 
and  marched  in  their  turn  on  the  United  Dressed  Beef 
Company,  the  local  concern  of  the  Beef  Trust,  and 
made  such  a  threatening  demonstration  that  the  police 
had  to  be  summoned. 

We  have  never  attached  much  importance  to  these 
boycotts  and  riots  as  movements  likely  to  affect  the 
price  of  live  stock.  Habits  of  eating  are  changed 
permanently  only  through  the  compulsion  of  stern  ne- 
cessity. People  will  not  abstain  from  meats  because 
they  resolve  to  do  so,  but  only  when  they  must,  and 
it  is  tliis  possible  "must''  that  makes  the  food  riots 
of  selfish  concern  to  farmers.  As  indications  of  checked 
consumption  of  meats  through  inability  to  buy,  they 
may  mean  much.  The  increased  cost  of  living  amounts 
to  a  lowering  of  the  actual  wages  of  labor  (not  the 
nominal  wages,  which  may  even  increase),  and  with 
this  coines  that  lowered  standard  of  living  on  tl:e  part 
of  wage-earners  which  makes  for  low  prices  for  farm 
produce.  The  increases  lately  reported  in  the  money 
pay  of  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  may  serve  to 
save  the  situation.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  all  be 
iiTipressed  at  the  thought  of  food  riots  in  .-\merica. 

*    *  * 

Lots  of  folks  are  down  in  their  luck  because  they're 
not  up  in  the  morning. 

If  >ou  expect  the  soil  to  deliver  the  goods,  you 
must  pay  it  the  price  in  advance. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  who  hauled  a  four-hundred- 
pound  hog  to  market  in  an  automobile  remarked  that 
he  received  such  a  price  for  it  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  chauffeur  to  a  trust  magnate. 

^Maiiy  a  farmer  is  ignorantly  selling  the  birthrights 
of  his  sons  and  daughters,  not  as  did  Esau,  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  but  for  a  lack  of  potash  and  other 
fertilizers  to  rejuvenate  the  soil  he  is  robbing. 

A  man  representing  himself  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  has  been  calling  on  farmers  with  the 
intelligence  that  if  they  wished  their  rural  routes 
continued  to  sign  a  petition  to  that  effect  on  a  form 
he  carries.  Later  the  signature  shows  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  check  at  a  local  bank. 


Bluebirds,  Wrens  and  Martins 

'J^HE  blessings  showered  on  us  without  our  efforts  are 
seldom  appreciated.  The  forests  formerly  sent  to 
our  eaves,  our  walls  and  our  hollow  trees  the  wrens, 
bluebirds  and  martins  that  made  the  place  vocal  with 
bird-music — and  we  never  appreciated  them  as  we  now 
do.  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight — aiul 
the  bird  choir  is  a  blessing  of  that  sort. 

That  pest  of  the  laiul,  that  feathered  vermin,  the 
English  sparrow,  is  driving  the  prett};  and  companion- 
able birds  away.  But  we  can  still  do  something  to  keep 
the  old  friends  alive  and  in  some  sort  of  prosperity. 
Wren-houses  may  be  made,  into  which  the  sparrows 
cannot  enter.  Houses  for  bluebirds  and  martins  may 
be  built  and  put  up  where  the  sparrows  can  be  fought 
off  from  them  in  autumn,  winter  and  such  spring  and 
summer  months  as  the  notions  of  the  legitimate  occu- 
pants will  permit.  A  boy  with  one  of  those  air-rifles 
that  shoots  a  double  B  shot  will  make  the  place  one  of 
bad  repute  for  the  sparrows,  and  if  he  never  shoots  at 
any  other  bird,  they  will  gradually  learn  that  the  pop- 
ping of  the  gun  means  nothing  for  them. 

Besides,  the  sparrows  may  be  poisoned.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  bulletin 
on  modes  of  destroying  them.  If  we  should  all  get  to- 
gether and  luove  all  along  the  line  in  a  war  for  the 
extermination  of  the  sparrows,  we  might  not  win  com- 
pletely, but  we  should  make  life  easier  for  the  song- 
birds and  our  farms  much  pleasanter  places  in  which 
to  live.  As  for  the  profit,  there's  that  to  be  figured 
on,  too. 

Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds  ! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams 
As  .in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 

The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door? 

*    ^  * 

It  is  more  important  for  the  farm  to  support  a  home 
than  a  bank  account. 

One  way  to  indorse  our  neighbor's  work  is  to  imitate 
him,  but  it  is  due  him,  as  the  beginner,  first  to  offer 
words  of  commendation  and  in  a  way  get  his  consent. 

A  Vanishing  Postal  Deficit 

'T'HE  administration  proposal  to  raise  the  rates  on 
second-class  mail  was  ostensibly  occasioned  by  a 
deficit  of  $17,480,000  handed  down  from  the  preceding 
}  ear.  On  the  last  of  March,  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock was  able  to  predict  that  all  but  about  $7,00 1,0  "10 
of  this  will  be  wiped  out  this  year.  The  Post-Off.ce 
Department  made  money  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year.  It  made  $2,115,000,  to  be  exact.  It  seems  to  be 
making  more  money  tlian  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  countr}-.  Still,  however,  i\Ir.  Hitchcock  harps 
on  second-class  mail  rates,  and  still  he  is  silent  on 
railwaj'  mail  pay.  "I  am  now  firmly  of  the  opinion," 
says  he,  "that  a  proper  postal  charge  on  periodical 
matter  would  wipe  out  not  only  the  postal  deficit,  but 
would  cause  a  sufficient  surplus  of  receipts  to  warrant 
one-cent  letter  postage." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  his  desire  to  cltcapcn 
letter  postage  to  one  cent,  and  not  any  grudge  at  the 
periodical  press  that  inspires  this  continued  dwelling 
on  the  "proper  charge  on  periodicals."  Everybodj^  but 
the  administration,  however,  seems  of  the  opinion  that 
the  periodicals  are  to  be  credited  with  much  of  the 
lirst-class  mail  on  which  the  department  makes  its 
profits,  and  that  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  depart- 
ment's business  methods  would  result  in  economies 
which  would  make  p.enny  postage  possible  with  no 
change  in  second-class  rates.  No  reputable  periodical 
wants  special  favors  in  the  way  of  rates.  But  they  all 
demand  reforms  in  methods,  following  searching  inves- 
tigation of  the  deficit  and  its  causes.  ^Moreover,  the 
passing  of  the  deficit  will  not  excuse  the  continuance 
of  bad  methods.  The  investigation  and  reorganization 
should  go  on,  anyhow.  Lax  and  antiquated  methods 
and  the  wastes  incident  to  the  mixing  of  machine 
politics  with  postal  business  should  be  eliminated  before 
any  one's  rates  ought  to  be  boosted. 
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THERE  is  some  mild  effort  at  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington, but  nobody  talks  or  thinks  seriously 
about  anything  except  politics  and  the  possibili- 
ties for  next  fall.  In  other  years,  at  this  time,  talk 
has  concerned  the  legislation  and  its  probable  effect  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  party  in  power.  To-day,"  nobody 
seems  to  think  the  doings  of  the  current  congressional 
session  will  have  any  particular  influence;  and,  frankly, 
I  agree  with  everybody. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  cumulation  of  political 
happenings  that  has  prepared  the  public  mind  for 
something  revolTitionary,  and  nobody  seems  to  doubt 
that  it  will  happen.  I  hear  Republicans  on  all  hands 
expressing  the  belief  that  the,  next  house  of  repre- 
sentatives will  be  controlled  by  the  Democrats;  and 
they  don't  even  seem  to  mind  it  much.  It  is  always 
bad  form  to  quote  the  President ;  but  he  has  said  of 
late  to  a  long  list  of  people,  in  substance,  that  he 
expects  the  country  to  elect  a  Democratic  house  the 
coming  autumn,  and  he  feels  that  in  doing  so  it  will 
make  an  unfair  and  premature  judgment  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  believes  that  if  the  next  house  is 
Democratic,  it  will  foreclose  all  his  opportunity  to 
"make  good"  with  the  country.  He  believes  that  if 
he  could  have  four  years  of  opportunity,  he  would 
leave  a«  a  monument,  the  ^greatest.  and  most  effective 
showing  of  constructive  legislation  that  any  President 
has  achieved  since  the  Civil  War.  But,  sincerely  be- 
lieving all  this,  the  President  also  anticipates  that  his 
party  will  lose  in  the  autumn  elections ;  that  it  will 
not  have  another  chance  during  the  administration ; 
and  that  there  is  serious  prospect  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent will  be  a  Democrat. 

These  are  plain  statements  of  fact,  so  well  recog- 
nized and  so  constantly  talked  about  in  Washington 
that  nobody  regards  them  as  in  any  wise  seriously, 
confidential.  President  Taft  is  utterly  discouraged 
with  the  country's  attitude  of  mind.  He  considers  that 
the  tariff  legislation  has  been  utterly  misrepresented 
to  the  country,  that  the  press  ha's  been  hostile  with- 
out cause  and  that  his  side  has  not  been  anywhere 
stated.  Indeed,  I  violate  no  .confidence  in  stating 
that  the  President  has  been  more  than  once  quoted 
lately  as  saying  that  if  there  were  a  way  out  of  it  all, 
he  would  be  glad  to  quit  and  get  out.  He  knows  there 
is  no  way.  No  President  has  ever  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Taft  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  establish  a  precedent 
of  that  kind.  He  is  going  courageously  ahead,  keep- 
ing up  a  good  front  and  hoping  that  the  turn  of  events 
will  bring  a  situation  in  which  his  administration  may 
yet  be  tardily  done  the  justice  that  he  firmly  feels  has 
thus  far  been  denied  to  him. 

"T^HE  President's  cabinet  is  reputed  to  be  gravely 
aft'ected  with  the  inevitable  disaffection  incident  to 
a  discouraging  political  situation.  There  have  been  in- 
sistent reports  that  Secretary  Knox  and  Secretary 
MacVeagh  are  anxious  to  leave  and  that  Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock  will  not  remain  long.  None  of 
these  stories  seems  to  have  much  foundation,  though 
politicians  are  agreed  that  the  cabinet  has  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  slack  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Secretary  of  State  Knox  resigned  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  from  Pennsylvania,  which  he  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  hold  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  enter 
the  cabinet.  It  was  explained  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Taft  had  declared  that  Mr.  Knox  was  to  be  a  real 
premier — a  chief  adviser — a  lieutenant  and  right  hand 
of  the  President  in  making  policies.  If  Mr.  Knox 
expected  any  such  new  eminence  in  the  cabinet,  he 
must  be  a  disappointed  man.  Far  beyond  all  others 
of  his  official  family,  Mr.  Taft  has  taken  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  to  his  bosom  and  to  his  con- 
fidence. This  is  reputed  greatly  to  have  miffed  Mr. 
Knox,  and  without  doubt  it  has  offended  the  sensi- 
bilities of  many  people  in  and  out  of  Congress  who 
are  narrow  enough  to  fail  to  understand  how  a  Wall 
Street  lawyer,  as  Mr.  Wickersham  had  been  all  his 
life  tmtil  he  entered  the  cabinet,  could  well  change 
front  so  completely  as  to  be  an  effective  prosecutor 
of  about  everything  in  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Wickersham, 
in  short,  has  been  an  unpopular  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Knox's  foreign  program,  as  to 
Nicaragua  and  Manchuria,  has  not  pleased  the  public. 
The  administration's  tariff'  law  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally unpopular,  and  the  railroad  bill  of  the  pres- 
ent session"  has  befen  violently '«ittaci<e''d.,  ,  <  }'-i>ii  if;,^ 
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All  this  was  nebulous  and  vague  until  the  returns 
came  \\x  from  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  and  from  the  Rochester  district  in 
New  York.  Less  than  two  years  ago  each  district 
elected  a  Republican  to  the  House  by  immense  majori- 
ties, the  Massachusetts  district  by  fourteen  thousand, 
the  New  York  district  by  ten  thousand.  Now,  each 
of  them  has  so  far  reversed  itself  as  to  have  elected  a 
Democrat  by  large  majorities.  Likewise,  only  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  a  Missouri  district  in  an  extra  election 
turned  up  the  largest  Democratic  majority  it  had 
shown  in  a  decade,  despite  that  nothing  like  a  full 
vote  was  polled. 

These  things  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  as  merely 
local  and  sporadic  manifestations ;  and  nobody  regards 
them  longer  in  that  light. 

The  feeling  of  impending  disaster  to  the  Republi- 
cans might  not  have  been  so  weighty,  however,  but 
for  some  things  which  took  place  right  on  the  heels 
of  the  election  in  the  Rochester  district.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  announcement  by  Senator  Aldrich,  of 
Rhode  Island,  that  he  will  not  again  be  a  candidate 
and  to  the  letter  issued  by  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine, 
saying  that  he  is  withdrawn  as  an  aspirant  for  re- 
election. 

^      j!;  ^ 

.  o  ENATOR  Hale  is  the  putative  and  Senator  Aldrich  the 
actual  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate. 
Hale  is  leader  under  the  Senate  tradition  which  makes 
the  oldest  senator,  in  point  of  service,  of  the  majority 
party,  the  chairman  of  the  caucus  of  his  party,  head  of 
the  steering  committee  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Committees.,  By  virtue  of  that  last  position,  Hale 
determines,  practicallj',  the  make-up  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee list  of  the  upper  body ;  and  that  means  that 
he  controls  the  color  and  attitude  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization. Of  course,  Aldrich  and  Hale  have  long 
divided  the  powers  and  the  honors  of  the  Republican 
leadership.  The  tariff'  session  brought  the  first  real 
revolt  against  their  domination.  They  won  at  all 
points;  but  a  short  year  afterward  we  see  them  sim- 
ultaneously withdrawing  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion at  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  sensation  caused  in 
Washington  by  the  announcement  on  the  same  day  that 
these  two  leaders  were  to  retire.  The  insurgent  Re- 
publicans in  Maine  have  been  fighting  hard  for  a  year 
to  defeat  Hale,  whose  successor  will  be  chosen  by  the 
legislature  elected  the  coming  autumn.  They  had  made 
such  progress  that  they  were  already  confidently  claim- 
ing the  victory,  when  Flale  withdrew.  Likewise,  in 
Rhode  Island,  although  they  knew  the  Republican 
gerrymander  of  the  state  and  the  ancient  town  system 
of  districting  gave  them  no  chance,  the  anti-Aldrich 
forces  were  organized  and  determined  that  they  would 
cast  a  big  majority  of  their  state's  votes  against 
Aldrich,  just  by  way  of  showing  that  they  wanted  to 
repudiate  him,  even  if  they  could  not  actually  rid  them- 
selves of  him.  For  you  must  understand  that,  as  Rhode 
Island  is  districted,  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  people,  dis- 
tributed among  the  small  country  districts,  are  able  to 
elect  a  majority  of  the  legislature  and  determine  who 
shall  be  the  senator,  while  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of 
them  get  no  hearing  at  all. 

5[c       ^  ^ 

T^HE  Hale  withdrawal  is  accepted  as  sincere.    But  no- 
body believes  that  Aldrich  is  really  out  of  the  Rhode 
Island  race.    The  expectation  is  that  he  will  keep  his 
personality  out,  allow  the  anti-Aldrich  fight  to  die  out 
and   then,   after   the    Republicans   have  comfortably 
elected  a  majority  of  the  next  legislature,  will  become 
a  candidate  again  "under  strong  pressure  of  demand 
from  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,"  and  be  elected 
to  succeed  himself. 
To  have  these  two  Senate  leaders  retire  together, 
"'Howe^e'rJ  ' is  feitual"' 'ilmbSt  to  the-  accomptishnten* -■••of 


revolution.  Senator  D.plliver  stated  the  case  literally 
when,  being  asked  who  would  "get  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship," he  replied:  "Oh,  we  are  going  to  take  that  in- 
teresting old  garment  out,  wrap  it  in  moth-balls  and 
consign  it  to  the  mercies  of  a  tender  oblivion.  There 
will  not  be  any  more  leadership.  The  Senate  will  try 
running  itself  and  doing  its  own  business." 

The  Senate  after  March  4,  1911,  is  going  to  be  a 
radically  different  body.  The  Republicans  will  lose  a 
number  of  members  to  the  Democrats,  and  the  con- 
servative or  pro-Aldrich  Republicans  will  lose  several 
more  to  the  radical  or  progressive  faction.  After  these 
changes  are  made,  the  combination  of  insurgent  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  will  have  a  comfortable  ma- 
jority. But,  of  course,  when  that  situation  arises,  the 
effort  to  force  united  action  between  the  progressive 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  will  be  vastly  more 
difficult  than  in  the  past. 

The  marvelous  geographic  differences  between  po- 
litical conditions  east  and  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  are  among  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  national  situation. 

East  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  fight  is  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  There  is  no  effective, 
organized  insurgent  Republican  fight  for  control  within 
the  party.  Disaffected  Republicans,  with  no  apparent 
hope  of  wresting  control  of  their  own  party  from  the 
old  organizations,  quietly  vote  with  the  Democrats,  as 
they  did  in  the  Massachusetts  district  which  elected 
Foss,  and  in  the  New  York  district  which  elected 
Havens.  That  is  what  they  are  going  to  do  the  coming 
fall  all  through  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania., New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  for  the  greater  part, 
according  to  advices,  in  Ohio.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  the  states  west  of  there,  the  in- 
surgent Republicans  will  fight  for  control  within  their 
party,  and  where  they  are  able  to  control  the  nomina- 
tions, will  secure  a  vast  number  of  votes  from  liberal 
Democrats. 

In  Indiana  and  the  states  to  the  westward  the  old- 
line,  or  "stand-pat,"  Republicans  will  for  the  greater 
part  be  the  irregulars-^the  ones  who  will  joiii  with  the 
Democrats,  in  order  to  defeat  liberal  Republicans.  East 
of  Indiana  the  reverse  will  be  true,  with  thousands  of 
progressive  Republicans  joining  the  Democrats  to  turn 
out  Republicans  who  are  suspected  of  being  too  con- 
servative. 

Out  of  it  all  the  Democrats  will  probably  carry  the 
new  house.  The  Republicans  will  gain  a  considerable 
number  of  insurgents,  of  the  Norris-Murdock-Cummins- 
La  Follette  stripe;  and  they  will  lose  some  regulars  of 
the  Cannon  persuasion. 

*    *  * 

A  LREADY  the  Democrats  in  the  House  are  quarreling 
over  their  own  policy  in  the  next  Congress.  Ex- 
pecting to  get  control,  they  want  to  make  it  as  effective 
as  possible.  There  are  jealousies  and  rivalries  among 
various  aspirants  for  the  speakership,  but  Champ  Clark, 
of  Missouri,  the  present  leader  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  house,  seems  likely  to  win  the  caucus  nomination 
of  his  party  and  become  the  speaker  of  the  House. 
That  will  make  him  a  serious  presidential  possibility, 
along  with  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York  City ;  Govern- 
or Harmon,  of  Ohio;  Governor  Marshall,  of  Indiana, 
and  no  doubt  Mr.  Bryan,  whose  friends  believe  he  is 
not  yet  to  be  counted  entirely  out  of  the  situation. 

The  Republican  situation  is  conceded  to  depend 
greatly  on  what  ex-President  Roosevelt  will  do  when 
he  comes  home.  .  Many  Republicans  believe  it  is  possi- 
ble that  Roosevelt  may  run  for  Congress  in  the  Oyster 
Bay  district,  announce  himself  a  candidate  for  speaker 
and  carry  the  House  for  the  Republicans  with  his  own 
personality  and  popularity.  I  think  it  safe  to  set  such 
suggestions  down  as  pure  vaporings.  Mr.  RooSevelt, 
according  to  the  best  advices,  will  take  very  little  part 
in  the  autumn  campaign.  He  has  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Republican  factional  line ;  and  he  left 
America  last  spring  a  good  deal  displeased  with  the 
treatment  that  had  been  accorded  to  him  by  President 
Taft.  Of  that  there  is  now  no  doubt  whatever.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  strong  party  man  and  whatever  he  does 
will  be  done  with  the  interest  of  his  party  in  mind; 
but  the  interest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  possible  President 
from  1913  to  1917  will  also  be  kept  in  the  considera- 
tion, and  it  need  be  no  surprise  if  the  Macedonian  call 
goes  -up  to  Roosevelt  for  help  in  the  autumn  campaign, 
and  brings-very  feeble  and  ineffectual  response. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


Page  County  Ideal  for  Its  Rural  Schools 

By  Jessie  Field,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 


I GREW  up  on  a  farm  and  attended  country  school  ur.til 
my  teacher  told  me  one  spring  morning  that  she 
thought  I  had  learned  all  I  could  there  and  advised  me 
to  go  on  to  high  school.  So  that  night  after  supper  I  said 
to  my  father,  "Teacher  says  I've  learned  all  I  can  in  the 
country  school.  Won't  you  let  me  start  to  high  school  ?" 
RIy  father  looked  up  from  his  paper  at  his  little  brown- 
eyed  tomboy  of  a  daughter  and  laughed  heartily,  saying, 
'■\Vh\%  yes,  start  to-morrow."    To  him  the  very  idea  that 

his  girl  had  learned  already  all  there  was  to  be  learned  in  the  country  school — of 
which,  by  the  way,  he  had  been  director  for  jears  and  years — was  a  good  joke. 
I  believe  now  that  it  was. 

But  he  had  told  me  I  could  start  to  town  school  in  the  morning  and,  in  all 
seriousness,  I  took  him  at  his  word.  Bright  and  early  in  the  morning  I  was  up 
getting  my  feet  into  unaccustomed  shoes  and  stockings  and  trying  to  make  my 
cropped  hair  stay  parted  in  the  middle,  instead  of  on  the  side  as  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wearing  it,  for,  you  see,  it  was  a  very  strange  and 
wonderful  event  to  venture  into  this  unknown  world — the  towri 
high  school.  I  think  mother  understood  and  was  glad  that  I 
wanted  to  go  on,  for  she  did  not  laugh,  she  only  said,  "Andrew 
IS  going  to  town  this  morning  with  a  load  of  cobs.  You  could 
ride  with  him  if  you  are  ready."  So,  with  my  pink  sunbonnet 
tied  securely — very  securely,  so  that  it  would  not  pull  off  and 
liang  down  my  back  as  it  always  wanted  to  do — and  my  dinner- 
pail  in  hand,  I  climbed  onto  the  load  of  cobs  and,  on  reaching 
town,  braved  the  superintendent's  office  and  came  home  that 
night  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of  high-school  life. 

I  walked  the  two  miles  to  town  usually,  often  stopping  at 
the  corner  near  the  country  school.     Sometimes  to  wish  very 
much  that  I   was  back  there.     Sometimes  to   help   my  small 
brother  fight  his  battles,   for  I   always  thought  the  big  boys 
"picked  on  him."    After  I  was  past  this  corner  I  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  happy  to  be  once  more  in  the  count^^^    I  would 
skip  over  the  hiils  to  the  dear  "Sunnyside  Farm"  with  its  silver- 
leafed  maple  trees.    And  I  would  wish  that  one  never  learned 
so  much  that  they  had  to  leave  the  beautiful  country  and  go  to 
town  school.    And  my  father — the  fun  always  twinkled  in  his 
e^'es  over  my  starting  to  high  school,  until 
I  brought  home  a  card  that  said  I  ranked 
first  in  my  big  class.     After  that  they  still 
twinkled,  but  in  a  diiterent  wa}'. 

I  earned  my  own  way  through  college, 
stopping  to  teach  country  school  for  part  of 
it,  when  I  was  old  enough.  But  when  I 
graduated  from  college,  the  larger  salaries 
offered  in  city  work  attracted  me,  so  I  took 
up  high-school  work  and  later  became  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  the  West.  From  there  I 
was  called  back  by  the  people  to  help  with 
the  schools  of  Page  County  in  Iowa. 

I  tell  you  this  so  that  you  may  know  me 
better  and  so  understand  why  I  am  so  anx- 
ious that  the  country  boy  and  girl  should 
have  a  "square  deal"  in  school  matters.  Why, 
I  believe  that  every  countrj-  boy  and  girl  _  is 
entitled  to  a  chance  for  an  education  at  least 
equal  to  that  offered  to  any  child  in  our  land. 
I  was  a  country  girl.    I  loved  the  country.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  countr}-  woman  now.  I 
believe  in  country  people.    I  believe  in  country 
boys  and  girls.    I  believe  in  country  schools.    I  be- 
lieve your  boy  and  your  girl  can  make  no  better 
decision   for  future  usefulness  and  happiness  than 
to  decide  to  stay  on  the  farm  and,  v/ith  high  ideals 
of  living  and  intelligent  methods  of  agriculture,  to 
develop  all  its  great  possibilities. 

So  much  for  what  I  believe.  This  story  is  to 
tell  you  how  teachers,  people  and  superintendent 
have  put  this  belief  into  practice,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  bring  better  opportunities  to  other  coun- 
try boys  and  girls.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done 
to  make  our  school  houses  and  grounds  more  at- 
tractive, pleasant  and  healthful.  How  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  teachers  who  believe  in  the  coun- 
try'— teachers  who  refuse  town  positions  in  order  to 
stay  by  their  country  schools.  Last,  I  will  tell  you 
what  things  we  are  teaching  in  our  country  schools 
that  relate  to  the  farm  and  the  real,  home  life  of 
the  boys  and  giris.  And  these  things  we  have  done 
will  all  be  things  that  are  practical,  inexpensive  and 
which  can  easily  be  done  in  any  country  school  in 
America. 

Coming  from  city  work  in  the  West  where  there 
are  modern  buildings  of  beautiful  architecture,  san- 
itary precautions  of  every  kind  and  the  best  equip- 
ments, the  first  thing  that  struck  me  when  visiting 
the  schools  in  Page  Cotmty  was  that  the  school 
buildings  and  grounds  would  be  much 
better  if  the  country  boys  and  girls  were 
to  have  a  "square  deal." 

There  were  school-grounds  without 
trees,  without  fences ;  school-houses 
without  paint.  Sometimes  there  were 
holes  in  the  foundation,  dingy  walls  and 
other  signs  of  neglect.  Yet  the  ground 
in  the  school-house  yard  .  was  fertile — 
for  the  weeds  found  no  trouble  in  grow- 
ing— and  there  was  every  possibility  of 
making  beautiful  things  grow  there. 
And  everybody  knows  that  to  keep  build- 
ings painted  and  in  repair  is  cheaper 
than  to  let  them  run  down.  I  know 
that's  true.  I've  watched  as  I  traveled 
around  my  county  and  it  never  fails. 
Good  corn  crops,  a  big  bank  account 
and  a  beautiful  well-kept  home  go  to- 
gether. Poor  crops,  mortgages  and 
tumble-down,  unpainted,  neglected  build- 
ings are  inseparable. 

One  of  my  first  investments  was  a 
good  camera.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
people  were  so  used  to  seeing  the  tumble- 
down fences,  the  unpainted  school- 
houses  and  all  the  rest  that  they  really 
didn't  notice  it.  Some  good  photographs 
showing  contrasts  would  help  them  see. 
Pictures  of  neat  school-houses  and  of 
the  "shiftless"  kind ;  of  school-grounds 
with  trees  and  without;  of  coal-houses 


A  story  of  vital  interest  to  parents  and 
teachers,  telling  how  to  give  country  boys 
and  girls  a  square  deal  in  education  and, 
by  so  doing,  to  create  in  them  a  love  for 
the    best   place   in    the   world — the  farm. 


For  the  sake  of  a  country  child 


Starting  a  garden  on  a  country  school-ground 


Room  for  a  playground  where  the  children  make  merry 


A  class  of  boys  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  a  tulip-bed 


well  built  and  poorly  built;  of  well-equipped  school  inte- 
riors and  the  opposite,  were  published  in  the  local  papers. 

Always  for  the  views  of  good  conditions  the  name  of 
the  school  was  given  and  appreciative  recognition  of  the 
work  of  teacher,  parents  and  directors  given.  The  pictures 
of  poor  conditions  were  never  labeled  as  to  their  locality — 
but  somehow  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged  invariably 
seemed  to  recognize  them.  So  the  camera,  with  the  help 
of  the  local  press,  has  been  a  good  missionar}'  and  never 
failed  to  secure  results.  This  line  of  work  has  been  strengthened  this  year  by  add- 
ing a  portable  stereopticon  to  the  equipment  of  the  office. 

Arbor  Day  has  been  set  aside  as  a  day  for  real  work  Schools  organize  for 
this.  The  day  is  spent  in  carrying  away  cinder-piles,  raking  the  yard,  planting 
seeds,  \ines  and  shrubbery,  and  thoroughly  scrubbing  and  cleaning  the  house. 
The  work  of  the  day  is  reported  to  me  by  the  children  of  the  school.  Usually 
some  recognition  of  the  work  done  is  sent  out — bulbs  or  seeds  or  shrubbery  ob- 
tained  from  local  nurserymen  or  seedsmen. 

The  following  is  a  report  sent  in  by  a  pupil : 

Arbor  Day  at  Fairview 

.■\t  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  our  teacher,  Mrs.  Rilla  Waugh,  and 
her  seventeen  scholars  met  at  Fairview,  surrounded  with  small 
trees,  bushes,  vines,  flower-seed,  garden-seed,*  wash-rags,  pails, 
brooms,  hoes  and  rakes,  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  celebrate 
Arbor  Day  on  that  bright,  sunshiny,  cool  morning. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  plant  the  trees,  bushes  and 
plants  so  that  they  would  not  wilt.  Then  we  cleaned  the  yard, 
raked  it  and  swept  it  niceh".  Afterward  we  made  flower  beds 
and  gardens.  The  flowers  we  planted  were  pinks,  Johnn3'-jump- 
ups,  asters,  marigolds,  poppies,  peonies,  sweet  peas,  blue  and 
yellow  flags,  bridal  wreath,  two  or  three  lilac-bushes,  fifteen 
rose-bushes,  a  snowball-bush  and  live-forever.  \\'e  also  started 
three  house  plants — a  feverfew,  some  English  violets  and  a  begonia. 

We  then  set  out  wild  cucumber-vines  so  they  would  climb 
over  the  outbuildings.  One  flower-bed  was  made  with  a  brick 
iiorder,  the  other  two  being  made  of  planks.  The  two  gardens 
were  planted  with  corn,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  strawberry  and 

  raspberr}-  plants. 

We  did  not  plant  so  very  many  trees  this 
\-ear,  only  two  plum-trees  and  four  peach- 
trees,  for  there  are  ninetj^-four  large  trees  on 
our  grounds  now. 

}.Iany  years  ago,  when  the  country  was 
new,  Hon.  S.  E.  Field  set  out  all  these  except 
two,  and  now  Mrs.  Waugh  teaches  the  chil- 
dren to  have  much  respect  and  gratitude  to 
him  for  this  kind  act. 

After  our  refuse  was  all  burned  and 
everything  finished  outdoors,  we  went  into 
the  school-house  and  cleaned  it  up  nicely. 
We  washed  the  woodwork,  pictures  and  desks. 
Our  stove  came  in  for  a  share  of  improve- 
ment and  wears  a  shining  black  face. 

After  scrubbing  our  floors,  outbuildings 
and  sidewalks  and  seeing  to  all  the  small 
things,  we  went  home  very  tired,  but  we  had 
all  done  our  best  for  our  school  on  that  love- 
ly spring  day. 

Every  \-ear,  also,  a  report  is  made  by  the 
teacher  of  the  permanent  improvements  made 
by  the  school.    Three  county  meetings  of  school  di- 
rectors and  officers  have  been  held  to  discuss  school 
problems  and  have-  been  very  well  attended. 

When  we  make  improvements,  we  make  them  as 
good  and  as  permanent  as  possible.  We  believe  in 
cement  walks;  the  best  jacketed  stoves  or,  better 
still,  a  furnace;  strong,  durable  woven-wire  fence 
on  three  sides  and  posts  with  cable  or  gas-pipe  in 
front,  and  the  posts  painted.  Inside,  the  best  and 
most  up-to-date  maps;  slate  blackboard;  the  latest 
edition  of  an  international  dictionary,  calcimined 
walls  or,  if  they  have  already  been  papered,  some 
plain  attractive  wall-paper;  single  seats  of  the  strong- 
est construction ;  sectional  bookcases  that  can  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the  library  grows, 
filled  with  only  good,  wholesome  books;  a  porcelain 
sink  or  bowl  with  a  drain-pipe  leading  outdoors  and 
a  drinking-tank  with  individual  drinking-cups.  Not 
one  of  these  things  can  a  country  school  afford  to 
be  without.  They  will  not  only  be  money-savers,  but 
will  make  j^our  school  mean  more  to  ^our  boy  and 
girl,  make  them  care  more  for  school  property  and 
for  the  country,  bring  to  you  better  teachers  and  be 
a  source  of  pride  for  the  entire  communit}-. 

We  have  had  considerable  success  with  Dutch 
bulb  gardens  on  our  country  school-grounds.  They 
grow  easily  and  blossom  before  any  of  the  schools 
close.  One  fall  I  distributed  six  thou- 
sand tulip  bulbs  among  the  schools. 
The  children  planted  and  cared  for 
them,  and  the  next  spring  the  blossoms 
were  rapturously  enjoyed  by  them.  I 
had  hardly  realized  that  children  could 
love  flowers  so  well. 

One  spring  morning  as  I  drove  up 
to  one  of  my  schools  the  children 
greeted  me  with,  "You'll  think  we  have 
a  pretty  tulip-bed."  "Come  and  see  our 
tulips.''  And  surrounded  by  teacher  and 
pupils  I  was  hurried  to  see  them.  They 
were  beautiful,  a  gold  and  crimson  mass 
of  blossoms. 

In  this  school  is  a  boy  in  whom  I 
am  much  interested.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  his 
father  is  a  rough  coal-miner.  The  boy 
is  the  natural  product  of  such  surround- 
ings. He  would  swear  like  a  trooper 
and  had  used  tobacco  since  he  could 
remember,  ^^'hen  his  teacher,  after  hav- 
ing talked  to  him  about  the  sin  of  swear- 
ing, found  him  at  it  again,  she  said, 
"Walter,  I  have  talked  to  you  about 
swearing  and  it  seems  you  have  forgot- 
ten again.  I  think  I'll  have  to  whip 
you  for  it  this  time."  The  boy  answered, 
"I  just  as  soon  you'd  lick  me  and  lick 
me  hard  if  it  will  make  me  remember 
[concluded  on  page  26] 
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The  Missing  Letters 

FOR  a  long  time,  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
'  lie  school  on  Main  Street  have  been 
so  intent  upon  deciphering  a  broken 
fence  sign,  that  Mrs.  Wiggs,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  says  the  puzzle  must 


be  guessed,  the  fence  removed  or  the 
school  closed.  Can  our  puzzlists  tell 
what  letters  were  painted  upon  the 
broken  boards  ? 

Of  course,  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  puzzle,  but  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  the  fence  was  demolished  by  the 
accident  to  the  fire  chief's  automobile 
over  a  year  ago. 


Deeply  Injured 


Her  eyes  were  wild,  her  hair  was  in 
disorder,  her  face  was  flushed,  her  hands 
were  clenched.  She  was  a  deeply  in- 
jured, desperate  woman. 

"Oh,  cruel  one,"  she  cried,  in  anguished 
tones,  '"I  have  borne  with  you  too  long! 
You  have  injured  the  very  foundations 
of  my  being.  Day  by  day  you  have  tor- 
tured me,  and  yet  I  could  not  bear  to 
give  you  up.  When  first  we  met,  how 
your  ease  and  polish  attracted  me ! 
When  you  became  my  own,  how  many 
friends  envied  me !  Yet  your  under- 
standing is  too  small  for  my  large  soul. 
You  are  opposed  to  my  advancing  my- 
self. You  have  ruined  my  standing  in 
society.  Tf  we  had  never  met,  I  might 
ha^e  walked  in  peace.  So  begone.  We 
part  forever." 

There  was  a  moment's  convulsive 
breathing,  a  gritting  of  teeth  and  a  sharp 
sigh.  It  was  all  over.  By  a  supreme 
effort  she  had  removed  her   ? 

Concealed  Geography 

In  the  following  sentences  the  name 
of  some  town  or  country  is  concealed 
between  two  words.  Can  you  guess  the 
answers? 

54.  They  have  nice  sweet  potatoes  at 
Parker's. 

55.  She  looked  very  trim  in  India  rub- 
ber boots. 

56.  The  major,  seizing  a  can  of  kero- 
sene, gallantly  dashed  forward.  (Coun- 
try. ) 

57.  Some  men  would  lag  at  heaven's 
gate. 

58.  December  lingering  chills  the  lap 
of  May. 

59.  Do  you  keep  your  clothes  in  the 
attic  or  in  the  cellar? 

60.  He  ran  down  the  street  with  the 
mob  at  his  heels. 

61.  If  you  would  make  your  lawns 
s.vmmetrical,  cut  tall  trees  off  and  leave 
the  short  ones. 

62.  He  rode  a  camel  bare-back  through 
the  cit)f,  to  the  consternation  of  the  peo- 
ple.    (An  island.) 

63.  In  Milan  singers  of  note  love  to 
congregate. 

64.  The  animal  taken  was  all  cut  and 
bruised.    (An  island.) 

65.  A  Tartar  rag  on  a  Russian  flag  is 
the  Cossack  signal  of  revolt. 

66.  An  ape  ruined  my  rose-bush. 
(Country.) 

67.  Was  it  a  lynx,  are  you  sure  of  it? 
( Country. ) 

68.  1  never  sail  lest  I  should  upset. 

69.  Ten  to  one  I  dare  do  it.  (Lake.) 

Brain  Sharpeners 

What  would  you  call  a  boy  who  eats 
all  the  green  melons  he  can  get?  He  is 
what  we  call  a  pains-taking  youngster. 

What  is  an  eavesdropper?    An  icicle. 

Why  is  a  neglected  damsel  like  a  fire 
,  that  has  gone  out?  Because  she  has  not 
a  spark  left. 

Why  are  bells  used  to  call  people  to 
church?  Because  they  have  an  inspire- 
ring  influence. 

What  is  that  whidi  goes  up  the  hill 
and  down  the  hill  and  yet  stands  still? 
The  road. 

When  is  a  bill  like  a  gun  ?  When  it  is 
presented  and  discharged. 


Poetical  Decapitations 

Here  is  an  odd  little  bit  of  decapita- 
tion, where  the  removal  of  the  first  let- 
ter, then  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
in  the  three  missing  words  makes  the 
meaning  clear : 

The  lilies  on  the  bank  are   , 


While  in  our  little  bark  we're 
Our  course  to  favoring  breezes  - 
Like  birds  upon  the   . 

With  lily-pads  the  oars  are 


As  eager  hands  the  blossoms 
Each  shouts,  "Dull  care  away  - 
And  echo  answers,  "  ." 

It  seems  to  me  a  strange   , 


That  we  should  pay  so  great   -, 

For  trifles  like  a  little  — — ; 
Or  such  a  common^  thing  as   ! 

A  Clever  Cutting  Puzzle 

Checkers  is  almost  a  national  game 
among  the  Scottish  people,  who  devote 
as  much  time  to  it  as-  others  do  to 
bridge  or  whist.  A  party  of  excursion- 
ists from  Glasgow  got  caught  on  a  train 
without  a  checker-board,  so  they  gave 
"saxpence"  to  a  poor  woman  to  allow 
them  to  play  a  few  gaines  on  a  checkered 
patch  on  her  shawl.  It  was  an  odd- 
shaped  patch,  as  here  shown,  with  two 
of  the  squares  misplaced : 
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Show  how  to  cut  the  above  irregular 
form  into  pieces  wnich  will  fit  together 
so  as  to  form  a  perfect  eight  by  eight 
checker-board. 

Speaking  of  cher'-efs  suggests  a  puz- 
zle which  may  prov.-  of  interest  to  rriany 
of  our  readers,  for  it  is  almost  safe  to 
say  that  every  one  is- possessed,  of  some 
knowledge  of  this  widely-known  puzzle : 
What  is  the  shortest  possible  game 
wherein  one  player  defeats  his  opponent? 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  March 
1 0th  Issue 

In  the  apple-woman's  puzzle  Mrs. 
Jones  lost  21  cents. 

The  answer  to  the  rebus  is  "rail." 

Answers  to  Eyojution  Puzzles :  Cat 
to  dog:  Cat,' cot,  cog,  dog.  Boy  to  man: 
Boy,  bay,  ban,  man.  Wood  to  coak 
Wood,  wool,  cool,  coal.  Lion  to  lamlK 
Lion,  limn,  limb,  -lamb.  Hate  to  love: 
Hate,  have,  hove,  love.  Warm  to  cold,' 
Warm,  worm,  word,  wold,  cold.  FiA 
to  meat :  Fish,  fist,  fiat,  feat,  meat.  Mofe 
to  less :  More,  lore,  lose,  loss,  less.  Fire 
to  cold:.  Fire,  fore,  cor-e,  cord,  cold. 
Ride  to  walk :  Ride,  wide,  wade,  wale, 
walk. 

Answer  to  Missing- Word  Anagram  : 
A  vile  old  woman  on  evil  bent 
Put  on  her  veil  and  away  she  went. 
"Levi,"  she  cried,  as  she  went  on  her 
way, 

"How  are  we  going  to  live  to-day?" 
Answer  to  The  Hindoo  Flower  Trick : 


Many  correct  answers  to  all  of  the  puz- 
zles were  received  and  prize  puzzle 
books  have  been  mailed  to  them  for 
their  clever  work.  Fifty  books,  contain- 
ing the  finest  collection  of  puzzles  ever 
issued,  will  be  distributed  among  those 
sending  the  best  answers  to- Sam  Loyd, 
Box  826,  New  York  City,-  -  ■ 
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T  OOK  at  this — the  illustration  represents  what  you  can  do 
with  Jap-a-lac — a  scratched  and  scarred  refrigerator  trans- 
formed so  that  it  looks  like  new.    Which  one  does  yours  look 
like?    You'll  be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to 
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REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Jap-a-lac  can  be  used  on  anything  of  wood  or  metal  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Made  in  seventeen  beautiful  colors,  and  Natural  or  clear. 

The  Jap-a-lac  Model  Floor  Graining  Process  solves  the  problem  of  "What 
shall  I  do  with  my  old  carpeted  floor  to  make  it  sanitary  and  refined?" 
Your  painter  can  do  it  at  little  expense  or  you  can  do  it  yourself.  Insist  on 
Jap-a-lac.    For  sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug  Dealers. 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  containing  interesting  information 
and  beautiful  color  card.  Free  on  request.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  Jap-a-lac,  send  us  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  and 
we  will  send  a  free  sample,  quarter-pint  can  of  any  color 
(except  Gold  which  is  25c)  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 


Our  Green  Label  Line 
of  clear  varnishes  is 
tile  tlighest  quality 
manufactured.  Its  use 
insures  perfect  results. 
Asit  your  paint  dealer. 


THE  JAP  CHAP" 


The  Glidden  Varnish  Company 

,    5520  Glidden  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Jap-a-lac  is  like  Uncle  Sam's  gold  certificates,  it's  the  standard. 


Pon't  Throw  it  Awa; 


Ttey  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensil-^— tin. 
<^  brass,  copper,  graniteware.  hot  water  bags, 
etc.   No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.    Any  one 
I         can  use  them;  fit  any  surface;  three  million 
j  in  use.   Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
"  pkff.  assorted  ai^es,  2.>c  postpaiil.  Agents  wniited. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co..  Bos  148.  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


*  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  ivriting  to  adver- 
tisers. Farm  and  Firesid_e  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention i 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 


naming  common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLB 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril- 
liant than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,    odorless,    clean,     safe    and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Ib  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
m  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sells 
itself.  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  oar  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
froe  or  apply  fr>r  Afjency  Proposition.  THE 
m..       T.    ,    ,  fWAMTLE  LAM P  CO.  of  America, Desk4l4 

Unicago,  i'ortlandt  Ore.;  Walerfaury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreai,  Canada- 

PATENTS  wois  FORTUNES 

Inventors;  Send  6  cts, f or  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B.S.&A.B.Iiacey,Dept.49,Waahington,D.C.Est.l869 

SECTJRED  OB.  FSE 
RETURNED. 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Boole,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  geut  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVAJJS  A-  CO..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENT 
Krftft  rprinrt,  .i<5  tn  nnt.pi 


As  the  Flower 

Tempts  tlie  Honey  Bee 

So 

Post 


-  «Lfc. Limited 


with  cream  and  sugar, 
tempts   the  appetite. 

Ever  taste  this 
crisp,  brown  appetiz- 
ing food  ? 

Always  ready  to 
serve  —  always  deli- 
cious— 


"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Popular  pkg.  lOcs  Large  Family  size  15c. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


Young  Hustlers 


Farm  and  Fireside  Boys  and  Girls  Who  Have  Won  Success 


lona  Morton  and  "Dandy" 
Kernersville,  N.  C. 


Leonard  Foreman  and  "Bonny" 
Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Alf,  Erickson  and  "Beauty" 
Stanhope,  Iowa 


EACH  year,  for  several  years.  Farm  and  Fireside  has  conducted  a  Pony  Contest 
for  its  boy  and  girl  readers.  Dozens  of  ponies,  with  their  outfits,  several  pianos 
and  thousands  of  other  prizes  have  6een  awarded  in  these  contests.  The  pictures 
and  letters  on  this  page  introduce  to  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  a  few  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  made  happy  by  their  success  in  these  contests.  Some  of  the 
letters,  as  you  will  see,  are  from  children  who  did  not  win  ponies,  but  w  ho  were  de- 
lighted with  the  prizes  they  did  receive,  for  Farm  and  Fireside  tries  to  reward  fully 
all  its  boy  and  girl  hustlers  for  the  time  they  spend  in  the  contests,  even  though  they 
do  not  win  ponies.  These  boys  and  girls  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 


OUR  readers  will  be  especially  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  some 
former  pony-winners  at  this  time,  because  the  1910  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony 
Contest  is  just  beginning,  the  Pony  IMan's  first  announcement  appearing  on  Page 
27  of  this  issue.  As  in  the  past,  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  number 
of  Farm  and  F'ireside  subscriptions  secured  by  each  contestant  during  the  term  of 
the  contest,  which  begins  with  the  appearance  of  this  issue  and  which  will  close  on 
July  30th.  Most  every  reader  will  have  some  young  friend  entered  in  the  contest,  and 
w  ill  w  ant  to  help  the  youngster  by  suggesting  the  names  of  people  who  should  sub- 
scribe to  V\RU  AND  Fireside,  as  well  as  by  giving  his  ow  n  renewal  subscription. 


Letters  From  Our  Pony-Winners 

Dear  Poxv  Man: — 

My  pony  "Bonny,"  saddle  and  bridle  arrived  Thursday 
evening,  and  such  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  as  there  w  as 
to  meet  him  you  never  saw.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  in  being  the  owner  of  such  a  fine 
pony.    He  is  a  perfect  beauty  and  every  one  that 
sees  him  likes  him.    I  certainly  have  been  wel' 
paid  for  the  little  time  I  spent  in  getting  sub- 
scriptions. It  was  no  trouble  at  all,  every  one 
thinks  Farm  and  Fireside  is  a  fine  paper. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Leonard  Foreman,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa 

Dear  Pony  ALan:  — 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  picture  of 
myself,  "VVuzzy"  and  his  cart  taken 
October  5th  just  after  the  parade  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  We  led  the 
parade  and  the  pony  was  not  afraid  of 
bands  or  anything  else.    The  pony  is 
a  beauty.    I  have  been  offered  $200 
cash  for  the  pony  alone.    It  was  no 
trouble  at  all  to  get  subscribers  when 
I  told  these  big-hearted  Kentuckians 
that  I  represented  Far.m  and  Fire- 
side and  that  I  was  working  to  win  a 
pony.    Hardly  any  one  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  paper.    They  all  seemed 
to  be  so  glad  that  I  took  such  an  inter- 
est in  the  contest.    Farm  and  Fireside 
always  do  more  than  they  promise. 

iViARGUERITE  LaWSON, 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Dear  Ponv  Editor: — 

My  pony  arrived  at  Frankl inville  at  3:20 
o'clock  to-day.  Oh,  it  is  a  beauty!  There  w-ere  lots 
of  my  friends  at  the  depot  and  w  e  certainly  gave  him 
a  royal  welcome.    There  was  a  man  there  who  is  a 
judge  of  Shetland  ponies  and  he  pronounced  "Duke"  the 
best  he  ever  saw.    Now,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  fair  treat 
ment  I  received  from  Farm  and  Fireside.    Some  people  told 
me  I  would  not  get  a  pony,  and  he  was  a  fake,  etc.,  but  I  kept  on 
working  and  now  I  have  my  reward. 

Dorothy  A.  Miller,  Franklinville,  Ohio 


Marguerite  Lawson  and  "Wuzzy" 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 


Talking-Machines  and  Other  Prizes 

Dear  Pony  Man: — 

Farm  and  Fireside  certainly  did  more  than  they  agreed 
to.  Instead  of  sending  me  a  fifty-dollar  Victor  Talking- 
Machine  they  sent  a  seventy-five-dollar  Columbia, 
and  instead  of  six  records  which  my  prize  called 
for,  they  sent  nie  ten.    For  other  contestants, 
I  can  say  that  it  takes  a  little  hustling.   Do  not 
get  discouraged  and  don't  stop  until  the  last 
minute,  and  I  know  Farm  and  Fireside 
will  do  all  they  can  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Marius  Riter,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Dear  Pony  Man: — 
I  received  my  bicj-cle  safely  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  fine.  I  am  learning  to  ride  it 
now.  I  am  veiy  pleased  with  it  and 
ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  fo.r  your 
kindness.  As  ever  your  little  friend, 
Ellen  M.  Love,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Pony  Man; — 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a 
Grand  -  Prize   w  inner  in    Farm  and 
Fireside  Pony  Contest.    I  would  have 
secured  more  subscriptions,  but  sick- 
ness in  family  prevented.     The  sewing- 
machine  you  sent  me  is  simply  beautiful 
and  I  could  not  possibly  be  more  pleased 
than  when  I  received  it.    It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  get  subscriptions  and  every  one  I 
heard  speak  of  Farm  and  Fireside  thinks 
it  a  splendid  paper. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

H.  J.  Jarvis,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Dear  Pony  Man: — 
The  JIusic-Box  I  won  in  the  Pony  Contest  is  a  beauty 
in  every  respect  and  is  a  joy  forever  to  us  all.    You  cer- 
tainly treated  me  nicely  and  I  am  going  to  try  and  win  a  pony 
the  next  time  you  have  a  contest. 

Your  little  friend, 
Holland  B.  Alexander,  Dixon  Springs,  Tenn. 


More  Letters  From  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony- Winners 


Orrin  E.  Hill 
Kennedy.  N.  Y. 


Helen  Owings 
Briceville,  Tenn. 


Herman  Morton 
Kernersville,  N.  C. 


Dear  Po.w  Man  ; — 

I  received  my  pony  and  the  four- 
wheeled  cart  with  harness  all  in 
good  condition,  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press myself  in  words,  how  grate- 
ful I  am  to  you.  The  pony  is  a  little 
dandy,  and  as  pretty  and  gentle  as 
you  find  anywhere,  and  the  cart 
and  harness  are  far  above  my  ex- 
pectations and  far  better  than  you 
advertised  them  to  be,  so  you  have 
certainly  done  as  you  agreed  to, 
and  a  whole  lot  more. 

ft  is  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log 
to  get  subscribers  for  Farm  and 
Fireside  after  seeing  the  quality  of 
the  paper,  and  then  get  busy.  If  I 
had  had  a  little  more  time.  I  could 
easily  have  gotten  first  prizi,  out  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  second. 
F.very  one  who  has  seen  the  outfit 
(and  they  are  quite  a  few)  says  it 
is  the  handsomest  rig  they  ever  saw, 
and  that  is  certainly  speaking  well 
for  you.  I  wish  if  you  have  another 
contest,  that  I  could  get  into  the 
race  again,  but  wish  you  and  all  the 
contestants  good  luck  in  all  your  un- 
dertakings. Now  I  wish  to  express 
my  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for 
your  honesty-  and  fair  treatment. 
Ever  your  friend, 

Alf.  Erickson. 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Stanhope,  Iowa. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  Herman 
Morton  won  "Billy,"  the  second- 
prize  pony,  and  the  following  year, 
1909,  his  sister  lona  entered  the 
pony  contest  and  won  "Dandy,"  the 
first  prize,  so  that  this  brother  and 
sister  ' now  have  a  team.  Here  are 
some  of  their  letters.  Herman  wrote  : 
Dear  Pomy  Max  : — 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am  in  being  the  possessor 
of  such  a  fine  pony,  cart  and  har- 
ness as  you  sent  me.  If  I  had 
started  to  get  subscribers  when  the 
contest    first    opened,    I    believe  I 


Dorothy  Miller  £.ncl    Duke,"  Franklinville,  Ohio 


LaVerne  Fulton  and  "Cupid,"  North  Lawrence,  Ohio 


would  have  won  first  prize,  but  I 
couldn't  wish  a  finer  pony  than 
''Billy."  I  wish  I  could  enter  an- 
other contest  and  win  another  pon3', 
hut  I  suppose  I  can't  because  I  have 
won  one  already  ! 

Herman  Morton,  Kernersville.  N.  C. 

lona  received  her  trap  and  har- 
ness before  her  pony  "Dandy"  ar- 
rived, and  wrote  on  July  7,  1909: 

My  Dear  Pony  Man  : — 

The  little  trap  came  yesterday 
and  I  must  write  you  and  thank  you 
so  much  for  it.  Papa  p-ut  it  up  for 
me.  I  do  hope  "Dandy"  will  be 
as  fine  as  "Billy."  Billy"  is  fat 
and  slick,  and  after  "Dandy"  stays 
here  a  while  he  will  be  fat,  too.  Her- 
man sends  his  love  to-  the  Pony 
Man.  Mother  and  father  send 
their  regards  to  you  also. 

Your  little  friend, 
Ioxa  Morton,  Kernersville.  N.  C. 

A  little  later,  after  she  received 
"Dandy"  lona  wrote  : 

"In  saying  what  pleasure  I  derive 
from  my  pretty  pony  "Dandy,"  is 
putting  it  mildly  indeed.  I  think 
he  is  rightly  named.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  ever  was  a  prettier  pony. 
Iona  Morton,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Pony  Man  : — 

"Prince"  is  a  beauty.  I  would 
not  part  with  him  for  any  price. 
He  had  hardly  reached  here  before 
all  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
were  on  hand  to  see  him.  I  surely 
have  been  more  than  paid  for  w'hat 
I  have  done  for  you.  I  found  it 
very  easy  to  get  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  People  were 
anxious  to  take  it.  I  tried  the  half- 
work  and  half-play  plan  last  year. 
This  time  I  cut  out  the  play  and 
hustled — and  I  won.  Any  one  can 
win  if  he  hustles.  Your  friend, 
Howard  G.  Laidlaw, 

Walton,  N.  Y. 


Myrde  Markley 
Raspebiirg,  Md. 


Howard  Laidlaw 
Walton.  N.  Y. 


Florence  Boyer 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 


The  Announcement  of  the  1910  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony  Contest  Appears  on  Page  27  of  This  Issue 


/ARevolutionary  Dress  Silk  Offer  from  New  York\ 

"From  the  Silk  Mills  Direct  to  You" 


'\A7'E  give  the  retailer's  profit  on  dress  silks  to 
you  instead  of  to  him.    Do  you  realize  that  this 
is  from  iO^  to  bO%  of  the  wholesale  price? 

Send  us  25c  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  gown  you  are  think- 
ing of: — evening,  street,  dinner,  or  any  other  use  you  have 
for  excellent,  pure  silks  and  we  will  immediately  send  you 
samples  and  prices — generous  samples  from  which  you  can 
judge  weight,  texture  and  color.  The  25c  will  be  applied  on 
your  first  order;  or  we  will  immediately  return  it  to  you  if 
you  return  the  samples  to  ub. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  saiisfaclion  to  all  customers* 

ROYAL  SILK  MILLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F. 
Retail  Salesrooms,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York 

^  (Mills  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.)  y 
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Bargains  in  Magazines 

A  Wonderful  Chance  to  Get 
Farm  Papers  at  Reduced  Rates 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  and  your 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
only  50  Cents.  They  may  go  to  one  or  separate 
addresses. 

Paris  Modes  (with  pattern) 
Woman's  World 
Poultry  Keeper 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 
Missouri  Valley  Farmer 
Up-to-Date  Farming 
Poultry  Standard 
Farm  Poultry 
Southern  Planter 
The  Housewife 
Farmer's  Voice 
Farm  Life 


Any  One 

With 
Farm  and 
Fireside 


50 


Cents 


Send  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


N  C  H  O  R 
FENCE 


means  fence  satisfaction.  A 
I  fence  easy  to  put  up,  that  is 
made  right  and  that  lasts. 
Free  Sample  and  Catalog. 
AKCHOR  FENCE  &  HIFG.  CO.  I>ppt.  D  ('levyland,  0. 

LiWI  FEIOE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churclies  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Tence  Co. 
Box403W'incbester  Ind. 


Ornamental  Fence  Lawns,  Cliurches,  Cem- 
eteries, Public  Grounds.  Al.so  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 
free.   Write  for  Special  OlTer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  176,  Decatur,  Ind, 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

Handsome,  cheaper  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Kokor.io  Eence  Machine  Co. 
437  Noi'th  St..  Kokomo.  Ind. 


ORIALS  ^ 

UmE.NTS 

OR  CtMIMlLS  SchooLs  6  Parses 

■LARGE  VARltTY  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURP05E 

DELlVEREDAMYWMEREl'StlND  TOR  CATALOGS 
STATE  REQUIREMENTS-  AGENTS  WANTED 
IIONUMENTAU  BRONZE,  CO. 
347  HOWARD  AVE..,  BRIDGEPORT  CONN. 


$5  a  Day  Easy 

One  good  man  In  each  town  wanted  (  spare 
time  or  all  time)  to  take  orders  for  our  made- 
to-measure  clothes.  Up-to-date  styles,  very  low 
prices;  orders  come  easy.    High-class  perma- 
nent business,  splendid  profits.   No  money  or 
experience  needed.    M'e  ship  on  approval,  ex- 
press prepaid  and  guarantee  i^erfect  lit.  "Write 

quick  and  we  wiU  send  you  samples  and  ag:ent's  outfit 
free  explain  everything  and  make  a  special  in.side  price 
on  a  suit  for  yourself.    It's  a  wonderful  opportunity. 

Baiaiiier  Tailoring  Co*  Dept.  411  Chiqa.i^o 


ST£M-V/INDaS 


EARN  "IMI- 

er  SELUNG  18  CARDS  OF  lOc.  ART  JEWELRV 

WE  GIVE 

years,  (together  with  ohnln),  iil.^o  imitation 

niAMONT)  BINGharinff  TWO 

for  selling  18  cards  of  jewelry 
at   10c.  each,     ladies'  size 
WA.TCH  for  aelling  24.  Order 
jewelry — sell  it — send  pay — get 
prcmiuma. 

!j.  y  Sppncpr,  Horton,  N.  Y. 


Watch,  W\m 

  and 

FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

n't  po3Uively  iihe  both  rt  Fanidiis  Altim  Watch, 
Stfin  Wind,  handsomely  designed  ca3<c,  Atncricnn 
no^'ement,  factory  tested,  guaranteed  tive  years,  also 
\  nice  Rill?  set  with  a  Congo  Gem,  ^U//. 
sparkling  and  firey.  for  .celling  20  pack-  .»^^<^ 
i,ge3  beautiful  hi-jh  erade  Art  Post 
,rd3  at  10c  per  package.  Order  20 
iges.when  sold  .^end  $2  andwewill 
"positively  send  you  the  watch  .ring  4  chain, 
.nteed.  "  ALTON  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  481,  CHICAGO 


-  Ladies 
Geots 


Ladies  &  Gents  Watches  OIVEN 

Wn  <,;rA  .ill  nrndpi  of  Watc;hea  for  selUne  our         °  * 


Wo  give  all  grades  of  Watches  for  selling  our  » 

fine  Art  Po3t  Cards  at  10c  per  pkg.  Order  'M  pkg3.  to- 
day. When  ."Old,  send  as  the  $-2.lK)  and  we  will  send 
you  an  elcant  5  YEAR  GtJARANTEBD  WATCH, 
also  a  FINE  SIGNET  RIMG  and  a 
CHAIN,  postpaid,  as  per  our  pre- 
mium list.  IT  COSTS  YOU 
NOTHING.  Write  us  to-day. 
BELMONT  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  90,  CHICAGO 


$irfc  ffeAA  A  SONG 

B  Va"^  W    RECENTLY  PAID 


Send  me'"vour  "oiig  poems  for  examination  and  offer. 
H.  KlKK'Uf  OUOOALE,  Dept.  107.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AQES^TS  WANTED 

Profits.    Groceries,  Coffees,  Teas,  Extracts,  Perfumes,  Soaps,  etc. 

With  or  without  premiums.    Write  for  catalogue  A. 

Bnshway  riavftrlag  Eidact  Co. ,  961  H.  Water  St. ,  Decatni,  III. 

■ai^^g"  Inventors  Books  free, 
a  i«  i  Trade-marks  registered. 

BEELER  &  ROBB,  22-26  MeGili  Bliig.,Washiiigton,  D.C. 

™«"f"KfB^a"P  YOUR  IDEAS.  They  may  bring  you 
r^»%  i  EiS^  I  wealth.  64.page  Patent  Book  Free. 
Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Attys..  Box  N.  Washinston.  D.  C.  E-=t.ie80 


Decoration  Day.  4th  of  July,  Birthday, 

I  |;!??''if|1Fost  Cards  III 

All  different.   Best  value.   Lovely  colors. 
No  trash.    STAR  F«ST  CAUI»  €«M- 
'  PAJiY,  144  S;.  8th Street,  Phija,4elghl^. , 


When  God  Helps 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden 

HE  HELPS  when  we  help  ourselves. 
God  always  requires  that  we  do 
our  part.  We  forget  that.  Help 
implies  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more. 
When  the  shepherd  lad  went  out  to  fight 
Goliath,  he  chose  five  smooth  stones  from 
the  dry  bed  of  the  brook.  Then  he  ran 
to  meet  his  boastful  foe.  God  gave  the 
young  warrior  a  clear  eye,  a  cool  nerve, 
a  steady  arm  and,  whirling  his  sling,  he 
sent  the  stone  hurtling  into  the  Philis- 
tine's head.  David  did  his  part.  God 
and  David  killed  the  giant.  So  of  the 
Master  at  Lazarus'  grave.  "Roll  ye 
away  the  stone!"  That  was  man's  part. 
"Lazarus,  come  forth  !"  That  was  God's 
part.  "Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves." 

God  helps  us  when  we  are  intimate 
with  Him.  Marching  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Shin,  the  pillar  of  fire  was 
bright  to  the  Israelites,  but  to  the  Egyp- 
tians unintelligible  darkness.  The  lat- 
ter were  not  acquainted  with  Jehovah. 
We  must  know  the  spiritual  alphabet 
that  we  may  learn  to  spell  out  God's 
meaning.  Here  is  a  little  child  who 
stumbles  before  you  on  the  walk.  He 
or\\y  cries  more  lustily  when  you  try  to 
comfort  him.  But  along  hastens  the 
mother,  catches  the  little  one  in  her 
arms,  lays  his  head  gently  upon  her 
shoulder,  strokes  the  soft  curls  and 
throbbing  temples,  calls  him  all  the  pet 
names  that  mother  and  child  know  to- 
gether so  well,  until  gradually  the  sobs 
grow  fainter  and  fainter  and  at  length 
a  shy,  sweet  April  face  smiles  up 
through  the  tears  at  the  mother.  The 
mother  understands  the  child,  the  child 
is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  mother 
and  can  receive  her  help.  To  be  in  close 
relationship  with  God  gains  His  help. 
"As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth 
so  will  I  comfort  you." 

Does  God  pay  attention  to  our  prayers? 
Pray  definitely  and  try  Him.  Let  the 
school  boy  or  girl  pray  over  a  vexed 
lesson,  a  merchant  over  the  investments 
of  his  money,  the  farm.er  about  his 
crops  and  lands,  the  housewife,  wearied 
over  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
things  that  a  man  doesn't  know  anything 
about,  let  her  ask  for  patience  and  wis- 
dom. 

What  a  privilege  to  carry 

Everything  to  God  in  prayer. 

One  of  the  most  comforting,  sayings 
of  Jesus  are  the  words :  "Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  But  do 
we  always  get  rest?  Under  proper  con- 
ditions, yes. 

A  woman  who  resided  in  my  vicinity 
was  stricken  with  disease.  No  one  for 
a  time  went  near  her,  and  when  at 
length,  some  church  friends  called,  they 
expected  to  find  her  morose  and  com- 
plaining. Instead,  she  was  cheerful  and 
happy.  Somewhat  perplexed,  the  wom- 
en asked  the  reason  for  her  content- 
ment. H^olding  up  one  finger  straight, 
she  said :  "Do  you  see  that  ?  That 
was  God's  will."  Placing  the  fore- 
finger of  her  other  hand  across  the  first 
uplifted  finger  she  said :  "That  was  my 
will.  Then  I  had  a  cross."  Her  face 
brightened  into  a  beautiful  smile  as  she 
raised  both  hands  and  placed  one  finger 
beside  the  other,  saying,  "My  will  lies 
right  along  side  of  God's  will  and  I 
have  no  cross  to  bear  now."  "Oh,"  cried 
Miss  Havergal,  "if  we  only  knew  the 
joy  of  an  accepted  sorrow." 

God  helps  us  when  we  keep  in  the 
line  of  our  dutj^.  Just  humdrum,  plod- 
ding duty.  In  Longfellow's  legend 
beautiful  you  remember  a  monk,  while 
contemplating  Holy  Writ,  sees  a  won- 
derful vision.  While  he  is  joyfully  gaz- 
ing upon  it,  the  bell  of  the  monastery 
rings,  a  signal  for  him  to  feed  the  poor 
at  the  gate.  He  hesitates.  Should  he 
leave  the  vision?  Then  conscience  spoke: 

Do  thy  duty,  that  is  best, 
Leave  unto  thy  God  the  rest. 

He  performed  his  menial  task  and  on 
returning  expected  to  find  only  the  bare 
walls  of  his  cell,  but  to  his  surprise  the 
vision  was  still  there  more  radiant  than 
before.  It  was  a  vision  of  the  Christ, 
and  the  lips  seemed  to  part  and  to  say  : 
"Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled." 
God  can  help  us  when  we  are  faithful 
at  the  post  of  duty. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  c.are. 


God  helps  us  most  of  all  by  the  gift 
of  Christ.  He  gives  us  confidence  in 
our  last  earthly  hour.  Sometimes  the 
world  says;  "You  Christians  seem  as 
afraid  to  die  as  any  one."  Perhaps  so. 
The  nerves  and  body  become  weak  and 
fagged  and  we  may  shrink  from  the 
final  dissolution.  But  we  can  afford  to 
admit  it.  For  the  Christian  answers  the 
challenge  with  the  question,  "Have  you 
any  hope  in  death?"  This  is  the  be- 
liever's comfort,  "The  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death."  As  he  nears  the 
dark  waters  he  hears  the  familiar 
words :  "When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee  and 
through  the  rivers  they  shall  not  over- 
flow thee."  Christ  helps  us  by  His  sym- 
pathy, gentleness,  strength,  promises 
and  love.  He  is  not  a  far-off  Zeus  upon 
some  cold-peaked  Olympus,  but  near  us 
and  made  real  as  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood.  The  name  Jesus  means  Savior. 
He  charts  our  course,  planting  a  light- 
house here,  a  beacon  yonder,  a  buoy 
where  the  rocks  and  shoals  hide  and 
where  the  treacherous  undercurrents 
run.  He  is  the  Great  Captain  and  Elder 
Brother.  Does  the  lane  seem  long  and 
the  time  endless  and  the  evil  of  the 
world  bold  and  successful? 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, 

But  that  scaffold  sways  the  future 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

My  friend,  if  you  are  disheartened, 
take  courage.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
with  us.   The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

Listen  for  the  Beautiful 

AN  AMT^siNG  Story  is  told  of  the  late 
Miss  Ingelow,  the  poet.  She  was 
spending  some  time  in  the  country  with 
some  friends,  when  she  remarked  in  her 
conversation  that  although  she  had  often 
written  about  nightingales,  she  had  never 
heard  one  sing.  One  beautiful  moon- 
light night  her  friends  took  her  out  to 
the  meadows  where  the  famous  singers 
were  pouring  out  their  sweet  music.  Af- 
ter waiting  for  some  little  time.  Miss 
Ingelow  asked,  "Are  they  singing?" 
Then  it  was  learned  that  the  poetess  had 
a  dread  of  drafts  and  before  going  out 
had  stuffed  her  ears  full  of  cotton.  So 
it  is  with  many  of  us,  we  have  our  ears 
stuffed  with  so  many  other  things  we 
fail  to  hear  the  beautiful  and  the  good ; 
and  some  of  us  have  our  ears  open  for 
the  bad  and  closed  to  the  good.  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hea'r  let  him  hear." 

A  Pure  Heart 

It  is  surprising  to  look  into  the  Word 
of  God  and  see  ho\v  much  is  said  about 
the  human  heart.  It  seems  that  all  the 
Scripture  deals  more  or  less  with  the 
heart.  In  fact  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  that  does  deal  with  the  heart 
in  its  teachings.  It  insists  on  having  the 
heart  and  having  it  clean  and  pure.  The 
ph)-sical  heart  is  the  seat  of  physical 
life,  it  is  the  great  central  organ  from 
which  flows  human  life,  but  the  heart 
spoken  of  in  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
spiritual  heart,  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tions and  the  center  of  spiritual  life, 
from  which  flows  our  moral  or  immoral 
acts  and  deeds.  A  recent  moralist  has 
affirmed  that  the  human  heart  is  like  a 
jug:  "No  mortal  can  look  into  its  re- 
cesses, and  we  can^  only  judge  of  its 
purity  by  what  comes  out  of  it."  Christ 
said,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God." 

Keep  Close  to  Things  Heavenly 

In  an  old  art  palace  in  Germany  there 
is  a  painting  called  "The  Clouds."  When 
you  first  come  up  to  the  canvas  it  looks 
like  big  daubs  of  paint  thrown  here  and 
there  on  it  in  a  careless  way ;  but  get  up 
a  little  nearer  and  you  begin  to  see  the 
outlines  of  characters.  Come  still  nearer 
and  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  canvas,  and 
faces  begin  to  appear,  then  while  you  are 
intent  on  looking  at  the  old  painting 
there  appears  innumerable  angels  float- 
ing in  a  sea  of  clouds.  So  it  is  with 
us  when  we  first  begin  to  draw  near 
heavenly  things.  At  first  they  may  seem 
so  vague  and  far  off  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  but  the  nearer  we  get  to 
heaven  the  more  of  its  beauty  we  will 
see. 

The  First  Mistake 

EUGENE  C.  DOLSON 

Conld  each  his  first  wrong  step  foresee. 

The  danger  would  be  less: 
The  truant  from  the  school  may  be 

The  exile  from  success. 


Reputation 

Over  sixty -five 
years'  reputation  is 
back  of  every  yard  of 

Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Siiver-Grey  Prints 

These  exceptional 
calicoes  are  widely 
used  for  cotton 
dresses  because  of 
their  fast  color, 
pretty  designs  and 
enduring  quality  of 
cloth. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co..  Pliila..  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


How  often  do  you 
eat  this  food? 


A  short  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  one  of  the  prominent  magazines 
an  article  on  building  brain  and  muscle  by 
the  proper  selection  of  the  foods  you  eat. 

A  good  many  people  were  surprised  to 
find  oatmeal  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
foods  recommended;  but  if  the  article  had 
appeared  in  an  English  or  Scotch  paper 
every  reader  would  have  expected  to  see 
first  place  given  to  good  oatmeal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  come  to  us  for  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  Quaker  Oats  because  it  represents  to 
them  perfect  food,  being  the  richest  in  flavor 
and  best  in  cleanliness  and  purity,  of  all 
oatmeals. 

Americans  should  eat  more  Quaker  Oats; 
the  results  would  soon  show  themselves 
in  improved  conditions  of  health  and 
strength.  55 


g  Beautiful  Organ  Book 

Shows  organs  iu  natural  colors 
of  the  wood.  Tells  all  about  th3 
linest  and  sweetest  toned  organs 
made.  Send  me  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  send  you 
this  book  and  write  you  full 
particulars. 

I  send  organs  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  on  free  trial  and 
have  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  all  parts  of  the  coun 
try.    1  sell 

Direct  from  Factory 
On  Easy  Terms 

—less  than  ten  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  a  Purcell  orgran. 
My  direct  price  beats  them  all— saves  you  jobtjers'  and 
dealers'  profits.  Don't  decide  until  you  get  my  proposition. 

L  S.  PURCELL,  Factory  to  Honie  Piaao  and  Organ  Man 
18  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  iU. 


FAMILY  FOOD 

Crisp,  Toothsome  and  Requires  no 
Cooking 


A  little  boy  down  in  N.  C.  asked  his 
mother  to  write  an  account  of  how  Grape- 
Nuts  food  had  helped  their  family. 

She  says  Grape-Nuts  was  first 
brought  to  her  attention  in  Charlotte, 
where  she  visited. 

"While  I  was  there  I  used  the  food 
regularly.  I  gained  about  15  pounds 
and  felt  so  well  that  when  I  returned 
home  I  began  using  Grape-Nuts  in  the 
family  regularly. 

"My  little  18-months-old  baby  shortly 
after  being  weaned  was  very  ill  with 
dyspepsia  and  teething.  She  was  sick 
nine  weeks  and  we  tried  everything. 
She  became  so  emaciated  that  it  was 
painful  to  handle  her  and  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  lose  her.  One  day  a 
happy  thought  urged  me  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts  soaked  in  a  little  warm  milk. 

"Well,  it  worked  like  a  charm  and 
she  began  taking  it  regularly  and  im- 
provement set  in  at  once.  She  is  now 
getting  well  and  round  and  fat  as  fast 
as  possible  and  on  Grape-Nuts. 

"Sometime  ago  several  of  the  family 
were  stricken  with  La  Grippe  at  the 
same  time,  and  during  the  worst  stages 
we  could  not  relish  anything  in  the 
shape  of  food  but  Grape-Nuts  and 
oranges,  everything  else  nauseating  us. 

"We  all  appreciate  what  your  famous 
food  has  done  for  our  family." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found 
in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genu'.ie,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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Disappointing  Daisy's  Prince 


'm  going  driving,  Max  :  do  you  want  to 
go?"  Daisy  asked  me  one  day.  I 
told  her  I  should  be  delighted.  I 
thought  perhaps  she  would  have  Dolly 
hitched  up,  and  we  would  have  a  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  drive.  Dolly  is 
a  gentle  and  lovable  creature,  and 
though  she  has  no  special  affection 
for  me — none  of  her  tribe  has — on  the  other  hand, 
she  has  nothing  in  particular  against  me.  She  wouldn't 
go  out  of  her  way  to  make  trouble  for  me  as  Prince 
would.  Prince  would  go  miles  out  of  his  way — glee- 
full}',  enthusiastically,  go  out  of  his  waj — to  do  me 
an  injur}-.  You  see,  the  beast  regarded  me  as  a  sort 
of  rival  in  the  affections  of  Daisy. 

I  sighed  inwardly  when  I  saw  that  it  was  to  be 
Prince,  but  outwardly  evinced  no  concern.  At  least 
I  tried  not  to. 

"W'^ould  you  rather  drive?"  Daisy  asked. 
"Oh,  no,"  I  said,  "I  know  that  half  the  pleasure  for 
you  is  in  driving." 

Daisy  smiled.  "But  you're  m_\-  guest  and  I  ought 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  my  own  pleasure  if  it  would 
contribute  to  yours." 

"Don't  worry,"  1  said  a  trifle  shorll_\',  perceiving  her 
drift.  I  heard  Prince  chuckling.  You  might  have  said 
'twas  a  cough,  but  it  wasn't ;  it  was  a  chuckle. 

WKen  Daisy  Held  the  Reins 

W e  went  down  the  smooth  road  at  a  smart  pace, 
Dais\'  sitting  triml\-  erect,  a  perfect  understanding 
between  her,  the  reins  and  Prince. 

For  me  it  was  a  mixture  of  exhilaration  and  humil- 
iation. I  knew  that  I  should  have  wanted  to  drive  and 
I  knew  Daisy  knew  it.  This,  then,  was  the  humilia- 
tion; the  exhilaration  lay  in  the  whirling  motion — 
whatever  other  faults  Prince  had,  slowness  was  not 
one  of  them — of  our  light  buggy  over  the  gravel  road, 
with  that  self-possessed  trim  little  figure  daintily 
touching  the  outer  side  of  my  right  coat-sleeve. 

At  the  end  of  a  mile  there  was  a  little  brighter 
sparkle  in  her  eyes,  a  little  deeper  rose  in  her  cheeks. 
"Isn't  he  splendid?"  she  nsked,  ever  so  caressingly 
manipulating  a  rein  in  the  deft  dislodgmcnt  of  a  fly 
from  Prince's  flank. 

"Fine!"  I  said,  rather  less  grudgingly  than  you 
would  imagine.  With  Daisy  dri\'ing  it  certainly 
was  a  pleasant  experience.  She  is  a  most  accomplished 
horsewoman  and  I  felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  handle  Prince.  In  fact,  it  was  my  convic- 
tion that  in  her  case  abilit}'  was  not  needed — though 
she  undoubtedly  possessed  it.  Prince  would  have  done 
anything  she  wished,  he  was  that  fond  of  her. 

"Just  look  at  all  that  lovely  goldenrod  !"  Daisy  cried, 
"I  must  gather  some  to  take  home.  Hold  the  reins, 
please!"  and  she  had  cramped  the  wheel  and  was  out  on 
the  roadside  before  I  could  offer  to  gather  it  for  her. 

Never  especialh-  fond  of  gathering  goldenrod  I 
have  ever  regarded  the  occupation  with  vastly  more 
favor  than  sitting  in  a  buggy  holding  the  ribbons  over 
the  back  of  a  spirited  horse  and  waiting  for  the.  in- 
evitable exhibition  of  its  known  animosity  toward  me. 
Moreover,  it  was  fly-time.  Cordially  loathing  m}self 
for  cravenly  attempting  any  sort  of  compromise  with 
my  hated  foe,  I  nevertheless  began  some  clumsy  ef- 
forts to  relieve  him  of  sundry  clinging  tormentors 
that  had  prompth-  fastened  themselves  on  his  hide 
the  moment  we  halted.  Prince  stomped  first  one  foot 
and  then  another,  and  switched  his  tail  with  great 
vigor.  Then,  noting  the  effects  of  my  amateurish  ef- 
forts with  the  reins,  he  glanced  around  at  me  in  dis- 
gusted surprise.  "If  you  think  I'm  going  to  accept 
anj'  assistance  from  you — "  the  look  said.  Then  he 
began  to  back,  the  cramped  wheel  grating  ominously. 

He  paused  a  moment,  not  because  he  was  hesitating 
at  all  in  his  preconceived  intention,  nor,  as  you  might 
imagine,  for  the  decent  purpose  of  giving  me  a  chance 
to  show  what  I  knew  about  handling  a  horse  under 
such  circumstances,  but  merely  to  prolong  the  sicken- 
ing apprehension  which  he  had  calculated  to  a  nicety 
his  actions  would  arouse  in  me. 

Now  though  Daisy  is  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl^  barely 
eighteen,  and  I  am  a  man  grown — if  I  am  ever  going 
to  be — nevertheless  she  is  very  much  accustomed  to 
horses  and  I  am  very  much  unaccustomed  to  them ; 
so  for  these  reasons  I  hoped  that  she  would  heed  the 
ominous  grating  of  the  cramped  wheel  and  decide 
that  she  had  plucked  enough  goldenrod.  But  she  con- 
tinued to  gather  the  plumy  sprays  of  gold  oblivious, 
apparently,  to  the  impending  tragedy. 

The  Hero  at  a  Disadvantage 

Then  Prince,  after  a  soft  snicker — it  seemed  a 
mighty  fine  joke  to  him,  I  suppose — began  stealthily 
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Illustrated  by  C.  F.  Neagle 


but  steadily  backing  again,  the  cramped  wheel  slowly 
but  surely  guiding  the  buggy  out  of  the  roadway  ■mto 
the  gutter.  The  vehicle  was  already  tilted  disagree- 
ably. I  knew  exactly  what  Prince  intended  to  do, 
without  his  telling  me.  He  intended  to  back  clear 
around  till  he  was  headed  the  opposite  way  and  then 
make  a  spectacular  dash  for  home.  He  knew  he  could 
fix  it  up  with  Daisy  afterward  and  that  I  would  get 
all  the  blame,  anyway.  If  on  the  race  back  he  could 
manage  to  overturn  the  buggy  and  spill  me  and  my 
brains  along  the  roadside,  so  much  the  better.  Noth- 
ing would  please  him  more.  I  knew  all  this  as  well 
as  if  he  had  gone  before  a  notary  public  and  made 
affidavit  to  it.  I  knew,  furthermore,  that  if  I  at- 
tempted to  circumvent  him  in  his  purpose  by  using 
the  whip  or  slapping  the  reins  over  him,  he  would 
start  off  at  the  same  spectacular  gait  in  the  direction 
he  was  headed.  It  would  make  no  particular  differ- 
ence to  him  which  direction  he  took.  I  had  been  in 
a  similar  situation  at  least  three  times  before  during 
my  career,  and  on  each  occasion  the  lieasts  had  acted 
precisely  in  the  manner  here  indicated. 
"Daisy  !"  I  called. 

She  looked  around,  a  great  mass  of  swaying  gold 
in  her  arms.  "Whoa!  Prince:  whoa!  boy!"  she  called, 
coming  unconcernedly  back  into  the  road.  She  went 
up  to  the  brute's  head  and  patted  his  neck  and  nose 
and  told  him  he  was  a  nice  old  boy.  (Nice  old  boy, 
indeed!)  Then  she  led  him  up  into  the  road  again 
and  came  and  climbed  into  the  buggy  after  handing 
me  the  goldenrod. 

"\A'e'll  go  back  now,"  she  said  rather  coldly.  Gath- 
ering up  the  reins — which  I  handed  over  to  her  with 
unmixed  relief — she  steered  Prince  round  on  the  nar- 
row road  in  a  manner  to  make  one  sick  with  envy 
and  started  briskly  back  the  way  we  had  come.  Due 
to  tlie  fact  that  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  had  knov.n 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  my  neck  was  still  safe 
and  in  good  working  order.  But  I  felt  that  its  pres- 
ent immunity  from  peril  had  been  purchased  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  Daisy's  respect  for  me  and  my  respect 
for  myself  had  constituted  a  portion  of  the  price  paid. 

"I  wish  I'd  let  him  run  away  and  break  my  neck 
as  he'd  planned,"  I  reflected  miserably,  when  I  saw 
that  Daisy  had  not  been  deceived.  She  said  nothmg. 
But  I  knew,  and  she  knew,  and  Prince — the  cunning 
and  culpable  cause  of  it  all — knew  that  I  had  been 
scared.  He  was  delighted — his  debonair  manner 
showed  it — Daisy  was  coldly  disapproving,  and  I  was 
crushed  and  quite  miserable.  So  we  came  back  to 
the  house,  all  of  us  silent,  except  that  unmannerly 
beast  of  a  Priiice  who  snickered  and  coughed  more 
than  once  on  the  way. 

It  Doesn't  Pay  to  Sulk 

Of  course,  I  sulked  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  persons 
will  who  have  behaved  badly,  and  Daisy  was  so  very 
busy  with  her  own  affairs  she  had  no  time  to  talk  to 
me.  However,  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  in  quite 
its  usual  manner,  and  under  its  cheering  influence  it 
occurred  to  me  that  sulking  never  did  any  one  any 
good  and  that  your  face  felt  better  when  you  smiled. 
So  I  cracked  a  joke  or  two  with  Daisy's  mother,  who 
came  out  on  the  piazza  to  sit  with  me,  and  didn't  pay 
any  particular  attention  to  Daisy,  except  to  g'nc  her 
a  cheerful  smile  as  she  passed  me  on  her  way  down 
to  the  gate.  Prince  stood  there  hitched  to  the  buggy, 
and  Daisy  offered  him  an  apple.  It  was  a  rosy  and 
very  good-looking  apple,  indeed — rather  better  than 
you  commonly  give  to  a  horse,  it  struck  me.  Daisy 
had  taken  a  bite  from  it  first,  and  then  held  it  up  to 
Prince's  mouth.  I  reflected  that  I  should  have  found 
such  a  big  rosy  apple  under  such  circumstances  ex- 
tremely delicious.  I3ut  I  was  not  given  a  chance  to 
test  the  sensation:  Prince  was  getting  it! 

"Daisy  is  going  over  to  take  Josephine  Blake  for  a 
ride,"  explained  Daisy's  mother.  Daisy  had  had  very 
little  to  say  to  me  all  the  morning.  I  can't  say  that 
her  neglect  of  me  had  been  exactly  studied,  but  it  had 
been  brisk  and  businesslike.  She  seemed  too  much 
occupied  with  other  and  more  important  matters  to 
pay  much  attention  to  me. 

"I'm  going  to  take  Dolly  and  drive  into  town  this 
morning,"  continued  Daisy's  mother,  "and  if  you 
would  care  to  go.  I  should  like  to  have  you." 

I  said  I  should  be  charmed.  And  I  pretty  nearly 
meant  it :  for,  next  to  Daisy,  Daisy's  mother  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  companions.  Besides,  if 
Daisy  v.-as  going  to  be  away,  there  was  no  special 
reason  for  my  staying  at  the  house. 

After  bestowing  upon  Prince  sundry  loving  caresses, 
Daisy  came  up  the  walk,  remarking,  as  she  passed  into 
the  house,  "I've  got  to  put  on  a  cooler  dress;  it's 
grown  dreadfullv  warm." 


The  stable-boy  brought  Dolly  round  to  the  gate  and 
then  took  himself  ofl'  down  the  road  on  some  errand 
or  other. 

'I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute,"  said  Daisy's  mother, 
rising  and  going  into  the  house.  She  had  been  gone 
only  a  moment  when  Katie  Porter  came  running 
toward  me,  breathless  and  excited.  The  Porters  are 
Daisy's  nearest  neighbors. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Dawson  !"  she  cried,  "Archie  has  swal- 
low ed  a  Jews-harp  and  is  choking  Can  you  go  for  a 
doctor  quick?" 

"Swallowed  a  Jew's-harp,"  I  repeated  stupidly. 

"Yes.  Flurrx-,  please,  or  he'll  be  dead !"  Saying 
which  Katie  started  back  home  on  a  run. 

I  glanced  at  Dolly  and  then  at  Prince.  Both  stood 
there  harnessed,  ready  for  the  race.  It  was  a  good 
two  miles  to  the  nearest  doctor  and  Prince  would 
cover  those  two  miles  a  third  quicker  than  the  mare. 

"The  idea  of  a  boy  swallowing  a  Jew's-harp,  any- 
way!" I  muttered.  "I  suppose  he'll  swallow  a  music- 
box  next. 

"Well,  ]\Ir.  Prince,"  I  said,  unhitching  him,  "if  you 
cut  up  any  of  your  deviltry,  \ou'll  have  that  boy's 
life  on  your  conscience.  I've  told  you  about  it  and 
now  it's  up  to  you !" 

The  Hero  Wins  Out 

With  a  final  regretful  glance  at  Dolly,  peacefully 
standing  unhitched  behind  us,  I  sprang  into  the  buggy 
and  the  beast  thereto  attached  started  off  so  suddenly 
as  to  nearly  throw  me  out  before  I  could  get  seated. 
"All  right !"  I  muttered,  "if  you  can't  act  like  a 
Christian,  don't !" 

He  was  veering  wildly  toward  the  gutter,  but  grasp- 
ing the  reins  firmly  I  steadied  his  course  a  little  and 
down  the  road  we  tore.  I  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  running  away  or  not,  and  I  don't  think  he  knew 
himself.  I  supposed,  of  course,  he  was  and  probably 
he  supposed  so,  too.  Nevertheless,  I  had  a  firm  grip 
on  the  reins — and  I  wasn't  scared,  in  fact,  after  the 
first  dozen  rods,  I  felt  a  kind  of  exultant  delight 
in  the  situation.  "If  he  doesn't  break  our  necks,  we'll 
have  the  doctor  in  a  jift'y,"  I  thought,  and  I  cautiously 
drew  the  whip  from  the  socket.  I  remembered 
Daisy  had  told  me  only  yesterday  that  Prince '  had 
never  felt  a  whip.  "This  is  an  excellent  time  for 
him  to  have  a  taste  of  that  harmless  and  rather  com- 
mon experience,"  I  said  to  myself,  touching  him  light- 
ly with  the  lash.  What  exhibition  of  wrath  and 
malevolence  he  might  have  displayed  under  other  and 
less  bewildering  circumstances  I  cannot  say,  but  now 
the  brute  was  too  astonished,  I  suppose,  at  my  daring 
to  drive  him  at  all  to  have  any  surplus  emotions  for 
grappling  with  the  fact  that  I  was  driving  him  like 
mad  and  whipping  him  to  boot!  The  only  effect  it 
had  on  him  was  to  make  him  raise  his  speed  to  an 
even  2:10  gait. 

Tiie  few  persons  that  we  passed  stared,  apparently 
in  the  same  doubt  that  Prince  and  I  were  in.  One 
man,  less  doubtful  or  more  courageous  than  the  others, 
made  as  if  he  intended  to  stop  us,  but  we  swept  b\- 
him  unheeding.  I  said  nothing  to  Prince  nor  he  to 
me.    ^^'e  were  both  attending  strictly  to  business. 

"If  I  can  stop  him  when  we  get  to  the  doctor's, 
Archie  and  I  have  a  fighting  chance,"  I  mused,  "but 
can  I — can  anything  short  of  a  smashup  ?" 

Nevertheless,  a  dozen  yards  from  the  doctor's  gate 
I  said — not  loud,  but  very  decidedly — "Whoa,  Prince  !" 
and  we  drew  up  as  neath-  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  done. 

"Stand  still !''  I  commanded  in  the  same  calm  and 
decided  way,  and  without  stopping  to  hitch  him  hur- 
ried to  the  doctor's  door. 

A  Record -Breaking  Drive 

In  thirty  seconds  the  doctor  was  in  the  bugg}^  with 
me,  and  whirling  around  in  the  street  in  the  precise 
daring  fashion  I  have  so  often  envied,  we  went  tear- 
ing back  toward  home,  Archie  and  the  hushed  Jew's- 
harp. 

The  doctor  was  used  to  horses  and  no  coward,  but 
said  he;  "Don't  vou  think  vou  are  driving  a  bit  reck- 
lessly?" 

"This  is  no  time,"  I  answered,  "for  saving  the 
horse;  a  life  hangs  in  the  balance." 

He  made  no  further  comment,  but  I  could  detect 
distinct  relief  on  his  face  as  iie  leaped  from  the  buggy 
in  front  of  Archie's  home. 

A  strain  or  two  of  unmusical  music,  low  and  husky, 
reached  my  ears,  and  glancing  up  at  an  open  window 
on  the  second  floor  I  saw  Archie  softly  playing  on  a 
harmonica.  Katie  came  to  the  door.  "Oh,  it's  you  !"  she 
said.  "We  got  it  out.  ]Mama  stood  him  on  his  head 
and  he  coughed  it  out.    I  guess  he's  all  right  now." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  sitting  on  the  piazza 
drinking  lemonade.  Daisy  was  out  by  Prince,  absent- 
mindedly  rubbing  his  nose,  but  she  was  looking  at  me. 
Her  eyes  were  bright  and  friendly. 

"No.  sir,"  said  the  doctor  rcminiscently  as  he  sucked 
at  his  straw,  "I  don't  think  I  ever  rode  quite  as  fast 
behind  a  horse  before.  You  handled  him  very  well, 
too,  ^Ir.  Dawson." 

Later  in  the  day  Daisy  came  and  stood  quite  close 
and  looked  up  into  my  eyes.  "You'll  forgive  me, 
j\Iax,"  she  said.    "I'm  glad  it  wasn't  true." 

"But  it  was,"  I  said. 

"\\'ell,  it  isn't  now  if  it  was  then,"  she  answered, 
"and  it  never  will  be  again." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  I  said.  "I  don't  like  the 
beasts  and  never  did. 

"But  speaking  of  forgiveness,"  I  added,  'T'll  forgive 
vou  on  one  condition."  She  looked  into  my  eyes,  and 
"suddenly  all  triviality  of  speech  and  thought  was  flown. 

.A  half-hour  later  we  passed  within  sight  of  Prince's 
paddock.  He  was  gazing  out  at  us,  his  head  sunk 
dejectedl}-.  "Poor  Prince!"  Daisy  murniured,  and 
then,  in "  full  sight  of  my  envious  and  disappointed 
rival,  she  deliberately  lifted  her  lips  to  mine. 


for  Big  and  Little  Folks 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  attractive  design, 
suited  specially  to  the  new  cotton 
Bedford  cords,  the  new  dimities 
and  zephj'rs  is  illustrated  on  this  page 
in  patterns  Nos.  1510.  and  1511.  Here  we 
have  just  the  daintiest  sort  of  a  waist 
made  with  a  chemisette  and  a  deep  sailor 
collar.  The  sleeves  are  in  an  approved 
style.  They  are  three  quarter  length 
with  a  group  of  tucks  at  the  top  and 
finished  with  a  flaring  cuff  which 
should  be  of  a  contrasting  material  from 
the  sleeve  proper  and  should  match  the 
sailor  collar.  The  skirt  is  one  of  the 
new  flounce  models,  having  a  panel  front 
with  the  upper  part  circular  and  finished 
with  a  gathered  flounce.  Both  the  waist 
and  the  skirt  fasten  at  the  left  side  of 
the  front. 

Few  v/ell-dressed  women  these  days 
are  satisfied  with  just  a  smart-looking 
govv'n,  but  they  insist  on  having  every 
accessory  pertaining  to  their  costume  har- 
monious both  in  color  and  in  style,  and 
stockings  are  one  of  the  most  important 
ot  these  accessories.  To-day  women  can 
buy  exquisitely  fine  lisle  thread  stockings 
scattered  with  pretty  flower  designs  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices.  These  hose 
are  almost  as  attractive  as  silk. 


No.  1339 — Dressing-Sacque  Tucked  Back 
and  Front 

Cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  Material 
required  for  medium  size,  four  and  three  fourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  with  three  yards 
of  embroidery  for  trimming 

No.  1161 — Child's  Rompers 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  4  years,  three 
and  three  fourths  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  mate- 
rial, or  two  and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material 

No.  1473— Girl's  Apron— High  or  Low  Neck 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years, 
three  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  mate- 
rial, or  two  and  three  eighths  yards  of  thirty- six-inch 
material 

No.  1342— Apron  With  Pointed  Bib  Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  three  and 
three  fourths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or 
two  and  five  eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


Designs  by  Miss  Gou  Id 


No.  1510— Waist  With  Sailor  Collar 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures.    Material  required  for 
medium  size,  two  and  seven  eighths  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  two 
and  one  eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  seven  eighths  of  a  yard  of 
contrasting  material  for  collar  and  cuffs  and  five  eighths  of  a  yard  for  chemisette 

No.  1511— Panel  Skirt  With  Flounce 
Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures.    Material  required  for 
medium  size,  26  inch  waist,  eight  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material 


Madison  Square.  Patterns 

THESE  are  the  patterns  that  are  right  in  fit,  right  in  style  and  right  in  price. 
For  every  design  pictured  on  this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for  ten 
cents.  If  there  are  any  little  folks  in  your  family,  you  will  find  many  designs 
on  this  page  that  are  just  the  sort  you  have  been  looking  for.  Rompers,  aprons 
and  simple  dresses  for  children  are  specially  featured  in  the  patterns  illus- 
trated in  this  issue. 

We  have  a  liberal  offer  to  make  you  in  regard  to.  these  patterns.  Here  it 
is :  We  will  give  one  Madison  Square  pattern  if  you  send  us  only  one  new 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  eight  months  at  the  special  price  of 
twenty-five  cents.  The  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  not  now  a  sub- 
scriber to  Farm  and  Fireside.  This  offer  holds  good  up  to  June  10th.  Send 
orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  F.arm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Follovv^  these  directions  when  ordering  patterns :  For  ladies'  waists,  give 
bust  measure  in  inches ;  for  skirt,  give  waist  measure  in  inches ;  for  misses' 
and  children,  give  age.  Don't  fail  to  mention  the  number  of  the  pattern  you 
desire.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Madison  Square  patterns  is  the  originality  of 
their  designs — up  to  the  moment  in  style,  but  never  extreme. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  new  pattern  catalogue  of  Madison  Square  pat- 
terns, you  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  send  for  it.  The  price  of  this  cata- 
logue is  ten  cents.    Order  the  catalogue  from  the  Pattern  Department. 


HERE  are  a  few  clever  renovating  ideas 
worth  knowing.  Princesse  gowns 
may  be  changed  materially  in  appearance 
by  the  simple  addition  of  a  crush  girdle 
of  soft  silk  or  satin.  The  girdle  may 
reach  only  around  the  sides  of  the  waist 
from  under  the  front  panel  to  disappear 
under  the  sides  of  the  back  panel,  the 
girdle  to  have  a  slight  dip  in  the  front. 
Or,  the  girdle  may  be  made  to  meet  at 
the  back  with  a  buckle  finish. 

Princesse  gowns  may  be  further 
changed  by  cutting  thera  down  to  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  waistline, 
thus  making  an  attractive  skirt  to  wear 
with  separate  blouses. 

Old  coat  suits  of  the  elbow-sleeve  va- 
riety may  be  converted  into  charming 
one-piece  dresses.  The  coat  with  the 
addition  of  a  chiffon  or  net  yoke  and 
undersleeves,  will  make  the  waist  and 
probably  provide  straps  for  the  skirt, 
which  may  be  applied  as  tailored  touches. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can 
afford  a  new  suit  this  season  and  so  }-ou 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  to  turn  one's 
suit  is  really  not  the  difficult  task  it 
sounds.  Where  the  fabric  is  the  same 
or  almost  the  same  on  the  wrong  side, 
the  effort  is  usually  worth  while. 


No.  1485— Skirt  With  Box-Plaits  Back 
and  Front 

Cut  for  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures.  Mate- 
rial required  for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  five 
and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 

No.  1330 — Child's  Guimpe  Dress 
Pattern  cut  for  6.  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Material 
required  for  medium  size,  four  and  three  fourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  with  one  and  one 
half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material  for  the  guimpe 

No.  1470— Child's  Yoke  Dress 
Pattern  cut  in  1,  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  2  years,  two 
and  five  eighths  of  twenty-four-inch  material 


Madison  Square  patterns  are  for  all  members 
of  the  family— mothers,  grown-up  daughters 
and  even  the  very  little  girls — and  there  is  noth- 
ing like  these  patterns  for  the  busy  mother  or 
the  daughter  learning  to  do  her  own  dress- 
making, for  they  are  the  simplest  patterns  to 
use  and  they  always  insure  a  perfect  fit.  Each 


Mad 


ison  bquare  pattern  costs  ten  cents. 


No.  1161 


No.  1473  No.  1342 

Copyright,  I9I0,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIN  SALLY 


The  Animals'  Improvement  Society 


O 


,NE  day  de  animals  was 
settiii'  roun'  de  aidge 
o'    de    Big  Clearin' 
talkin'  things  ober. 

"Lef's  have  a  'Provement 
S'ciet\-,"  say  de  bear,  "so's 
we  kin  keep  up  ter  d,ate  on 
music  larnin'  an'  sich  like?" 

Xow   de   animals   has  to 
turn  dey  heads  an'  snicker 
when    dey  hears    de  bear 
talkin'  'bout  music ;  but  dey 
agrees   tuz   a   putty  good 
plan,  so  dey  'lects  de  fox 
president,    de   bear  secre- 
tary, de  wolf  treasurer  an'  de  cat  critic. 

De  owl,  he  a  sittin'  in  a  ol'  hemlock  near  by,  an' 
dey  axes  him  ef  he  won't  jine  de  s'ciet}';  but  he 
tells  'em  no,  thankee,  he  wouldn'  lif  a  han'  ter  jin. 
"Music  clare  outen  ni}-  line,"  say  de  owl,  "but,  my 
fren's,  dey's  a  leetle  mite  o'  advice  I  kin  gib  yo' 
ef  yo'  doan'  mind.  Ef  dis  s'ciety  what  yo's  organ- 
izin'  am  a  music  s'ciety,  doan'  yo'  hab  no  critic ! 
Gaze  ef  yo'  does,  hit'll  shore  be  de  busticatin'  o' 
de  whole  thing.    Hit  will  dat,"  say  de  owl. 

De  owl  he  a  purty  wise  ol'  bird  feller,  so  dey 
lissens  wif  'tention  an'  respeckableness  to  his  sug- 
gestion. But  after  talkin'  de  matter  ober  one  o'  de 
animals  speak  up  an'  say,  "What  de  use  a  listenin' 
ter  ol'  gran'daddy  owl's  advice  ebery  time?  He  doan' 
know  eberyting !" 

So  dey  'grees  to  hab  a  critic  same  as  dey  planned 
in  de  fust  place. 

De  fust  meetin'  was  held  in  de  Animals'  Concert 
Hall.  De  fox,  he  sing  a  tenor  solo,  "Oh,  de  Blue, 
Blue,  Ribber !"  wif  a  Jew's-harp  pannyment  by  de 
dog.  De  bear,  he  play  a  cornet  solo,  but  he  git  so 
outen  breff  dat  he  hab  to  set  down  'fore  de  piece 
half  done.  Xex'  comes  a  panny  six-han'  tarantelle 
by  two  rabbits  an'  de  mushrat,  follered  by  a  song 
by  de  wolf  wif  a  guitar  pannyment  by  de  mink. 

Wal,  arter  it  all  ober,  de  cat  gits  up  to  gib  de 
criticizements  on  de  singin'  an'  de  playin'. 

'"Isly  fren's,"  speaks  de  cat,  "I  kin  see  dat  dis 

Winners  in  March  10th  Contest 

LEWIS  Hays,  age  eleven,  Ashland,  Nebraska;  Gladys 
L  Stone,  age  twelve,  Westport,  Connecticut :  ^lab'el 
Kelley,  age  twelve,  Monroe,  Washington ;  Esther 
Corinne  Tyson,  age  fifteen,  Flora  Dale,  Pennsylvania; 
L.  S.  Green,  age  iifteen,  Freeport,  Ohio;  Edna  E. 
Rogers,  age  fourteen,  Springfield,  ^Missouri ;  Alma 
Jef¥nes,  age  thirteen,  Xew  W'eston,  Ohio;  Frances 
I\IcQueen,  age  eight,  Amsterdam,  New  York;  j\Iar- 
garet  B.  Loan,  age  thirteen,  Randolph  Center,  Ver- 
mont; !Mary  Schreiber,  age  fourteen,  ]\ladison,  Indiana; 
Guy  Calvert,  age  ten,  Enoree,  South  Carolina;  Ernest 
Horton,  age  fourteen,  Perkins,  California.  All  of 
these  boys  and  girls  received  a  charming  prize  for 
their  efforts. 

The  following  boys  and  girls  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion. They  all  received  a  beautiful  picture  for  their 
ver\^  good  work :  Hanna  Johnson,  Nellie  Savage, 
Millie  Z\Ioore,  Jennie  Davis,  Ruth  Amy  Pickett,  Ferner 
Fitzsimmons,  Elizabeth  Boyd,  Helen  M.  Dupre,  Cecil 
Burns,  Hattie  Bradley,  Velma  ^Matthews,  Alildred 
Hope  Isaacson  and  ]^Iyrtle  Isaacson. 

Below  is  the  poem  which  won  the  first  prize ; 

The  Violet 

BY    LEWIS     HAYS,    AGE  ELEVEN 

Once  a  flowerlet  white  as  silver 

Grew  beside  a  silent  river. 

In  the  deepest,  blackest  forest 

Where  it  saw  nothing  of  pleasure 

But  the  smallest  bit  of  azure 
L'p  amongst  the  swaying  branches. 
'Twas  a  bit  of  sky  it  saw  there. 

Up  between  the  branches  high. 
And  it  yearned  and  yearned  to  live  there. 

High  up  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
When  God  saw  the  flowerlet  longing 

For  the  clear  sky's  deepest  blue. 
He  said,  "Yea  for  this  flower's  pleasure 

She  shall  have  the  heavenly  hue." 
Now  the  violet  with  her  azure 

Holds  a  high  place  'mongst  the  flowers, 
And  we  pluck  her  at  our  pleasure 

After  gentle  springtime  showers. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest 

There  will  be  two  first  prizes  this  month.  A  splendid 
Brownie  camera.  No.  1,  will  be  sent  to  the  boy  and 
girl  who  sends  nie  the  best  poem  on  either  one  of 
these  three  subjects: 

"Our  Picnic"  or  "School  is  Over,"  or  "The 
Thunder- Shower'' 

Besides  the  cameras,  supplementary  prizes  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  will  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  whose 
work  is  deserving.  Write  in  ink  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  ptit  name,  age  and  address  at  the  top. 
The  contest  is  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  under  seven- 
teen. All  work  must  be  in  by  May  31st.  Address 
Cousin  Sally,  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

All  boys  and  girls  wishing  to  join  our  club  may 
■  obtain  a  button  of  membership  for  five  cents  by  ad- 
dressing Cousin  Sally's  Club,  care  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


By  Alice  Jean  Cleator 


s'ciety  g^vine  be  a  mighty  fine  thing  fo'  us  folkses;  an'' 
dey's  one  reques'  I'se  gotter  make  'fore  I  mentions 
de  mistakes  yo's  all  made.  Hit  am  dis :  I  hopes 
yo'll  all  take  de  criticizements  on  de  singin'  an'  de 
playin'  in  de  same  fren'ly  sperrit  what  de\'"s  gib 
in.  Now  I  mus'  say  dat  in  dat  tenor  solo  de 
fox  got  a  mighty  distressin'  spression  ob  de  face. 
Looks  like  he  had  de  teefache.  I  offer  dis  suggestion," 
say  de  cat,  "practise  'fore  de  lookin'-glass  two,  free, 
fo'  hours  a  da}-.  Doan'  forgit  to  look  happy  when  yo' 
sings.  An'  I  mus'  say  de  bear,  he  got  a  powerful 
pore  breft  control.    Pears  like  sech  a  big  feller  orter 


" '  De  cat  gits  up  to  gib  de  criticizements 

Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

DE.\R  Bovs  AND  Girls  : — 
I  want  to  have  a  little  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
you  about  your  work  and  yourself.  Lately  I  have 
noticed,  to  my  great  regret,  that  quite  a  few  boys  and 
girls  w^ho  compete  in  our  monthly  contests  are  not 
sending  in  work  of  their  own.  I  alwa^-s  try  to  make  it 
plain  that  when  I  ask  for  stories,  verses  and  draw- 
ings that  I  mean  original  work — work  that  you  your- 
self have  done — and  it  grieves  me  when  I  find  a  boy 
or  girl  sending  in  verses  that  have  been  taken  from  a 
book.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  every  case  the 
boys  and  girls  have  done  it  wilfully — knowing  that 
it  was  wrong — but  I  rather  imagine  that  many  of  them 
felt  that  so  long  as  they  sent  a  poem  on  the  subject 
called  for,  it  didn't  make  d.r\y  difference  where  they 
got  it.  Now  this  is  all  wrong,  boys  and  girls,  and 
please  always  bear  in  mind  that  all  work  submitted 
must  be  original!  This  is  one  of  the  rules  of  our 
club  and  an}'  member  who  violates  it  is  committing 
an  act  of  dishonesty  and  is  not  proving  himself  a 
loyal  member.  And  we  all  want  to  be  faithful  to  the 
club  rules  and  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  us — 
don't  we? 

You  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  fair  and  square 
in  your  work  need  pay  no  attention  to  what  I  have 
said. 

Please  don't  think  I  am  scolding  or  that  I  am  cross 
with  you.  I  wouldn't  be  cross  to-day  for  anythiwg  in 
the  world,  for  this  is  our  second  year  together.  They 
have  been  very  happy  years  for  me  and  the  very  date 
"Alay  10th"  is  dear  to  me  and  most  firmly  fixed  in  my 
memory.  We've  been  friends  too  long  now  to  let  any- 
;hing  break  our  friendship.  Now,  just  listen  to  the 
jood  news  I  have  for  you. 

In  honor  of  our  second  anniversary,  I  am  going 
to  offer  two  cameras  in  our  contest  this  month  and  I 
hope  every  boy  and  girl  will  tr}-  for  them.  Try  hard 
— and  send  in  the  best  work  you  can  do — then  if  you 
win  a  prize,  you  will  know  that  it  was  won  through 
your  own  efforts  and  won  honestly. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  progress  of  our  club.  Every 
day  new  members  are  added  to  our  ranks.  So  many 
members  are  forming  branch  clubs  of  their  own. 
Sewing  clubs  are  most  popular  among  the  girls,  while 
the  boys  go  in  more  for  tramping  and  good-time  clubs. 
When  the  days  are  warm  enough,  I  would  suggest 
that  all  clubs  hold  their  meetings  outdoors.  I  want 
the  secretaries  of  all  branch  clubs  to  keep  me  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  their  clubs  are  making. 

I  wish  more  boys  and  girls  would  organize  a  branch 
club.  You  have  no  idea  what  good  times  many  of  my 
little  friends  are  having  and  I  am  sure  you,  too,  would 
enjo\-  club  work  and  play. 

Write  to  me  soon,  every  one,  and  with  love  to  all, 
I  am.  Faithfully, 

Cousin  Sally. 


hab  mo'  win'  dan  dat.  An'  dat  panny  six-hand.  Grac- 
ious Ian' !  Two  o'  de  fellers  gits  thoo  ten,  leben  meas- 
ures 'fore  de  other  one.  De  time  was  scanlous.  De 
wolf,  he  sing  mighty  screechy  like.  Dat  guitar  panny- 
ment ain'  so  bad,  but  it  clare  outen  chune  wif  de  voice." 

^^'al,  de  cat  set  down  an'  yo'  orter  heerd  de  racket. 
De  animals  all  talkin'  to  oust,  dey's  so  mad  at  de 
criticizements  o'  de  cat  feller. 

"^ly  granny  sakes,  I'd  like  know  what's  wrong  wif 
my  face  spression,"  'sclaims  de  fox.     "Dat  am  too 
pussonal  a  remark,  dat  what  it  am!" 
Aly,  but  de  fox  was  pow'ful  mad  I 

"An'  I'd  like  to  know  what  he  know  'bout  pannv- 
playin'  mo'n  I  do,"  say  de  mushrat.  "He'll  hab  to 
'pologize  fer  dat  criticizement,  sho's  yo'  born.''  An' 
de  mushrat  snap  he  eyes  and  swish  he  tail  sassy- 
like,  for  he  was  mad,  too. 

"Ef  yo'  specs  I'se  comin'  to  anudder  meetin'  o' 
dis  kind,"  say  de  wolf,  puttin'  on  he  hat  an'  coat  to 
go,  "dat's  whare  you'se  mistooken.  I  kin  spen'  nii^ 
time  to  better  vantagement  learnin'  de  cotilliosi." 

An'  so  hit  go  wif  all  de  members  dat  s'ciety.  De 
meetin'  breaks  up  wif  eberybody  mad  an'  snappin' 
at  de  cat  feller. 

Jest  as  dey  all  leavin'  fo'  home  de  owl,  he  hollers 
out  from  de  ol'  hemlock,  "Who  I  WHio !  Who !  Who 
say  notter  lissen  to  ol'  gran'daddy  owl?  \Mio ! 
Who  I  Who !  Who  !  Who  say  notter  take  his  advice? 
I  ain't  got  much  book  eddication,"  say  de  owl,  "an' 
I  don't  say  much  wif  my  mouf,  but  I'se  got  two 
ears  an'  two  eyes,  an'  I  obsarves  fo'  times  as  much  as 
I  tells,  which  'counts  fo'  my  knowin'  a  few  things. 
An'  dis  am  one  observationment  what  I'se  made.  De 
musical  fellers  kin  stan'  a  teenchy  bit  o'  criticizement 
in  a  gineral  sorter  way,  mixed  in  wif  a  heap  o'  com- 
pliments ;  but  when  it  comes  to  de  pure,  onadulter- 
ated  article  o'  criticizement  dat  am  what  rubs  de  fur 
de  wrong  way." 

Dat  was  de  fust  an'  de  last  meetin'  ob  de  "Animal 
'Provement  S'ciety."  An'  ebery  time  sence  den, 
when  de  animals  hears  de  owl  callin'  out  "Who ! 
\^"ho!  Who!"  in  de  Big  Woods,  dey  dest  looks  at 
one  nudder,  but  dey  doan'  say  nufiin'  mo'  'bout  ol' 
gran'daddy  owl  not  knowin'  eberyting! 

The  Letter-Box 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  ; — I  received  the  book  you  sent 
me  for  my  work  and  I  think  it  is  just  lovely.  I  was  so 
surprised  to  see  my  name  in  F.vrm  and  Fireside  with 
the  prize-winners.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  tried 
anything  of  the  kind  and  never  supposed  my  work 
would  be  good  enough  to  win  a  prize.  It  made  me  so 
happy,  and  I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  prize. 
In  one  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  you  asked  if  we 
were  pleased  with  our  own  page,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  delighted  with  it.  I  like  to  see  the  work  of 
our  cousins  and  I  like  the  Letter-Box.  Hoping  our 
club  will  continue  and  be  a  success,  I  remain. 

Your  cousin, 

Edith  Bowman, 
Hooper,  Utah. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years 
old  and  live  in  Kennewick,  Washington.  AVe  came 
here  last  October  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  built  a 
nice  little  home.  We  like  it  here.  Did  you  ever  eat 
any  of  Kennewick's  apples  ?  They  are  fine.  The  men 
that  have  the  big  orchards  here  are  going  to  try  to 
save  their  fruit,  from  the  frost  by  using  smudge  pots. 

I  like  to  read  the  "Young  Folks'  Department"  in 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Papa  and  brother  Will  like  the 
"Farm  Notes";  mother,  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  and 
sister   Ethel,  the    stories.  Lovingly, 

Mabel  Clark, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Kennewick,  W'ashington. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  ain  sorry  I  neglected  to 
write  you  a  little  letter,  but  reading  the  letters  written 
by  little  girls  in  Farm  and  Fireside  reminded  me  that 
I  hadn't  written  for  a  long  time. 

How  I  should  like  to  correspond  with  some  of  those 
girls  out  West!  What  fun  it  would  be!  Perhaps  some 
of  the  children  would  like  to  hear  about  our  new 
school-house. 

There  are  four  rooms,  each  having  two  grades  and 
there  is  a  nice  assembly  hall  up-stairs  where  v.-e  will 
hold  the  dedication,  and  I  suppose  we  will  have  en- 
tertainments up  there,  too  There  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  children  in  the  school._ 
Hoping  to  hear  from  some  of  the  cousins. 

Yours  sincere!}', 

Ethel  Mueller. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  37,  Orange,  Connecticut. 

De.^r  Cousin  Sally: — Will  you  let  a  citv  girl  who 
takes  j'our  splendid  paper  enter  the  contest  .•'  I  think 
we  get  as  much  good  out  of  Farm  and  Fireside  as  if 
we  were  real  country  people.  ^ly  grandmother  moved 
to  town  about  five  years  ago  and  gave  the  paper  to  us, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  that  subscription 
ran  out — well,  we  subscribed  again  and  have  had  it 
sent  to  us  ever  since.  Mama  says  the  "Sunday  Read- 
ing" alone  is  worth  all  she  pays  for  the  paper,  and 
she  clips  some  of  it  out  and  sends  it  to  a  missionary 
friend  in  India.  I  think  that  the  continued  stor.v,  "Miss 
Selina  Lue  and  the  Soap-Box  Babies,"  was  one  of 
the  best  I  ever  read.  Can't  we  have  another  by  the 
same  author?  Your  friend, 

Louise  Wallace. 
Paris,  Illinois. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE— Most  every  woman  has  originated  some  sort  of  a  device  or  convenience  to  ma.ce  part  of  her 
housework  easier  and  less  burdensome,  and  to  ail  who  have,  we  would  ask  that  you  write  and  tell  us  about  it.  Aside 
from  making  a  littie  pin-money  for  yourself,  you  will  be  helping  others,  and  this  is  what  "The  Housewife's  Club" 
is  for.  We  will  give  $2.00  for  the  best  description  and  rough  sketch  of  an  original  home-made  household  conve- 
nience or  labor-saving  device,  and  $i.00  for  the  next  best,  or  any  that  can  be  used.  We  will  also  give  23 
cents  each  for  good  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good  tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  All  copy  must  be  in 
by  the  tenth  of  June.  Contributions  must  be  written  in  in'K,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  must  contain  not  more  than  250  words.  We  would  suggest  that 
contributors  retain  copies  of  their  manuscripts  as  no  contribution  wil!  be  returned.    Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


To  Conquer  Stubborn  Corks 

WHEN  a  bottle  has  an  exception- 
ally short  cork  it  is  often  a  hard 
and  trying  matter  to  draw  the 
cork  out.  As  soon  as 
the  cork  is  first  drawn 
with  the  cork  -screw, 
push  a  new  wire  hair-pin 
through  cork  from  the 
bottom  and  twist  the  twp 
points  to  form  a  handle, 
as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  next  time  you 
want  to  take  out  the  cork 
you  will  have  something 
to  get  a  grip  on  and  the 
cork  may  easily  be  drawn 
without  the  slightest  dif- 
A  hair-pin  ficulty,  thus  saving  time 
device  for  pull-  and  vexation, 
ing  out  corks      Mrs.  S.  J.  H.,  Wisconsin. 

Substitute  for  Molasses 

A  ^'^^^  promising  the  children  some 
gingerbread,  I  found  there  was  no 
molasses,  so  rather  than  disappoint  them 
I  poured  the  syrup  from  preserved  pears 
into  a  dish,  added  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  to  each  cupful  of  syrup  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  gingerbread  in  the 
usual  way.  The  result  was  so  satisfac- 
tory that  occasionally  I  use  pear-s^Tup 
instead  of  molasses,  as  we  like  it  some- 
times for  a  change.  Other  fruit  syrups 
may  also  be  used. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  S.,  Missouri. 

Mucilage  at  Little  Cost 

T>UY  five  cents'  wort'n  of  gum  arable. 
^  Dissolve  it  in  v\-arm  water  and  you 
will  have  a  belter  and  cheaper  mucilage 
than  you  can  buy  at  tlie  store. 

M.  H.,  i\Iontana. 

A  Sewing-Machine  Secret 

'pAKE  out  the  screw  that  holds  the  foot 
*  plate,  remove  it  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  lint  that  has 
accumulated  there.  With  a  penknife 
clean  under  the  whole  of  the  plate  and 
the  little  grooves.  Of  course,  the  needle 
in  the  machine  must  be  taken  out  before 
the  work  is  begun.  Sometimes  this  ac- 
cumulation of  lint  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  machine  running  hard  or  not  carry- 
ing the  work  and  it  is  a  secret  that 
is  well  worth  knowing.  I  have  just 
cleaned  mine  this  way  and  it  runs  like  a 
new  machine.         B.  E.  S.,  Minnesota. 

Three  Useful  Hints 

A  LITTLI-;  powdered  borax  added  to  starch 
■»»  will  make  the  clothes  glossy.  To  set 
delicate  colors  in  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs, soak  them  ten  r.iinutes  pre\ious 
to  washing  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water  in 
which  a  dessert-spoonful  of  turpentine 
'  has  been  well  stirred. 

Imitation  bronze  articles  may  be  re- 
colored  by  mixing  together  one  part  of 
muriatic  acid  and  two  parts  of  water. 
Be  sure  to  see  that  the  bronze  article  is 
perfectly  free  from  grease  and  dirt,  and 
apply  the  diluted  acid  with  a  ~  cloth. 
\Vheu  it  dries,  polish  with  sweet  oil. 

O.  M.  H.,  Virginia. 
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A  Clever  Suggestion 

OF.s  the  woman  live  v-'ho  never  had 
her  machine-oil  bottle  spill  oil  all 
over  machine  and  drawer  contents?  To 
do  away  with  this,  get  an  empty  mucilage 
or  ink  bottle  of  squat  proportions,  fill 
with  oil  and  cork  tightly.  Get  a  paste 
board  bo.x  or  lid  just  the  size  of  the  in- 
terior of  machine  drawer  at  the  back 
end  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  box  to  admit 
neek  of  this  bottle.  Now  place  at  the 
back  of  the  most  unused  drawer  in  your 
machine  and  it  is  ready  when  needed 
and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  it  up- 
setting.  "  A.  R.  M.,  Illinois. 

.  Hints  on  Butter-Making 

I  .\M  sure  that  the  women  who  make 
*  butter  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
butter  is  not  spoiled  or  even  hurt  if  the 
cream  happens  to  get  too  hot  or  scalded. 
Simply  take  off  the  butter,  pour  cold 
water  over  it  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place 
until  it  hardens.  Then  with  a  paddle 
you  can  work  all  the  milk  out,  and  the 
butter  will  become  firm  and.  hard  and 
sweet.  It  is  the  milk  scalded  into  the 
butter  that  causes  it  to  look  white  and 
puffy  and  to  taste  sour.  This  is  my  own 
idea  and  used  with  success  for  A-ears. 

Mrs.  F.  p.,  Tennessee. 
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For  Shiny  Goods 

o  KF.MOVE  the  shiny  look  from  black 
coat  collars,  slce\es,  etc.,  where  the 
nap  of  the  cloth  is  not  entirely  worn  off, 
ammonia  water  is  excellent.  If  the 
whole  coat  needs  a  thorough  cleansing, 
use  strong  black  coffee,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added,  and 
sponge  the  garment  with  a  piece  of  black 
woolen  cloth.        B.  E.  S.,  Minnesota. 

To  Stretch  Lace  Curtains 

A  Gooii  way  to  dry  lace  curtains  with- 
out  a  stretcher  is  to  tack  some 
sheets  or  old  quilts  down  on  the  floor, 
then  pin  each  scallop  of  the  curtains  to 
the  sheets.  Several  curtains  may  be 
dried  at  once  if  all  are  of  the  same  size. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  R.,  Ohio. 

A  New  Use  for  Sealing- Wax 

p.\NCY  hat  and  lace  pins  are  much  worn 
this  season  and  they  are  seen  in 
many  bright  colors.  Sometimes  only  one 
color  is  used  and  often  two  or  three 
are  combined  in  one  pin.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  secure  attractive  pins  of 
this  order  and  so  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
you  can  make  them  at  home  and  with 
little  cost.  The  materials  needed  are  a 
lamp  with  a  chinmey,  a  box  of  sealing- 
wax  in  several  colors  and  some  pins.  If 
you  want  to  make  hatpins,  use  the  or- 
dinary hatpin  with  a  ball  top,  and  if  you 
want  to  make  lace-pins  you  will  need 
the  regular  common  pins  or  plain  black- 
headed  ones.  The  latter  are  better,  as 
the  pins  have  sharper  points.  Melt  the 
wax  over  the  chimney  of  the  lamp,  be- 
ing careful  that  it  does  not  get  into  the 


Ordinary  steel  pins  transformed  into  fancy 
pins  by  mak)ng  the  heads  of  sealing-wax 
in  any  attractive   colors  and  novel  shapes 

flames ;  put  the  wax  over  the  head  of  the 
pin  and  keep  on  adding  it  until  you 
ha\'e  enough  to  make  the  sized  pin-head 
desired.  While  the  wax  is  soft  twirl 
it  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger. 
By  doing  this  a  smooth  oval  pin-head  is 
formed,  and  when  this  is  done  it  should 
be  dipped  in  cold  water,  so  that  the  wax 
will  harden.  To  make  variegated  ones, 
wax  in  two  or  three  different  colors  may 
be  used  on  the  same  pin.  The  colors 
should  be  applied  when  warm  and  then 
by  twirling  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger the  result  will  be  a  very  attractive 
color  combination.  A  dozen  of  these 
pins  on  a  little  piece  of  feather-stitched 
silk  make  a  very  pretty  attractive  gift. 
Mrs.  F.  J.  M.,  Massachusetts. 

A  True  Housewife's  Ladder 

TTHis  handy  ladder  has  proved  a  great 
help  to  me  when  cleaning  windows 
or  picking  fruit,  and  I  wish  to  tell  our 
readers  about  it.  The  ladder  is  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  inches  long  and  is 
nailed  five  inches  from  .  the  top  to  a 
soap-liox  twenty-six  inches  long,  sixteen 
inches  wide  and  five  and  a  half  inches 
deep.  There  is  a  brace  near  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  which  is  fastened  to  the  box. 
Even  though  the  device  may  be  a  little 
awkward  to  handle,  the  housewife  has 
the  happy  consciousness  of  knowing  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  the 
ladder  doubling  up  and  falling  over  while 
she  is  on  it.       Mrs.  C.  E.,  New  York. 


Sandals  From  Old  Rubbers 

A  GOOD  way  to  prolong  the  life  of  over- 
shoes  when  the  heels  have  v\'orn  out 
is  to  cut  the  heels  out  of  the  rubbers  and 
bind  the  cut  edges  with  black  silk  tape, 
stitching  it  firmly  in  place.  In  this  way 
I  make  my  oxershoes  into  sandals  which 
not  only  look  quite  well,  but  give  ver}' 


good  service.  The  sketch  given  above 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  how  the  old 
rubbers  are  transformed  in.to  sandals. 

M.,  Virginia. 


Step  ladder  fastened  to  a  soap-box 


Our  Sons  and  Daughters 

1  H.wi:  learned  that  it  is  wise  to  begin 
*  the  forming  of  character  in  the  child's 
extreme  youth.  Take  the  habit  of  neat- 
ness. Most  little  ones  will  leave  toys 
of  all  kinds  on  the  floor  just  as  they 
Vv-ere  used.  A  mother  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  soon  the  child  will  learn  to 
pick  up  all  these  things  and  put  in  a  box 
when  through  with  them  if  the  box  is 
provided  and  the  cliild  is  taught  that  he 
is  "helping  mama."  Many  habits  can  be 
formed  this  wa}-. 

The  tiny  girl  learns  to  dust  the  chairs, 
to  v/ipe  the  spoons,  and  other  useful 
things.  At  night  she  folds  her  clothes, 
putting  them  on  "her  own  little  chair 
v.-hiie  brother  does  the  same  with  his. 
Neatness  and  industry  are  inculcated 
early  and  last  through  life  E\-ery 
trait  thus  formed  in  childhood  goes  to 
the  making  of  character  and  grows 
more  interesting  as  the  loom  of  time 
works  its  marvelous  changes  to  the  full 
Awii  of  adult  life.  To  the  mother  it  is 
gn-en  to  closely  watch  this  loom  that  the 
threads  go  not  astray  and  at  last  she 
will  look  upon  the  characters  of  her 
lo\e(I  ones  with  satisfaction. 

We  Must  Remember 

th"at  in  our  work  as  mothers  we  must 
use  no  iron-bound  rules.  Too  often  this 
mistake  is  made.  We  should  study  the 
disposition  of  each  child.  What  would 
be  a  punishment  for  John  might  not  be 
suitable  for  James.  A  plan  of  stud}-  for 
Mary  might  be  altogether  wrong  for 
.Vnna.  We  should  try  to  bring  the  good 
points  to  the  front.  Whatever  the  grov^r- 
ing  boy  or  girl  develops  a  love  for,  give 
them  full  scope.  Their  life  work  will 
come  later  along  this  line.  Watch  it. 
Inculcate  the  idea  that  whatever  your 
children  become,  he  or  she  will  .have 
their  heart  in  the  work  and  strive  to 
bring  it  to  the  highest  level  obtainable. 
Success  comes  to  those  who,  knowing 
one  thing,  knows  that  one  well,  but  is 
ever  alert  to  possibilities  of  betterment 
along  that  specialty.    S.  D.  G.,  Texas. 

To  Can  Tomatoes 

J  AST  year  I  canned  twenty-two  quarts 
•*-'-of  tomatoes  with  great  success  and  I 
thought  our  readers  would  like  to  know 
my  method  of  doing  them.  I  always 
had  trouble  in  keeping  them  until  I  tried 
this  plan.  My  canner  is  a  zinc  pail  large 
enough  to  hold  three  glass  quart  jars 
placed  in  an  upright  position.  Have  a 
lid  to  fit  the  pail ;  invert  a  pie-plate  or 
place  a  cloth  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
and  the  home-made  canner  is  ready  for 
use.  Pare  sound  tomatoes,  fill  the  jars, 
put  on  the  rubbers  and  screw  on  the 
lids.  Place  jars  in  the  canner,  which 
should  be  filled  with  water  until  it  rises 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  jars.  Bring  the 
water  to  boiling-point  and  allow  jars  to 
remain  in  the  water  until  the  contents 
boil.  Then  take  them  out,  tighten  the 
lids  again,  stand  them  aside  to  cool  and 
they  are  readv  to  put  away  until  used. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  L.,  Florida. 

Keeping  an  Egg  Record 

:■:  HAD  tried  various  schemes  to  keep 
account  of  the  eggs  gathered  each 
day,  but  all  failed  until  we  tried  the  fol- 
lowing plan  :  A  large  calendar  was  pro- 
cured and  tacked  to  the  in.side  of  the 
cupboard  door.  A  pencil  hun.g  from  the 
same  tack  and  every  evening  the  number 
of  eggs  gathered  was  marked  opposite 
the  date.  The  number  of  eggs  marketed 
each  month  was  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  calendar,  thus  at  the  close  of  the 
year  we  knew  exactly  how  many  eggs 
we  had  used  and  how  many  were  sold. 

L.  H.,  Iowa. 


with  the  delicious 
natural Jlavor  a^nd 
the  rich  red- 
brown  color 
characteristic 
of  this  high 
grade  cocoa 
is  made  only 
by 

Registered 
U.  S.  fat.  Office 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Btibiished  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Half  the  money 
spent  for  chim- 
neys would  be 
saved  if  every- 
body bougrht 
Macbeth  "Pearl 
Glass"  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because  Mac- 
beth lamp-chim- 
neys never  break 
from  heat — they 
will  melt  first. 
Then  they're  handsome — clear 
— crystalline — and  give  a  lamp 
a  well-bred  look. 

Unless  my  name  is  on  a  lamp- 
chimney  it  is  not  a  Macbeth. 

I  have  a  book  which  tells  which  chimney  to  get 
for  any  burnor  niado.    It  is  free.  Address 

M.ACBETH,  Pittsbm-gh. 
SIKER'S  HAIR  BALSA^ 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
I'roiiiott'S  a  laxmiant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Curias  scalp  dist^ases  tfc  hair  falling. 
60C-  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 


R«B.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


IT  SLUGS  HARD 
Coffee  a  Sure  and  Powerful  Bruiser  — 


"Let  your  coffee  slave  be  denied  his 
cup  at  its  appointed  time  !  Headache — 
sick  stomach — fatigue  like  unto  death. 
I  know  it  all  in  myself,  and  have  seen  it 
in  others.  Strange  that  thinking,  rea- 
soning beings  will  persist  in  its  use," 
says  a  Topeka,  Kansas,  man. 

He  says  further  that  he  did  not  begin 
drinking  coffee  until  after  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  slowly  it 
began  to  poison  him,  and  afl'ect  his 
hearing  through  his  nervous  system. 

"Finally,  I  quit  coff'ee  and  the  condi- 
tion slowly  disappeared,  but  one  cold 
morning  the  smell  of  my  wife's  coffee 
was  too  much  for  me  and  I  took  a  cup. 
Soon  I  was  drinking  my  regular  allow- 
ance, tearing  down  brain  and  nerves  by 
the  daily  dose  of  the  nefarious  concoc- 
tion. 

"Later,  I  found  my  breath  coming 
hard  and  frequent  fits  of  nausea,  and 
then  I  was  taken  down  with  bilious  fever. 

"Common  sense  came  to  me  and  I 
quit  coffee  for  good  and  went  back  to 
Postuni.  I  at  once  began  to  gain  and 
have  had  no  returns  of  my  bilious  symp- 
toms, headache,  dizziness,  or  vertigo. 

"I  now  have  health,  bright  thoughts, 
and  added  weight,  where  before  there 
was  invalidism,  the  blues,  and  a  skele- 
ton-like condition  of  the  body. 

"My  brother  quit  coffee  because  of  its 
effect  on  his  health  and  now  uses  Pos- 
tum.  He  could  not  stand  the  nervous 
strain  while  using  coffee,  but  keeps  well 
on  Postum. 

"Miss  F.,  I  know  personally,  was  in- 
capable of  doing  a  day's  work  while  she 
was  using  coffee.  She  quit  it  and  took 
up  Postum  and  is  now  well  and  has 
perfectly  steady  nerves." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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From  Oven  Door 
to  Farm  House  Door 


That  sums  up  the  wnole  story 
you  buy  soda  crackers  by 
name — 


when 


As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  are 
placed  in  moisture-proof  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions. 

This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresh,  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 

They  come  in  five  cent  packages. 

(Never  sold  in  bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


RUBS  Clothes  Clean 


Always 
remember 
the  name 


Beware  of  painted  machines.  Paint  hides  de- 
fects. The  Boss  shows  the  natural  grain  of  the 
Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  that  steam-tight  wood 
from  the  Louisiana  swamps.    No  splitting. 


DOES  not  pound,  tumble  or  churn  them.  But  rxtbs  them  between 
these  two  rub-boards  just  as  when  washed  by  hand.  The 
only  way  to  get  them  clean. 

The  board  at  the  right  fits  into  the  bottom  of  the 
machine.  15  shirts  or  their  equivalent  are  placed 
in  it.  The  lid  is  lowered  and  the  other  board 
presses  the  clothes. 

A  child  turns  the  operating  wheel  or  can  be 
run  with  a  gasoline  engine  or  any  other  light 
power.  The  two  boards  oscillate  back  and 
forth  in  opposite  directions,  rubbing  and  squeez- 
ing, rubbing  and  squeezing,  rubbing  and 
squeezing. 

The  loosened  dirt  drains  through  the  lower  hoard 
into  a  special  chamber  away  from  water  and  clothes — 
an  exclusive  feature.  In  a  few  minutes  every  piece  is 
spotlessly  clean.  Anything,  from  lace  curtains  to 
blankets,  is  washed  without  wear  or  tear.  Success- 
fully sold  for  20  years.    Over  a  million  in  use. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  wash=day  hints, 
showing  wash°day  in  all  countries,  and  telling 
how  you  can  try  the  Boss  in  your  home 
at  our  risk. 


The  Boss  Washing  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  21*  Norwood  Station,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  ior  you  to  use — You» 
money  back  W  it's  not. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  183  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 


Cash  Or  Time  Payments 


We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  llmo  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way— you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  AVe 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 


Oirpf  t  to  \hii 


You'd  Rather  Wash  With  an  0.  K. 

Than  Have  A  Woman  Around 

Why  -wear  yourself  out  by  a  whole  day  over  a  wash  tub 
or  why  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  a  washwoman  around 
the  house  all  day  ?    With  one  hour's  easy,  pleasant  work  you  can 
dispose  of  the  biggest  washing  with  an 

O.  K.  Gearing  Rotary  Washer 

Makes  clothes  -white  as  driven  snow  -without injury.  Runssoeasya 
child  can  turn  it.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.   Never -svabbles  or -warps. 
Steam-proof  cover  keeps  water  hot  longest.   Handsome  and  durable. 
Our  Guarantee  Inside.     Send  postal  today  for  Free  Washer  Book. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

14S2  Roddogham  Road,   Davenport,  Iowa 


Round  About  the  Farm  Home 


By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 


THE  average  farm  home  might  be  made 
quite  a  bit  brighter  and  better  than 
it  is.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Ride 
across  the  country  most  any  day  and 
how  many  such  homes  will  you  see  that 
you  would  really  like  to  live  in  ?  Isn't  it 
true  that  you  will  see .  a  great  njany  more 
that  you  would  not  feel  at  all  at  home  in 
than  that  would  make  ideal  farm  homes? 
Let's  not  draw  any  contrasts,  they  might 
hit  some  of  us  pretty  hard;  but  let's  just 
be  fair  and  say  that  a  good  deal  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  average  farm 
is  just  as  nice  and  homy  as  it  should  be. 

Now,  it  is  all  right  to  point  out  weak 
spots  in  anything.  Somehow  our  eyes 
seem  to  have  been  trained  so  that  they 
look  first  of  all  for  the  things  that  are  not 
just  as  they  should  be.  It  is  so  easy  to 
criticise!  The  poor  spot  in  the  piece  of 
goods,  the  flaw  in  the  metal — we  can  all 
find  these,  but  how  to  make  them  better  is 
another  matter. 

How  would  it  do  for  us  to  sit  down  a 
little  while  and  think  out  this  matter  of 
the  farm  home  all  by  ourselves  ? 

But,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  say  that 
if  anybody  is  handicapped  for  money  to  do 
the  things  that  need  doing,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  do  something, 
and  every  little  helps.  We  have  our  hands 
and  know  how  to  use  tools  fairly  well. 
We  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  good 
con-imon  sense  and  can  apply  it  with  some 
degree  of  success  if  ■we  set  out  to  do  it. 
So  why  stop  and  say,  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing!" Let's  do  the  very  best  we  can 
and  that  will  help  on  to  something  better. 

There  is  a  passion,  too,  with  a  great 
many  men  to  put  into  the  bank  every  cent 
they  can  rake  and  scrape  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  living.  That  isn't  alwaj's  the 
best  form  of  investment.  Better  put  a  lit- 
tle into  making  the  old  home  nicer  than 
to  lay  it  up  in  the  bank  to  be  a  bone  of 
contention  after  you  are  gone. 

Well,  so  far,  so  good.  Xow  what  can 
we  do  ?  How  would  it  do  to  paint  the  old 
house  over?  It  will  cost  something  for 
paint,  but  we  can  get  a  brush  and  put  it 
on  ourselves.  I  painted  some  on  our  farm 
buildings  myself.  At  first  there  were  some 
streaks  I  didn't  like :  but,  mind  you,  I  be- 
gan -around  on  the  back  side,  where  folks 
wouldn't  see  what  kind  of  a  job  I  was  do- 
ing, and  before  I  got  through  with  it  I 
wasn't  ashamed  to  have  anybody  know  that 
I  was  my  own  painter.  Anybody  can  do 
as  well  as  I  did. 

And,  then,  most  farm-houses  need  a 
slicking  up  around  them.  Let's  see  what 
we  can  do  about  this  the  coming  season. 
Right  up  the  fences,  trim  out  the  bushes 
and  things  that  have  no  business  there 
and,  above  all,  mow  the  yard  and  keep  it 
cleaned  up  all  summer  long. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  let  in  more 
sunshine  than  gets  into  most  of  our  farm 


homes.  It  is  enough  to  give  a  man  the 
blues  to  go  into  some  farm-houses.  How 
dark  and  dismal  they  are  ?  It  is  a  shame. 
No  wonder  we  have  to  take  medicine  and 
have  the  doctor  a  good  share  of  the  time. 
Let  the  air  and  sunshine  into  the  house. 
Then  the  doctors  can  take  a  vacation. 

The  down-cellar  of  many  farm-houses  is 
a  sight  to  behold.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 
If  I  could,  I  would  have  a  big  bee  and 
raise  every  farm-house  in  this  whole 
country  up.  out  of  the  ground  not  less 
than  two  feet,  lay  a  good  wall  under  the 
sills,  dig  the  cellar  all  out  clean,  and 
then  sit  down  and  enjoy  myself.  The  cel- 
lar ought  to  be  just  as  neat  and  clean  as 
the  parlor.  Air  and  light  ought  to  sweep 
through  it,  and  there  should  be  a  cement 
or  flagging  floor  on  the  bottom. 

But  let's  not  stop  till  we  have  put  some 
porches  and  bay  windows  in  the  old  farm- 
house. These  add  so  much  to  the  appear- 
ance and  comfort  of  the  place.  Take  an 
old  house  and  build  a  neat  porch  along 
the  side,  open  up  the  sunny  end  and  ex- 
tend a  bay  window  out  a  few  feet,  put 
some  plants  in  the  recess  and  it  will  make 
such  a  difference  in  the  looks  of  things 
that  people  who  pass  -  vt-ill  say,  ''Wonder 
if  a  new  man  has  moved  in?" 

Keep  the  good  work  up  until  you  have 
set  out  some  climbing  vines  here  and 
there,  planted  some  roses  and  other  homely 
flowers  wherever  there  is  a  corner  for 
them.  Your  farm  will  take  on  a  look  of 
comfort  that  will  set  everybody  around  the 
neighborhood  doing  the  same.  Measles  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  is  catching.  Start 
the  good  work,  and  before  you  know  it 
somebody  else  will  be  up  to  the  same  caper. 
Isn't  it  worth  while  to  set  a  good  move- 
ment going?  Sometimes  the  world  makes 
a  great  stew  about  the  man  that  starts  a 
new  lodge  or  company  of  some  sort  ; 
but,  honestly,  I  believe  it  is  a  hundred 
times  better  to  do  something  to  make  the 
country  home  better  and  happier  and  more 
comfortable  than  to  organize  a  company 
or  start  a  bank. 

There  isn't  a  bit  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  surroundings  of  the  farm  home 
have  more  to  do  with  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  men  and  women  who  live  in 
them  than  any  of  us  knows.  Just  to  step 
into  a  farm-house  where  e-v-ery  thing  is 
neat,  bright  and  full  of  harmony  is  enough 
to  make  the  heart  better  for  days  to  come. 
To  ride  along  the  road  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  place  vv'here  all  is  in  place,  the  build- 
ings in  good  condition,  the  grounds  cared 
for  and  somebody  singing  as  she  goes  about 
the  house,  why,  the  world  grows  brighter, 
the  heart  leaps  up  and  out  in  a  new  song 
and  every  shadow  flies  out  of  the  sky. 

And  who  of  us  would  not  like  to  have 
a  hand  in  helping  the  world  that  way? 

We  may  all  do  it!     What!     You  and  I? 

Yes,  just  you  and  I ! 


Page  County  Ideal  for  Its  Rural  Schools 


[COXTIXUED    FROM    PAGE  18] 


Seems  as  though  when  I  get  to  playing 
ball  and  the  boys  do  something  I  don't 
like,  I  just  forget."  Such  a  boy  was 
Walter,  rough,  uncouth,  without  ideals  or 
without  strength  to  live  out  the  ideals  that 
he  had,  manly  in  a  way  and  frank  and 
good-hearted.  He  -was  the  hope  and  des- 
pair of  those  who  wished  to  help  him. 

And  this  is  the  wonder  of  that  tulip-bed. 
The  boy  who  appreciated  the  tulips  most 
was  Walter.  Down  on  his  knees  by  the 
bed  he  dropped,  his  torn  straw  hat  by  his 
side  and  touching  almost  reverently  a 
great  crimson  blossom  he  said,  "See,  this 
is  mine.  Is  it  not  the  prettiest  of  them 
all  ?"  I  was  not  surprised  when  his  teach- 
er said  to  rae  very  quietly,  "Walter  does 
not  swear  or  use  tobacco  any  more."  The 
boy  who  learns  to  love  one  beautiful  thing 
has  no  longer  any  room  in  his  heart  or 
soul  for  impurity  or  vice.  The  picture  of 
that  boy,  in  his  blue  overalls,  with  his 
straw  hat  at  his  side,  the  morning  sun 
touching  with  gold  his  tousled  hair,  as  he 
bent  lovingly  over  those  bright  flowers  and 
touched  them  so  gently  with  his  brown 
hands,  will  be  with  me  always. 

I  will  close  with  an  account  of  what  was 
done  for  this  school  house  and  grounds 
during  the  past  two  years  as  told  by  the 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anna  Hobson. 

"When  I  took  this  school  in  the  fall  of 
1907  I  found  very  little  to  inspire  one  to 
make  much  effort  in  trying  to  beautify  the 
surroundings.  I  soon  learned  why  so  lit- 
tle had  been  done  to  improve  it.  There 
was  only  one  half  acre  of  playground  and 
a  dilapidated  wire  fence  on  three  sides, 
with  the  front  unfenced.  There  was  no 
means  of  protecting  things.  They  said  the 
playground  was  too  small  to  plant  trees. 

"The  county  superintendent,  myself  and 
two  of  the  directors  set  the  ball  rolling 
and  before  the  next  year  had  passed  the 
school  board  had  purchased  one  half  acre 
more,  put  up  a  splendid  woven-wire  fence, 
remodeled  the  closets,  moved  the  coal- 
house  which  had  always  stood  partly  in 
the  road,  dug  a  v.e^t  iB^tft  rfif     '  iJ^?l  l^lii 


pump,  painted  the  school-house  and  planted 
twenty-two  elm  trees. 

"When  I  came,  there  was  practically 
nothing  on  the  grounds  but  the  school-house, 
coal-house  and  outbuildings.  Where  I  found 
cinder-piles,  there  are  now  blooming  beds 
of  flowers.  Many  of  the  mole-hills  are  con- 
verted into  flower-beds,  too.  The  yard 
has  been  raked  and  trash  carried  away. 
The  parents  generously  gave  what  they 
had.  One  parent  even  came  and  put  things 
out  for  us  and  tended  to  them  in  the  sum- 
mer when  needed.  Another  parent  sent 
some  rose-bushes. 

"This  year  when  school  was  out  I  di- 
vided the  care  of  the  plants  with  the 
children.  One  girl  has  charge  of  the  two 
geranium-beds,  two  boys  weed  and  cut 
the  sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums,  another 
cares  for  six  evergreens  we  planted  this 
year,  another  hoes  the  sunflowers,  another 
looks  after  the  woodbines  we  planted  to 
run  over  the  coal-house  and  over  the 
screens  that  we  put  in  front  of  the  closets, 
and  others  are  to  look  after  any  other 
plants  that  needed  attention  when  they 
visited  the  school-grounds. 

"We  closed  our  school  with  a  picnic. 
The  parents  came  and  guides  were  ap- 
pointed to  show  them  what  we  had  done. 
It  was  hard  to  say  which  enjoyed  this 
most,  the  parents  or  the  pupils. 

"They  used  to  have  rings  in  the  school- 
house,  and  teacher  and  pupils  would  tie 
their  horses  there  to  protect  them  ^from 
the  wind.  Near  one  of  these  favorite 
hitching-posts  we  have  a  fern-bed  now. 

"Inside  we  kept  the  house  clean.  It  has 
been  scrubbed  five  times  this  year.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  school  a  sectional  book- 
case, a  dictionary  and  shelf,  shades  and 
draperies  have  been  added.  The  room  was 
always  clean,  and  the  stove  black. 

"The  best  part  of  the  work  has  been 
that  the  interest  has  increased  each  year. 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  my  people  and 
children  are  thoroughly  interested  and  I 
feel  that  our  work  will  be  cared  for  and 
!  jo>  come   the  results  will  show." 
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This  is  "Fuzzy,"  and  his  cart 
and  harness.  He  will  be  given 
away  by  Farm  and  Fireside  to 
some  lucky  boy  or  girl  July  30th 


Read  How  to  Win  "Fuzzy" 

"Fuzzy"  is  the  name  of  this  beautjiful  pony  and  you  can  win  him  and  his  cart  and  harness  without  spending  a  single  cent. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  your  father  or  mother  tell  you  that  you  could  have  one  of  the  prettiest  Shetland  ponies  in  America  all 
for  your  very  own?  Wouldn't  you  be  happy?  Well,  Farm  and  Fireside  is  going  to  give  away  "Fuzzy"  on  July  30th  to  some  boy  or  girl 
who  will  do  us  a  favor.  Wouldn't  you  just  love  to  hitch  up  "Fuzzy"  and  take  your  friends  for  a  drive  in  his  pretty  cart?  You  would  be  the 
envy  of  all  your  friends,  for  "Fuzzy"  is  the  prettiest  Shetland  pony  the  Pony  Man  could  find  for  his  boys  and  girls,  and  he  has  looked  the 
country  over  for  pretty  ponies. 

But  "Fuzzy"  is  not  the  only  pony  that  Farm  AND  FiRESIDE  will  give  away  on  July  30th.    Altogether  we  shall  give  to  our  boys  and  girls 

Three  Beautiful  Shetland  Ponies 
100  Magnificent  Grand  Prizes  and 
Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Prizes  and  Rewards 

Just  think  of  it,  three  Beautiful  Ponies  for  our  boys  and  girls,  and  three  magnificent  pianos!  Never  before  has  Farm  and  Fireside 
offered  such  fine  ponies,  and  so  valuable  rewards.  Never  before  have  our  boys  and  girls  had  such  a  chance  to  win  a  Beautiful  Pony.  Dozens 
of  lucky  boys  and  girls  have  won  ponies  from  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  they  have  been  the  happiest  boys  and  girls  in  America,  I  can  tell  you. 
In  addition  to  the  Ponies  and  Pianos,  the  Pony  Man  will  give  away  on  July  30th  hundreds  of  Magnificent  Prizes,  including  bicycles,  gold 
watches,  sewing  machines,  shot  guns,  talking  machines  and  almost  everything  else  you  can  think  of  that  is  beautiful  and  useful.  Don't  you 
want  some  of  these  prizes?  You  can  win  a  fine  prize  sure  if  you  try.  These  are  not  ordinary  prizes  at  all  nor  is  this  an  ordinary  prize  contest, 
for  in  this  contest  there  will  be 

A  Prize  for  Every  Enrolled  Contestant 

That  is  Farm  and  Fireside's  guarantee  to  its  boys  and  girls,  and  this  guarantee  is  backed  up  by  a  reputation  of  over  33  years  and  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  capital.  We  mean  every  word  of  it.  Just  as  soon  as  you  become  an  enrolled  contestant  you  will  be  entitled 
to  a  Prize.  All  you  have  to  do  to  win  "Fuzzy,"  or  one  of  the  other  Ponies  or  Grand  Prizes,  is  to  get  enough  friends  to  subscribe  to  Farm  AND 
Fireside.  That  is  very  easy,  because  Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  best  farm  journal  published,  and  everybody  likes  it.  In  addition  to  your 
prizes  we  will  pay  ypu  liberally  in  cash  for  every  subscription  you  get.  Farm  AND  FiRESiDE  also  guarantees  that  every  contestant  will  be 
rewarded  according  to  the  number  of  subscriptions  he  or  she  gets.  Could  any  offer  be  more  liberal?  Just  as  soon  as  you  get  started  you  will 
be  a  Prize- Winner  sure,  and  nothing  in  the  world  can  keep  you  from  winning  "Fuzzy"  or  one  of  the  other  Grand  Prizes  if  you  hustle  enough. 
Just  think,  there  are  three  Beautiful  Ponies,  all  sound  as  a  dollar  and  gentle  as  kittens — all  to  be  given  away  on  July  30th     Don't  you  want  one? 


How  to  Get  "Fuzs 
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Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  (or  a  postal-card  will  do),  cut  it  out  and  send 
it  to  The  Pony  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.    That  is  my  address  and  just  as  soon  as 
I  hear  from  you,  I  will  send  you  a  lot  of  pictures  of  the  other  Ponies  and  Prizes  and  a  lot  more  valuable 
information  that  will  help  you  to  win  "Fuzzy"  and  I  will  send  you  a  lot  of  other  things  besides. 
Write  at  once  and  I  will  send  all  this  valuable  material  to  you  Free.    Be  sure  and  write  to  me  to- 
day if  you  want  to  win  "Fuzzy."  ^^^^^  p  y\  ^ 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


P.  S. — If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  Prize  the  very  first  thing, 
don't  wait  to  hear  from  me  but  get  ten  of  your  friends  to 
take  Farm  and  Fireside  or  to  renew  their  subscriptions 
at  25  cents  each  for  an  8-months  subscription.  Then 
you  will  be  an  Enrolled  Contestant  and  a  Prize-Winner 
sure,  with  a  runningstart  for  "Fuzzy."  Keep  five 
cents  out  of  each  25  cents  you  get  as  your  cash 
commission.    Don't  wait!    Start  to-day! 


Don't  you  love  *'Fuzzy?" 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1910 


The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  answer  any  of  the  questions  asked,  also  to  hear  from  any  one 
desiring  information  on  household  matters.  We  want  this  department  to  prove  helpful  to  our  readers, 
end  from  the  letters  we  have  received  we  feel  sure  that  our  aims  have  been  realized.  While  there  is  no 
payment  made  for  contributions  to  these  columns,  still  our  readers  may  feel  that  their  help  and  assistance 
is  doing  a  great  deal  for  others.  All  inquiries  and  answers  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Housewife's 
Letter-Box."  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Uuestions  Asked 

Will  some  one  /"lease  tell  me — 

A  formula  to  make  snow-white  soap 
from  oil.  spermaceti  and  wax  or  oil, 
spermaceti  and  ba yberry-wax ;  also  one 
for  making  orange-flower  water  from 
the  essence  of  neroli?  How  much  es- 
sence and  water  should  be  used? 

B.  W.  J\I.,   New  Jersey. 

How  to  remove  wagon-grease  from  a 
light  tan  coat  without  harming  the  cloth  ? 

A  Subscriber,  Wisconsin. 

How  to  cook  Brussels  sprouts? 

Mrs.  M.  E.  C,  Ohio. 

How  to  rid  the  house  of  fleas? 

Mrs.  iNI.  M.  B.,  Missouri. 

How  to  make  artificial  honey? 

L.  A.  N.,  Oregon. 

How  to  make  hulled  corn  with  wood- 
ashes  or  other  means? 

A  New  Hampshire  Re,\der. 

How  to  make  pork  cakes  with  eggs? 

Mrs.  J.  W.  D.,  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  C,  of  Ontario,  would  be 
grateful  if  readers  would  answer  the 
following  questions : 

How  to  make  the  pulps  from  apples, 
pears,  plums  and 
berries  ? 

Will  some  one 
kindh^  send  me 
different  uses  of 
hops  in  "fer- 
ment" and  "bev- 
erages?" 

I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if 
some  one  would 
send  me  differ- 
ent ways  of  pot- 
ting meats  and 
soups  to  be 
kept  an  indefinite 
length    of  time. 

I  v.'ould  like 
a  .good  w  a  y  to 
preserve  cider 
sweet  for  home 
use,  also  differ- 
ent w  ays  for 
making  sweet 
wines  from  fruit. 
I  live  on  a  fruit 
farm  and  an- 
swers will  be 
appreciated. 

Mrs.  S.  B.,  Ohio,  would  appreciate 
some  patterns  for  making  tatting  collars. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  E.  O.,  of  Illinois,  would 
like  pattern  for  a  crocheted  windmill 
design. 

Questions  Answered 

Two  Curtain  Ideas 

For  Mrs.  M.  L.  L.,  Oklahoma 

I  have  made  some  very  attractive  cur- 
tains for  my  home  out  of  lawn.  I  like 
them  ever}-  bit  as  well  as  scrim.  Take 
white  lawn  and  make  the  curtains  as 
long  as  you  wish  them.  Mine  are  a  few 
inches  below  the  window-sill.  Run  a 
rather  wide  hem  down  the  side  and  along 
the  bottom,  and  about  two  or  three  inches 
away  from  the  hem  run  a  piece  of  lace 
insertion,  which,  to  look  well,  should  be 
the  same  width  as  the  hem.  Cut  the 
lawn  away  from  underneath  the  inser- 
tion and  your  curtains  are  finished. 
These  curtains  are  most  inexpensive  and 
are  very  appropriate  for  the  dining- 
room  and  bedroom.  They  will  launder 
beautifully. 

j\Irs.  J.  S.  IC,  Pennsylvania. 

Take  j'our  scrim  and  cut  off  a  piece 
ten  and  one  half  inches  deep  for  your 
top  curtain.  A  hem  should  be  made  at 
the  top,  for  the  rod  to  slip  through,  and 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  curtain  the 
hem  should  he  one  and  one  half  inches 
deep.  Then  cut  the  remaining  piece  of 
scrim  down  the  center. 
The  two  long  pieces  will 
make  the  straight  long  cur- 
tams  which  hang  on  a  rod 
concealed  under  the  edge 
of  the  upper  curtain.  These 
long  curtains  should  be 
hemmed  at  the  bottom  and 
up  the  inner 
sides.  The  hem 
should  be  the 
same  depth  as 
the  one  on  the 
upper  curtain. 
The  hem  at  the 
top  of  these 
t  w  o  curtains 
should  be  deep 
enough  to  run 
the  rod  through. 
Mrs.  ^r.E.  G., 
Illinois. 


An  attractive  idea  for  a  curtain,  contributed  by 
Mrs.  J.  S.  K.,  of  Pennsylvania 


Block  design  contributed  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  D., 
of  New  York 


Description  of  Box  Quilt  Pattern 
For  H.  A.  D.,  Ohio 

Three  colors  are  required  for  the  box 
quilt.  Dark  and  medimn  dark  for  the 
sides  of  the  box  and  light  for  the  lid. 
Cut  your  materia!  in  diamonds  of  any 
preferred  size,  and  sew  the  dark  and 
medium  dark  pieces  together  in  a  zig- 
zag strip  the  length  you  wish  the  quilt 
to  be ;  then  fill  in  the  corners  with  the 
light  diamonds,  these  make  the  tops  of 
the  boxes.  Piece  another  strip  like  the 
first  and  join  it  to  the  first  strip  with 
the  dark  and  medium  dark  against  the 
light  and  so  on  across  the  quilt.  Even 
the  outside  edges  with  half  diamonds. 
Be  careful  to  keep  all  the  dark  pieces  on 
the  same  side  so  that  the  shadow  of  the 
boxes  will  fall  evenh'.  To  go  with  light 
gray  I  would  suggest  dark  gray  for  the 
shadow  side  of  the  box  and  delicate  pink 
for  the  lid.  E.  N.,  Oregon. 

For  Mrs.  S.  A.  G.,  Ohio 

To  turn  sv.eet  cider  into  vinegar,  add 
a  pint  or  more  of  sweet  milk  to  a  barrel 
of  cider.         jNIes.  O.  F.  W.,  New  York. 

Another  suggestion  from  Mrs.  M.  B., 
Kentucky,  is :  Set  the  sweet  cider  in  a 
jug  with  a  thin  cloth  over  the  top  and 

set  the  jug  in  a 
warm  place. 

For  Mrs.  R.  H.T., 
New  York 

A  recipe  for 
Graham  crackers 
w  a  s  published 
in  the  Household 
Department  i  n 
our  March  25th 
issue. 

To  Tan  Small  Furs 
For  Mrs.  R.  M.  S., 
Kentucky 

The  following 
is  a  good  method 
for  tanning  skins 
with  the  fur  on. 
For  fresh  skins, 
salt  at  once,  be- 
fore attempting 
to  remove  blood 
o  r  flesh.  Let 
stand  several 
hours,  remove 
the  salt  and 
scrape  the  skin 
thoroughl)-.  While  scraping,  the  skin 
should  be  placed  over  a  log  or  beam  and 
the  flesh  scraped  until  the  grain  of  the 
hair  is  reached.  The  tail  should  be  split 
to  the  end  and  given  the  same  treatment. 
Now  wash  the  skin  in  strong  soapsuds 
into  which  a  quantity  of  borax  has  been 
dissolved.  Rinse  six  times  in  clear  water 
and  when  partly  dry  shake  and  manipu- 
late the  skin  with  the  hands  to  soften  it. 
Again  scrape  the  interior  with  a  dull 
knife  to  remove  all  the  water. 

To  make  the  tanning  fluid,  stir  three 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  into  one  gallon 
of  rain-v-^ater  and  dissolve  as  much  salt 
as  possible  in  the  solution,  and  it  is 
ready  to  apph-.  Place  the  solution  in  a 
shallow  vessel  and  immerse  the  flesh 
side  of  the  skin  several  times,  allowing 
a  few  minutes  between  times.  Wrap  the 
flesh  side  in  and  allow  it  to  remain  thus 
for  twelve  hours,  after  which  stretch  it 
on  a  board,  tacking  the  edges.  Allow 
it  to  remain  eight  hours  and  after  some 
time  the  interior  will  become  white.  Right 
at  this  point,  it  must  be  greased  well 
with  olive-oil,  neat's-foot  oil  or  butter. 
Remove  from  the  board  and  hang  in  the 
shade  to  dry.  While  it  is  drying,  work 
it  occasionally  with  the  hands.  Too  much 
work  of  this  nature  cannot  be  applied.  If 
Mrs.  R.  M.  S.  will  follow  these  direc- 
tions, I  am  confident  she  will  be  pleased 
with  the  results.     A.  H.,  New  York. 

For  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Oklahoma 

A  recipe  for  head-cheese 
was  given  in  our  April  10th 
issue. 

Lime  Sediment  in  Tea-Kettle 
For  Mrs.  T.  T.,  Kentucky 

A  few  porcelain  marbles 
put  into  the  tea-kettle  will 
help  consider- 
ably in  collect- 
ing the  hard 
substance  that 
forms.  I  keep 
six  or  more 
marbles  in  my 
tea-kettle.  They 
become  heavily 
coaled  and  the 
substance  can 
be  very  easily 
cracked  off  of 
them.   H.  A.  M. 


Roadster  with  emergency  seat  and  top  $1000 


Delivery  Car  fully  equipped  with  top*  $1000 


Reliable 
Convertible 


Whether  you  use  your  car  for  business  or  pleasure,  the 
one  thing  you  want  first  of  all  is  to  be  sure  of  getting 
there  and  back.  That  is  what  25,000  Reos  are  doing 
to-day  and  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Reo  has  proved  this  over  and  over  again — in 
Endurance  Contests  (where  it  has  always  won  perfect 
scores),  but  most  particularly  in  private  use.  A  Reo 
owner  always  knows  positively  that  he  will  reach  his 
journey's  end  on  tiAe — it  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of 
weather  or  roads,  snow,  rain,  mud,  good  roads,  bad  roads, 
or  what  kind  of  hills. 

You  can  change  your  Reo  from  the  roomy  touring 
car  that  you  see  in  the  picture  above  to  a  roadster  or 
delivery  car  in  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  the  handy 
car  for  work  or  pleasure,  or  both. 

Reo  Runabout  $500 

This  single  cylinder  car  is  the  most  .reliable  runabout 
under  $1000.  The  ideal  car  for  the  busy  man  who  has  lots 
of  getting-about  to  do  and  wants  to  keep  his  costs  down. 

With  the  folding  seat  ($35  extra)  it  easily  carries 
four  passengers. 

Write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  address  of  Reo  dealer  nearest  to 
you.     He  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  Reo  cars. 


R  M  Owen  &  Co 

Lansing,  Michigan 
General  Sales  Agents  for 

Reo  Motor  Gar  Go 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent . 


Reo  two-passenger  Runaboat  $500.  Top  and 
■Windshield  extra.  Extra  seat  holding  two  $35 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Freight  ^"Breco*' 
Prepaid  Rubber 


DON'T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  old  reliable 
"BRECO" — guaranteed  waterproof,  tire-resistio;;.  durable  Rubber  Roofing. 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  loiifr-tibre  wool  leit.  saturated  in  asphalt. 
pp^A  Cement  and  Special  Roof  ir.3  Heavily  coated  on  boih  sides. 
*  Nails  inclosed  in  each  rcU—    Send  tor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet  ^ 

-   n:^mmpi*  l^vc  it   tUese  Samples  of  1-ply,  2-piy  and 

j«  moja  II     3-piy  j-ooiing:.  Put  tliera  to  every  testyou 

Havw  •JSeilOn  ALl^can  think  ot  and  p"ove  to  your  own  sat- 
aistaction  that-*'  B  R  EC  O '»  Rubber  RooN 
5  Ing  is  tliehii^hest  quality  rooting  on  the 
^market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
•  strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
s  back.   We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 

s  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minne-   

!  sota.  Iowa,  Missouri,  ana  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Pon't 
I  delay  orderinjj:;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  you  again. 
(Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  todav — 
THEJBREESE  BROS.  C^^ 


LowesS  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-!b.RoU— 108  o-l  ^fi 
Sq.Ft— 1-PIy  $122 
45.Ib.RoU— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-PIy  Xg? 
55-lb^oII— 108  09fi 
Sq.  Ft.-3-PIy  ^£2 
Ordertoday.orwrite  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1910 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 


IN  OUR  issue  of  March  loth  the  editor  suggested  to 
his  readers  that  pubhc  opinion  is  growing  and  devel- 
oping in  the  matter  of  the  relations  of  the  railways 
and  waterways.  We  have  now  reached  the  stage  in 
this  development  at  which  the  National  Waterways 
Commission  feels  called  upon  to  say  that  the  water 
traffic  of  the  nation  should  be  protected  against  railway 
compeiition  of  the  sort  which  has  destroyed  water-borne 
commerce  in  the  past. 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  demands  for  such  restraints  up- 
on competition  were  voiced  within  five  years,  the  question 
"Wiiat  is  Conservatism?"  was  made  the  title  of  the 
editorial. 

This  elicited  the  following  letter  from  the  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  a  mid-\^'estern  railway: 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  : — 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  editorial,  "What 
is  Conservatism,"  in  \our  issue  of  March  10th,  and 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  my  mind  I  beg  your 
permission  to  mention  a  conversation  which  occurred 
between  the  captain  of  a  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boat, running  regularly  between  St.  Louis  and  Mem- 
phis, and  myself,  while  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  former 

city.  Having  read  with  much  interest  President  Taft's  promise  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  secure  a  twelve-foot  stage  of  water  at  all  times  of  the  year  for 
the  Mississippi,  even  to  recommending  a  national  bond  issue  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  that  purpose,  and  desiring  to  obtain  the  views  of  a 
practical  riverman  on  the  subject,  I  requested  the  captain  to  give  me  his 
opinion  of  the  proposition.  This  is  in  substance  his  reply:  "There  is 
alDsolutely  nothing  in  it  but  a  political  "jolly'  to  the  million"  or  more  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  territory  to  be  affected  and  very  fat  pickings  for  the 
contractors  who  expect  to  do  the  work.  There  is  always  a  good  stage  of 
water  between  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  so  that  we  need  never  miss  a 
trip :  Our  freight  rates  are  as  low  as  those  of  the  railways  and  our  time 
is  as  good,  yet  we  cannot  secure  any  considerable  portion  of  the  traflfic, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  great  majority  of  shipments  are  in  car- 
load lots,  loaded  on  the  sidings  in  the  big  factories  at  one  end  of  the 
line  and  unloaded  in  the  warehouses  or  other  factories  at  the  other  end 
of  the  journey,  while  every  pound  of  freight  which  we  carry  must  be 
trucked  and  hauled  and  trucked  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

"Steamboating  was  all  right  before  the  advent  of  the  railways,  but 
it  has  been  on  the  decline  steadily  since  thej'  came,  and  nothing  within  the 
power  of  our  well-meaning  President  or  of  the  Congress  can  check  it" 

Evidently  the  steamboat  captain  thinks  the  whole  business  of  waterway  im- 
provement a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Impliedly,  our  esteemed  correspondent  agrees  with  htm. 

Both  are  specialists,  it  may  be  assumed.  The  one  devoted  to  water  traffic, 
the  other  to  land  haulage. 

If  they  are  right,  we  should  stop  improving  the  rivers  at  once.  We  should 
make  up  our  minds  that  our  products  must  be  forever  and  ever  hauled  from  the 
interior  to  the  sea  by  railways  exclusively  and  that  the  rivers,  that  are  so 
great  a  part  of  the  transportation  systems  of  Europe,  are  in  this  country  useless. 

If  they  are  right,  the  people  who  are  so  earnestly  advocating  waterway 
improvement  are  befooled  and  deluded. 

To  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  this  matter  is  of  the  utmost  moment.  For  it 
comes  at  the  very  time  when  the  railways  seem  to  be  breaking  down.  To  be 
sure,  the  roads  seem  to  be  handling  the  business  fairly  well  just  now,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  three  and  a  half  years  ago  now,  the  freight-yards  were  so  full 
of  cars  that  they  were  paralyzed.  The  homesteaders  of  the  Northwest  froze  in 
their  houses  because  the  railways  could  not 
haul  them  fuel,  it  took  on  the  average  a  month 
to  get  a  car  of  freight  past  the  Chicago  yards, 
wheat  rotted  in  the  fields  and  beside  railway  spurs 
in  the  wheat  regions  for  the  lack  of  cars,  cotton 
rotted  beside  warehouses  crammed  full  be- 
cause of  freight  congestion,  and  live  stock 
were  finished,  grew  overripe  and  went  back 
into  the  money-losing  state  on  thousands  of 
farms  because  the  railways  were  stalled,  broken 
down  and  despairing. 

It  was  in  this  crisis  that  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
said  :  "In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  rail- 
ways to  move  the  heavier  classes  of  freight, 
there  has  been  no  subject  before  Congress  for 
twenty  years  which  interests  so  many  people, 

ani  will  prove  so  great  a  benefit  to  the  entire  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  as  the  deep  channel  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  railway  presidents  everywhere  purged  themselves  of 
blnme  for  the  prostration  of  the  nation's  freight  business  by  asserting  that  the 
railways  were  inadequate  to  the  job  of  handling  it.  It  was  Mr.  Hill  who  said  that 
the  i-.nmense  sum  of  $5,500,000,000  was  needed  to  make  the  railways  equal  to  the 
traffic  theo  existing,  to  say  nothing  of  increased  and  increasing  tonnage. 

At  a  time  just  subsequent  to  this  railway  breakdown  I  was  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  series  of  magazine  articles  since  expanded  into  a  book  and  published 
urKi«r  the  title  "American  Inland  Waterways."  When  this  writing  was  doing, 
the  freight  situation  was  excellent.  There  was  no  longer  a  congestion.  Things 
were  running  on  swimmingly.  Yet  the  circumstances  compelled  the  statement 
that  this  good  condition  is  but  temporary,  and  that  the  business  which  the  rail- 
ways have  done  so  much  to  create  is  sure  to  break  them  down  again.  The  flood 
tide  of  prosperity  will  bring  a  freight  situation  that  for  the  interior  states,  and  in 
large  measure  for  all  states,  must  cure  the  evil  by  curing  prosperity. 


One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another 

We  want  you  to  help  us  introduce  Farm  and  Fireside  to 
your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers.  We  will  make 
you  this  unusual  offer.  Get  two  people  each  to  give  you  50 
cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  us 
the  One  Dollar,  and  in  return  for  the  favor  we  will  send  you 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  full  year  without  cost  after  your 
present  subscription  expires.  (If  you  ate  not  now  a  subscriber, 
your  own  subscription  will  be  entered  for  one  year  without  cost.) 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


This  was  three  years  ago.  The  words  have  been 
quoted  with  more  attention  in  Europe  than  in  America. 
But  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Hill  submitted  to  an  inter- 
view, in  which  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  we  to-day 
face  a  "situation  similar  to  that  of  1906-7,  only  far  worse. 
If  he  is  correctly  reported,  he  foresees  conditions  toward 
which  the  producers  of  freight  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent may  well  look  forward  with  concern.  And  he 
now  says  that  the  enormous  sum  of  $9,600,000,000  is 
needed  to  place  the  railways  in  position  to  handle  the 
business  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  six  years. 

If  our  steamboat-captain  friend  and  our  esteemed 
correspondent  are  correct,  we  must  abandon  the  water- 
ways just  at  the  time  when  railways  are  definitely 
proven  insufficient,  and  also  at  the  time  when  foreign 
nations  are  proving  more  clearly  than  ever  that 
river  and  canal  haulage  is  far  better,  far  cheaper  and 
far  more  efficient  than  railway  haulage  for  the  heavy, 
low-grade  freight  that  makes  the  freight  congestion. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  best  interests  of   the  railways  as  well  as  of  the 
people   demand   such    legislation   as  will  make  the 
waterways  again  the  bearers  of  a  great  part  of  our  tonnage. 

Such  legislation  has  been  devised  and  well  worked  out  in  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, where  water  commerce  is  enabling  German  freight  to  reach  the  markets 
of  the  world  at  rates  which  are  putting  the  British  manufacturer  gradually  at  a 
disadvantage,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  British  railways. 

The  steps  necessary  are  few,  though  neither  simple  nor  inexpensive. 
The  railways  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  war  on  waterways.  In  Germany 
the  railways  are  not  allowed  to  charge  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  per 
cent,  of  the  water  freight  rates  over  competing  lines.  This  law  may  riot  be  a 
proper  one  for  us,  but  it  is  a  hint  at  laws  which  will  take  the  knife  of  the  railway 
from  the  throat  of  the  boat  line. 

The  railways  must  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize  water-fronts  of  cities  and 
docks.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  American  roads  have  banished  the 
traffic  from  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  cities  must  provide  docks  and  wharves  furnished  with  handling  machin- 
ery and  with  other  agencies  which  the  shippers  expect  and  which  the  railways 
give.  The  old-fashioned  levee  down  which  freight  is  rolled,  and  thence  up  a 
gangplank  and  under  an  overhanging  deck  is  too  costly  a  thing  for  these  days. 
Freight,  where  it  exists  in  large  volume,  must  be  handled  by  machinery,  and  boats 
must  be  built  so  as  to  save  the  last  fraction  of  a  cent  per  ton  in  loading  and 
unloading. 

The  rivers  and  canals  must  be  deepened  as  required.  The  engineers  must 
work  out  standard  depths  and  widths  so  that  barges  may  be  transferred  from 
waterway  to  waterway  as  cars  are  now  run  from  railway  to  railway  on  standard- 
gage  tracks. 

The  railways  and  waterways  must  be  operated  harmoniously,  freight  must 
be  exchanged  and  a  thousand  problems  worked  out  to  the  end  that  that  harmony 
between  waterway  and  railway  may  be  attained  which  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  both  and  of  the  people,  and  which  the  French  statesman,  M.  de  Freycinet, 
described  in  an  utterance  which  states  the  position  of  the  French  government  on 
this  matter.    "It  is  conceded,"  said  he,  "that  the  waterways  and  the  railways 

are  destined  not  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement 
each  other.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  natu- 
ral division  of  traffic.  To  the  waterways 
gravitate  the  heavy  commodities  of  small  value 
which  can  only  be  transported  where  freights 
are  low.  In  procuring  for  manufactures 
cheap  transportation  for  coal  and  raw  ma- 
terials, they  create  freights  whose  subsequent 
transportation  gives  profit  to  the  railways." 

All  these  things  will  cost  money — a  great 
deal  of  money.  But  while  the  railways  are 
spending  five  billions  or  ten  billions,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  every  dollar  of  which  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  pay  interest  in  freight  rates  and 
passenger  fares — and  justly  so — the  people  may 
well  pay  out  as  many  millions  as  may  be 
required  to  prevent  industrial  strangulation  and  to  make  great  free  highways 
for  the  serving  of  this  great  interior  of  a  continent. 

In  a  few  years  from  now,  after  another  great  transportation  crisis,  we  shall 
be  wilhng  to  pour  out  our  money  for  waterways.  Better  far  to  foresee  and  plan. 
For  we  shall  fail  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  methods  that  have  made  the  water- 
ways of  Europe  the  handmaidens  of  the  railways  in  freight  service.  The  old 
ways  will  not  do.    Neither  will  the  old  boats,  nor  the  old  docks  and  wharves. 

But  the  oldest  of  all  ways  of  moving  freight — floating  it  in  water — is  still  the 
cheapest  and  the  best.  The  interior  of  no  continent  has  ever  reached  fuU  in- 
dustrial development  through  land  haulage  alone.  The  present  freight  situation 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  such  development  is  impossible. 

And  the  blight  of  bad  transportation,  when  it  alights  on  us,  touches  the 
farms  first.  It  was  so  in  1906-7,  and  it  will  always  be  so.  The  farmer  originates 
"heavy  low-grade  freights."    He  is  most  interested  in  waterways. 
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Shying  an  d  H  ow  to  Cure  It 

Another  Lesson  in  H  orsemanship  —  By  David  Buff  um 


Standing  at  Attention 


SHYING  is  a 
very  com- 
mon as  well 
as  an  extremely 
objectionable  vice, 
completely  spoil- 
ing many  other- 
wise  valuable 
horses — for  there 
is  neither  pleasure 
nor  safety  in  driv- 
ing a  b  a  d  shyer. 
It  is  first  caused 
by  genuine  fear. 
In  the  majority  of 
instances — in  fact, 
always,  except  in 
the  case  of  nerv- 
ous or  hysterical 
shyers— h  ad  the 
horse,  from  the 
first,  been  grad- 
ually accustomed  to  the  objects  he  fears  and  shown 
that  they  would  not  hurt  him,  he  would  never  have 
become  a  shyer. 

The  average  colt,  when  being  broken  to  harness,  is 
constantly  meeting  some  object  that — in  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  his  nature — excites  his  fear.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  a  stump  or  a  rock  or  a  log  by  the  road- 
side half  concealed  by  the  grass.  A  good  horseman,  in 
such  a  case,  will  be  very  patient,  allowing  the  colt  to 
stand  still  for  a  moment  and  look  at  the  object  of  his 
fear;  then  moving  him  gradually  a  little  nearer  and 
convincing  him  that  his  fear  is  unfounded.  Every  such 
experience  renders  the  colt  less  nervous  and  timid,  for 
it  increases  his  confidence  in  his  driver. 

But,  too  often,  the  essential  factors  in  the  case  are 
overlooked.  The  driver,  knowing  that  the  colt  does 
not  fear  such  objects  in  the  pasture,  foolishly  assumes 
that  he,  therefore,  ought  not  to  fear  them  in  the  road — 
forgetting  the  entire  novelty  of  the  position  and  that, 
in  the  strangeness  of  his  new  experiences,  the  colt's 
excited  imagination  readily  transforms  the  log  or 
stump  into  some  great  beast,  ready  to  spring  upon  him. 
So  the  colt,  instead  of  being  shown  his  error  in  a 
rational  way,  is  presently  engaged  in  a  foolish  tussle 
with  his  driver,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that,  before  it  is 
over,  the  colt,  in  some  measure,  has  got  the  best  of  it. 
This  needless  tussle  and  his  partial  victory  he  will 
afterward  associate  with  the  object  of  his  fear;  and 
he  will  not  only  feign  terror  of  it  when  he  has  really 
got  over  his  fear,  but  will  be  more  likely  to  find  fresh 
objects  to  shy  at. 

To  cure  the  shyer  when  his  fear  is  genuine,  there  is 
no  way  but  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  in  the 
first  place ;  begin  all  over  again,  be  both  patient  and 
resolute,  and  properly  accustom  him  to  all  objects  that 
he  fears.  When  it  is  certain  that  he  is  only  feigning 
terror,  coercive  measures  must  be  used,  for  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  horse 
be  got  by  the  object.  He  will  never  be  good  for  any- 
thing if  allowed  to  turn  aroimd  and  retrace  his  steps. 
In  many  cases  I  have  found  a  good  whalebone  whip 
and  a  four-ring  bit  all  the  adjuncts  that  were  necessary. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  controller,  described  in  my 
last  article,  affords  the  best  means  of  treatment,  for 
the  horse  is  obliged  to  stand  perfectly  still  when  its 
pressure  is  applied,  and  when  it  is  released  he  is 
frequently  ready  to  pass  quietly  by.  With  reference 
to  the  whip,  its  use  is  so  often  abused  that  it  is  never 
to  be  recommended  except  to  those  who  know  exactly 
when  and  how  to  use  it. 

Fit  the  Treatment  to  the  Case 

The  fact  that  the  fear  is  sometirnes  real  and  some- 
times assumed  makes  it  especially  difficult  to  give  de- 
tailed instructions  to  fit  any  and  every  case.  It  is 
essential  that  the  trainer  know  the  one  from  the  other 
and  I  find  it  about  impossible  to  describe  the  actions  of 
the  horse  in  each  instance  so  that  my  reader  can  dis- 
tinguish the  difference.  And  yet  there  is  a  difference, 
and  a  difference  that  any  one  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience with  horses  can  readily  perceive.  In  the  as- 
sumed fright,  the  horse  is  acting  a  part  and  his  actions 
do  not  ring  true. 

It  often  happens  that  a  horse  fresh  from  the  stable 
will  shy  at  an  object  that  he  would  scarcely  notice 
when  tired.    This  does  not  always  prove  that  he  is 
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shamming — nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  neurotic 
or  hysterical  shying,  of  which  I  will  speak  later.  When 
fresh,  his  nerves  are  keyed  up  to  such  high  tension — 
are  all  on  such  a  tiptoe  of  expectancy,  as  it  were — that 
the  impression  is  telegraphed  to  the  brain  with  light- 
ning rapidity  and  an  involuntary  shrinking  is  the  result. 
Later,  when  he  is  tired,  the  nervous  action  is  slower. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  preferable  to  drive 
a  horse  by  an  object  that  he  fears  rather  than  to  lead 
him,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  the  latter  is 
necessary  and  it  is  highly  important  to  know  how  to  do 
it.  Strangely  enough,  this  thing,  which  seems  so  sim- 
ple, is  almost  invariably  done  in  the  wrong  way.  Under 
the  impression  that  the  horse  needs  coaxing  and  per- 
suading, the  ordinary  driver  will  stand  facing  him  and 
grasping  the  two  reins  close  to  the  bit,  walk  sideways, 
constantly  speaking  words  of  encouragement  as  he  en- 
deavors to  "work"  the  animal  by  the  object.  No  won- 
der that  the  horse  believes  the  occasion  a  momentous 
one.  From  his  driver's  behavior  he  is  led  to  believe  he 
must  nerve  himself  to  pass  some  terrible  object. 

Now  the  right  way  is  this :  Grasp  the  near  rein  in 
your  right  hand  about  a  foot  from  the  bit.  Now, 
holding  it  firmly,  but  looking  right  before  you  and  pay- 
ing no  apparent  attention  to  the  horse,  walk  on  in  a 
nonchalant  way — just  as  if  the  circumstances  were 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  and  you  assume,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  your  horse  will  follow  quietly.  If 
your  previous  attitude  toward  him  has  been  such  as 
to  win  his  confidence,  he  will  do  so,  for  he  is  taking 
close  note  of  your  behavior  and  is  satisfied  by  it  that 
he  has  nothing  to  fear. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  people  owning 
highly-bred  horses  are  puzzled  and  annoyed  by  a  vice — 
usually  shying  or  bolting — which  is  manifested  only 
occasionally.  A  horse,  for  instance,  is  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  automobiles  and  you  have  driven  him  on  per- 
haps twenty  occasions  when  he  has  shown  no  fear  of 
them.  But  on  the  twenty-first  he  evinces  the  most  ex- 
treme terror,  shying  badly  or  perhaps  even  bolting  over 
the  roadside  wall.  That  the  fear  is  genuine  is  evident 
to  an  experienced  horseman  and  the  vice  is  tenfold 
worse  in  that  we  never  know  when  to  expect  it. 

Horse  Hysterics 

This  vice  (for  which  the  horse  is  not  to  blame)  is 
really  an  hysterical  outbreak,  and  though  the  shyer  of 
this  class  may  be  held  in  check  at  the  time  by  some 
such  device  as  the  controller,  we  must,  in  order  to 
effect  a  real  cure,  go  beyond  any  mere  coercive  treat- 
ment and  look  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble  where  it 
really  is — in  the  nervous  system.  The  way  in  which 
this  nervous  disorder  operates  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
phase  in  human  nature  familiar  to  all. 

A  boy  is  afraid  of  the  dark,  although  he  knows  his 
fear  is  foolish  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  hurt  him. 
He  goes  into  a  dark  cellar  twenty  or  thirty  times,  al- 
ways holding  his  unreasoning  fear  in  check  by  an 
effort  of  his  will.  But  there  comes  a  time  when,  his 
'  nervous  mechanism  not  being  in  as  good  order  as  usual, 
his  fear  gets  the  best  of  him  and  he  makes  a  mad  rush 
for  the  door.  He  knows  there  is  nothing  in  pursuit, 
but  he  has  lost  his  self-control  and  he  is  in  as  abject 
fear  as  though  menaced  by  a  real  danger. 

The  case  of  the  neurotic  shyer  is  of  like  kind.  The 
horse  has  learned  that  the  object  he  once  feared  will 
not  hurt  him,  but  the  association  of  ideas  is  such  that 
a  slight  effort  of  his  will  is  necessary,  each  time  he 
passes  it,  to  hold  his  fear  in  check.  But  on  some  day, 
when  his  nerves  are  a  trifle  out  of  order,  even  this 
slight  effort  becomes  impossible. 

I  have  owned  and  also  treated  for  others  a  number  of 
neurotic  shyers  and  bolters,  and  they  were  all  horses 
that  had  a  large  percentage  of  warm  blood.  The 
trouble  is  not  one  that  cold-blooded  horses  are  liable  to. 

This  vice  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  and  so  many 
horses  are  never  cured  of  it — at  least  during  the  best 
years  of  their  lives — that  its  cure  might  seem,  at  first 
blush,  a  difficult  matter.  But,  once  understood,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  effecting  a  cure  and  the  treatment  is 
extremely  simple,  consisting  only  in  judicious  feeding 
accompanied  by  work — work,  the  natural  and  God- 
appointed  medicine  that  has  reformed  more  vices  and 
taken  the  nonsense  out  of  more  horses  and  men  and 
women  than  any  other  agency  since  the  world  began. 
I  do  not  mean  excessive  or  imduly  hard  labor,  such  as 
breaks  the  spirit  of  a  horse,  nor  occasional  severe 
journeys,  followed  by  a  period  of  rest,  but  daily,  un- 
remitting work  in  harness  or  saddle  or  even  light  farm 


work,  such  as  plowing  old  ground,  if  the  horse  is  large 
and  strong  enough. 

That  the  reasonableness  of  this  treatment  may  be 
fully  understood,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
nervous  system  of  the  highly-bred  horse  and  the  pur- 
pose it  serves.  This  nervous  system — far  more  highly 
developed  than  in  the  cart-horse — is  what  gives  him 
his  reserve  force,  his  staying  power.  It  is  not  bone  and 
sinew  that  keep  him  going  at  the  end  of  a  hard  race, 
but  nervous  energy.  The  common  horse  gets  tired  and 
quits ;  the  thoroughbred  also  gets  tired,  but  he  keeps  on. 

This  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  gets  out  of  order 
in  a  horse  dawdling  in  stable  or  paddock.  But  give 
the  horse  plenty  to  do  and  his  nervous  machinery  again 
becomes  healthy  and  runs  smoothly. 

Treatment  Through  the  Feed-Box 

The  feeding  in  neurotic  cases  has  also  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  end  in  view.  The  chemical  element  that 
nourishes  the  nervous  system  is  phosphorus.  There- 
fore, when  the  nervous  system  is  performing  its  proper 
work,  there  is  little  danger  of  giving  the  horse  a  food 
too  rich  in  this  element ;  but  when  the  nervous  system 
has  no  chance  to  spend  its  energy,  the  excess  of  nerve- 
food  becomes  hurtful,  rather  than  beneficial.  The 
horse-foods  which  contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
phosphorus  are  oats  and  barley,  and  that  is  why  these 
grains  put  so  much  life  into  a  horse.  Next  in  order 
comes  Southern  corn.  Northern  corn  contains  little 
phosphorus,  but  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  and  hence 
it  is  a  sleepy  food,  making  a  horse  fat  and  lazy. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  should  be  turned  to 
practical  account  in  feeding.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
treatment  the  neurotic  horse  should  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  his  oats,  substituting  a  proper  ration  of 
Northern  corn.  Usually  a  slight  change  in  this  respect- 
is  enough  to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  in  a  short 
time,  as  treatment  progresses,  his  full  ration  of  oats 
should  be  restored.  For  he  will  need  an  abundance  of 
life-giving  food  if  given  the  constant  work  that  his 
case  requires,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  's 
upon  work  that  we  chiefly  depend  for  a  cure,  i  he 
dieting  simply  slows  up  the  nerve-machine  a  lit'ie  and 
relieves  the  strain  till  the  more  important  t*  eatment 
begins  to  have  its  effect. 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  longer  on  this  matter  of  shying, 
because  it  is  rather  more  complicated  in  iti  ature  than 
some  other  vices  and  not  to  be  reached  oy  quite  so 
direct  methods. 

Pulling  back  on  halter  is  a  very  provokinsf  vice.  It 
always  originates  in  the  horse  breaking  (usually  by  ac- 
cident) a  weak  halter-rope,  after  which  he  will  try 
every  new  halter  and  every  new  place  where  he  is  tied. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  confirmed  halter-puller,  after  be- 
ing tied  with  a  halter  that  he  cannot  break  and  stand- 
ing quietly  for  weeks  in  tl'e  same  place,  will  suddenly 
and  with  no  apparent  reason  make  a  fresh  attempt  to 
break  away. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  strong 
halter,  and  the  rope  should  be  of  extra  length.  If  the 
horse  is  then  tied  very  high,  he  will  soon  give  up  the 
habit.  I  have  frequently  tied  such  horses  to  a  ring 
attached  to  the  ceiling — though  this  extreme  height  is 
not  really  necessary;  a  foot  or  two  above  the  horse's 
head  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  ring  should  be  well 
forward  of  the  head  of  the  stall  and  the  rope  just 
long  enough  to  permit  the  horse  to  lie  down.  If  placed 
immediately  over  his  head,  it  will  allow  him  to  back 
too  far  out  of  his  stall,  where  he  may  kick  his  neigh- 
bors or  otherwise  get  into  mischief. 

Another  good  way  is  to  have  a  long  rope  on  the 
halter  and  have  the  hitching-riiig  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  of  the  stall  pretty  high  up.  Carry  the  end 
of  the  rope  through  Vre  ring,  back  between  the  horse's 
fore  legs  and  tie  it  rather  tightly  around  his  body, 
having  the  knot  exactly  underneath.  He  will  not  pull 
back  many  times  with  this  arrangement.  But  while  an 
excellent  lesson  to  the  horse  is  thus  administered,  the 
method  is  not  very  convenient  for  regular  use  and  the 
single  strong  halter-rope,  tied  high,  as  recommended 
above,  is  more  satisfactory  as  a  steady  thing. 

The  methods  I  have  here  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  dififerent  vices  are  those  which  I  have  found  the 
best  and  most  efficacious ;  they  are  simple  and  can  be 
applied  by  any  one  else  as  well  as  myself.  But,  how- 
ever carefully  I  may  explain  their  working,  much, 
after  all,  must  depend  on  the  trainer.  1  feel  that  I  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  upon  my  reader 
the  necessity  for  patience,  resolution  and  self-control. 
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Western  Canada  Demands  Government  Elevators 

How  Organized  Farmers  Make  Themselves  Felt — By  Arthur  Hawkes 


In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Hawkes  told  how  Western  Canada 
inspects  her  grain  and  how  her  organized  farmers  have 
secured  recognition  of  their  interests  in  the  process.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of  the  whole  cooperative  grain-growers  move- 
ment, if  any  farmer  on  this  side  of  the  border  is  du- 
bious about  the  benefits  of  cooperation  in  his  business, 
he  ought  to  be  converted  by  this  account  of  Canadian 
success.  ElDlTOR. 

THE  farmers  up  in  western  Canada  are  finding 
their  feet  quicker  than  man}'  of  their  brethren  in 
older  communities.  That  is  partlj'  because  their 
country  is  new  and  partly  because  there  has  hitherto 
been  a  unique  community  of  interest  over  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  territorj-.  For  a  thousand  miles  between 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
country  is  principally  de\'oted  to  wheat.  The  surplus 
crop,  which  is  now  well  over  the  hundred-million- 
bushel  mark,  goes  to  the  market 
through  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam, at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior ; 
so  that  the  farmers  have  been  able 
to  watch  it,  as  it  were,  travel  clear 
out  of  the  country.  " 

That  means  that  they  have  observed 
all  the  processes  of  sale  and  resale. 
They  have  kept  tab  on  the  commis- 
sion agents,  the  elevator  men,  the 
steamship  companies — on  everybody, 
jn  fact,  who,  from  being  the  honest 
servant  of  Agriculture,  is  tempted,  by 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  business 
and  by  the  comparative  absence  of  the 
farmer,  to  try  the  game  of  being  the 
Master  of  Agriculture.  Many  people 
imagine  that  the  farmer  is  a  chronic 
grumbler.  He  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
— which  is  wonderful,  considering 
how  many  things  there  are  to  make 
him  kick. 

Well,    the    farmers    of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  been 
alive    to    their    own    conditions  and 
prospects.    Not  all  of  them  have  be- 
come apostles  in  their  own  behalf: 
for  it  is  the  bane  of  farmers  every- 
where that  they  have  never  learned 
to  look  after  their  collective  interests. 
One  organization   after   another  has 
come  up  like  a  Jonah's  gourd,  and 
has  finally  died  of  acute  anemia.  They 
have   somehow    missed    the  business 
, basis  that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  every  move- 
'Tnent  that  is  concerned  with  the  business  advancement 
-  of  a  large  section  of  the  community.    The  farmers, 
■  who  are  the  most  vital  element  in  the  national  life, 
'  are  the  last  to  combine  for  their  own  defense. 

In  western  Canada  the -defect  is  being  remedied,  in 
a  way  that  assures  a  permanent  success,  by  organiza- 
tions of  grain-growers  originating  with  the  formation 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Northwest  Grain-Growers'  As- 
sociation ten  years  ago.  For  one  thing,  out  of  the 
movement  has  grown  a  great  business  that  is  making 
money — it  is  the  biggest  grain  commission  firm  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  danger  in  this,  of  course;  but  it 
arises  from  a  condition  that  was  not  foreseen,  and 
that  can  only  be  remedied  by  act  of  Parliament. 
There  is  a  Grain-Growers'  Association  in  each  of  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  as  their  equivalent  in  that 
province.    They  are  indepen.dent,  but  united :  different. 


AGRicuLTUR.^L  education  has  within  the  past  few 
years  received  more  attention  than  it  ever  did 
before  and  the  nature  of  this  attention  has  taken 
the  form  of  its  introduction  into  the  country  and  high 
schools.  The  study  of  agriculture  has  been  intro- 
duced in  greatly  varying  ways  and  with  as  varying 
results.  In  some  instances  much  originality  of  pre- 
sentation has  been  exhibited  which  has  resulted  in 
benefit  to  the  students,  but  the  tendency  of  many 
schools,  or  advocates  of  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture into  the  rural  and  high  school,  is  to  go  too  far. 

This  tendency  can  be  finely  illustrated  by  the  results 
of  the  introduction  of  vertical  writing  into  the  schools 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Some  faddists  took  up  with 
the  idea  that  vertical  writing  was  the  only  hand  that 
should  be  taught  and  consequently  many  teachers  be- 
came enthused  with  the  idea  that  they  were  doing  hu- 
manity a  great  good  by  teaching  "a  handwriting  that 
was  beautiful  and  legible,  etc."  It  took  the  country 
by  storm,  and  as  a  result  thousands  of  people  in  every 
state  are  to-day  poor  penmen  because  of  the  fad. 
Wliile  the  vertical  handwriting  was,  indeed,  likely  to 
be  more  legible,  it  was  very  slow  and  took  up  more 
space  than  did  slant  hand.  But  the  main  point  is 
that  the  fad,  like  all  fads,  did  not  stick.  Children's 
handwriting  was  spoiled  in  changing  and  onh'  those 
who  changed  back  to  the  slant  hand  by  their  own  ef- 
forts are  good  penmen. 

Do  not  let  us  make  a  fad  out  of  the  teaching  of 
agriculture !  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  do.  We 
have  got  to  grow  into  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  schools  and  country  schools.  At  present  we 
are  lacking  the  main  requisite  for  teaching  agriculture 
in  these  schools  and  that  requisite  is  enough  teachers 
qualified  to  teach  the  work.   The  ordinary  places  where 


but  alike.  They  include  every  branch  of  agriculture 
in  their  endeavor. 

They  have  done  two  things  which  entitle  them  to 
honorable  distinction  among  farmers  and  public- 
spirited  men  everywhere — they  begot  the  Grain- 
Growers'  Grain  Company,  and  they  have  produced  a 
weekly  organ  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organs  of  operative  opinion  in  Canada,  and 
I  say  that  as  an  old  newspaper  man  of  pretty  wide 
experience.  They  have  also  brought  within  the  realm 
of  practical  politics  the  government  ownership  of  ele- 
vators.    Let  me  sketch  each  of  these  achievements. 

The  grain-growers'  movement  originated,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  grain- 
producers'  position  as  under-dog  to  the  grain-buyer. 
If  money  could  be  made  out  of  the  transfer  of  grain 
from  the  grower  to  the  miller,  why  should  not  the 
farmer  do  his  own  selling  b}-  agents  whom  he  con- 


trolled as  much  as  he  controlled  his  farm  help?  So, 
after  much  skirmishing  around,  the  Grain-Growers' 
Grain  Company  was  formed,  as  an  ofTshot  of  the  as- 
sociation ;  and  farmers  were  invited  to  sell  the4r  grain 
through  it,  the  profits  being  returned  to  the  sellers 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  sales. 

Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,  and  a  cent  a  bushel 
on  millions  of  bushels  meant  large  fortunes  for  men 
who  did  not  need  such  a  vast  amount  of  gray  matter 
for  the  purpose,  either.  But  a  Grain  Exchange  law, 
that  may  not  have  been  drafted  with  the  possibility 
of  a  Grain-Growers'  Grain  Company  in  view,  was 
invoked ;  and  it  was  ruled  that  a  concern  of  this 
philanthropic  character  could  not  live  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange.  The  shareholders 
in  the  Company,  therefore,  found  themselves  a  money- 
making  concern  against  their  will.  The  holding  of 
each  member  had  been  limited  to  four  shares  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  each;  so  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of 


teachers  are  ground  out  nowadays  are  not  usually 
fitted  with  apparatus  and  instructors  to  teach  the  teach- 
ers the  rudiments  of  agriculture.  Only  a  few  normal 
schools  give  their  students  a  course  in  agriculture 
that  will  fit  them  at  all  to  handle  the  work.  If  the 
work  is  attempted  by  these  teachers,  agriculture  in  the 
schools  is  doomed  to  the  same  failure  as  the  vertical- 
writing  fad. 

I  am  interested  in  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
into  the  schools,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  project 
fall  through  in  a  few  years  and  be  dubbed  a  fizzle. 
The  child  ought  to  obtain  a  goodly  amount  of  cultural 
training  along  with  the  professional  work.  He  must 
not  be  deprived  of  many  of  his  high-school  studies 
now  offered  in  order  to  introduce  the  agriculture  and 
manual  training.  The  tendency  would  be  to  fit  these 
children  who  were  given  an  over  amount  of  profes- 
sional studies  only  for  these  professions.  In  a  few 
years  we  would  have  conditions  worse  than  they  are 
at  present,  the  people  would  be  more  widel}'  separated 
than  they  are  now,  simply  because  of  a  narrower  edu- 
cation based  to  too  great  an  extent  on  the  professional 
and  not  enough  on  the  cultural  and  broadening  lines. 

The  place  that  agriculture  should  occupy  in  the  city 
schools,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  an  elective  study — one 
which  will  tend  toward  teaching  the  children  that  agri- 
culture is  as  high  a  science  and  as  honorable  a  calling 
as  any.  When  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  rural  high 
schools  and  rural  common  or  graded  schools,  the 
problem  becomes  different,  as  there  we  hope  to  find 
more  children  who  will  be  directly  interested  in  agri- 
culture, as  a  preparation  for  their  life-work.  But 
even  here  caution  must  be  exercised,  or  the  pendulum 
will  swing  to  the  extreme  and  the  other  necessary 
studies  will  be  neglected  to  the  detriment  of  the  child. 


two  or  three  plutocrats  getting  possession  of  a  vast 
business,  anyway. 

The  company,  running  just  like  any  other  commis- 
sion firm,  in  the  third  year  of  its  age  did  more  busi- 
ness than  any  other  similar  firm  in  Western  Canada. 
In  the  fourth  year,  1909,  the  other  fellows  cut  their 
commission  charges  in  two,  to  try  to  beat  the  grain 
growers  ofif  the  field.  But  annihilation  could  not  be 
accomplished  that  way ;  for,  meantime,  the  company 
had  used  some  of  its  profits  to  establish  an  organ  for 
the  association  whose  child  it  was. 

The  Grain-Growers'  Guide  came  into  existence  as  a 
monthly.  It  was  edited  by  amateurs  and  bore  many 
marks  of  amateurishness.  But  it  had  an  assured  con- 
stituency; it  met  a  need  and  it  was  handled  with  con- 
viction. It  attained  a  circulation  of  thirteen  thousand, 
and,  last  fall,  the  directors  made  a  weekly  of  it.  It  is 
now  edited  by  a  young  newspaper  man  who  is  as 
earnest  as  he  is   able  at  his  work. 

The  associations  have  not  neglected 
the  propagation  of  their  principles  by 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  called  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching.  After  last 
harvest  I  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  an  automobile  campaign  that  ex- 
tended over  a  territory  as  big  as  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iov\-a — a  campaign  of  meetings,  two 
and  tjiree  a  day — that  could  only  have 
been  undertaken  by  men  who  were 
not  small  about  money  matters,  and 
who  were  fully  seized  of  all  the  es- 
sentials of  a  great  public  movement 
of  the  first  importance.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  scope,  strength 
and  success  of  this  movement  with 
the  feeble  struggling  toward  coher- 
ence with  which  I  was  familiar  in 
that  same  section  of  country  away 
back  in  the  eighties,  when  "we  were 
w-ondering  whether  we  were  going  to 
have  a  country  or  not.  Early  in 
February  of  this  year  the  Annual  con- 
vention of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain- 
Growers  was  held  at  Prince  Albert, 
when  six  hundred  farmers  discussed 
with  marked  ability  and  eloquence  the 
things  that  make  for  their  own  peace 
and  justice.  One  of  these  was  the 
affiliation  of  the  eastern  organization, 
the  Dominion  Grange,  with  the  west- 
ern association  and  the  amalgamation 
of  all  the  agricultural  associations  under  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture. 

But  the  immediate  program  of  the  grain-growersj  is 
the  government  ownership  of  local  and  terminal  ele- 
vators. The  justification  for  the  demand  is  an  unfair 
exploitation  of  the  farmer,  both  as  a  seller  and  a 
storer  of  grain.  If  he  must  sell  to  a  buyer  on  the 
street  or  take  his  load  home  again,  he  is  compelled 
to  accept  what  is  offered  him.  If  he  is  able  to  store, 
he  has  no  guarantee  that  the  bin  which  should  be  his 
really  holds  his  grain.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than  as- 
serted that  over  and  over  again,  when  the  farmer  has 
innocently  believed  that  his  good  wheat  was  snugly 
waiting  for  the  inevitable  rise  in  the  market,  it  has 
been  sold  and  delivered  to  meet  the  engagements  of 
the  elevator  man  ;  and  when  the  farmer  has  decided  to 
sell,  the  wheat  that  went  out  as  his  was  grown  in 
somebody  else's  field,  was  of  an  inferior  grade  to  that 
[concluded  on  page  12] 

Good 


jNlichigan  is  hurrying  to  the  front  with  teachers  that 
will  be  more  or  less  equipped  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  agriculture  in  the  country  graded  schools,  the  real 
place  where  the  most  good  is  to  be  done.  The  normal 
schools  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Kalamazoo  now  train 
teachers  in  elementary  agriculture.  The  County  Nor- 
mal Training  Classes,  organized  for  county  or  coun- 
try teachers  are  also  studying  how  to  train  their  future 
students  in  the  science  in  which  all  country  boys  and 
girls  should  be  interested.  Then,  higher  up,  the  agri- 
cultural college  is  giving  attention  to  special  prepara- 
tion of  young  men  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of 
agriculture,  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  allied  sub- 
jects in  a  way  that  will  apply  these  sciences  directly 
to  the  farm — this  in  addition  to  the  training  they  re- 
ceive in  the  regular  branches  of  agriculture.  Of  men 
with  this  extra  good  training,  there  are  now  six  in 
the  state  giving  excellent  service. 

Michigan  is  making  haste  slowly,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected of  the  state  that  was  the  first  to  take  up  the 
work  of  scientific  agriculture,  but  she  is  going  ahead 
with  it  in  a  way  that  promises  success.  For  instance, 
in  the  county  normal  training  schools,  of  which  there 
are  forty-eight  now  at  work,  nine  weeks  are  given  to 
the  study  of  teaching  of  agriculture  and  Nature  study. 
In  1893  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  county-school  teachers  had 
been  trained  especially  for  their  work.  This  year  there 
are  about  thirty-five  per  cent  that  have  had  county  or 
normal  training  and  most  of  these  have  had  a  slight 
training  in  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Next 
June  there  will  be  between  one  thousand  and  twelve 
hundred  who  will  graduate  from  these  training- 
schools  or  county  normals  and  who  will  teach  in  our 
rural  schools  elementary  agriculture  and  Nature  stud.v. 


"The  World  is  Watching" — An  Elxpressive  Cartoon  Published  in  the  Grain-Growers'  Guide 
The  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Grain-Growers  Hold  the  Balance  of  Power 


ricultural  Education  Must  Make 

A  Warning  Against  Faddism — By  Edwy  B.  Reid 


Driving  Tuberculosis  Out  of  Dairies 

By  Dr.  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel 


Tuberculosis  suppression  in  general  and 
the  tuberculin  test  in  particular  are  centers 
of  controversy  in  dairy  circles.  What  Doctor 
Ravenel  says  regarding  the  accuracy  and 
harmlessness  of  the  test  is  backed  by  the 
most  thorough  scientific  investigations  in 
■  America  and  abroad.  His  own  distinguished 
v\rork  in  this  line  entitles  him  to  speak  vfitK 
unimpeachable  authority.  EDITOR, 

THE  Bang  method  for  the  repression 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  has  been 
frequently  written  about  and  often 
described,  but  is  stiil  little  understood  by 
the  public.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
method  depends  so  largely  on  the  use 
of  the  tuberculin  test  that  it  will  be 
necessary  in  this  article  to  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  test,  also. 

The  Bang  method  was  originated  by 
Prof.  Bernhard  Bang,  of  Copenhagen, 
in  1892.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  used 
extensively  in  Denmark  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent in  other  countries.  Its  value 
has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated. Most  of  the  states  in  the 
Union  which  have  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  tuberculosis  recog- 
nize the  method  as  a  useful  one 
and  make  provisions  for  its  em- 
ployment. However,  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  is  so  great 
that  it  has  not  come  into  general 
use  and  probably  will  not  do  so 
until  our  conditions  are  some- 
what changed.  It  should  never 
be  recommended  for  cattle  of 
low  grade,  but  for  thorough- 
breds and  grade  cattle  it  is  very 
useful.  As  well  expressed  by  the 
late  Doctor  Pearson,  the  Bang 
method  causes  "no  loss  nor  waste 
through  repressive  measures ; 
such  loss  as  occurs  is  caused  by 
the  disease  itself  and  not  by  the 
destruction  of  animals  that  are 
still  serviceable." 

The  method  depends  upon  the 
well-established  fact  that  tuber- 
culosis is  not  inherited,  as  so 
many  of  the  public  believe,  but 
is  a  disease  due  to  a  germ  which  gains 
entrance  to  the  body,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  after  the  animal  comes  into 
this  world.  If  consumption  was  in- 
herited, the  method  would  be  useless. 

In  brief,  the  whole  plan  is  to  remove 
calves  born  of  tuberculous  mothers  from 
their  parents  as  soon  as  born,  rear  them  in 
stables  which  are  free  from  infection  and 
feed  them  on  milk  from  healthy  mothers 
or  else  frorn  milk  which  has  been  steril- 
ized. In  this  way  perfectly  healthy  ani- 
mals are  raised  from  mothers  which  are 
quite  badly  infected  wiih  tuberculosis. 

In  carrying  out  this  general  plan,  the 
first  step  is  to  examine  the  herd  physical- 
ly. All  cows  which  ha.ve  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  or  open  sores 
are  killed  without  de- 
lay. Having  gotten  rid 
of  these  manifestly  dis- 
eased animals,  the  rest 
of  the  herd  is  tested 
with  tuberculin.  The 
essential  feature  is  to 
-separate  the  animals 
which  react  from  those 
which  do  not  react. 
The  two  sets  of  cattle 
should  have  separate 
pastures  and  separate 
watering-troughs,  and, 
if  possible,  should 
have  different  sets 
of  attendants.  If 
the  same  attendants 
look  after  both  sets 
of  cattle,  separate 
boots,  overalls, 
etc.,  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  two 
stables,  in  order  to 
avoid  carrying  infec- 
tion from  one  stable  to 
the  other.  It  is  obvious 
that  those  cattle  which 
do  not  react  should  be  removed  to  a 
stable  which  is  new  or  else  one  which 
has  been  thoroughly  disinfected.  The 
non-reacting  portion  of  the  herd  must  be 
retested  at  intervals  of  from  six  to 
twelve  months  and  the  young  animals 
born  of  tuberculous  mothers  must  also 
be  tested,  and  should  any  reactions  oc- 
cur, such  animals  be  at  once  put  with  the 
infected  portion  of  the  herd.  The  milk 
from  the  reacting  portion  of  the  herd 
may  be  used  as  food  for  calves  or  swine, 
provided  it  is  properly  Pasteurized. 
Failure  to  see  that  this  is  thoroughly 
carried  out  results  in  disaster,  as  has 
been  discovered  at  great  loss  to  some 
herds.  The  Pasteurization  of  the  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows  murt  be  under 
the  care  of  a  competent  and  conscien- 


tious man.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to 
commercial  Pasteurizers  without  having 
them  carefully  tested. 

By  Pasteurization,  we  mean  a  partial 
sterilization.  The  two  points  which  are 
important  in  Pasteurization  are  to  heat 
the  milk  to  such  a  point  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time  that  disease  germs  will  be 
killed  ajid  yet  the  milk  itself  not  be 
changed.  The  point  which  is  usually 
guarded  against  most  particularly  is  to 
avoid  giving  a  boiled-milk  taste.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  heating  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  ten  minutes.  If  a  continuous  Pas- 
teurizer is  used,  where  the  milk  is  raised 
to  a  certain  degree  only  .for  a  moment, 
a  much  higher  degree  of  heat,  close  to 
the  boiling-point,  should  be  employed. 

The  Bang  method  has  been  modified 
as  follows:  If  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
Pasteurized  milk  or  milk  from  healthy 
cows  to  the  calves,  they  may  be  allowed 


The  Outfit  for  Tuberculin  Testing 

Above,  case  with  extra  syringe  parts.    Below,  syringe,  clinical 
thermometer  and  its  case,  and  a  bottle  of  tuberculin 


to  suck  reacting  cows,  provided  they  do 
not  show  any  marked  tuberculosis  or 
disease  of  the  udder.  In  such  cases,  the 
calves  must  be  left  with  the  cows  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  and  only  during 
feeding.  At  all  other  times  the  calves 
are  to  be  kept  in  uninfected  surround- 
ings. The  nursing  cows  must  be  so  con- 
fined as  to  prevent  them  from  licking 
tl.e  calves,  and  unusual  precautions  must 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  stalls.  Calves 
so  treated  must  be  tested  with  tuberculin 
when  they  are  six  months  old,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  a  healthy  herd. 

I  may  give  a  few  results,  quoted  from 
Professor  Bang.  Up  to  1905,  on  sixty- 
six  small  farms  with  an  average  number 
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in  Tuberculous  Animals  Under  Test 


of  twenty-nine  head  of  cattle,  there  has 
been  a  change  from  highly  tuberculous 
herds  into  healthy  ones  by  the  method 
just  outlined.  The  number  of  reacting 
animals  at  the  beginning  was  one  thou- 
sand and  forty-five,  and  healthy  animals 
seven  hundred  and  eighty.  When  the 
work  was  finished  there  were  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
healthy  animals  and  no  reactors.  The 
testimony  of  the  men  who  carried  out 
this  work  indicates  that  it  entails  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  but  a  trifling  expense. 

As  stated  before,  this  method  depends 
so  largely  on  the  use  of  the  tuberculin 
test  that  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
that,  also. 

Tuberculin  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Koch  through  a  series  of  very  in- 


teresting experiments.  It  is  made  from 
cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which 
are  grown  on  bouillon,  containing  an 
average  of  five  per  cent,  of  glycerin.  An 
extract  of  the  germs  is  made  in  the  gly- 
cerinated  bouillon  on  which  they  have 
grown,  by  heating.  After  the  heating 
process,  which  requires  from  five  to  six 
hours,  the  germs  are  entirely  removed  by 
filtration  through  porcelain  or  earthen- 
ware. The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  to 
one  tenth  of  its  original  volume,  and 
this  constitutes  the  original  tuberculin  of 
Koch.  For  use  it  is  diluted  with  a  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  carbolic-acid  solu- 
tion, the  usual  dose  being  about  one  third 
of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  original 
concentrated  tuberculin,  or,  in  other 
words,  about  five  drops.  The  tuberculin 
is  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  sus- 
pected animal,  and  if  tuberculosis  is 
present,  it  is  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the 
temperature  which  begins  about  eight  to 
ten  hours  after  the  injection,  ris- 
ing steadily  to  the  ma.ximum  and 
falling  gradually,  the  animal 
reaching  its  normal  temperature 
as  a  rule  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  injection. 

The  test  is  a  simple  one,  but 
certain  precautions  are  necessary 
to  insure  its  accuracy.  The  ani- 
mals must  be  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  to  test  in  the  stable  in 
which  the  animals  are  habitually 
housed.  If  it  is  necessary  to  test 
new  animals  just  brought  in,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  surroundings. 
The  handling  of  animals  during 
the  test  should  be  gentle  and 
quiet.  Animals  which  are  in  heat 
or  are  far  advanced  in  pregnancy 
or  those  suffering  from  any  dis- 
ease should  not  be  tested,  as  in- 
accurate results  are  likely  to  be 
obtained. 

The  test  is  not  recommended 
for  calves  under  three  months  of 
age.  Animals  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  sometimes  fail  to 
respond  to  the  test.  As  the  disease  is 
readily  detected  in  such  cases  by  phys- 
ical signs,  this  failure  to  react  does  not 
impair  the  value  of  the  test  in  practical 
work. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  nor- 
mal temperature  of  the  animal,  and  this 
is  done  by  taking  at  least  three  prelimin- 
ary temperatures,  beginning  about  noon 
of  the  day  on  which  the  test  is  to  be 
made.  The  injection  of  tuberculin  is 
usually  made  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  after  which  the  animal  is  al- 
lowed to  spend  the  night  as  usual,  and 
the  person  making  the  test  can  obtain 
his  own  rest.  After  the  injection,  the 
taking  of  the  first  tem- 
perature should  not  be 
delayed  beyond  the 
eighth  hour,  and  this 
must  be  followed  by 
at  least  four  other  tem- 
.  peratures  at  two-hour 
intervals.  In  case  any 
animal  shows  a  rising 
temperature,  the  obser- 
V  a  t  i  o  n  s  should  be 
continued  vmtil  the 
maximum  is  reached 
or  a  distinct  reaction  is 
recognized.  If  no  rise 
of  temperature  occurs 
by  the  sixteenth  hour 
after  the  injection,  the 
observation  may  be  dis- 
continued and  the  test 
regarded  as  negative. 

If  the  temperature 
shows  a  rise  of  two 
degrees  Fahrenheit 
above  the  highest  tem- 
perature of  the  day  be- 
fore and  reaches  a 
maximum  o  f  103.5° 
•  Fahrenheit,  the  animal 

is  regarded  as  being  tuberculous.  Those 
which  approach  this  standard  are  to  be 
regarded  as  suspicious  and  a  retest  ap- 
plied after  six  weeks,  always  using  a 
double  dose  of  tuberculin. 

The  curve  made  by  the  gradual  rise 
and  fall  of  the  temperature  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  one  skilled  in  app^'ing 
the  test  seldom  is  led  into  error  even  if 
the  standard  given  above  is  not  strictly 
adhered  to. 

Experience  in  every  part  of  the  world 
has  shown  that  the  tuberculin  test  is 
wonderfully  accurate.  It  detects  the  dis- 
ease in  a  very  early  stage.  Statistics  of 
24,784  animals  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  show  that  the  test  is 
accurate  in  98.39  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  is, 
[concluded  on  page  12] 
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This  Steel  Shingle  Roof 

^ssOutwears  All 

An  Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
will  outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  six 
composition  or  tar  roofs.  It  will  save 
from  four  to  five  times  its  cost.  Further- 
more, it  is  fireproof  and  reduces  insur- 
ance rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles 

require  no  soldering.  You  can  lay  it  your- 
self. Need  only  hammer  and  nails.  Comes 
in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 
5,  6.  7,  8,  9  and  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24 
inches.   Furnished  painted  or  galvanized. 

Factory  Prices  —  Freight  jPrepaid.  We 
fire  the  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roof- 
in?  and  pay  the  freight  on  all  Steel  Shingles; 
Plain,  Corrugated,  V-Crimp  Roofing;  Imita- 
tK>n  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Write  for  free  cata- 
log No.439  aTid  a«k  about  our  $10,000  Guar- 
antee Bond  Against  Liglitnlug.  (14)  | 

V  The  Edwards  Manufacturing:  Co.  1. 

409-439  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati  O. 


lisnarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co., 603  CorUandt  Bldg..  \e  w  York 


Irrigated  Land  Buyers  Guide— THE  NATIONAL 

IRRIGATION  JOURNAL,  reliahle  information  on  all 

public  and  private  irrigation  projects.  Tells  how  to  acquire  irri- 
gated lands,  their  cost,  products,  location,  value, -etc  Contains  maps 
and  comparative  tables.  Every  bit  of  inforimition  relating  tn  ir- 
rigated lands  is  contained  in  this  magazine.  The  leading  p.ul>lica- 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  printed  in  colors,  beautifully 
illustrated,  special  articles  by  authorities  on  irrigation  .  Published 
monthly.  <xoIden  Opportunities  in  the  <^oIdeii  West. 
This  beautiful  magazine  12  months  and  the  208  page  book 
"Irrigated  Land  Buyers  Guide"  for  one  dollar. 
NATtONAL  IRRIGATION  JOURNAL,  11IIA  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago 


at  small  cost  by  attaching  the  ERIE 
MOTOR.  This  includes  all  parts  so  that 
anyone  can  make  a  strong,  durable 
machine  that  will  climb  steep  hills  and 
run  for  Ho  per  mile.  1,000  in  use. 
Sample  sold  at  cost.  Send  2c  stamp  to- 
day for  catalog  F. 


Motorcycle  Equipment  Co.,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


100  Acres,  $2800 
10  Choice  Cows,  All 

Machinery  and  equipment  included  with  this  money- 
making  farm;  level  fields  cut  40  tons  hay,  soil  especially 
adapted  to  corn  and  potatoes,  pasture  for  12  cows,  ample 
wood,  variety  fruit;  splendid  9-room  house,  big  barn, 
stable;  maple  shade,  R.  F.  D..  cream  sold  at  door;  to 
settle  affairs  quickly,  the  low  price  for  all  is  only  $2S00, 
part  cash;  all  details  and  traveling  instructions  to  st-e 
this  and  others  from  up,  page  73,  "Strout's  New  Big 
Farm  Catalogue  No.  30,"  copy  free.  Station  2699,  E.  A." 
Strout,  Union  Bank  Bjdg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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DON'T  DIG  WHEN  IT'S 
QUICKER  TO  BORE 

standard  Post-Hole  Auger 
is  the  tool  you  need  for  fence 
work,  tree  planting,  post- 
holes,  etc.,  etc.   Bores  like  a 
drill;  dumps  like  a  shovel. 
Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  26 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
1134  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  I1I« 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 

LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25,  Chicago.  III. 


open 
for 


MINNESOTA  HAS  1,000,000  ACRES 

UnUrCTCAn  CMTDV  offers  Vhenp  Lands  aod 
nUmCOICflU  Cninl,  Farm  Employment.  Write 
for  literature  and  full  information. 

STATE  BOARJ»  OF  IMMIGKATION, 
Room  S36,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


M0NTR08S  METAI.  SHINGLES 

Most  durable  roofing  sold.  On  market  21 
years.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpen- 
sive. Catalog?  MONTHOSSCO.,  ()iimden,N.J. 


Post-Cards 

Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  the 
complete  set  of  the  famous 
24  of  Roosevelt  in  Africa 
post-cards  if  you  will  send 
us  10  cents  each  for  two  3- 
month  trial  subscriptions 
to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
The  two  trial  subscriptions 
must  be  new  subscrip- 
tions. Remit  in  coin  or 
stamps. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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What  J.  J.  HIEI,  the  Great  Railroad  Magnate, 
^ays  About  its  Wheat-Producing  Power; 

The  greatest  need  of  this  country  (United  " 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  be  the  providing  of  homes  for 
itspeople  and  producing  sufficient  for 
them.  The  days  of  our  prominence 
as  a  wheat  exporting  country  are 
gone.  Canada  is  to  be  the  great  wheat 
country."  J.  J.  HILL. 

This  great  railroad  magnate  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  by 
extensive  railway  buil<1ln|f  to 
the  wheat  fields  of  \A'esterii 
Canada.    Upwards  of 

125  Million  Bushels  of  Wheat 

were  licrvested  in  1909,  and  the  average 
[of  the  three  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba  will  be  upwards  of  SS  ba. 
per  acre.  Free  hooLesteads  of  1 60 
acres*  and  adjoining;  pre-emption  of 
160  acres  (at  #8  per  acre),  are  to  be 
bud  in  tlie  choicest  districts* 

>«choois  convenient,  dimute  excel- 
lent, soil  the  very  best,  railways  close 
at  hand,  building  lumber  cheap,  fuel 
easy  to  get  and  reasonable  in  price, 
water  easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
a  success.  Write  as  to  best  place  for  settle- 
mpnt-  settlers'  low  railway  rates,  descriptive 
illustrated  "Last  Best  West"  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the 
i^'anadifin  Government  Agent.  (8) 
H.  M.  Williams.  413  Gardner  Bldg..  To- 
ledo. 0.;  J.  C.  Dun' an.  Room  30,  Syra- 
cuse SavinE?s  B.mk  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


SOUTHERN  FACTS 
REAL  ESTATE  OFFERINGS 
INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Answers  furnished  on  all  definite  ques- 
tions regarding 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

North  CeU*oIina 
Oklaihoma 

South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 

West  Virginia 

What  state  are  you  interested  in?  What 
do  you  want  to  know? 

Southern  Commercial  Congress 

Dept.  F  ^  Washington,  D.  C. 


Protect* 
Plants 


Handy  CuBtivator 
^nd  Weeder 

S  Saves  two-thirds 
A  of  your  garden 

^  work!    One  man   

_  -  ■  can  do  work  of  three.  Boy  can  do 
t\TO  men's  work.  It  draws— no  chopping,  back-etrain- 
>ng  hoe  work.  Thirty  inches  of  cutting  edge!— five 
times  that  of  a  hoe. 

Adjustable  and  reTersible— will  make  planting 
rows  and  cover  them.  Has  shield  to  protect  voung 
plants.  Only  one-siith  the  price  of  wheel  hoe.  yel 
works  in  loosi.  sandy,  uneven  and  littered  ground 
where  wheel  ho©  fails.  Every  one  absolutely  guaran. 
teed.  OnlySI.50.  We  pay  express.  Trv  one  and  be  con- 
vinced. Thousands  have  done  so.  Write  at  once.  Also 
ask  for  free  book  and  testimonials. 

A  Snan  for  A?Pnt«  Liberal  terms  to  agents  if  you 
«  nua^  I VI  start  at  once.     Chance  to 

make  big  money. One  man  made  S18.50  in  one  day. 
Article  sells  itself.'  Use  sample.  We  need  to  lav  in  big 
Etock.  Write  today  for  particulars.  This  offer  limited. 
ULRICH  MFG.  CO.,  1?3  River  St..  ROCK  FALLS.  ILL. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

'  and  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  ecoooinical, 
rapid  way.  Satisfaction  E'u&ranteed  if  jou  use 
BROWN'S 

'?S^''E^''Auto-Sprays 

I  No.  1,  shown  here,  ia  fitted  with  Auto- Pop  Nozzle — 
I  does  work  jf  3  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Ei- 
I  periment  Stationa  and  3i>(),'tK)0  others.  40  styles, 
f  sizes  and  prices  in  our  FREE  BOOK  —  also  Taluable 
F  spraying  guide.    Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

18  Jay  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine  75^c  lb. 

/    J  Fully  guaranteed.   Farmer  Agents  wanted. 
/        hor  samples  and  catalogue  write 
<./     J  THEO.  BCRT  &  SOSJS,  IKELROSE,  OHIO 


Gardening— By  T.  Greiner 


Through  Failures  to  Success 

A READER  in  Rhode  Island  writes :  "I 
have  a  small  garden  which  would 
scarcel)'  grow  anything  but  dock 
and  the  like  when  I  took  possession  a 
few  j'ears  ago.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam 
with  yellow  clay  bottom.  The  land 
slopes  to  the  south  and  dries  out  quickly 
in  hot  weather.  For  several  years  I  have 
made  a  compost  of  grass-cuttings,  corn- 
stalks, etc.,  with  house  drainage  and  have 
put  on  some  stable  manure.  I  discovered 
some  of  the  merits  of  dry  farming  be- 
fore I  read  anything  of  that  method, 
and  now  propose  trying  it  more  fully,  as 
moisture  is  my  greatest  need  in  dry  sea- 
sons. .  .  .  After  many  failures  I  have 
been  successful  in  raising  cabbage,  beets, 
corn,  squashes,  lettuce,  etc.  Potatoes 
have  not  done  well. 

"I  have  tried  a  number  of  years,  to 
raise  string  beans,  but  with  poor  success. 
The  worms,  I  think,  destroy  the  seed  or 
the  sprouts  before  they  come  up,  and 
those  that  do  get  above  ground  make 
very  little  growth  and  bear  but  little. 
.    .    .    How  can  I  raise  beans?" 

I  would  suggest  that  you  try  the  vir- 
tues of  lime  or  wood-ashes.  Your  soil 
may  be  sour.  Sweeten  it  by  such  means, 
and  beans  and  manv  other  shy  crops  will 
grow.  The  best  way  to  make  soil  reten- 
tive of  moisture  is  to  fill  it  with  humus. 
You  might  seed  part  of  the  land  to 
clover.  Lime  applications  will  help  the 
clover.  Then  after  a  year  or  two  plow 
the  clover  sod  under  and  seed  down  the 
other  part.  It  is  a  good  way  to  make  the 
land  clean  and  productive. 

What  is  Witloof? 

Witloof  is  now  found  in  the  Buffalo 
(and  probably  other  cities)  markets 
about  as  freely  as  asparagus.  It  is  the 
blanched  shoot  or  compact  leaf  stalks  of 
chicory.  I  grew  these  shoots  in  a  box- 
like place  under  a  greenhouse  bench  dur- 
ing winter  and  early  spring  a  year  ago, 
and  we  greatly  enjo}-ed  it  as  a  substitute 
for  asparagus.  Properly  cooked  it  makes 
a  delicious  dish.  It  can  also  be  grown 
in  open  ground  for  fall  and  early  winter 
use,  in  which  case  it  is  earthed  up  for 
blanching  like  celery.  And  why  not 
grow  it  thus?  It  gives  variation  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  a  wholesome  dish.  Try 
a  packet  of  seed,  and  sow  it  like  carrots, 
making  calculation,  however,  for  suffic- 
ient space  in  latter  part  of  the  season 
for  earthing  up.  Every  large  seed-house 
offers  chicor3'-seed,'  at  five  cents  a  packet. 

Free  Seeds  and  Packet  Post 

I  have  written  to  our  member  of  the 
House  of  -  Representatives  thanking  him 
for  the  several  packets  of  seeds  which 
he  sent  to  me  from  Washington,  but  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
very  particular  in  selecting  the  varieties 
I  plant  and  always  purchase  my  seeds 


and  pay  for  them ;  that  he,  however, 
might  be  of  real  service  to  me  and  to 
other  farmers  if  he  would  work  for  the 
establishment  of  a  packet  post  so  that 
we  could  have  our  seeds  and  other  neces- 
sary equipments  sent  to  us  from  seed- 
houses,  manufacturers,  etc.,  without  having 
to  pay  an  excessive  tribute  to  express 
companies,  and  he  really  did  promise  to 
lend  his  influence  in  that  direction. 

Onions  Rotting  at  the  Root 

A  Virginia  reader  asks  why  his  onions 
rot.  They  commence  to  rot  at  the  roots 
before  they  ripen,  and  the  trouble  pro- 
gresses from  then  until  winter.  "You 
may  tell  me  it  is  the  onion-maggot,"  he 
says.  "I  never  find  a  worm  about  the 
roots.    They  are  the  potato  onions." 

I  can't  imagine  what  should  cause  an 
onion  to  rot  from  the  root  except  it  be 
the  maggot,  grubs  or  worms.  You  can 
settle  that  question  by  throwing  out  a 
spadeful  of  soil,  and  examining  the  soil 
coming  up  with  the  onions.  If  you  don't 
find  any  maggot,  grub  or  worm  then, 
the  cause  must  be  a  disease.  Forward 
some  affected  specimens  to  your  experi- 
ment station  (Blacksburg,  Virginia)  for 
investigation  and  information. 

Yellow  Clay  Loam  for  Lawn 

"Will  yellow  clay,  if  enriched,  make 
good  top  soil  for  lawn?  I  shall  have 
some  in  grading."  That  is  another  of 
the  questions  asked.  You  can  use  almost 
any  kind  of  subsoil  to  fill  up,  and  if  a 
little  old  compost  or  fine  garden  loam  is 
put  on  top,  grass-seed  will  grow  in  it. 
Exposure  to  the  weather  and  manipu- 
lation, stirring,  cultivating,  etc.,  will  in 
time  fit  any  soil  for  plant  growth.  Lime 
applications  are  often  very  helpful,  too. 

A  New  Asparagus  Culture 

I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  thought  of 
planting  asparagus  in  hills  to  be  culti- 
vated both  ways,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 
I  am  going  to  try  it  as  soon  as  I  have 
the  chance.  Four  feet  apart  each  way 
would  be  about  right.  If  the  land  is 
made  very  rich  to  start  with,  and  the 
plants  set  deep,  and  thorough  cultivation 
given  right  along,  the  soil  thrown  some- 
what to  the  hills  during  the  cutting  sea- 
son, fine  fat  stalks  ought  to  be  the 
result,  with  moderate  effort  and  expense. 

The  Early  Peas 

The  early  peas  planted  about  April  1st 
are  coming  on  fine.  Pit)'  I  did  not  plant 
a  lot  of  the  later  wrinkled  sorts  at  the 
same  time.  We  may  not  have  another 
chance  to  work  the  soil,  and  plant  seeds, 
for  many  weeks.  The  frequent  and 
abundant  rains  keep  the  soil  water-soaked 
right  along  at  this  writing.  We  have  to 
expect  such  things  in  early  spring,  and 
make  the  most  of  our  early  chances. 
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Money  Back  on  Demand 

000  Gal.  Cedar  Tank 


Of  Southern  Pine  with  our  improved 
1910  continuous  door.  lo  ft.  by  20  ft., 
$89.00,  complete  without  roof.  All 
other  sizes  equally  as  cheap. 


One  Man  Portable  Sprayer 


Price  Complete 
S79.00 


This  Pneumatic  System  of  Water  Sup- 
ply 150  gals,  daily  capacity,  complete 
ready  to  install,  $46.00.  Anybody 
can  do  it  with  our  directions.  We  also 
furnish  this  outfit  for  power  up  to 
50,000  gals,  capacity. 


20  ft.  Steel  Tower,  complete 
like  cut  $61.00.  We  make  all 
other  sizes. 

100  Gal.  Cypress  Tank 


Just  the  thing  for  the  Farm.  Can 
arrange  for  Spraying  by  adding 
Solid  Cover  for  $3.00  extra. 
Shipped  whole  ready  for  use. 
There  is  nothing  cheap  about  our 
goods,  except  the  Prices. 


Complete  like  cut,  $11 .40 

Buy  from  the  Maker  and  save  dealer's  profit — Get  our  circular,  this  ad.  will  not  appear  again 


Plants  That  Look  Weak 

The  fact  that  a  plant  is  smaller  than 
another  should  not  be  accepted  as  proof 
that  it  be  worthless.  You  can  plant  the 
cabbage  or  cauliflower  or  celery  plant  of 
smaller  size  with  just  as  much  confidence 
as  the  largest,  thriftiest  plant.  In  fact, 
I  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  over- 
grown plant,  and  especially  the  one  that 
has  large  size  on  account  of  age.  The 
smallest  plants  often  give  the  biggest 
crops. 

Sod  for  Potatoes 

Fitting  sod  for  potatoes  is  often  quite 
a  problem.  If  the  sod  is  new,  the  task 
may  be  comparatively  easy.  You  want 
a  deep  mellow  seed-bed.  New  sod,  if 
deeply  plowed  and  well  disked  and  pul- 
verized, will  give  it.  If  the  sod  is  old 
and  tough,  I  would  prefer  to  grow  a 
crop  of  oats  or  corn  to  precede  the  po- 
tatoes. This  will  fit  the  land  in  the  best 
and  easiest  way  for  the  potatoes. 

Arsenical  Poisons 

Professor  Whetzel,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, sends  out  another  emphatic  warning 
against  the  use  of  any  arsenical  poison 
(Paris  green,  arsenite  of  lime,  etc.)  ex- 
cept arsenate  of  lead  in  combination  with 
the  lime-sulphur  mixture.  Arsenate  of 
lead  has  been  found  safe  and  effective. 
All  the  others  are  liable  to  injure  the 
foliage.  "We  told  you  so."  Now  act 
accordingly. 

The  Carrots  for  the  Table 

Early  Scarlet  Horn  is  the  carrot  of 
my  choice  for  earliest  planting.  -  I  want 
some  of  these  tender  little  carrots  to  go 
with  green  peas,  or  for  creamed  carrots, 
just  as  soon  in  July  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  use.  Chantenay  comes  handy 
later,  and  gives  us  the  bulk.  A  good 
cook  can  make  a  good,  wholesome  and 
palatable  dish  out  of  fresh  carrots  at  any 
time. 

Scarlet  Runners  to  Eat 

'pHEKK  is  one  crop  I  think  people  ought 
to  know  more  about — Scarlet  Runner 
beans.  They  are  the  best  beans  grown 
for  table  use.  We  used  to  plant  them  in 
May  in  England,  and  keep  picking  till 
the  frost  cut  them  off.  They  are  harder 
to  grow  in  this  countrj',  the  sun  is  too 
hot,  and  the  bloom  all  runs  off  until 
about  September,  when  the  weather  is 
getting  cooler,  they  start  again.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  plant  them  for  sec- 
ond crop  the  first  week  in  July,  and  I 
got  about  six  pecks  from  one  double  row 
by  the  time  the  frost  settled  them.  I 
cannot  get  brush  conveniently — -mine  is  a 
town  garden — or  I  would  grow  more ;  as 
it  is,  I  put  two  seven-feet  posts,  one  each 
side  of  the  garden  with  two  wires  at  the 
bottom,  and  run  strings  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, which  they  v&ry  soon  climb  up.  Peo- 
ple in  this  country  think  they  are  for 
flowers  only,  but  once  they  taste  them 
they  want  more.  You  pick,  string  and 
slice  the  pods  and  cook  them  just  the 
same  as  bush  beans.  C.  Akhurst. 

Onions  and  Humus  Economy 

I  CAN  hardly  refrain  from  a  "chip  in" 
*■  to  E.  E.  Allen's  article  on  onions, 
which  you  printed  March  25th.  With  us 
a  yield  of  one  thousand  bushels  per  acre 
is  an  exception  and  not  a  common  yield. 
After  five  years  of  experience  we  call  a 
five-hundred-bushel  crop  quite  satisfac- 
tor}'.  In  1907  we  produced  one  thousand 
and  twelve  bushels  of  Southport  Yellows 
from  nearly  one  and  one  half  acres,  or 
about  seven  hundred  bushels  per  acr^e, 
and  the  bulbs  were  very  thick  and  of 
good  size ;  in  fact,  I  see  not  how  many 
more  could  be  produced  on  a  like  amount 
of  land.  However,  this  was  from  the 
seed  and  not  transplanted,  as  per  Mr. 
Greiner's  methods.  We  are  located  on 
good  soil,  in  Wood  County,  Ohio. 

I  don't  quite  understand  why  E.  E.  A. 
does  marking  out  with  a  horse  when 
this  way  certainly  leaves  a  great  many 
horse-tracks  to  be  drilled  over  and  neces- 
sarily wastes  a  good  many  seed  at  two 
dollars  per  pound.  Another  thing,  we 
cannot  get  a  satisfactory  stand  of  onions 
with  less  than  four  and  a  half  or  five 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

Would  not  that  coat  of  hay  and  straw 
that  is  burned  on  the  ground  be  far  more 
valuable  if  plowed  under  and  allowed  to 
rot  and  become  a  part  of  the  soil?  Even 
granting  that  the  weed-seeds  would  not 
be  destroyed,  still  in  these  days  of  de- 
creased fertility  surely  we  cannot  burn 
anvthing  on  the  ground.    R.  E.  Rogers. 


Record  Damage  From  Frost 

NEARLY  every  year  some  sections  of 
our  fruit-growing  districts  are 
troubled  with  late  frosts,  but  this 
year  the  injur}'  is  more  complete  than 
any  year  of  which  we  have  records.  It 
seems  incredible  that  on  April  25th 
ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  should 
be  formed  in  the  central  Mississippi,  and 
yet  such  is  the  fact. 

In  the  wide  section  from  which  early 
strawberries  are  shipped  in  quantities 
there  will  be  tremendous  loss  to  the 
fruit-growers,  who  seemed  just  ready  to 
gather  the  final  returns  for  their  labor. 
Apples,  plums,  peaches  and  cherries  are 
destroyed  over  a  wide  area.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  unfortunate  to  have  a  spring 
start  so  early — to  have  the  months  of 
April  and  May  reversed. 

In  looking  over  the  effects  of  the  freeze, 
I  noticed  that  the  plants  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  what  we  know  as  "frost- 
hardy"  and  "frost-tender"  plants.  The 
oaks  and  ash,  for  instance,  have  very 
tender  foliage  that  was  killed  in  the  first 
freeze.  The  maples,  elms,  willows  and 
poplars  were  scarcely  injured  by  the  first 
freeze,  even  in  northern  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  but  the  second  freeze, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  high  wind, 
was  very  hard  on  the  foliage,  because  it 
was  battered  about  while  still  frozen.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  shoots  of 
asparagus  frozen  off  in  the  spring,  but  it 
is  extremely  unusual  in  any  of  the  North- 
ern states  to  have  pie-plant  hurt.  This 
was  the  case,  however,  over  a  large  area 
in  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
currants  and  gooseberries  are  also  se- 
riously injured,  and  probably  hopelessly 
destroyed,  over  a  large  area. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  gen- 
eral public  was  more  interested  in  the 
effects^  of  a  late  freeze  than  now.  As  a 
rule,  any  report  that  the  fruit  crop  has 
been  damaged  by  frost  has  been  taken 
with  a  little  salt  and  looked  upon  as  an 
effort  to  boom  prices;  but  this  time  it  is 
generally  realized  as  a  calamity,  in  which 
all  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden — 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer ;  for 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  such  a 
very  general  destruction  of  fruit  and 
garden  crops  will  mean  a  serious  depriva- 
tion to  hosts  of  consumers,  and  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Holding  Back  the  Blooms 

This  year's  late  frosts  have  brought  to 
light  many  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  injury  from  them  may  be  avoided. 
Among  the  most  common  is  the  state- 
ment that  if  trees  are  mulched,  so  as  to 
hold  the  frost  in  the  ground,  they  will 
be  retarded  in  blooming  and  thus,  per- 
haps, escape  injury.  In  one  of  our  daily 
papers  a  statement  was  made  that  a  cer- 
tain farmer  hauled  ice  from  the  lake  and 
put  it  around  his  apple-trees,  and  in  this 
way  retarded  their  blooming;  in  fact,  he 
was  far-sighted  and  felt  that  the  warm 
weather  was  likely  to  produce  just  the 
disastrous  results  which  have  come  to  us. 
This  matter  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, and  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
daily  papers  asked  what  I  thought  of  it. 
I  said  that  such  statements  were  com- 
mon, but  there  was  really  nothing  in 
them,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  fruit- 
trees.  The  next  morning  I  found  my 
name  in  conspicuous  black  type,  with  the 
statement  that  I  had  denied  that  which 
had  been  asserted  by  an  honest  farmer 
and  by  a  professor  of  physics  in  the  high 
school.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  I  am 
right  in  this  matter  and  that  those  who 
reported  having  had  success  in  this  way 
have  been  misled,  and  have  probably 
mixed  up  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  botanists  that 
one  portion  of  a  tree  may  start  into 
growth  without  regard  to  the  other  por- 
tion ;  for  instance,  in  the  old  cold  gra- 
peries of  fifty  years  ago  it  was  customary 
to  plant  the  vines  outside  the  graperies 
and  bring  them  through  the  walls  into 
the  house,  and  frequently  the  roots  would 
be  frozen  when  the  vines  were  started 
up  inside,  and  the  tops  could  be  started 
into  growth  entirely  independent  of  the 
roots.  It  is  well  known  that  the  branches 
of  plums,  peaches  and  cherries  may  be 
brought  into  the  house  in  winter  and  will 
flower  independent  of  the  root,  thus 
showing  that  the  portions  of  the  plant 
start  into  growth  according  to  the  tem- 
perature with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
rather  than  the  temperature  which  sur- 
rounds the  roots. 

Nurserymen  in  the  Northern  states, 
especially  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
where  the  spring  weather  comes  on 
quickly,  occasionally  find  their  trees  in 


nearly  full  leaf  with  the  ground  frozen, 
and  they  are  unable  to  dig  the  trees. 

I  could  cite  many  specific  instances 
where  the  mulching  of  the  trees  to  keep 
the  frost  in  has  been  tried,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. In  the  case,  however,  of  straw- 
berries, where  we  can  cover  the  whole 
plant  with  straw,  we  may  keep  the  plants 
back  a  considerable  time.  The  same  is 
true  of  raspberries ;  and  even  gooseber- 
ries may  be  covered  with  earth  and  re- 
tarded. 

An  Object-Lesson  in  Manuring 

In  showing  graphically  the  effect  of 
soil  nitrogen  on  the  growth  of  leaf 
crops,  we  use  two  flower-pots  filled  with 
rather  inferior  soil,  into  each  of  which 
we  sow  about  a  dozen  spinach-seeds. 
These  soon  come  up ;  then  one  pot  is 
watered  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  result  of  this  in 
eight  weeks'  time  is  very  marked.  The 
plants  watered  with  nitrate  of  soda  will 
show  four  or  five  times  as  much  growth 
as  those  not  watered,  and  the  foliage 
will  be  dark  green  and  extremely  vig- 
orous, while  those  not  watered  are  small, 
inferior  and  often  have  yellowish  fol- 
iage. The  illustration  shows  the  con- 
trast. 

It  should  be  more  generally  known 
that  the  effect  of  nitrogen  on  crops  is 
to  cause  an  excessive  growth  of  wood 


The  Difference  That  Nitrogen  Makes 

and  foliage.  This  is  desirable  in  the 
case  of  foliage  crops,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  fruit-trees.  Lettuce,  spinach  and 
similar  crops  are  especially  benefited  by 
nitrate  of  soda;  but  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  readily  available  nitrogen 
fertilizers,  in  the  case  of  nursery  or 
orchard  trees,  stimulates  a  growth  of 
wood  that  is  very  apt  to  be  injured  in 
severe  winters,  since  it  seldom  ripens 
up  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pres- 
ence of  large  _  quantities  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  generally  tend  to  en- 
courage an  early  ripening  of  the  wood, 
although  the  foliage  often  looks  rather 
yellow  if  the  supply  of  nitrogen  is  light. 
Where  fruit-trees  are  making  a  reas- 
onably good  growth,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  manure  them ;  but  where  the  growth 
is  weak,  then  applications  of  stable  ma- 
nure or  commercial  fertilizers  are  de- 
sirable. 

Norway  Poplar  in  Dry  Sections 

J.  L.  B.,  Oasis,  California — The  Nor- 
way poplar  thrives  throughout  about  the 
same  range  as  the  Cottonwood.  As 
stated  in  a  former  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  it  is  a  selected  form  of  the 
broad-leaved  cottonwood  {Populus  delt- 
oides),  and  on  this  account  is  more  re- 
sistant to  disease  than  our  ordinary 
cottonwood.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
thrive  in  a  semi-arid  sage-brush  coun- 
try, but  should  not  expect  very  much 
from  it  unless  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  the  soil  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  can 
easily  reach,  since  it  needs  a  large  amount 
of  water.  This  tree  closely  resembles 
the  Carolina  poplar,  so  much  so  that 
some  of  our  nurserymen  claim  it  to  be 
the  same  thing.  Personally,  I  think  it  is 
somewhat  different  and  a  little  faster 
grower.    It  grows  readily  from  cuttings. 

Caring  for  Girdled  Trees 

A  Minnesota  reader  states  that  about 
three  hundred  of  his  trees  have  been 
girdled  by  mice,  which  seem  to  take  the 
outer  dark  bark  off  and  to  leave  an  in- 
ner bark.  The  trees  are  eight  years  old 
and  vigorous.  If  only  the  outer  bark  is 
taken  off,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
and  the  inner  bark  eaten  down  to  the 
wood  in  only  a  few  places,  leaving 
enough  to  make  a  connection  across  the 
wound,  the  tree  can  generally  be  saved, 
and  probably  the  best  treatment  is  to  paint 
the  wounds  with  grafting-wax,  putting 
it  on  with  a  brush  the  same  as  paint. 
When  this  is  done,  wrap  each  tree  in 
rosin-sized  building-paper  or  similar  pa- 
per that  has  no  coal-tar  in  it ;  even  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  newspaper  would 
answer  very  well  if  properly  tied  on. 


Not  Ants,  But  Aphides 

R.  C,  Mishawaka,  Indiana — You  state 
that  you  have  an  orchard  that  is  grow- 
ing well  and  just  commencing  to  bear 
fruit;  that  in  the  spring  soon  after  the 
leaves  come  out,  ants  crawl  on  the  trees, 
settle  in  the  leaves,  draw  them  together 
and  stay  in  there,  and  in  this  way  destroy 
the  leaves  and  fruit.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  trouble  with  your  trees  is  an 
infestation  with  a  minute  leaf-aphis, 
which  is  a  little  green  insect  commonly 
called  plant-louse.  If  you  look  carefully, 
I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the  leaves 
that  are  curled  up.  The  ants  do  not  eat 
the  foliage  and  would  not  go  onto  the 
trees  were  it  not  for  these  insects.  The 
aphides  produce  a  sweetish  fluid,  of  which 
the  ants  are  fond,  and  hence  their  pres- 
ence on  the  trees.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  use  tobacco-water  made  from  raw 
tobacco.  In  making  this,  pour  hot  water 
on  tobacco-stems  or  tobacco-leaves  until 
the  liquid  is  about  the  color  of  strong 
tea,  and  use  as  soon  as  cool.  Place  in  a 
shallow  basin,  and  gather  the  tips  of  the 
branches  together  and  dip  into  it.  This 
insect  seldom  attacks  old  trees,  but  is 
most  abundant  on  young  thrifty  trees, 
and  in  such  cases  the  branches  are  easily 
pulled  down  and  dipped. 

To  Save  the  Grapes 

Mrs.  M.  O.,  Nevada  City,  California — 
You  state  that  your  Pink  Tokay  grape- 
vines lose  their  leaves  when  the  grapes 
have  almost  grown  and  that  the 
grapes  wither  on  the  vines  before  they  are 
ripened.  This  trouble  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  some  fungous  disease,  probably  the 
well-known  downy  mildew  (Poronospora 
viticola),  and  the  remedy  is  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  should  be- 
gin early  in  the  spring,  and  the  first  ap- 
plication should  be  made  before  the 
leaves  appear,  thoroughly  drenching  the 
vines  with  it.  It  should  be  repeated  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  at  intervals 
of  about  two  weeks  until  the  grapes  be- 
gin to  color,  when  I  think  no  further  ap- 
plication will  be  necessary.  The  recipe 
for  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  best 
method  of  applying  it  have  been  given  in 
these  columns ;  but  if  you  do  not  have 
it  at  hand,  you  can  obtain  full  informa- 
tion by  addressing  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley,  California. 


PIECES 
OR  ONE?- 


Makes  a  One-Piece  Roof 

No  poor  shingles  to  wear  out,  no  cracks  to 
leak. 

instead  of  patching  the  old  shingle  roof  every 
year  you'll  forget  you  own  a  roof. 

Gal-Va-Nite,  when  properly  laid,  is  perfectly 
flat  and  stays  that  way;  it  does  not  become 
shabby  looking  by  the  appearance  of  wrinkles 
or  creases. 

It  is  mica  plated  on  both  sides,  keeps  all  the 
weather  out,  and  its  own  life  inside.  It  is 
honest  all  the  way  through  in  fact; 
that's  the  reason  you'll  like  it. 

Write  us  for  free  samples,  and 
booklet  about  good  roofing. 

Union  Roofing  k  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory  1141  lo  1157 
E.  Till  Sireel 

St.  Paul.  Minnesota 


Get  our  FREE  Bocks  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

The  Business  Farmer  doesn't  sell  out 
and  buy  now  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits, 

NitrateofSoda 

is  an  investment  that's  bound  to  pay.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it.    So  can  you. 
HAY— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs.  to  the  acr«  has 

increased  the  yield  of  barn-cured  Hay  1000  lbs, 
CORN— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs  to  the  acre, 

will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  280  ponnds  of  grain. 
ALFALFA- Nitrate  of  Soda  la  also  highly  SDCceasIol 

in  starting  Alfalfa  right. 
Special  directions  and  hooka  on  the  crops  i/o« 
are  interested  in— free  of  charge  and  postpaid, 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  hook  or  books  Today 

Dr,Wm.S,  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 
John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St..  New  York 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  Tvritine  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


The  small  irrigated  farm  or 
less  labor.  It  takes  away  the  e 


orchard  means  greater  production  with 
lement  of  chance  and  makes  a  good  crop 
a  reasonable  certainty  The  land  in 
the  Northwest  sucn  as  is  being  irrigated 
by  government  and  private  projects  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon, 
on  or  reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  is  exceedingly  rich  and  requires 
only  moisture  to  yield  bountifully. 
This  moisture  is  provided  by  irrigation, 
which  makes  irrigated  farming,  fruit 
and  vegetable  raising  a  scientific  pro- 
fession, not  a  drudgery.  The  ideal 
climate  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Northwest. 

-  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  your  efforts  bring  you  greater  returns,  write  for  information 
about  these  irrigated  lands.  Maybe  the  "dry-farming"  territory  will  in'-'est  you. 
Write  tonight  and  state  what  section  you  are  most  interested  in.  Don't  delay.  The 
information  will  cost  you  nothing  and  will  pay  you  well. 

The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J,  Bricker,  General  Immi^ratioQ  Agent 
DepI,  206,  St,  Paul.  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND.  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 


tfjl  T/ie  Northern  Pacific 
extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
Homeseeker' s  Chance! 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1910 


Get  Rid  of  Germs 

Prevent  Infection  and  Disease 

By  using  a  perfectly  sure  and  safe 
germicide  and  disinfectant.  Disease 
breeds  in  all  places  where  filth  or  germs 
may  accumulate,  as  a  preventive, 
stables,  all  animal  pens,  bird  cages, 
closet  bowls,  sinks,  slop  jars,  garbage 
cans,  should  be  sprayed  with 

Germo 

The  Germ  Destroyer 

Germo  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  con- 
centrated in  form  and  convenient  to  use. 
When  added  to  water  it  forms  an  emulsion 
which  will  quickly  kill  any  germ  or  insect 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

It  is  sure  death  to  chicken  lice— protects 
farm  stock  from  flies,  insects  and  disease 
germs. 

Sprayed  on  trees  and  vines  it  stops  fungus 
growth— quickly  killing  insect  pests  of 
every  kind.  It  will  rid  the  house  of  flies, 
cockroaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  moths.  You 
will  find  Germo  useful  in  a  score  of  ways, 
in  home,  on  farms  and  in  nurseries. 


Try 


Germo  Free 

I  want  you  to  test  Germo  at  my  expense. 
Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  me.  I  will  immediately  mail  you  a 
sample  can  of  Germo  without  expense  or 
obligation  to  you.  With  the  sample  can 
you  will  receive  full  directions  for  getting 
rid  of  every  kind  of  germ  or  insect  pest. 

H.  F.  BUSH.  Gen'I  Mgr. 

Rural  Home  Chemical  Co., 

Wellsboro.  Pa. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

H.  F.  BUSH,  Gen'I  Mgr.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  [209] 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  free  of  all  expense, 
a  sample  can  of  Genno — the  Giant  Killer,  which 
I  agree  to  use  according  to  directions. 


Name  

Address  

Totra    State. 

I  trade  with   


Roofing 


Don't  think 
of  using 
any  kind  of 
roofing  till 
old  reliable 
"  Why  pay 
and  you  will 


you  test  sample  of 
Guaranteed  "BRECO.' 
more?  Investigate, 
order  here  today. 

BOOK  AND _SAMPL£ 

Book  proves  and 
shows  testi- 
m  o  n  i  a  1  3  of 
Breco  Service.  Waterproof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities. 
Cement    and   nails  free. 
Write  today. 

The  Bs'eesG  Brosm  Go,'§: 
RoolingD^pt  24,   Cinciimati»  0. 


Free 


Freigbt 
Prepaid 

Westtm  boundaiy  line 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
north  of  south  line  of 
Tenn.,  100  lbs.  ormori. 
35-lb.  Roll  <e4o<> 

45-lb.  Roll  -BfiR 

2-  Ply  12? 
5S-Ib.  RoU  csofi 

3-  Ply 
Each  Roll  108  Sq.  Feet 


RRFF7F  ^  Handsome  Models «97C 

...u.    Travel  the  worst  roads  f^'„'* 
Motor  Vehicle  nltb  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "U" 

The  Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built 
for  country  roads — mud,  deep 
Band  or  high  hills.   13-18  H.-P. 
engines.  Lowest  cost  of  up- 
keep,  least  tire  trouble; 
Handsomely  finished. 
THEJEWELCARRIAGECO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


PATFWT^    Secured  .nd  S  O  L  D 
A  1  fcJ    or  our  fee  returned 

Five  practical,  useful  booklets  concerning  the  ob- 
taining, financing  and  selling  ol  patents.  Sent  Free. 
Write  Today.     Advice  and  searches  Free.    Dept.  T, 
PATENT  DEVELOPMENT  COBPOBATION,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  wUra  FORTUNES 

Inventors :  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B..8.«6A.B.I,acey,Dept.48,Wasliiiieton,D.C.Est.ia69 

O  «  TP  J—  Jkl"*"  YOUR  IDEAS.    They  mav  bring  vou 

~*4  I  Ei  ni  I  wealth.  64-paBe  Patent  Book  Free. 
Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Attys.  Box  N.Washington.  D.  C.  Est.lSSO 

PA   "T   S"   SJ   T  S    SECURED   OR  FEE 
#4    I     Si   1X9     a     @  RETURNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVA.NS  A-  CO..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Imaginative  Poultry-Raising 

A BUSINESS  man  living  in  an  Eastern 
city  writes  thuswise:  "Among 
the  papers  that  come  to  the  office 
is  Farm  and  Fireside.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  I  read  a  warm  article  of  yours 
about  parcels  post  and  ever  since  that 
time  have  been  considerably  interested 
in  what  you  have  to  say  about  things 
generally.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
slightly  touched  with  the  poultry-raising 
fever.  Wife,  who  is  also  affected, 
has  frequently  called  my  attention  to 
large  advertisements  of  two  books,  one 
entitled  'The  Philo  System'  and  the 
other  the  'Corning  Egg  Book.'  She  or- 
dered both  and  we  read  them,  then  she 
sent  them  to  a  sister,  who  lives  on  a 
farm  in  Iowa,  for  her  opinion.  This 
lady  wrote  'Impractical'  across  the  title 
page  of  one  and  'Nonsense'  on  the 
other.  Now,  I  come  to  you  with  two 
questions :  First,  what  do  you  think  of 
those  books?  Is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  go  upon  a  small  farm  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen acres  and,  by  giving  his  entire  time 
to  the  business,  make  a  living,  say  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  producing  eggs 
for  market?" 

To  the  first  question  I  have  no  reply. 
To  the  second  I  will  say,  "No." 
The  kind  of  business  done  by  the  par- 
ties mentioned  in  the  Corning  egg  book 
could  not  be  done  by  one  poultry-raiser 
in  twenty-five  thousand.  They  sell  their 
eggs  at  an  average  of  forty-nine  cents 
a  dozen.  Then  they  sell  pullets  for 
breeders  for  two  dollars  apiece,  broilers 
at  thirty  cents  apiece  and  the  poultry 
manure  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year.  Do  you  know  of  any 
one  doing  that  kind  of  business?  One 
of  the  most  intensel}-  interesting  books 
I  know  of  is  one  that  tells  how  five 
miners  opened  up  a  new  mine  in  Colo- 
rado and  made  something  over  a  million 
dollars  apiece  in  less  than  two  years.  As 
a  story,  it  was  a  very  interesting  book. 
As  a  book  of  instruction  it  was  not 
worth  a  rap.  The  Corning  egg  book  be- 
longs to  the  same  class. 

I  have  been  '"through  the  mill"  and 
know  positively  that  it  is  next  to  an  im- 
possibility for  an}-  person  without  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  to  take  up  the 
egg-producing  business  and  make  half  a 
living  at  it.  And  if  he  has  the  expe- 
rience, he  would  have  to  be  very  favor- 
ably located  and  have  every  advantage 
to  make  a  living.  The  children  tell  each 
other  that  where  a  rainbow  touches  the 
earth  there  is  a  pot  of  gold.  People  who 
read  such  poultry  novelettes  as  the  books 
mentioned  are  very  apt  to  acquire  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  wad  of  cash  not  just 
where  they  happen  to  live,  but  away  off 
in  some  locality  they  actually  know 
nothing  about,  just  waiting  for  them  to 
pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  tfieir  pockets. 
There  are  very  few  spots  in  the  United 
States  where  eggs  can  be  sold  the  year 
around  for  forty-nine  cents  a  dozen  and 
I  know  good  breeders  who  have  found 
it  quite  difficult  to  sell  a  hundred  breed- 
ing pullets  for  two  dollars  apiece.  And 
advertising  cut  quite  a  slice  out  of  the 
profits  on  those  they  did  sell. 

But,  as  I  have  often  said,  there  is 
money  in  the  poultry  business  when  it 
is  well  managed.  Few  people  qualify 
themselves  for  successful  poultr3'-raisers. 
They  will  not  give  it  the  close  study  and 
attention  necessary  for  success.  For 
this  reason  I  do  not  advocate  it  as  an 
exclusive  business  for  any  one  who  is 
not  especially  favorably  located.  And 
then  it  is  far  better  to  combine  the  pro- 
duction of  market  poultry  with  eggs 
than  to  attempt  either  one  exclusively. 
That  gives  one  two  strings  to  his  bow. 

As  a  side  line  to  almost  any  other  vo- 
cation, where  one  has  some  spare  time, 
as  he  does  if  he  is  an  eight-hour-a-day 
man,  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  give 
more  satisfaction  and  profit.  Giving  a 
flock  of  poultry  the  attention  necessary 
to  make  it  profitable  is  vastly  more  con- 
ducive to  health  and  good  citizenship 
than  loafing  about  town  or  playing 
games  in  some  hall.  Very  little  ground 
is  required  for  two  dozen  hens  and  in 


return  for  good  care  they  will  yield  a 
big  lot  of  food  in  the  way  of  eggs  and 
young  chicken  meat.  One  man  I  know 
has  kept  twenty  fowls  in  his  back  lot 
eight  years  and  he  now  says  he  could 
not  keep  house  without  them.  He  raises 
ten  pullets  each  year  to  replace  the  ten 
two-year  hens  that  are  killed  for  the 
table  or  sold  when  they  cease  laying  in 
summer  to  molt  He  is  never  without 
eggs  and  he  raises  about  fifty  chickens 
a  year  for  meat.  He  says  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  much  those  few 
fowls  contribute  to  the  table  in  a  year. 

As  a  side  line  for  the  farmer's  wife, 
poultr\--raising  is,  when  properly  man- 
aged, the  most  profitable  occupation  I 
know  of.  The  principal  trouble  with  it 
has  been  make-shift  tools  and  poor  man- 
agement. I  do  not  by  any  means  ad- 
vocate the  purchase  of  an  expensive 
outfit  for  raising  poultry  on  the  farm,  but 
I  do  advocate  the  use  of  the  best  home- 
made tools. 

There  are  some  good  ideas  in  all  these 
much-advertised  Egg  books  and  System 
books  and  Secrets  books,  but  they  re- 
quire the  sifting  of  an  experienced 
poultryman  to  get  them  out.  : 

Fred  Grundy. 

Poultry  Common  Sense 

How  many  times  have  I  been  asked 
what  is  the  best  breed  of  fowls? 
The  fact  is  that  one  breed  will  do  about 
as  well  as  another  if  given  the  right  care. 

I  have  bred  poultry  ever  since  I  was 
eight  3-ears  old  and  have,  learned  many 
things  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience, 
which,  though  it  is  a  pretty  expensive 
school,  certainly  gives  one  knowledge 
that  no  college  can  give.  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  not  the  breed  that  counts,  but 
the  strain.  Here  is  where  so  many  fail. 
They  select  a  breed  they  like  and  the 
birds  do  not  lay  v.'ell :  they  discard  it 
and  select  another.  Some  strains  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  hred  for  la3-ers, 
some  are  not.  So  it  is  with  ever_v  breed. 
After  learning  this,  I  went  to  work  and 
picked  the  best  layers,  until  now  I  can 
take  any  breed  and  in  a  few  years  build 
up  a  laying  strain. 

Others  fail  because  they  put  about  all 
their  capital  into  poultr}'-houses.  Hens 
are  blind  to  fancy  peaks,  and  so  on.  All 
they  want  is  good  comfortable  quarters 
and  they  will  do  the  rest. 

Comfort  means  good  ventilation  for 
one  thing.  When  one  enters  the  av- 
erage poultr3--house  in  the  morning,  the 
odor  is  ver3'  bad.  Now  t'nat  helps  along 
the  roup,  w-hich  is  the  forerunner  of  all 
sickness.  I  removed  a  window,  covered 
it  with  one-inch-mesh  wire  and  then 
with  cheap  cheese-cloth.  The  air  enters 
through  the  cloth,  yet  there  is  no  draft, 
and  now  I  have  hardlv  a  cold  among  mv 
flock. 

But  when  one  gets  a  cold,  I  don't  wait 
until  it  runs  into  roup.  Each  night  when 
locking  up  I  go  into  each  pen  and  listen. 
If  an\-  bird  breathes  heavil3-,  I  simply 
give  it  a  one-grain  quinine  capsule. 

Too  many  farmers  and  poultr3r-raisers 
are  prone  to  feed  whatever  the}-  raise 
most  That  is  entirely  wrong;  the  hen 
needs  a  balanced  ration  just  as  the  cow 
does.  A  number  of  rations  are  recom- 
mended, but  I  have  found  the  best  one 
to  be  one  I  make  m3'se!f,  with  equal 
parts  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley  for  morn- 
ing feed :  at  noon  a  light  feed  of  small 
grains,  such  as  cracked  corn,  millet,  peas 
or  Kafir-corn,  and  at  night  a  mixture  of 
buckwheat,  oats  and  corn.  You  notice  I 
advocate  a  good  deal  of  oats ;  they  have 
bulk  and  there  is  something  in  oats  that 
gives  speed  to  the  mare  and  gives  ma- 
terial for  eggs  to  the  chicken.  Bran, 
charcoal,  grit  and  03-ster-shell  is  con- 
stantly kept  before  the  birds.  Once"  a 
week  a  mash  is  fed ;  it  can  be  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings  and 
corn-meal,  a  little  cut  clover,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  a  bit  ,of  red  pepper  for 
seasoning. 

Give  the  hen  good  feed,  clean  water, 
a  dust  bath  and  clean,  air}',  warm  quar- 
ters, and  the  egg-supply  is  certain. 

Donald  Bovce. 


Get  My  Big  Split-Hickory  Book,  Sure  This  Year  - 

Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage— Just  Send  Your  Name 


125  Styles 


T  START  rip-ht  out  to  show  yon  saving,  direct  prices, 
and  over  125  styles  of  Famous  Spiit-Hichory  1910  Vehi- 
clesaud  high-grade  harness,  by  spending  8  cents  postage 
to  mail  you  rny  splendid  I'JIO  Big,  Free,  color-illuj^trated 
Book  of  Styles.  Select  what  you  want— oiioice  of  trim- 
mingsandfljiish.etc.— made-to-order.  Isliip promptly oa 

30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 

I  can  afford  to  do  this  because  I  kno\/  you'l  I  be  jiieased 
because  my  vehicles  and  harness  are  made  right — be- 
Liise  I  save  you  big  iiioney  on  prices  by  taking  only  one 
small  maker's  proiit — because  my  immense  production 


H.  C.  PHELPS 
Manufacturer  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 


and  large  number  of  sales  (over  150,000  buggies  now)  get 
the  best  grade  of  materials  and  work  for 
you  and  save  me  on  costs — you  get  my^ 

2  Years'  Guarantee  ^^tYJg^t 

exclusive  vehicle  and  harness  factory  In 
ttie  world.   Write  me  today. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta.  27,  Colambus,  0. 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  Sold 
Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Home.  ^ 
30  Days 'Free  ^ 
Road  Test—  ^ 
Two    Years'  ^ 
Guarantee.  ^ 


Cheap  Colony  Coops 

/^ET  some  large  dry-goods  or  shoe 
^  boxes  about  four  feet  long  by  three 
feet  square  and  after  removing  the  cover, 
lay  on  side  with  opening  to  the  south. 
Cover  the  three  sides  and  top  with 
roofing-paper  to  make  them  draft-proof. 
Then  take  the  boards  of  the  cover  and 
by  fastening  them  together  with  cleats 
make  two  doors,  one  upper  and  one  low- 
er. Hang  these  by  the  top  with  strong 
hinges,  to  swing  outward.  You  will  need 
a  strip  of  two-inch  stuff  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  to  fasten  the  lower  door 
on.  This  also  holds  the  wire  screen 
which  covers  the  upper  opening. 

By  having  the  doors  in  two  sections 
you  can  close  the  chicks  in  with  the 
lower  door,  leaving  the  upper  one  open 
for  ventilation,  and  still  be  secured 
against  night  prowlers  by  the  wire  screen. 


Coop  With  Doors  Propped  Open 

Boxes  which  will  answer  this  purpose 
can  be  purchased  for  from  twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  cents  each  and,  counting 
the  cost  of  labor,  roofing-paper,  wire, 
extra  lumber,  hinges,  etc.,  the  entire  cost 
would  not  go  much  over  one  dollar  per 
coop.  Here  I  get  the  boxes  for  thirty- 
five  cents  each,  which  makes  the  cost  of 
the  coop  complete  about  sixty  cents. 

I  scatter  these  coops  about  the  farm, 
under  fruit-trees,  etc.,  and  as  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  weaned  from  the  heated 
brooders  put  them  in  these  coops.  Fifty 
can  easily  be  kept  in  a  coop  until  the 
cockerels  are  large  enough  to  separate 
irom  the  pullets,  when  the  coop  is  given 
to  the  remaining  pullets.  The  latter  can 
remain  in  colony  coops  until  transferred 
to  winter  quarters,  which  should  be  about 
the  time  the  first  laying  begins.  This 
gives  them  time  to  become  accustomed 
to  their  new  home  before  coming  into 
laying  and  avoids  checking  them.  Of 
course,  it  is  supposed  that  these  birds 
have  had  free  range,  or  the  number  per 
coop  must  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  coops  should  be  kept  clean  and 
whitewashed  occasionally  to  guard 
against  lice.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 

Lime  Light  on  Lice 

OOME  time  ago  I  commenced  to  use  air- 
slaked  lime  in  my  chicken-house. 
Since  then  there  have  been  absolutely  no 
lice  in  my  roosting-room.  I  crush  the 
lumps  in  the  lime  if  there  are  any  and 
use  it  liberally  on  the  perches  and  drop- 
ping-boards.  Once  a  week  I  run  the 
fowls  out  and  with  a  fire  shovel  stand 
in  the  door  and  give  several  sweeping 
throws  into  the  house,  which  raises  a 
cloud  of  dust  that  settles  over  everything 
— a  dry  whitewash,  if  you  please. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  showing  my 
poultry-house  to  a  visitor  and  invited  an 
inspection  of  the  nest  arrangement.  "Ugh, 
not  for  me !  I  don't  want  chicken-lice 
on  my  neck."  It  was  hard  for  him  to 
believe  that  a  hen-house  could  be  free 
from  lice. 

Lime  is  effective;  it  is  healthy  and  a 
deodorizer :  it  is  easily  applied ;  it  is 
cheap.  Its  only  disadvantage  is  that  it  is 
a  little  dusty,  but  we  do  not  wear  our 
Sunda}-  clothes  around  the  chicken- 
house  much.  W.  Thayer. 

Capons  as  Foster- Mothers 

IT  IS  not  generally  known  that  capons 
make  the  best  of  mothers.  Let  the 
hen  hatch  the  chickens,  then  take  them 
away  and  put  them  in  a  coop  with  a 
capon.  Keep  them  shut  in  for  a  couple 
of  days.  The  capon  will  care  for  the 
chickens  and  brood  them  as  tenderly  as 
the  old  hen. 

One  advantage  of  the  capon  is  his 
broad  S)'mpathies.  Chickens  from  other 
broods  are  welcomed  to  his  coop  and  are 
not  picked  to  death  as  is  common  with 
a  hen  mother. 

When  the  chickens  are  old  enough  to 
wean  they  can  be  taken  awa\'  and  newly- 
hatched  chicks  given  to  the  capon.  If 
one  does  not  caponize  their  own  chick- 
ens, it  sometimes  pays  to  buy  several  for 
rearing  purposes.    Estelle  M.  Place. 
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Story  of  a  Record-Breaking  Cow — By  Edgar  L.Vincent 


SOME  one  has  said  that  the  world  will 
find  its  way  to  the  home  of  the  man 
who  does  something  worth  while, 
no  matter  if  he  hides  himself  in  the  heart 
of  the  deepest  forest.  Just  now  the  eyes 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  fine  stock 
and  splendid  farm  achievements  gener- 
ally are  turned  toward  the  country  place 
of  a  man  who  a  few  weeks  ago  never 
had  been  heard  of  very  far  outside  his 
own  quiet  neighborhood,  and  who  prob- 
ably would  have  gone  on  in  this  narrow 
way  as  long  as  he  lived,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  young  cow. 

Eugene  La  Munion,  the  man  who  has 
thus  speedily  found  himself  and  his  cow 
on  the  lips  of  men  everywhere,  lives  three 
miles  out  of  the  little  village  of  Solsville, 
Madison  County,  New 
York,  and  the  cow  that 
has  brought  his  name  into 
this  repute  is  Lockhart 
"De  Kol,  No.  101,544.  The 
particular  reason  why 
Lockhart  De  Kol  has  riv- 
eted the  attention  of  the 
dairy  world  upon  herself 
is  that  she  has  just  broken 
the  world's  record  for  the 
amount  of  milk  given  and 
butter  produced  there- 
from by  a  two-year-old 
cow  in  a  seven-day  test. 
Up  to  the  time  of  this 
performance  the  world's 
best  figure  for  a  cow  of 
this  age  was  27.06  pounds 
of  butter  in  seven  days. 
This  fine  cow  has  beaten 
the  record  by  2.21  pounds, 
entitling  her  to  the  grand 
total  of  29.27  pounds, 
taken  from  556.9  pounds 
of  milk. 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  La 
Munion  went  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres  a  little  way  out  of  Sols- 
ville. He  had  no  great  amount  of  capital 
and  was  compelled  to  begin  where  so  many 
other  men  ha/e  begun  in  this  country,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  ladder.  When  he  took 
the  farm,  he  found  only  a  small  herd  of 
commonplace  cows.  Prior  to  his  coming  a 
pure-bred  sire  had  been  used  for  some  time, 
so  that  there  were  some  grade  Holstein 
cows  in  the  herd,  but  none  of  these  had 
distinguished  themselves.  A  few  of  these 
grades  are  still  in  the  stable,  but  Mr. 
La  Munion  is  fast  closing  them  out. 
There  were  many  cows  all  about  him 
which  were  fully  as  worthy  as  any  the 
younger  farmer  had.  The  difference  be- 
tween him  and  his  neighbors  was  that  he 
was  fired  with  an  ambition  to  do  better 
than  any  one  about  him. 

In  pursuit  of  this  commendable  object 
he  bought  two  pure-bred  heifer-calves, 
and  the  next  year  one  more.  From  this 
foundation  he  has  built  up  to  the  present 
enviable  position  he  occupies.  Of  the 
ancestry  of  these  heifer-calves,  little  is 
known  beyond  the  fact  that  they  came 
from  stock  which  had  at  one  time  been 
registered,  the  owner  having  for 
some  reason  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice. After  that,  as  he  was  able, 
Mr.  La  Munion  bought  now  and 
then  a  good  registered  calf,  thus 
adding  to  his  stock  and  still  farther 
preparing  the  way  for  greater  re- 
sults. 

When  the  two  first  calves  reached 
the  age  of  two  years,  he  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  herd  a  choice  bull, 
and  began  registering  his  stock, 
joining  the  Holstein  Fresian  As- 
sociation. Two  years  later  he 
adopted  the  herd  name  of  "Lock- 
hart," giving  that  as  a  prefix  to 
the  name  of  each  animal  born. 

September  S,  1904,  Mr.  La  Mun- 
ion had  in  his  yards  one  of  the 
best  sires  ever  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, Prince  Hengerveld  De 
Kol  Kuperus,  38,868,  son  of  Plum 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  himself  an 
excellent  animal.  This  was  the  father  of 
the  cow  which  has  lately  distinguished 
herself  so  signally.  The  mother  of 
Lockhart  De  Kol  was  Lyndia  Lockhart 
Heegstra,  2d,  83,093.  Mr.  La  Munion 
states  that  her  grandmother  was  a  heavy 
milker,  having  given,  as  he  has  been  in- 
formed and  believes,  seventy-five  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  single  day  although  the  record 
was  not  official.  Lyndia  Lockhart  Heeg- 
stra, 2d,  gave  on  a  seven-day  test  588.9  of 
,  milk,  yielding  21.88  pounds  of  butter.  She 
has  a  sister  that  has  also  won  a  very  en- 
viable place  on  the  herd  books  of  the 
Holstein  Fresian  Association. 

February  25,  1907,  the  heifer-calf, 
"Lockhart  De  Kol,"  was  dropped  of  these 
parents.  At  the  age  of  two  years  and  one 
day  she  began  giving  milk  herself,  making 
on  a  seven-day  test,  when  she  had  been 
giving  milk  about  thirty  days,  335.5 
pounds  of  milk,  from  which  were  taken 


13.907  pounds  of  butter.  Her  second  calf 
was  dropped  when  the  mother  was  two 
years,  eleven  months  and  twenty-one  days 
old,  or  on  February  16,  1910,  making  her 
at  the  time  a  little  less  than  three  years 
of  age.  The  test  by  which  she  established 
her  record  was  completed  along  toward 
the  latter  part  of  March,  1910,  having 
lasted  thirty  days.  From  the  best  seven 
days  of  this  period  the  world  record  was 
taken,  seven  consecutive  days,  of  course, 
being  selected. 

The  Methods  That  Won  Success 

No  study  can  be  of  greater  profit  than 
to  inquire  briefly  into  the  methods  of  care 
and  feeding  by  which  it  has  been  possible 
for  Mr.  La  Munion  to  bring  his  herd  up 


The  Cow  That  Did  it 

to  its  present  enviable  place.  He  has  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  rolling 
land,  with  soil  fairly  fertile  and  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  grass,  corn  and  par- 
ticularly alfalfa,  although  this  last  is 
really  only  in  its  infancy  with  him.  A 
spring  near  the  barn  furnishes  water  con- 
stantly for  the  stables. 

The  barn  is  furnished  with  cement 
floors  in  the  stables,  and  water  is  brought 
in  to  basins,  one  between  every  two  cows. 
A  pair  of  scales  hanging  in  the  stable  in- 
dicates one  secret  of  this  farmer's  suc- 
cess. To  know  what  any  herd  is  doing, 
an  account  must  be  kept  with  every  cow 
and  this  account  placed  in  a  lasting  record 
form. 

To  come  to  the  case  of  the  cow,  Lock- 
hart De  Kol,  Mr.  La  Munion  states  that 
he  took  the  calf  away  from  the  mother 
at  once  after  its  birth  and  began  feeding 
it  new  milk.  This  is  his  plan  with  all 
calves.  All  his  stock  are  dehorned  by  the 
use  of  caustic  potash.  If  this  is  done  be- 
fore the  calves  are  three  days  of  age,  he 
states,  there  is  little  pain  and  little  doubt 
of  successful  operation. 

The  record-breaking  calf  was  fed  only 


The  Mother  of  the  Record  Cow 

new,  warm  milk  for  about  eight  weeks. 
Then  gradually  skim-milk  was  given  in- 
stead and  some  grain  added  to  the  ration, 
usually  vi'heat-bran,  the  brawn  and  muscle 
making  properties  of  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  food.  This  was 
given  twice  a  day,  and  dry,  never  in  the 
milk.  The  next  season  the  heifer  ran 
with  other  cows  in  the  pasture,  receiving 
no  care  beyond  that  usually  given  the 
herd.  "It  was  born  in  her,"  he  says  of 
the  cow's  achievements  afterward.  "I 
did  not  feed  it  into  her.    It  was  there." 

The  use  of  good  warm  milk  as  a  food 
for  young  calves  is  fully  attested  by  the 
growth  and  appearance  of  some  calves 
Mr.  La  Munion  now  has.  I  saw  two 
beautiful  bull-calves  that  have  come  up  to 
the  age  of  four  months,  never  having  had 
anything  except  new  warm  milk  to  eat. 
This  early  start  counts  for  much. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  taking  the  test, 


Mr.  La  Munion  states  that  he  had  been 
feeding  Lockhart  De  Kol  just  as  he  did 
the  rest  of  the  cows.  That  is,  he  had  been 
studying  them  all  and  noting  what  each 
liked  to  eat  best  and  giving  each  a  ration 
accordingly.  This  he  believes  to  be  the 
real  secret  of  successful  feeding.  These 
are  practically  his  words : 

"We  don't  feed  land  all  the  same  way. 
We  try  to  find  out  what  any  piece  of  land 
needs  and  then  give  it  that  fertilizer  it 
seems  to  need.  If  another  man  should 
take  his  cows  and  feed  them  all  as  I  have 
this  one,  he  probably  would  not  hit  it  at 
all.  I  have  not  fed  mine  all  alike.  If  I 
should  do  that,  they  would  not  do  their 
best.  I  just  stayed  with  my  cows  and 
tried  to  find  out  what  they  did  the  best 
on  and  then  gave  it  to 
them.    It  is  all  in  the  man." 

When  Mr.  La  Munion 
determined  to  call  for  an 
official  inspection  of  his 
herd,  he  sent  to  Cornell 
University  and  asked  that 
a  man  be  assigned  to  as- 
sist him.  "The  man  who 
came  I  never  saw  before," 
he  says.  "If  I  had  asked 
for  any  particular  man,  I 
would  not  have  got  him ! 
They  sent  me  R.  R.  Page 
and  he  stayed  ten  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time 
Mr.  R.  Vrooman  came. 
He  was  followed  by 
Frank  Davis,  and  he  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  the 
thirty  days." 

As  to  the  plan  of  feed- 
ing during  this  test  Mr. 
La  Munion  continues : 

"I  fed  four  pounds  of 
test  feed,  made  up  of  bran, 
gluten,  'Ajax,'  oil-meal, 
oats  and  hominy.  Then  I  also  gave  eight  to 
ten  pounds  of  light  feed,  containing  bran, 
hominy  and  oil-meal.  This  I  fed  four 
times  a  day,  dividing  it  up  fairly.  Besides 
this  the  cow  had  what  hay  she  would  eat 
and  from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  good 
ensilage.  Water  was  all  the  time  before 
her.  We  did  not  give  her  a  drop  of  medi- 
cine. She  was  not  off  her  feed  once  dur- 
ing the  whole  time. 

"When  M,r.  Vrooman  came,  he  and  Mr. 
Page  made  a  one-day  retest.  One  of 
them  stayed  in  the  stable  with  the  cow 
all  the  time,  each  staying  six  hours.  This 
was  to  show  that  everything  was  done 
fair  and  square.  No  strangers  were  al- 
lowed to  come  in,  for  that  would  make 
the  cow  nervous  and  act  against  the  test. 
We  milked  her  four  times  a  day." 

Mother  and  Daughter 

Lockhart  De  Kol  is  a  fine-looking  cow, 
as  the  accompanying  picture  proves.  Her 
markings  are  good,  the  teats  and  udder 
well  developed.  Some  objection  might  be 
made  to  the  markings  on  the  face,  there 
being  two  splashes  of  white  on  the  fore- 
head and  one  running  from  the  mouth 
upward  part  way  across  the  nose. 
These  objections,  however,  vanish 
in  the  presence  of  a  record  such 
as  she  has  made  and  the  great 
promise  she  gives  for  future  work. 

The  mother  of  this  young  cow 
is  also  a  noble  animal,  showing  an 
udder  of  mammoth  proportions 
and  having  a  face  that  is  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  This  cow,  Lyndia 
Lockhart  Heegstra,  2d,  has  here- 
tofore been  favored  by  Mr.  La 
Munion  by  having  her  story  told 
on  the  letter-heads  sent  out  from 
"Lockhart  Holstein  Farm."  , 

At  the  head  of  his  herd  Mr.  La 
Munion  has  at  present  the  sire. 
Sir  Lilith  Hengerveld,  No.  55,436, 
a  fine  two-year-old.  The  record- 
breaking  cow  has,  however,  been 
recently  bred  to  Sigis  Fayne  Hen- 
gerveld, of  Syracuse,  by  King 
Fayne  Sigis,  by  Moyer's  King 
Sigis,  dam  Grace  Fayne  2d  Homestead. 

Some  unauthorized  statements  have 
been  made  as  to  the  offers  Mr.  La  Munion 
has  had  for  Lockhart  De  Kol.  Let  it  sim- 
ply be  said  here  that  while  no  one  is  au- 
thorized to  place  a  figure  on  her  except 
the  owner  himself,  he  naturally  values  her 
very  highly  and  will  not  part  with  her 
for  any  small  consideration.  He  is,  of 
course,  elated  over  the  success  which  is 
at  last  coming  to  him  in  return  for  his 
long  and  well  directed  efforts,  but  he  is 
not  the  man  to  lose  his  head.  He  is  plan- 
ning for  still  higher  things,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  he  has  just  bred 
Lockhart  De  Kol  to  one  of  the  very  best 
sires  within  his  reach,  and  this  at  very 
great  expense,  it  being  necessary  to  take 
the  cow  across  the  country  by  rail  and  by 
trolley. 

Mr.  La  Munion  gives  the  farmers  of 
[concluded  on  page  11] 


A  Fifteen 
Minute 
Course 
in  Paint 
Economy 


HE  first  lesson  in 
paint  economy  is 
to  use  pore  white 
leadt  gfuaranteed 
by  the  ''Dutch 
Boy  Painter'' 
trade  marfc^  with  pure  lin- 
seed oil,  in  all  paintingf, 
exterior  and  interior. 

^  The  second  and  third  les- 
sons and  several  more,  but 
all  short  and  easily  learned, 
are  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  booklets  which  wc 
call  ''Dutch  Boy  Paint  Ad- 
viser No.47.*'  Ask  for  this 
adviser.  It  is  free  and  will 
help  any  property-owner  to 
become  paint-wise.  To  be 
paint-wise  is  no  trivial  thingf. 
It  is  mighty  easy  to  waste 
money  in  paint;  either  by 
not  using;  it  at  all,  or,  nearly 
as  bad,  by  usingf  poor  paint* 
Be  paint-wise. 

^  Write  for  "Dutch  Boy 
Paint  Adviser  No,  47**  to- 
day. Free. 

Our  Putt  White  Lead  ("Dutch  Bou 
Painter"  trademark)  is  now  packed 
in  steel  kegs,  dark  gun'Tnetal  finish, 
instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York    Boston    Buffalo    Cincinnati  Chicago 
Cleveland      St.  Louis 
Oohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(Naticna]  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


United  States 
Cream  Separator^ 

Save  $12  to  $20  per  Cow 
EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

Over  all  Gravity  Setting  Systems 
And  $5.00  to  $7.50  per  Cow 
Over  all  other  Separators 
Holds  World's  skimming  Record 
Won  Grand  Prize,  Seattle,  1909 

Write  for  Catalog  69 — It  clearly  explains  everything.; 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls, 


From  Shaft? 
to  Pole  in  a  Jiffyf 

Fernald  Quick-Shift  makes " 
change  from  pole  to  shafts  or 
shafts  to  pole  almost  instantly." 
Fits  any  vehicle.  Labor  saver.  Sim- 
plest device  made.  To  connect,  throw^, 
lever  up;  to  release,  pull  down.  No  tools,' 
no  special  shaft  or  pole  irons.  A  positive' 
anti-rattler  and  can't  work  loose— takes  up 
its  own  wear.  Spring  o(  best  oil-tempered 
steel.  Best  dealers  everywhere.  Also  sup- 
plied by  up-to-date  bugfgy  manufacturers  with 
their  vehicles.  Ask  your  hardware  or  harness 
dealer  or  write  us.  '6) 
FEBJ   }  .D  MFG.  COMPANY,  North  East,  Pa. 


Fernald  Quick-Shift 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  tS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well    made,   easy   running  separa- 
tor for  $15.05,     Skinis  hot  or  cold 
milk;    making    heavy    or  light 
cream.      Designed,    especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families,  d.fferent  from  this  pic- 
ture  which    illustrates    oiir  large 
capacity   machines.     The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned 
Gears   thoroughly  protected. 
Western   Orders  filled  from 
Western  points.    Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  us 
and   obtain   our  handsome  free 
catalog.   Address : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  loss 
BAINBRID&E.  N. 


10 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1910 


Disks  from  one 
common  separator. 


Another  farmer 
takes  a  slap  at  disk 
filled  cream  sepa- 
rators. Prefers  a 
modem  separator- 
one  without  con- 
traptions. Now 
owns  The  World's 
Best,  a 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

"  SouthLyon,  Mich.,  March  10,  1910, 
The  Tubular  is  giving  great  satisfaction. 
Before  buying  the  Tubular  we  had  on  trial 
two  disk  separators.  Took  about  three 
times  as  long  to  wash  them  as  to  wash  the 
Tubular.  Would  not  take  five  times  what 
we  paid  for  the  Tubular  if  we  could  not  get 
another.  Consider  the  difference  in  easy 
washing,  alone,  a  whole  lot.  Disks  are  the 
meanest  things  to  clean  v/e  ever  attempted 
to  wash.  Made  a  test  of  the  skim  milk  and 
found  Tubtilar  skimmed  closest — also  had 
best  method  of  oiling  and  saving  oil. 

W.  F.  HUGENT." 

Tubular  sales  exceed 
most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Probably 
replace  more  common 
separators  than  any 
one  maker  of  such 
machinessells.  World's 
biggest  separator  fac- 
tory. Write  for  cata- 
logue No.  112 

Only  piece 
i  n  a  i  d  e 
Dairy  Tub- 
alar  bowl. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Ohicaeo,  111.  Son  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Cross-Breds  vs.  Pure-Breds 

EVERY  one  engaged  in  general  farming 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  pro"^ 
duction  of  pork,  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  prevailing.  There  is  every 
probability  of  these  figures  being  main- 
tained for  some  time.  The  number  of 
hogs  now  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  is 
said  to  be  much  smaller  than  eighteen 
months  ago,  many  having  been  tempted 
to  sell  off  their  stock  hogs. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  the 
farmer  going  heavily  into  hog-raising  is : 
"Shall  it  be  cross-breds  or  pure-breds?" 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  agri- 
cultural press  against  the  crossing  of 
breeds.  For  some  j'ears  the  writer 
raised  cross-breds  and  for  many  years 
raised  registered  Berkshires,  so  he  claims 
to  be  in  a  position  to  compare  relative 
results. 

If  you  go  into  the  business  of  raising 
pure-bred  hogs  in  these  days  of  compe- 
tition, you  must  get  stock  with  long  and 
noted  pedigrees,  and  with  a  certain  con- 
formation of  body  and  color  markings ; 
these  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
average  farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  But 
the  buying  and  raising  is  the  easiest  part; 
the  tug  of  war  comes  when  you  offer 
your  hogs  for  sale.  You  have  to  spend 
a  large  amount  in  advertising  and  keep 
everlastingly  at  it  until  you  get  up  a  repu- 
tation, when  you  can  cut  the  "ad."  ac- 


Prof.  West  Dodd, 
Prosldeni  off  Dodd  & 
SIruthers,  is  (he  Eci- 
•ntisl  who  has  taught 
(he  world  how  to  con- 
trol llehtnlng. 


Not  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
has  any  scientist  done  as  much 
to  protect  life  and  property  from 
the  destructive  consequences  of 
lightning  as  has 


Benfamln  Franklin, 
the  eminent  sclenllBl 
who  taught  the  world 
what  lightning  really 
Is  by  a  simple  experl* 
ment  of  kite  flying. 


Professor  WEST  DODD 

the  inventor  of  the  D.  &  S.  system  of  lightning  rod  construction.  The 
basis  of  this  great  claim  is  due  to  several  very  important  inventions  for 
making  avo'ven  copper  lightning  rod  cable  fixtures,  and  equipment  for  light- 
ning rod  construction.  This  system  has  given  to  humanity  safety  for  the 
home  and  family  and  protection  to  animal  life  and  property. 

EVERY  TIME 


tlGHTNING  STRIKES 

You  Are  in  Danger 

unless  you  have  D.  &  S.  lightning  rods  oti  your  buildings.  You  cannot  afford 
to  take  such  chances.  You  need  this  protection  for  your  home — for  your  prop- 
erty. Like  other  lines  of  business  and  professions,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  real,  the  genuine,  and  the  imitation  or  the  cheap  kind.  _  You  cannot  afford 
to  accept  dangerous  substitutes  when  such  important  principles  are  involved. 
You  cannot  afford  to  keep  that  good  horse,  or  that  good  cow,  or  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock,  in  unprotected  buildings — much  less  the  home,  where  the  loved 
ones  abide.    Think  of  it,  man.    You  will  not  need  to  think  long. 

This  is  proof  sufBcient ;  ill  fire  insurance  companies  report  losses  showing 
2,960  fires  in  one  year;  2,165  were  caused  by  lightning,  only  795  from  other  sources 
combined.    Think  of  it,  3  to  i.   That  is  what  we  save  you  from. 

This  ought  to  be  sufficient  warning  to  you  and  important  enough  to  warrant 
quick  action.    You  need  lightning  rod  protection — you  need  the  best.   The  best 
is  the  D.  &  S.  System.   D.  &  S.  means  Dodd  &  Struthers.     We  are  pioneer  light- 
ning rod  manufacturers.   Our  Woven  Copper  Cable,  invented  and  exclusively 
controlled  by  us,  has  given  the  lightning  rod  business  a  respectable  place  among 
merchants  and  professional  men  everywhere,  because  it  is  right — right  in  qnal- 
Jty— nothing  but  pure  copper  wire  used  ;  right  in  method  of  construction,  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  conductors  in  lightning  rod  construction. 
Our  ereat  book  written  by  Prof.  Dodd,  entitled  "The  Laws  and  Nature 
of  Llehtnlng,"  is  yours  for  the  a.lflng.    Wrtte  for  it  now.  Sprine 
storms  are  coming.    Do  not  delay,    Snch  delays  are  dangerous. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS.      '445  Sixth  Avenne.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


AMERICAN  SAW  MIUS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in. 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
patented  devices.  Portable  and  statfonary.  All  sizes. 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Rateliet  Setn-orks 
and  Qaick  Recederand  other  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  will  interest  you.  Lists  our  com- 
plete line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 
130  llope  St.,  HackettstowD,  N.  J. 
1676  Terminal  Building,   New  York 


SEA  GREEN  &  PURPLE  SLATE 

ROOFS 
NEVER 

iliiiil 

OUT 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature's  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  lorm  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CAN  NOT  WEAR  OUT  It  cant  barn, 
rust,  warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That's  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Koofa 
never  wear  out  and  never  retjuire  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Boots  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Beduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  firo-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
SS'J^^v^6?.'"^-,.™°'i^  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  ua  for  our  free  book 
B,OOF8  — it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roof 


AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SUTE  CO. 


roofer.  Wnte  today. 

Granville,  H,  Y. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to 
advertisers.   Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  results. 


count  to  some  extent.  Most  buyers  don't 
come  to  your  farm  to  see  your  stock,  but 
write,  asking  description,  etc.,  and  end 
by  requesting-  that  you  ship  the  hogs  to 
them  "on  approval."  If  the  animal  strikes 
their  fancy,  they  keep  him ;  if  not,  they 
send  the  hog  back  at  the  owner's  expense. 

Now,  take  the  other  side  of  the  case. 
In  buying  pure-bred  hogs  to  cross  it  is 
only  necessary  to  get  large  young  sows, 
not  too  ragged  in  conformation,  but  with 
no  requirements  as  to  points.  They  must, 
however,  be  pure-bred.  These  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  price  from  al- 
most any  reputable  breeder,  as  there  are 
always  pigs  in  every  litter  whose  only 
defect  is  markings.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  boar.  Be  careful  to  see  that 
he  is  not  related  to  any  of  the  sows. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  you 
mate  a  Berkshire  boar  to  a  Poland-China 
sow  or  any  of  the  pure-bred  sows  the 
pigs  of  this  union  grow  faster  and  are 
much  larger  when  six  months  old  than 
pigs  the  same  age  by  parents  of  the  same 
breed.  But  if  the  cross  is  repeated  the 
same  results  do  not  follow ;  it  seems  the 
offspring  of  cross-breds  commence  to  de- 
generate. As  a  general  rule  a  sow  will 
produce  thrifty  pigs  until  she  is  eight 
years  old  and  the  male  will  retain  his 
vigor  equally  long.  When  your  sows  are 
six  years  old,  serve  to  some  pedigreed 
boar  of  the  same  breed  and  keep  the  best 
of  the  pigs  to  replenish  your  stock  when 
their  old  age  compels  yon  to  sell  your 
sows  to  the  butcher. 

I  made  more  money  on  my  registered 
Berkshires  than  on  my  cross-breds,  be- 
cause I  could  only  get  three  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound  gross  for  the  latter.  If 
I  could  have  gotten  the  prices  now  ruling 
for  pork,  the  cross-breds  would  have 
come  out  ahead.  Where  an}^  one  has 
plots  sown  in  alfalfa,  rape  and  cow-peas, 
respectively,  grazing  them  in  the  order 
named  and  then  turning  the  hogs  into 
the  sweet-potato  patch — which  ought  to 
be  large  enough  to  feed  the  hogs  two 
months — the  cost  of  raising  pork  to-day 
won't  exceed  more  than  four  cents  per 
pound  gross,  under  our  Virginia  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  you  have  to  feed  a  little 
corn  all  the  time  and  a  good  deal  in 
finishing  off. 

Altogether  I  think  it  much  more  satis- 
factory to  raise  hogs  to  sell  as  pork  than 
to  sell  as  breeding  stock,  because  3-ou 
_always  have  a  good  pork  market  at  your 
command.  E.  W.  Armistead. 

An  Account  With  a  Covsr 

IN  ONE  of  your  recent  issues  you  asked 
for  experiences  with  the  testing  of 
cows.  I  have  had  only  one  cow  for  a 
few  3-ears  past,  but  have  known  she  was 
a  good  one.  About  December  20,  1908, 
she  dropped  a  calf  and  I  began  a  careful 
account  of  her  product  for  the  year, 
which  I  find  as  follows: 

Calf    sold  $  .75 

Milk  sold,  748  quarts  at  6  cents  a 

quart    44.88 

Milk  used,  365  quarts  at  6  cents  a 

quart    21.90 

Buttermilk   sold    3.08 

Butter   made,   392  pounds   at  30 

cents  a  pound    117.60 

Dutch  cheese  sold    35.90 

Dutch  cheese  used  (low  estimate)  10.20 

Total   $234.31 

Cost  of  Keeping 
Hay,         tons  (estimated),  $17.00 

per  ton   $42.50 

Grain   (nearly)    24.00 

Pasture   7.00 

Total   $73.50 

My  feed  of  grain  throughout  the  year 
was  a  heaping  two-quart  dish  of  bran 
and  half  a  pint  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
mixed  With  cold  water  in  summer  and 
hot  in  winter. 

The  cow  had  also  some  Japan  millet 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  sweet 
apples  during  the  fall  and  perhaps  live 
bushels  of  carrots.  I  think  the  extra 
feed  might  bring  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
to  eighty  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and 
thirty-one  cents.  H.  S.  Wood. 

Unless  the  separator  is  taken  apart 
and  scalded  after  every  using,  your  but- 
ter will  not  be  as  good  as  it  would  be 
by  the  old-fashioned  pan-and-skimmer 
method.  Running  water  through  it  will 
not  do.    Take  it  apart  and  scald  it. 

Clean-looking  water  may  have  typhoid 
germs  in  it.  If  it  comes  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  privy,  it  is  likely  to  be 
deadlier  than  most  poisons.  Wash- 
ing your  milk  containers  with  such  water 
is  sure  to  spread  the  dreadful  disease. 


Spavin 
Cured 
or  Your 
Money 
Refunded 


Don't  let  a  valuable  horse  go  to  ruin  on 

account  of  a  leg  trouble  that  can  be  cured. 

Silver  Spavin  Compound  will  positively 

cure  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  enlargements 

and  growths  of  every  description. 

Saecessf ally  used  for  years  by  hundreds  of  veteri- 
narians and  breeders  of  high  grade  stock.  We  KNOW 
what  it  will  do;  our  guarantee  is  bona  fide  and  sweeping 

Price  per  bottle,  postpaid,  $3.00 


STOCK   FOOD  CO. 

2323  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


THE"" 

"ANIMALS* 
..•FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY  FLY 

Jt  strikes  -nhen  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in- 
sect pests  off  animals 
in  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairjmen  dupli- 
cate 10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
lutely harmless ;  cures  allsores. 

30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
>'o  Lice  in  Poultry  Souse  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  protect 200 
cows.  Name  express  oflfice.  $1  retuyried  if  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Sps-^al  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfff.  Co..  ISl  6  X.  lOth  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  Shoo-Fly  to  be  0.  K. 


COUCH,  DISTEMPER 
AND  INDIGESTION 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  botm  r.ound,  stay  sound 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.   The  third  caa 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  .  :;funded. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


SIIIIPLE,PRJlCTICiL,»522 

"WTiy  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  separ- 
ator when  you  can  buy  one  which 
produces  more  and  belter  creat  ""n 
the  shortest  time — takes  up  less 
room  and  costs  one-tenth  as  much 
as  an  intricate  and  expensively 
opera.ted  machine.  The 

ARRAS  SEPARATOR 

is  simplicity  itself.  No  inner  tubes, 
currug;itioiis,  or  deep  angles  to 
c'-  ui;  no  corrosion,  no submersioD, 
iio  p:iQ  iiftine.  tio  dilution.  Used 
and  [iroven  hichly  satisfactory  by 
thousands  of  our  customers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Strongly 
built  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Money  refunded!  if  not  satisfactory 
after  20  days.  S  -nd  for  free  instruc- 
tive C!it!iloffue — it  contains  money- 
niatioa  regarding  milk  and  butter. 


SEPARATOfl  CO., 


52  iCialn  Street,  Bluffton.  0. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle,  Hock, 
Stifle.  Knee  or  Throat. 


will  clean  them  of?  without  laying  the  horse 
up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  $2.00  per  bot- 
tle, delivered.  Book  8  D  free.  ABSORBINE, 
Jr.,  for  mankind,  $1.00.  Removes  painful 
Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.    Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


GET  THESE  BOOKS 

If  you  raise  stock  ,for 
profit,  yon  ought  to  read 
the  latest  edition  of  "Why 
Mlage  Pays."  It  is  packed 
with   surprising    facts  of 
profit  -  making  possibilities 
in   silage  feeding,  tells  how 
and  when  to  cut,  gives  en- 
dorsements   of    well  known 
breeders  and  authorities  and 
shows  the  Blizzard  Cutter  which 
we  guarantee.    With  this  helpful 
book  we  ioclnde  our  1910  cataJog, 
ribing  and   showing  various  slzns 
of  our  DiiLchines.     Both  books  sent  free 
OD  request.    Get  them  now. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  BIFG.  CO. 
1144  Tuacarawaa  8t^  Canton,  Ohlo^ 


The  kind  "TTncle  Sam"  nses.  Also  used  br  the  Statei 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penosylvania,  Kansas  and 
others.  Further  proof  of  their  superiority  contained 
ia  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  catting  macbiner7. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Boi  31,  Cobleskiu,  N.  Y. 


CALVES 


RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MItK 

Booklet  Free 
J.    W.    BARWEU-.   Waufce^an.  IUb. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.  75 

\  for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tirea.  $15.20.   I  mfg. 

I  wheela  ^  to  *  in.  tre&d.  BuggJ  Tops  |d.50,  ShafW  J2.00.  Top  Bug- 
giea  $33;  Harness  t5.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalogue  Free.  Repair 
Wbeelj,  95.50.    Wagon  Umbrellft  ikkb.  F.  F.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  0- 


Story  of  a  Record-Breaking  Cow 

[continued  from  page  9] 

the.  country  a  good  example  of  what  care 
and  attention  will  do.  He  does  not  trust 
the  care  of  his  herd  to  those  who  might 
be  harsh  or  unfeeling  to  them.  As  a  good 
proof  of  this  it  was  noticed  that  the  mo- 
ment he  opened  the  stable  door  while  the 
cows  were  away  down  in  the  field,  they 
all  started  toward  him,  crowding  right  up 
to  him  without  a  single  sign  of  fear.  Still 
when  he  put  out  his  hand  to  hold  them  in 
check,  they  did  not  crowd  him  nor  each 
other.  Speaking  of  dehorning,  he  says : 
"I  had  one  cow  hooked  through  the 
fence  before  I  took  their  horns  off.  Other 
cows  all  turned  against  her  and  they  came 
near  killing  her.  That  made  me  think  it 
was  best  to  take  the  horns  off.  The 
greatest  objection  there  has  been  to  that 
is  the  looks  of  the  cow  on  exhibition ;  but 
showmen  are  changing  their  way  of 
thinking  about  this.  It  will  not  long  be 
an  objection  to  see  the  cows  with  smooth 
heads." 

Mr.  La  Mlinion  is  careful  about  having 
strangers  come  among  his  stock.  Some 
of  the  heifers  came  close  up  to  us  and 
none  seemed  at  all  afraid,  but  we  noticed 
that  Mr.  La  Munion  kept  good  watch  that 
nothing  happened  to  excite  them.  This 
kind  of  care  is  well  worth  imitation. 

We  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  summer  feeding  on  Lockhart  farm 
and  learned  that  only  thirty  acres  are 
actually  under  cultivation,  about  sixty 
being  in  pasture  and  the  rest  woodland. 
On  the  thirty  acres,  corn,  grass  and  grain 
are  grown.  A  big  silo,  forty  feet  high 
and  sixteen  feet  in  diameter^  has  recently 
been  built,  and  this  was  filled  for  the  first 
time  from  eight  acres  of  corn.  Grass  was 
plowed  under,  and  above  this  was  a  heavy 
coating  of  barn-yard  manure.  Little  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  used — little  is  needed, 
as  the  place  is  naturally  rich. 

From  the  time  the  cows  get  fairly  on 
pasture  no  grain  is  fed.  Mr.  La  Munion 
does  not  think  it  profitable  at  present 
prices  of  grain.  From  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  alfalfa,  however,  he  states  that 
he  fed  at  the  second  cutting  his  whole 
herd  last  season  for  thirty  days.  For  his 
region  at  least  alfalfa  is  a  success. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  La  Munion's  parting 
suggestions : 

"You  can  make  a  mistake  by  feeding 
too  much  grain,  as  well  as  by  feeding  not 
enough.  After  you  get  up  to  what  a  cow 
can  use,  all  the  rest  is  thrown  away.  I 
have  fed  cows  grain  when  if  I  had  fed 
half  as  much  I  would  have  gotten  just  as 
good  returns.  You  have  got  to  study 
your  cows  and  find  out  what  every  one 
likes,  what  agrees  with  them  and  how 
much  they  can  take  to  advantage." 

In  the  person  of  his  wife  Mr.  La 
Munion  has  a  most  able  helper.  She  at- 
tends in  large  part  to  the  large  and  con- 
stantly-growing correspondence  of  her 
husband,  as  well  as  giving  her  household 
duties  personal  attention.  It  is  a  pleasant 
country  home  and  some  day  will  be  still 
more  so,  for  success  must  crown  efforts 
so  well  directed  as  are  those  prevailing 
at  Lockhart  Holstein  Farm. 

How  Often  to  Milk 

THE  frequency  of  milking  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  that  has  to  be  adjusted  to 
convenience  of  labor,  and  so  forth,  and 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  commercial  dairy 
the  twice-a-day  schedule  is  probably  the 
only  practicable  one.  In  the  case  of 
cows  on  record  tests,  however,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  other  fine  animals  that 
are  heavy  producers,  more  milkings  a 
day  are  desirable.  The  oftener  a  cow  is 
milked,  other  things  being  equal,  not  only 
a  trifle  more  milk  will  she  give,  but  her 
average  butter-fat  test  will  be  greater.  I 
believe  it  pays  to  milk  a  cow  every  time 
she  will  give  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds, 
whether  this  be  three  or  four  times 
daily. 

Whenever  she  is  milked,  it  should  be 
done  thoroughly.  Few  milkers  get  all 
that  is  possible  out  of  a  cow.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  last  milk  is 
the  richest  and  every  drop  of  this  last 
milk  that  can  be  got  increases  the  test 
of  that  mess  of  milk.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  stimulation  given  to  the  udder  glands 
in  obtaining  this  milk  is  helpful  to  them. 

This  was  the  secret  that  greatly  aided 
the  Jersey  cows  at  the  St.  Louis  fair. 
At  each  milking,  after  the  milk  had  been 
obtained,  the  milkers  manipulated  or 
rubbed  the  udders  of  the  cows  from  half 
a  minute  to  a  minute,  and  then  milked 
out  that  milk  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  udder  and  teats  during  the  process. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  cow  should 
be  stripped,  but  that  the  entite  udder 
should  be  massaged,  so  to  speak.  The 
glands  are  stimulated  to  further  activity, 
and  not  only  will  more  milk  and  richer 
milk  be  obtained  each  time,  but  the  same 
will  be  the  result  each  following  time. 
Thus  persistency  is  added  to  the  work  of 
the  cow,  and  this  means  high  records  for 
the  year;  for  the  cow  with  a  big  record 
is  the  one  that  continues  her  perform- 
ance throughout  the  year  instead  of 
slacking  up  her  pace.         H.  G.  V.  P. 


A  FEW  OF 


TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Royal  Dairy  of  England,  at  Sandringham,  England. 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  E.\- Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  the  late  great  railway  magnate. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  greatest  of  bankers. 

Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  V.  S.  Ambassador  to  England. 

R.  W.  Sears,  Esq.,  founder  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War. 

Charles  L.  Tiffany,  Esq.,  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  famous  jewelers. 

J.  C.  Hoagland,  Esq.,  President  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  proprietor  of  Hoard''s  Dairyman. 

James  J.  HiU,  Esq.,  the  great  western  railway  magnate. 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Pres't  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co. 

Sir  Hugh  Montagu  Allan,  head  of  the  Allan  steamship  lines. 

C.  P.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  the  well  known  dairy  writer. 

P.  B.  Sharpless,  Esq.,  of  Sharpless'  "  Philadelphia  "  butter  fame. 

Walter  W.  Law,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  famous  Briarcliff  Farms. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  largest  creamery  concern  in  the  world. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Esq.,  head  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

George  Burnham,  Esq.,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Esq.,  President  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

H.  N.  Higginbotham,  Esq.,  President  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

John  Huyler,  Esq.,  the  famous  New  York  candy  maker. 

T.  Eaton,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  of  Toronto's  great  department  store. 

Denman  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  actor  of  "Old  Homestead"  fame. 

Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  Ex-U.  S.  Senator  from  Montana. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mead,  President  the  Howe  Scale  Co. 

H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  late  Pres't  Amer.  Sugar  Co. 

Henry  Clay  Pierce,  Esq.,  President  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

John  Newman,  Esq.,  President  Elgin  Butter  Board  of  Trade. 

William  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  Ex-Pres't  New  York  Milk  Exchange. 

Fairfield  Dairy  Co.,  famous  for  its  "  certified  "  milk. 

Norman  B.  Ream,  Esq.,  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 

L.  F.  Swift,  Esq.,  President  Swift  Packing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Edward  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  head  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  Vice- Pres't  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  Medical  Dean  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Hartman,  of  "  Peruna' '  and  stock  farm  fame. 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher,  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Nathan  Straus,  Esq.,  head  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York. 

George  Abbott,  Esq.,  Philadelphia's  largest  milk  dealer. 

Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  President  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

C.  Brigham  &  Co.,  Boston's  great  milk  dealers. 

George  Eastman,  Esq.,  President  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

George  H.  ElUs,  Esq.,  proprietor  Christian  Register,  Boston. 

J.  R.  Whipple,  Esq.,  prop'r  Touraine  &  Young's  Hotels.  Boston. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  Esq.,  the  great  capitalist  and  breeder. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Assn. 
John  Arbuckle,  Esq.,  the  great  Ntw  York  coffee  merchant. 
Col.  F.  P.  Holland,  proprietor  of  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 
Walter  M.  Lowney,  Esq.,  the  great  candy  manufacturer. 

Mrs.  Scott  Durand,  owner  Chicago's  famous  "  Crabtree"  dairy. 
S.  R.  Guggenheim,  Esq.,  the  American  Smelting  Co.  magnate. 
William  MacKenzie,  Esq.,  President  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
E.  A.  Darling,  Esq.,  President  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  the  high-class  milk  producers. 
W.  H.  Wanamaker,  Esq.,  the  Philadelphia  clothier. 
Horton  Ice  Cream  Co.,  the  biggest  concern  of  its  kind. 
P.  G.  Henderson,  Esq.,  President  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club. 
Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  Ex-U.  S.  Attorney  General. 
Philip  Moen,  Esq.,  the  great  wire  manufacturer. 
Hon.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  Ex-Governor  of  Vermont. 
Colgate  Hoyt,  Esq.,  President  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
T.  S.  Cooper,  Esq  ,  the  chief  importer  of  Jersey  cattle. 
George  W.Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  owner  great  "Biltmore"  N.C.  estate. 

All  of  the  agricultural  coBeges  and  98  per  cent. 


Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq.,  the  great  philanthropist  &  steel  magnate. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  ex-candidate  for  President. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  the  world's  greatest  milk  concern. 

C.  I.  Hood,  Esq.,  of  "sarsaparilla"  and  fancy  cattle  fame. 

J.  B.  Duke,  Esq.,  President  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 

George  J.  Gould,  Esq.,  the  railway  and  financial  magnate. 

H.  B.  Gurler,  Esq.,  the  Dean  of  American  dairying. 

R.  T.  Crane,  Esq.,  President  the  Crane  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  Ex-Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

August  Belmont,  Esq.,  the  banker  and  subway  magnate. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  "frenzied  finance"  fame. 

Sir  William  Van  Horne,  Ex-President  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

E.  M.  Barton,  Esq.,  President  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
O.  0.  Barber,  Esq.,  President  Diamond  Match  Co. 

W.  Campbell  Clark,  Esq.,  of  the  Clark  Thread  Co. 

James  A.  RumriU,  Esq.,  Ex-Pres't  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  H.  Massey,  Dentonia  Park  Farm,  Toronto. 

Hon.  John  W.  Goff,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  New  York. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ballantyne,  Ex-Speaker  Ontario  Parliament. 

J.  D.  Farrell,  Esq.,  Vice-President  Oregon  &  Washington  B.  R. 

Col.  Chas.  P.  Mills,  editor  Farm  Home,  Springfield,  111. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Forget,  Canadian  Dominion  Senator. 

Walker-Gordon  Laboratories,  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities. 

Robert  W.  Ref  ord,  Esq.,  the  steamship  magnate  of  Montreal. 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Mosher,  owner  St.  Louis  Pair  prize  dairy  herd. 

Hon.  W.  Owens,  Canadian  Dominion  Senator, 

C.  A.  Griscom,  Esq.,  head  of  the  great  American  steamship  lines. 

W,  Gettys,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Tennessee  Jersey  breeder. 

Western  Ohio  Creamery  Co.,  the  largest  of  eastern  creameries. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Barney,  President  Iowa  State  Dairy  Assn. 

B.  F.  Yoakum,  Esq.,  head  of  "  Frisco  "  railway  system. 

Geo.  Brumder,  Esq.,  President  Germania  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Glenside  Stock  Farm,  World's  Champion  Short  Horn  Breeders. 

Neil  P.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Texas'  largest  cotton  factor. 

Henry  Sherwin,  Esq.,  President  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Co. 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Canada's  greatest  distillers. 

J.  Hendry  Smith,  Esq.,  Detroit's  largest  grocer. 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  Esq.,  editor  of  TTaiZace's  Farme/r. 

Jacob  Miller,  Esq.,  Secretary  International  Hotel  Stewards  Assn. 

Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Hon.  John  Sundberg,  Pres't  Iowa  Corn  Growers'  Association. 

Victor  F.  Lawson,  Esq.,  editor  Chicago  Daily  News. 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Esq.,  General  Attorney  "  Santa  Fe  "  Railroad. 

S.  S.  Carvalho,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Esq.,  President  America's  greatest  bank. 

Miss  Helen  Gould,  the  great  New  York  philanthropist. 

J.  H.  Rushton,  Esq.,  President  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

Traymore,  Chalfonte  and  Haddon  Hall  Hotels,  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  President  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 

F.  L.  Daggett,  Esq.,  Manager  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

M.  S.  Driggs,  Esq.,  Pres't  WiUiamsburgh  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Benjamin  Stern,  Esq.,  of  Stern  Bros.,  dry  goods.  New  York. 
E.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  President  Lehigh  Valley  R.  B.  Co. 
H.  B.  Duryea,  Esq.,  of  the  famous  starch  manufacturers. 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  the  famous  chocolate  makers. 
Holland  Dairy  Co.,  Colorado  Spring's  magnificent  dairy. 
Ewell  Farm,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  fine  cattle  and  horse  breeders. 
"Al"  G.  Field,  Esq.,  the  famous  minstrel  as  well  as  farmer. 
Edw.  R.  Strawbridge,  Esq.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Esq.,  the  $500,000.  a  year  mining  engineer. 
Frank  E.  De  Long,  Esq.,  of  "  hook  and  eye' '  fame. 
Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Ex-Governor  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  President  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange. 
John  Lowber  Welsh,  Esq.,  President  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 
of  the  world's  creameries  and  butter  factories. 
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Haying,  Harvesting  and  all  Hurry  Worlc 

The  Time  to  Use  a 
Low  Wheel  Wagon 


ELECTRIC 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  We  explain  by  first  mail  how  to  measure 
any  axle;  what  size  you  need,  so  you  can  order  right  off. 
We  will  also  tell  all  about  our  steel  wheel  wagons. 

QUICK  SHIPMENT— NO  DELAYS 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  steel  wheels  mean— no  repairs — no  expense 
— always  ready  for  use.  A  thousand  advantages.  Let  us  explain.  You  have  a 
hundred  and  one  hauling  jobs  before  you.  All  summer  and  fall  your  wagon 
will  be  going,  the  wheels  are  not  in  any  too  good  shape  now  and  may 

§0  to   pieces  on   you   in  the 
usy  season. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON, 

or  write  us  a  postal.  We  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  order. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  13. 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


Fill  out,  cut  off  and  send  this  COUPON 
To  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  IIL 
I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  to  get 
a  set  of  steel  wheels  or  handy  wagon 
QUICK. 

Name  


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing 
to  advertisers.    Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


How 
About 
Your 
Income 


ARE  you  satisfied  with  your  present  in- 
come ?  Are  you  so  fixed  th  at  you  would 
not  accept  a  chance  to  make  more  money 
simply  by  making  use  of  your  spare  time  ? 
At  this  time,  when  prices  are  soaring 
higher  and  higher,  these  are  questions  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

If  you  feel  that  your  vacation  this  sum- 
mer must  be  limited  because  of  a  shortage 
of  funds,  or  if  you  feel  that  you  would  like 
to  indulge  in  some  other  luxury  for  which 
you  have  been  wishing  for  a  long  time;  in 
fact,  if  you  want  to  make  money  for  any- 
thing, we  can  help  you. 

We  only  ask  your  spare  time,  but  if 
you  are  able  to  devote  all  your  time  to 
the  work,  so  much  the  better  for  you 
and  for  us.  Some  who  have  already 
taken  hold  are  now  making  $10.00  per 
month,  some  $10.00  per  week  and 
some  $10.00  per  day,  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  time  given  to  it.  You  also 
can  do  it. 

For  fuU  information  write  at  once  to 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
Dept.  of  AgenU— Desk  3j  Springfield,  Ohio 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25.  1910 


ROOFING 
THAT  NEEDS 


NO  PAINTING  • 


AMATITE  means  more  to  the 
man  who  needs  a  roofing  than 
just  merely  something  to  put 
on  the  top  of  a  building.  It  means 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  reliable 
roof  covering,  without  future  expense 
for  painting — because  the  real  mineral 
surface  makes  painting  unnecessary. 

Frequently  the  cost  of  painting  a 
roofing  amounts  to  almost  enough  to 
buy  a  new  Amatite  Roof.  - 

Amatite  can  be  laid  right  over 
shingles,  tin  or  other  ready  roofings. 
The  directions  hold  good  for  laying 
Amatite  anywhere  and  over  an)'- 
thing,  and  are  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle 
Amatite,  write  us  for  a  sample.  The 
sample  tells  the  whole  simple  story 
of  Amatite — why  it  is  waterproof, 
why  it  needs  7io  painting. 

Write  to-day  to  nearest  office. 
B.\RRETT  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
^Philadelphia  Boston   St.  Louis 
—^i'  Cleveland  Pittsburg 
''^     Cincinnati  KansasCity 
Minneapolis     New  Orleans     London,  Eng. 


Dept.   O,  ANCHOR 


ANCHOR  FENCE 

All  styles  for 

FIELD  AND  LAWN 

Best  material  and  coQstruction. 
Free  sample  and  catalog. 
FENCE    &    MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Clevelond,  Ohio 


Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvaQized. 
Sold  dirert  to  fanners  at 
manufacturers'  prices.  30 
daya'  free  trial.  Freight 
prepaid.  Also  Poultrf  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 

The  M  ard  Fence  Co., 
Box  306,  Decatur,  Ind, 
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For  Rabbits. 

  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

W  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.   Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 

j«fe&cafg.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight , 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
'^'""^     Dept.  21  E  Cleveland,  O. 


Catch-Crops  and  How  to 
Handle  Them 

ALMOST  every  spring,  especially  when 
weather  conditions  are  unusual  or 
^  unfavorable,  many  a  farmer  is  con- 
fronted with  the  need  of  using  a  part  of 
his  farm  with  some  kind  of  catch  crop, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  some  other  crop. 
Few  farmers  are  so  successful  as  to 
never  need  to  use  catch  crops,  indeed  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  farm,  where  general 
farming  is  practised,  where  they  could 
not  occasionally  be  made  profitable.  In 
fact,  in  many  systems  of  rotation  the 
catch  crop  is  worked  in  regularly,  fol- 
lowing wheat,  rye  or  a  failure  of  corn. 

There  are  m.any  different  things  that 
can  profitably  be  grown  as  catch  crops, 
and  I  believe  that  putting  in  any  kind 
of  a  crop  is  better  than  letting  the  land 
lie  idle  and  grow  up  to  weeds.  For  my 
own  use  I  have  finally  simmered  down 
my  list  of  catch  crops  to  two  plants — 
the  cow-pea  and  sorghum-cane.  These 
might  not  suit  all  conditions  and  people, 
and,  in  fact,  I  should  not  recommend 
planting  them,  everywhere,  for  other 
things,  like  millet,  soy  beans,  a  catch  of 
rape,  the  vetches,  etc.,  for  different  lo- 
calities and  purposes,  might  prove  even 
more  profitable  than  the  cow-pea  and 
the  sorghum-cane.  But  under  conditions 
such  as  ours  here  in  southern  Illinois 
several  points  determine  1113'  decision  in 
favor  of  those  two. 

The  main  point  that  I  never  overlook 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  my 
soil,  for  without  this  fertility  I  could  not 
grow  even  these  catch  crops  with  profit. 
Next  to  fertility  I  consider  the  feeding 
value  of  the  crop  grown.  In  these  two 
respects  the  cow-pea-and-sorghum-cane 
combination  is  as  near  ideal  in  their  pur- 
pose as  any  crop  I  have  ever  tried  or 
heard  of.  I  nearly  always  grow  the  peas 
and  cane  together  on  the  same  land. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  understand  that 
the  cow-pea  is  a  legume  and  the  sorghum- 
cane  is  not.  But  I  do  not  consider  the 
latter  unprofitable  on  that  account.  In 
this  sorghum-cane  I  have  a  feed  that  is 
fine  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  even  horses. 
For  my  cows  I  do  not  find  anything  bet- 
ter in  the  forage  line,  except  some  of 
the  legume  family. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  understood 
that  growing  and  continually  taking  of 
cow-peas  and  clover  will  deplete  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  The  plant  when 
harvested  will  take  as  much  nitrogen  out 
of  the  soil  as  it  puts  back  or  a  little 
more.    Yet  we  must  produce  feed  and 


Painting 

About  the  House 

THIS  big  116  page  book  is  free.    It  tells  not  only  all  about  painting 
everything  around  the  house,  giving  full  information  on  the  partic- 
ular paint  for  every  special  purpose,  such  as  enameling  your  kitchen 
cupboard,  painting  or  varnishing  your  floors,  finishing  wood-work,  screens 
and  porches,  but  it  also  covers  the  entire  subject  of  painting  about  the  farm, 
giving  exact  information  as  to  jusi  what  paint  to  use  on  what  and  why. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 

The  one  way  you  can  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  best  paints  for  whatever  pur- 
poses you  require  is  to  buy  Sherwin-Williams'  Paints.  Only  in  the  Sherwin-Williams' 
line  do  you  find  a  paint  especially  made  for  every  special  requirement.  If  you  want 
to  paint  your  bam,  use  Sherwin-Williams'  Commonwealth  Bam  Red;  for  your  im- 
plements, Shenvin-Williams'  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint;  for  your  buggies  and 
carriages,  Sherwin-Williams'  Buggy 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &■  VARNISHES 


Paint.  And  so  it  is,  all  through  the  line 
— a  special  paint  for  every  purpose  about 
the  farm.  The  Sherwin-Williams'  dealer 
in  your  town  can  furnish  you  with  a 
special  Sherwin-Williams'  Paint  for  any 
requii  ement. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
691  Canal  Road.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  Canada,  to  639  Center  Street,  Montreal. 


at  the  same  time  maintain  the  supply  of 
plant-food  in  the  soil.  Yes,  we  must  not 
only  maintain,  but  increase  that  supply, 
or  we  are  not  up-to-date  farmers.  So, 
in  using  these  catch  crops,  we  must  not 
think  of  them  always  as  a  ''taking  off" 
proposition ;  but  we  must,  at  times  at 
least,  take  the  old  plow  out  and  roll 
them  under  to  rot  in  the  soil  and  make 
humus  and  increase  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen. 

The  cow-pea  is  in  my  judgment  almost 
an  ideal  crop  for  increasing  the  nitrogen 
supply  when  turned  under.  The  sorghum- 
cane,  of  course,  does  not  gather  nitrogen, 
but  takes  it  away ;  but  being  a  very  deep- 
rooted  crop  it  puts  the  soil  in  fine  condi- 
tion down  deep  and  liberates  plant  food 
that  is  locked  up  there,  besides  fitting  the 
soil  to  work  under  other  treatment  more 
readily. 

Getting  the  land  ready  for  the  catch 
crop  is  not  often  a  very  difficult  task 
with  me.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  corn 
from  bad  seed,  worms,  cold,  overflow  or 
any  cause,  I  usually  take  four  good  mules, 
a  good  sharp  disk  and  a  small-tooth 
smoothing-harrow  and  put  the  land  in 
nice  order  in  a  hurry.  I  let  the  disk  go 
down  about  four  inches  deep.  Even  if 
the  land  is  packed  somewhat,  it  will  cut 
it  up  fine  and  the  harrow  following  it 
makes  an  ideal  bed  for  the  seed  of  the 
catch  crop.  Should  the  land  be  rough, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  double  disk  it.  In 
such  case  I  double  disk,  sow  my  peas  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  land 
and  what  I  intend  to  do  with  them,  then 
harrow  once  and  sow  m}'  cane-seed  at 
the  rate  of  one  half  to  one  bushel  to  the 
acre,  then  harrow  lightly  again.  Thus 
the  land  is  put  in  fine  condition  and  the 
seed  properly  covered  and  even  in  dry 
weather  under  such  preparation  the  seed 
will  germinate  and  grow  readily,  until  in 
a  short  time  the  land  will  be  shaded 
enough  to  prevent  much  moisture  escap- 
ing. 

I  nearly  always  sow  a  catch  following 
wheat,  for  I  do  not  want  the  weeds  to 
grow  up  rank  and  seed  the  land.  If  the 
spring  has  been  rather  moist  and  the 
land  has  not  been  packed  by  excessive 
rain,  I  usually  follow  just  about  the  same 
plan  as  described  above  for  the  catch 
following  corn,  but  if  the  land  has  be- 
come packed  hard,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  plow  immediately  after  harvest.  In 
such  case  I  stack  the  wheat  as  soon  as 
possible,  then  all  the  plows  available  at 
once  begin  turning  the  wheat-land,  with 
the  roller  following  to  crush  all  the  clods 
and  hard  lumps.  Then  two  good  mules 
pull  the  disk  over  this,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  anything  except  just 
loosen  the  land. 

Following  this  disking  I  now  sow  the 
peas  and  harrow,  then  sow  the  cane-seed 
and  harrow  again  lightly.  The  cane-seed 
are  not  sowed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
peas  because  they  do  not  need  to  be  cov- 
ered so  deeply  as  the  peas.  By  harrow- 
ing the  land  the  first  time  the  disk 
furrows  are  leveled  somewhat  so  that  the 
cane-seed  are  left  nearer  the  surface. 
Thus  they  germinate  quicker  and  get 
through  the  ground  more  easily.  When 
they  first  sprout  they  are  quite  tender 
and  if  they  have  very  far  to  go  before 
reaching  the  surface,  they  are  likely  to 
not  get  through  at  all,  or  at  least  come 
through  slowly,  and  what  I  want  is  a 
quick  germination  and  rapid  growth  from 
the  start. 

At  the  time  of  year  when  we  must  sow 
the  catch  crop  it  is  likely  to  be  very  dry; 
thus  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  use 
some  crop  that  will  resist  drought  and 
at  the  same  time  make  growth.  In  these 
respects  few  crops  equal  the  cow-pea  and 
cane.  I  have  often  sown  cane  when  the 
land  was  very  dry,  but  pulverized  well, 
and  though  no  rain  came  for  some  time, 
the  crop  came  up  surprisingly,  anyhow. 
Peas  resist  dry  weather  almost  as  well, 
and  the  two  together  make  almost  an 
ideal  growth.  The  cane  holds  the  peas 
up  off  the  land  so  they  can  be  mowed 
better.  R.  B.  Rushing. 

Western  Canada  Demands  Gov- 
ernment Elevators 

[continued  fro-m  page  4] 

which  the  farmer  deposited  and  brought 
an  inferior  price. 

The  grain-growers,  then,  have  formu- 
lated the  demand  for  government  eleva- 
tors. To  them  the  elevator  is  as  much' 
a  public  utility  as  a  street-car  service 
is  to  the  city  people.  The  Manitoba 
government  has  aiready  passed  such 
legislation ;  and  the  Saskatchewan  admin- 
istration has  agreed  to  appoint  a  royal 
commission,  with  the  same  end  in  pros- 
pect.   Here  are  the  six  planks  of  the 


grain-growers'  elevator  platform  for  each 
province : 

(1)  That  the  government  provide 
storage  elevators  at  each  shipping-point; 
the  cost  to  be  met  from  the  grain  pass- 
ing through  them. 

(2)  That  the  offer  be  made  to  pur- 
chase the  existing  elevators  upon  a  fair 
valuation  of  their  actual  worth  or  at  an 
estimate  at  which  they  can  be  duplicated 
under  the  new  sj'stem. 

(3)  That  the  elevators  be  absolutely 
controlled  by  a  commission  of  compe- 
tent men,  nominated  by  the  Grain- 
Growers'  Association  and  appointed  for 
life  by  the  lieutenant-governor-in-council ; 
the  commission  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  part}'  influence  and  to  be  perfectly 
independent,  subject  only  to  the  Legis- 
lature or  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

(4)  That  the  employees  of  the  eleva- 
tor system  be  engaged  by  and  responsi- 
ble only  to  the  commission. 

(5)  That  the  elevator  operators  weigh 
and  take  careful  samples  of  all  grain 
stored  in  their  elevators. 

(6)  That  particular  attention  be  given 
to  special  binning,  so  that  the  identity 
of  the  grain  be  preserved  from  the  farm 
to  the  miller. 

What  do  the  grain-growers  hope  to 
gain  by  this  system,  which  will  not  cost 
the  public  treasury  anything?  It  will 
cost  nothing,  because  the  government, 
which  is  the  farmer  in  his  collective  ca- 
pacity, will  only  have  to  act  as  banker 
for  an  enterprise  which  has,  and  which 
must  always  have,  the  first  call  upon  the 
produce  of  the  country.  It  is  fearlessly 
asserted  that  for  the  last  three  years 
farmers  have  had  to  accept  for  grain 
sold  on  the  street  from  six  to  ten  cents 
a  bushel  less  than  they  would  have  got 
if  they  had  loaded  direct  into  the  car. 
Of  course,  there  are  manjr  farmers  who 
have  been  selling  their  own  grain  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  every  year  there 
are  more  who  can  afford  to  do  it.  But 
for  the  rest,  who  have  not  yet  come  so 
fully  into  their  own,  it  is  intended  to 
save  that  six  to  ten  cents.  The  govern- 
ments have  shown  their  hand,  and  it 
looks  a  good  hand  to  the  grain-growers. 

Driving  Tuberculosis  Out  of 
Dairies 

[continued  from  page  5] 

of  course,  important  not  to  test  any  ani- 
mal which  shows  a  preliminary  rise  of 
temperature  or  which  is  suffering  from 
garget,  abscess,  or  any  acute  disease. 
Animals  should  not  be  tested  in  very  hot 
weather  or  under  exposure  to  extreme 
heat.  With  the  observance  of  these 
comm.on-sense  precautions,  the  test  can 
be  relied  upon  with  great  certainty. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  to  use  reliable 
thermometers.  Do  not  trust  to  the  cheap 
thermometers  bought  at  the  ordinary 
drug-store.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
thermometers  with  certificates,  they  should 
be  tested  by  placing  in  warm  water  and 
comparing  with  a  thermometer  of  known 
accuracy. 

The  process  of  making  tuberculin  ren- 
ders it  free  from  all  germ  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  is  carefully  filtered,  and 
the  dilution  with  carbolic  acid  prevents 
all  danger  that  living  germs  may  be  pres- 
ent in  it.  It  is,  therefore,  sterile  fluid 
and  incapable  of  producing  tuberculosis. 
An  enormous  number  of  tests  made  hy 
skilled  veterinarians  and  scientists  in 
every  part  of  the  world  has  shown  that 
its  injection  is  absolutely  harmless  when 
made  into  healthy  animals.  Further  than 
this  there  is  no  indication  that  the  use 
of  the  tuberculin  test  will  cause  chronic 
tuberculosis  to  light  up  into  a  rapid  form 
of  the  disease.  Observations  on  this  point 
have  been  made  on  thousands  of  animals 
in  Denmark,  Germany,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

In  summing  up,  then,  we  would  say 
that  tuberculin  is  a  safe  and  very  sure 
method  of  detecting  tuberculosis,  even  in 
its  early  stages,  in  cattle.  Its  use  is  not 
injurious  either  to  healthy  animals  or  to 
those  having  the  disease. 

Don't  haul  off  the  brush.  Burn  it  on  a 
poor  spot,  for  the  ashes. 

A  big  incinerator  (place  to  burn  trash) 
is  a  necessity  on  every  farm.  It  may  be 
made  about  four  feet  high,  of  stone. 
All  the  trash  and  dead  animals  can  be 
turned  into  ashes  there  with  no  danger 
of  the  fire  spreading. 

A  generous  sprinkling  of  millet  or  cane- 
seed  on  the  early  potato-patch  after  lay- 
ing it  by  will  keep  down  the  weeds  that 
always  spring  up,  and  will  also  furnish 
you  some  very  desirable  roughage  to  add 
to  your  winter  feed-supply. 


A SURVEY  of  the  situation  in  Congress  at  this  time 
seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  long  session 
is  going  to  accomplish  more  in  the  direction  of 
carrying  out  the  so-called  "Roosevelt  policies"  than 
the  country  has  seemed  to  anticipate.  The  best  in- 
formation places  the  date  for  probable  adjournment 
somewhere  between  June  15th  and  July  1st.  A  few 
months  ago  the  leaders  in  both  Houses  hoped  the  ses- 
sions would  be  ended  by  May  15th. 

Of  the  nine  administration  bills  designed  to  strength- 
en the  government's  hands  in  control  and  conservation 
of  national  resources,  the  one  of  most  immediate  im- 
portance has  already  passed  the  House.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Pickett,  of  Iowa,  it  is  designed  to 
legalize  all  the  withdrawals  of  public  lands  made  under 
both  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  for  which  the  legal  author- 
ization has  been  regarded  as  very  dubious.  The  bill 
also  gives  the  President  full  authority  to  make  further 
withdrawals  whenever  he  deems  them  necessary  and 
provides  that  lands  once  withdrawn  may  not  thereafter 
be  restored  to  entry  without  an  order  of  the  President. 

The  difficulties  of  conservation  legislation  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  bill.  As  first  intro- 
duced, and  as  reported  from  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory  to 
the  conservationists.  When  the  bill  came  up  in  the 
House  the  insurgent  Republicans  and  some  of  the 
Democrats  made  a  fight  for  a  series  of  amendments 
and  succeeded'  in  greatly  improving  the  measure.  At 
this  writing  the  bill  is  being  tinkered  with  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  Under  the  in- 
sistence of  President  Taft  and  pressure  of  popular 
demand  the  measure  will  probably  become  law  in  some 
form  during  this  session. 

The  Committees  on  Public  Lands  have  been  strug- 
gling with  measures  to  provide  for  disposal  of  the 
surface  of  public  lands,  while  retaining  in  the  gov- 
ernment the  ownership  and  control  of  coal  under  the 
land.  The  demand  for  such  a  policy  as  this  has  be- 
come very  strong  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
plan  involves  working  out  a  detailed  project  for  leas- 
ing the  mineral  deposits,  to  be  worked  by  private  en- 
terprise, under  the  government's  regulations,  on 
payment  of  some  fixed  royalty  per  ton  of  coal  taken 
out.  This  plan  is  already  in  operation  as  to  Indian 
lands  in  Oklahoma.  One  of  its  most  important  bene- 
fits would  be  the  restriction  of  combinations  and  mo- 
nopolies. The  government  would  reserve  power  to 
rescind  any  lease  on  a  showing  that  a  combination 
had  been  formed  to  prevent  competition  or  charge 
excessive  prices. 

Saving  the  Nation's  Coal 

QUCH  a  measure  as  this  would  be  in  line  with  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  German  empire,  where  legis- 
lation has  recently  been  passed  forbidding  any  more 
privately-owned  coal-mines  to  be  opened  at  all.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  working  out  legislation  that  will  be 
applicable  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  Alaska,  for 
instance,  a  set  of  problems  are  presented,  involving 
transportation,  land  laws,  etc.,  which  are  about  as 
different  from  the  problems  of  Wyoming  or  Oklahoma 
coal-mines  as  they  well  could  be. 

Working  out  the  details  for  an  intelligent  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  domain  will  require  years.  But 
if  the  President  is  authorized  without  delay  to  with- 
draw public  lands  whenever  he  sees  fit,  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  in  considerable  measure  preserved.  The 
Geological  Survey  is  making  very  careful  studies  of 
the  mineral  lands  within  the  public  domain,  and  when 
these  are  completed  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent, by  withdrawals,  to  put  an  end  to  private  raids 
on  the  public  coal  deposits  and  to  keep  these  deposits 
securely  in  the  public  control  until  Congress  shall  get 
around  to  pass  legislation  for  their  operation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

One  important  bill  which  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  administration  program  for  this  session  is  now 
law,  the  new  Employers'  Liability  Act.  Three  years 
ago  Congress  passed  such  an  act  and  the  Supreme 
Court  held  it  unconstitutional.  The  new  measure  is 
designed  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  incidentally  it  greatly  strengthens  the  rights 
of  injured  employees.  It  provides  that  personal  injury 
cases  may  not  be  transferred  from  the  state  to  the 
federal  courts.  Railroad  companies  especially  and  in- 
dustrial corporations  to  a  great  extent  have  made  it  a 
policy  whenever  possible  to  transfer  such  cases  from 


By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

the  state  to  the  federal  courts ;  and  the  federal  courts 
by  reason  of  their  generally  unsympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  plaintiff,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
pretty  nearly  hopeless  in  such  actions.  In  addition  to 
forbidding  such  transfer  in  future,  the  new  act  pro- 
vides that  if  at  the  time  an  employee  is  injured  a  rail- 
road is  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act,  then  the  railroad 
may  not  set  up  as  defense  the  plea  that  the  injured 
employee  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  For 
instance,  if  there  is  a  car  in  the  train  on  which  the 
safety  appliances  are  in  defective  condition,  that  con- 
stitutes an  unlawful  act.  If,  then,  an  employee  on  that 
train  suffers  injury,  though  it  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  particular  defect  in  the  safety  appliances, 
the  railroad  is  estopped  from  pleading  that  the  em- 
ployee's negligence  contributed  to  bring  about  his  in- 
jury. 

Postal  Savings  Bill  a  Political  Shuttlecock 

TTHE  bill  to  establish  a  postal  savings  bank  system  has 
made  little  progress  since  it  passed  the  Senate. 
The  long  consideration  of  the  measure  there  brought 
out  very  definite  evidence  that  the  leaders  in  that  body 
were  willing  to  establish  a  postal  savings  system  only 
on  conditions  that  would  make  it  a  useful  adjunct  to 
Senator  Aldrich's  project  of  a  central  bank  of  issue. 
The  particular  thing  which  stands  between  Senator 
Aldrich  and  the  commitment  of  powerful  financial  in- 
terests to  his  central  bank  plan  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  outstanding  about  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
of  two-per-cent.  bonds,  most  of  them  held  by  national 
banks.  The  national  bankers  are  able  to  use  these  as 
security  for  government  deposits  and  for  the  issue  of 
national  bank  notes.  If  a  central  bank  were  estab- 
lished, it  would  receive  the  government's  deposits  and, 
presumably,  it  would  take  over  the  power  of  issuing 
circulation.  Thus  the  national  banks  would  find  them- 
selves with  the  two-per-cent.  bonds  on  their  hands, 
purchased  originally  at  a  considerable  premium,  but 
of  no  value  as  security  for  currency  issues  or  for  gov- 
ernment deposits.  Inevitably,  these  two-per-cent.  bonds 
would  shrink  considerably  in  value. 

Senator  Aldrich  designed  to  have  the  savings  de- 
posits of  the  postal  banks  invested  in  these  two-per- 
cent, bonds,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  up  without 
any  loss  to  the  bankers  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
banker's  opposition  to  the  central  bank.  But  Senator 
Borah  and  other  insurgents  forced  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  funds  of  the  postal  savings  banks 
should  be  invested  in  securities  bearing  not  less  than 
two  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  interest.  This  shut  out 
the  twO-per-cent.  bonds.  With  this  and  various  other 
amendments  the  bill  passed  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post-Offices.  The  best 
evidence  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  House  is  that 
that  body  will  not  be  willing  to  strike  out  the  Borah 
provision.  Whether  the  House,  under  the  domination 
of  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  allies  who,  in  a  general 
way,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Aldrich  plan,  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  pass  the  bill  at  all,  is  still  uncertain. 
But  even  if  the  House  does  pass  it,  with  the  Borah 
provision,  the  measure  would  have  to  go  to  a  confer- 
ence dominated  by  men  strongly  opposed  to  this  fea- 
ture, and  in  all  probability  would  die  in  conference. 

How  Congress  Really  Feels  About  Campaign  Funds 

J  HAVE  seen  no  better  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
passing  legislation  to  which  the  titular  leaders  of  the 
two  Houses  are  opposed  than  is  afforded  in  the  case 
of  this  bill.  It  is  believed  that  the  Aldrich  forces  will 
prefer  to  prevent  postal  savings  bank  legislation  on 
any  terms  unless  they  can  have  it  on  their  own. 
Senator  Borah's  followers  are  positive  that  if  the 
Borah  provision  is  stricken  out  of  the  bill,  they  can 
muster  the  vote  to  defeat  the  legislation  entirely.  And 
I  should  venture  the  guess  that  there  probably  will  be 
no  postal  savings  legislation  at  this  session. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  to  require  publicity  of  the  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  of  campaign  funds  also 
hangs  in  the  balance.  Last  Congress  a  bill  of  this  kind 
seemed  certain  to  pass  the  House.  The  "regular"  or- 
ganization, which  was  violently  opposed  to  such  a  law, 
introduced  and  adopted  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
representation  of  the  Southern  states  in  the  House  in 
proportion  as  they  should  disfranchise  negroes.  With 
this  amendment  the  bill  had  no  possible  chance  uf 


getting  through  the  Senate,  because  the  Southern  sena- 
tors would  talk  till  doomsday  to  kill  it.  The  amend- 
ment was  hitched  to  the  bill  in  the  House  with  the 
deliberate  and  successful  design  of  killing  it. 

The  organization  in  the  House  had  small  disposition 
to  take  chances  of  such  a  situation  arising  again,  and 
so  when  Speaker  Cannon  named  the  committees  for 
the  present  Congress  this  particular  committee  was 
selected  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a  bill  be- 
ing reported.  The  Speaker  judged  his  men  accurately 
enough,  but  one  day  when  the  committee  met  two  or 
three  opponents  of  the  bill  were  absent,  and  by  a  bare 
majority  of  a  quorum  the  Publicity  Bill  was  reported 
out.  Thereafter,  the  measure  was  finally  forced  to  a 
vote  in  the  House.  It  is  one  of  those  bills  which  most 
congressmen  secretly  oppose,  but  publicly  pretend  to 
favor.  A  record  vote  being  assured,  it  was  very  cer- 
tain to  pass,  as  it  did.  It  is  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  and  the  chances  are  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  it  at  this  session.  So  many  im- 
portant matters  are  always  crowded  down  into  the 
small  end  of  the  funnel  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ses- 
sion that  the  managers  are  usually  able  to  block  any 
particular  measure  to  which  they  entertain  objections. 
And  a  measure  looking  to  publicity  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  is  this  year  highly  objec- 
tionable to  many  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders.  Not  in  a  good  many  years  have  the  Demo- 
crats entertained  such  strong  hopes  of  getting  a  good 
slice  of  the  campaign  funds,  as  this  year.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  big  interests,  which  for  a  long  time  past 
have  been  giving  their  money  to  the  Republicans,  are 
going  to  divide  up  this  year,  in  the  belief  that  the 
Democrats  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  anyhow 
and  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  both  sides. 

The  Much  Revamped  Interstate  Commerce  Bill 

'J'HE  consideration  of  the  administration  bill  for 
amending  and  strengthening  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  has  developed  a  situation  whose  final  phases 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  at  this  time.  The  bill  was 
originally  drawn  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham.  It 
was  introduced  in  both  Houses,  referred  to  the  respec- 
tive committees  on  interstate  commerce  and  by  both 
was  reported.  The  House  Committee  pretty  thorough- 
ly rewrote  the  measure  and  made  it,  from  the  stand- 
point of  advocate  of  effective  regulation,  a  much 
better  measure.  The  Senate  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  no  important  changes  in  it,  and  the  Senate 
progressives  promptly  opened  their  fight  on  the  floor. 
The  conservatives  have  won  at  nearly  every  point,  so 
that  at  this  time  there  is  presented  a  curious  spectacle 
of  a  bill,  introduced  in  the  same  form  in  Senate  and 
House,  the  Senate  version  of  which  has  been  kept 
steadfastly  conservative,  while  the  House  version  has 
been  day  by  day  growing  more  and  more  radical.  By 
an  overwhelming  majority  the  House  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  valuation  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country.  This  is  a  proposal  which  the 
railroads,  for  reasons  not  very  apparent  to  anybody 
but  themselves,  have  long  opposed  with  peculiar  zeal. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  entire  piece 
of  legislation  would  finally  fall  because  of  the  wide 
divergence  between  the  House  and  Senate  views. 

Several  weeks  ago  when  a  Democrat  moved  to  de- 
clare the  Speakership  of  the  House  vacant  about  half 
the  Republican  insurgents  voted  against  the  measure, 
and  Speaker  Cannon  was  left  in  the  chair.  Since  that 
time  the  Speaker,  seemingly  confident  that  his  enemies 
had  lost  their  one  opportunity  to  accomplish  his  un- 
doing, has  indulged  various  expressions  of  contempt 
which  have  served  to  roil  up  the  insurgents  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  way.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  intimated 
that  the  insurgents  propose,  with  Democratic  assist- 
ance, before  the  end  of  the  session,  to  force  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  rules  which  will  de- 
prive the  Speaker  of  the  power  to  name  the  House 
committees.  That  much  accomplished,  they  will,  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  session,  offer  a  resolution  declar- 
ing the  Speakership  vacant ;  and  they  expect  that  this 
resolution  will  carry.  Thereupon  the  members  of  the 
H^ouse  will  go  home  to  their  constituents,  the  Repub- 
ican  party  will  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  onus  of  the 
anti-Cannon  issue  and  by  the  time  Congress  comes 
back  next  winter  it  will  be  possibly  pretty  accurately 
to  gage  public  opinion  and  to  determine  what  sort  of 
a  Speaker  ought  to  be  chosen. 
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Remove  the  Oleo  Tax — and  Then  What? 

THE  pressure  of  the  interests  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  is  stronger 
now  than  ever  before.  That  there  is  any  pros- 
pect that  it  will  be  repealed  few  farmers  have  sus- 
pected. But  an  answer  of  the  editor  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  to  the  inquiry 
of  a  subscriber  who  asks  if  the  paper  would  advise 
one  to  go  into  dairying  in  the  face  of  this  proposed 
change  in  the  law  is  disquieting  to  those  who  may 
suspect  that  writers  in  close  touch  with  the  cotton- 
seed oil  men  may  know  more  than  others  of  the  power 
behind  the  demand  for  the  repeal. 

"Do  you  think  it  wise,"  asks  this  subscriber,  "to 
engage  in  dairying  in  the  face  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  legalize  the  artificial  coloring  of  oleomar- 
garine ?" 

"I  cannot  advise  you,"  says  the  editor,  "to  go  into 
butter  dairying.  If  you  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
to  sell  milk  and  cream,  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful, 
but  even  this  will  be  less  profitable  because  of  increased 
competition  from  dairies  that  will  be  driven  out  of 
butter-making." 

The  Southern  Cultivator  is  one  of  the  cotton-belt 
papers  which  have  lent  their  aid  to  those  asking  the 
repeal  of  the  oleo  tax.  If  its  dairy  editor  is  not  mis- 
taken, such  papers  ask  in  the  interest  of  cotton-seed 
oil  the  repeal  of  a  tax  which  is  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  dairying  interests  and  ruin,  both  North  and 
South.  That  our  contemporary  understands  this  is 
made  clear  by  further  quotation  from  the  same  ar- 
ticle. "In  my  opinion,"  says  the  dairy  editor,  "the 
removal  of  the  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  will 
sound  the  death-knell  to  butter-making.  The  manu- 
factiire  of  oleomargarine  is  so  skilfully  done  that  none 
but  an  expert  can  detect  it  from  creamery  butter;  and 
although  the  law  requires  that  it  be  sold  as  oleomar- 
garine it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  sold  as  butter.  Oleo- 
margarine costs  not  exceeding  one  half  as  much  as 
butter,  and  in  most  cases  much  less  than  half.  It  is 
made  by  the  immensely  rich  packers  of  the  West." 

The  dairy  interests  have  no  moral  right  to  ask  the 
government  to  keep  out  of  the  markets  in  their  in- 
terests a  new  article  of  food ;  but  both  dairymen  and 
consumers  have  the  right  to  demand  that  no  new 
article  be  fraudulently  substituted  for  an  old  article, 
and  by  such  fraud  an  ancient  and  immensely  im- 
portant industry  in  which  millions  of  small  producers 
are  making  their  living  be  crushed  by  a  trust,  which 
will  thereby  get  its  clutches  on  another  source  of  the 
people's  food-supply. 

The  tax  on  colored  oleo  is  not  defended  as  a  rev- 
enue measure.  It  is  a  tax  on  fraud.  It  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  collecting  funds  for  the 
government.  Like  the  tax  on  dogs,  it  is  designed  to 
get  rid  of  the  thing  taxed.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Southern  cotton  interests  would  be  vastly  more  bene- 
fited by  a  prosperous  dairy  interest  than  by  a  prob- 
lematical increase  in  the  price  of  cotton-seed  oil — to 
be  paid  by  the  Beef  Trust.  But  the  point  is  this : 
If  the  prospects  for  repeal  are  such  as  to  make  it 
unwise  for  the  Cultivator's  correspondent  to  enter  the 
dairy  business,  how  about  the  millions  already  in  it? 
Ought  they  not  to  bestir  themselves?  Another  matter 
to  write  about  to  congressmen  and  senators. 

*    *    *  . 

Sow  a  piece  of  alfalfa  near  the  house  for  the  hens. 

Since  living  costs  so  much,  there  is  still  less  excuse 
for  living  a  worthless  life. 

Don't  fight  over  the  line  fence.  Fix  it  or  make  a 
new  one.    Then  you  are  safe  from  trespassing  stock. 

If  the  rising  sun  greets  the  farm  boy  already  about 
his  tasks,  let  the  setting  sun  smile  upon  him  freed 
from  them. 

Speaking  about  honesty,  an  old  Confederate  soldier 
who  was  drawing  from  his  state  five  dollars  per 
month  wrote  in  not  long  ago  to  be  dropped  from  the 
roll,  as  his  financial  status  was  such  that  he  no  longer 
needed  assistance. 


Mend  your  ways  and  your  highways. 

If  you  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  the  under  dog, 
don't  be  any  dog  at  all. 

Speaking  of  dehorning,  why  not  apply  some  caustic 
potash  to  that  incipient  grouch? 

We  need  an  Abraham  Lincoln  to  set  free  the  dish- 
rag  slaves  of  the  present  day. 

The  Press  Leads;  Uncle  Sam  Follows 

■pARM  AND  Fireside  is  flattered  when  the  Department 
of   Justice   follows   its   example — and  investigates 
on  its  trail. 

jMore  than  a  year  ago  we  began  the  publication  of 
a  notable  series  of  articles  by  I\Ir.  G.  C.  Streeter  on 
the  relations  of  the  farmers  to  the  price-fixers.  These 
articles,  we  believe,  have  been  one  of  the  important 
influences  leading  up  to  the  present  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  whole  matter  of 
illegal  control  of  prices. 

On  April  21st  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  agents  of  the  government  were 
at  work  among  them  to  find  out  just  what  the  rela- 
tions of  that  body  to  the  prices  of  farm  products 
really  is. 

On  May  2d  the  despatches  from  Washington  state 
that  "assurances"  have  been  given  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade — and,  of  course,  other  bodies  of  the 
same  sort  are  acting  with  Chicago  in  this  matter — 
that  "corners"  will  positively  not  be  permitted  any 
more  in  the  arena  where  Joe  Leiter  and  Phil  Armour 
had  their  historic  battle.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chicago 
people  in  the  grain  and  provisions  trade  are  fearful 
that  Congress  may  enact  a  law  forbidding  dealings  in 
"futures,"  and  thus  end  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  really 
"influential"  body.  In  our  issue  of  March  10th  Mr. 
Welliver  told  our  readers  of  that  passage-at-arms  be- 
tween Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Marsh,  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  in  which  Mr.  Marsh  at 
a  committee  hearing  strongly  urged  that  dealings  in 
"futures"  are  a  necessity  of  modern  business.  "Then," 
said  Mr.  Burleson,  "I  should  think  there  would  be 
just  as  much  need  of  a  wool  exchange,  so  that  people 
buying  wool  could  somehow  get  the  advantage  of  this 
system  of  'hedging'  which  the  cotton  exchange  people 
present  as  their  chief  justification  for  existence." 

And  Mr.  Welliver  adds:  "Mr.  Marsh  didn't  get 
past  that  point.  Nobody  else  has."  And  still  wool  is 
sold  successfully  with  no  gambling  in  "futures,"  so 
far  as  we  know. 

It  is  such  articles  as  Mr.  Welliver's,  from  the  legis- 
ative  standpoint,  and  Mr.  Streeter's,  as  reports  of 
special  investigations,  that  are  bringing  about  these 
investigations.  Public  opinion  is  aroused.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  abroad.  The  gambling  on  the  great 
grain  and  cotton  markets  runs  very  deeply  into  our 
business  life.  Great  claims  are  made  that  it  is  a 
necessity  of  modern  business.  If  so,  it  has  nothing  to 
lose  by  the  most  searching  investigation  of  its  reason 
for  existence  or  its  methods.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
certain :  The  unorganized  farmers  cannot  expect  to 
benefit  by  artificial  control  of  prices.  Such  control 
will  never  be  exerted  to  the  end  that  more  will  be 
paid  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  betting  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Farm  and  Fireside  expects  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  something  more  than  an 
indifferent  spectator  in  the  fight  for  justice  to  the 
producer. 

*    +    *  ^ 

There  is  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk — especially 
before  it  is  spilled. 

Gullies  are  wrinkles  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 
if  allowed  to  grow  make  the  land  look  old. 

Good  intentions  do  not  build  good  roads,  no  matter 
if  they  do  have  a  reputation  as  paving-stones  on  the 
road  to  a  certain  undesirable  destination. 

The  man  who  takes  the  time  to  dig  up  a  decaying 
stump  rather  than  plow  around  it  year  after  year  is 
the  kind  of  a  man  who  would  not  hesitate  to  remove 
other  difficulties. 


A  Permanent  Advance  Needed 

"yHE  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Edwy  B. 

Reid  on  agricultural  education  contains  a  thought 
with  which  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy.  We  want  a 
permanent  advance  along  this  line,  not  a  temporary 
dallying  with  a  fad.  Such  an  advance  must  be  de- 
liberate and  of  deliberate  purpose.  The  equipment 
and  personnel  must  be  assembled.  The  teaching  force 
must  be  trained.  And,  above  all,  the  rural  popula- 
tion— with  which  we  are  dealing  here — must  come  to 
realize  that  the  welfare  of  rural  life  depends  on  edu- 
cation for  rural  life. 

We  think,  however,  that  some  of  Mr.  Reid's' ideas  are 
of  the  sort  that  will  stand  in  the  way  of  |he  success  of 
the  reform.  "The  child,"  says  Mr.  Reid,  "ought  to  ob- 
tain a  goodly  amount  of  cultural  training  along  with 
the  professional  work."  And  again,  "He  must  not 
be  deprived  of  many  of  his  high-school  studies  now 
offered,  in  order  to  introduce  the  agriculture  and 
manual  training." 

It  may  as  well  be  understood  at  once  that  the  suc- 
cessful training  of  children  in  agricultural  and  manual 
skill  and  knowledge  cannot  be  piled  upon  the  already 
top-heavy  structure  of  the  courses  of  study.  If  these 
things  are  to  go  in,  other  things  must  come  out. 
And  why  not?  The  "Nature  study"  of  the  schools 
gives  no  knowledge  of  Nature  or  of  natural  science 
worth  mentioning.  Its  design  is  merely  to  face  the 
child's  mind  toward  Nature,  not  to  teach  science. 
Education  in  either  school  or  college  is  to  be  esti- 
mated not  by  the  distance  it  takes  the  mind,  but  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  started  it.  If  agriculture 
is  introduced  into  the  course  of  study,  it  may  well 
absorb  and  take  the  place  of  all  other  "Nature  study." 
For  it  has  the  same  educational  function.  It  faces 
the  mind  toward  the  world  of  Nature  and  fills  it  with 
scientific  thoughts. 

In  most  schools  physiology  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
In  the  properly-devised  agricultural  common-school 
course  exact  knowledge  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn 
(of  which  the  writer  first  learned  in  a  country  school 
in  Iowa)  and  such  interesting  anatomical  facts  may 
well  be  sacrificed  to  the  physiology  of  animal  hus- 
bandry. The  mind  of  the  child  will  be  directed  to  as 
important  physiological  facts  and  principles  as  those 
dealt  with  in  the  school  physiology  of  the  day. 

All  these  distinctly  agricultural  studies  are  also 
broadly  cultural.  Nothing  cultivates  the  mind  so 
deeply  or  so  inspiringly  as  the  application  of  science 
to  life.  Languages  will  come  within  the  desires  of 
the  boy  or  girl  who  seeks  the  last  word  in  science. 
And  when  it  comes  so,  it  is  vitalized  as  a  part  of  life. 
We  have  not  yet  passed  the  age  when  some  minds 
still  hold  to  the  ancient  error  that  there  are  "cultural" 
things  worth  doing  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  mental 
training  involved;  but  we  are  passing  it  rapidly.  For 
there  are  so  many  fields  of  educational  endeavor  now 
open,  which  combine  utility  with  the  highest  demands 
on  the  reason  and  the  most  exalted  cultural  value, 
that  the  doing  of  things  that  are  merely  cultural  will 
soon  be  recognized  as  a  crime  against  childhood. 

The  Comet  and  the  Weather 

/^N  March  28th  of  this  year  it  was  hot  all  over  the 
Northern  states.  Thousands  of  people  said  it  was 
the  comet.  Four  weeks  afterward  it  was  snowing  over 
much  of  the  North.  Most  of  the  same  thousands  of 
weather  experts  said  it  was  the  comet.  Add  these 
two  quantities  of  weather  lore  and  average  them,  and. 
the  results  will  be  the  influence  of  the  comet  on  the 
weather.  The  spring  has  been  an  abnormal  one,  but 
just  as  crazy  weather  has  been  known  from  time  to 
time  always,  comet  or  no  comet.  At  this  writing, 
the  real  damage  to  fruits,  gardens  and  crops  has  not 
been  assessed.  That  it  will  be  large  no  one  can  doubt. 
Frost  is  a  thing  against  which  the  gardener  and  or- 
chardist  has  no  remedy — if  it  is  really  severe. 

Smudges  and  fires  to  keep  frost  from  forming  have 
had  their  chance  to  be  tried  this  spring  as  never  be- 
fore. We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers 
everywhere  as  to  their  success  in  frost-fighting.  The 
brethren  everywhere  are  anxious  to  know  the  results, 
with  data  as  to  temperature  and  cost  of  firing. 
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Breakfast  Cocoa 

with  the  delicious 
natural flavor  and 
the  rich  red- 
brown  color 
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of  this  high 
grade  cocoa 
is  made  only 
by 


Registered 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 
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The  more  you  eat 

Quaker  Oats 

the  better  your  health  will 
be. 

Practical  experiments 
with  athletes  show  Quaker 
Oats  to  be  the  grea«test 
strength  maker. 
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GROWING  CHILDREN 

The  Period  when  the  Nervous  Activity 
is  at  Its  Greatest 


"Against  the  practice  of  giving  tea  and 
coft'ee  to  children,  we  cannot  speak  too 
strongly.  Childhood  is  the  period  when- 
the  nervous  activity  is  at  its  greatest. 
The  brain  is  ever  busy  receiving  new 
impressions.  Reflex  action,  co-ordination 
of  muscles,  and  the  special  senses  are  all 
under  a  special  course  of  training. 

"The  nervous  system  is  pushed  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  long  is  the  list  of 
victims  that  follow  its  over-stimulation. 
In  these  little  people  nothing  but  harm 
can  come  from  the  use  of  such  cerebral 
stimulants  as  tea  or  coffee.  Bad,  then, 
as  this  practice  is,  let  us  as  physicians 
be  aggressive  in  its  prohibition. 

"Do  not  be  satisfied  by  answering 
'No'  when  asked  as  to  their  use,  but  let 
us  teach  the  families  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  that  such  practice  is 
evil.  We  speak  emphatically,  because 
not  only  among  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated, but  among  the  rich,  who  should 
know  better,  this  practice  is  marvelous- 
ly  prevalent." — The  Home  Doctor. 

Children  like  a  warm  beverage  for 
breakfast  and  it  is  well  for  them  to  have 
it  if  the  drink  is  a  food  and  not  a  drug. 

Postum  is  made  to  supply  a  rich  nour- 
ishing liquid  food  with  a  crisp  coffee 
taste  for  those  who  cannot  and  should 
not  use  coffee.  Analysis  shows  it  to  con- 
tain about  fourteen  per  cent  of  muscle- 
forming  elements  and  66.11  per  cent  of 
energy- and  fat-producing  elements,  which 
go  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  delicate 
nerve  centers  throughout  the  body  and 
from  which  the  vital  energy  proceeds. 

The  success  of  child  or  adult  depends 
largely  upon  proper  sustenance  for  the 
body.  Children  who  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  of  their  elders  to  furnish 
them  with  good  food  deserve  our  most 
careful  attention  and  thought. 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 
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When  Grampa  Was  Little 

By  Eugene  Wood,  Author  of  "Back  Home,"  Etc. 

niustrated  by  Fred  E.  Lewis 


I 


"Brother  Detwiler  . 
off  for  Cleveland" 


N  SOME  ways  grampa  isn't 
a  bad  sort  of  a  relation 
to  have.  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  I  am  go- 
ing back  on  gramma  at  all.  I 
think  that  on  the  whole  she 
makes  more  allowance  for  lit- 
tle bo3'S  being  little  bo^-s  than 
grampa  does.  And  again,  he 
is  more  apt  to  make  more  fuss 
over  his  granddaughters  than 
such  unworthjr  creatures  de- 
serve, being  only  girls,  anyhow.  But  he  has  pleasant 
ways  of  making  willow  whistles  and  flutterwheels  and 
all  such,  and  when  the  notion  takes  him  and  he  gets 
started,  he  tells  what  he  did  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
just  about  so  big,  or,  as  he  comicalh'  puts  it,  "knee- 
high  to  a  duck."  I  suppose  ducks  must  have  knees, 
but  I  must  say  they  are  very  modest  about  it,  and 
seemingly  always  remember  to  "keep  their  coaties 
down." 

Grampa  must  have  had  about  the  nicest  and  smart- 
est dogs  when  he  was  a  little  boy  that  there  'most 
ever  were,  lots  nicer  and  smarter  than  modern  dogs. 
And  there  were  more  funny  goings-on  then  than  in 
the  gray,  gray  days  of  now.  For  example,  if  Case- 
bolt's  "yaller"  dog,  a  mean,  slinking,  egg-sucking 
hound,  came  prowling  around  your  place  and  you 
wanted  to  get  shut  of  him,  would  it  occur  to  you  to 
take  and  tie  onto  his  tail  (with  a  waxed-end  so's  it 
wouldn't  slip  off)  a  dried 
beef -bladder  with  some 
grains  of  corn  in  it  to  make 
a  rattling  sound  and  scare 
that  dog  pretty  near  to 
death?  No.  It  wouldn't. 
Your  pa  doesn't  make  shoes 
for  all  of  you  and  doesn't  keep 
waxed-ends.  And  your  pa 
doesn't  kill  his  own  beef  and 
you  wouldn't  have  any  beef- 
bladders  to  play  with  like 
grampa.  It  must  have  been  the 
funniest  sight  on  earth  to  see 
that  dog  light  out  from 
there,  "I  yoop;  I  yoop !" 
and  if  you  want  to  just 
about  kill  yourself  laughing, 
you  want  to  get  him  to  tell 
you  sometime  how  he  served 
that    dog    of  Casebolt's. 

When  grampa  was  a  little 
boy,  there  weren't  any  Injuns  around — that  is,  not 
regular  Injuns  working  steady  at  their  trade  of  killing 
folks  and  peeling  a  piece  off  the  top  of  the  head  of 
each  one  to  take  home  and  hang  up  as  a  souvenir. 
_Btit  grampa's  grampa  was  right  in  amongst  'em,  as 
you  might  sa}-,  and  he  told  grampa  about  them,  when 
grampa  was  a  little  boy  the  height  of  a  duck's  knee, 
and  grampa  tells,  as  he  heard  them,  stories  that — 
Geeminentally !  Why,  j'our  mouth  gets  all  dried  up 
inside  listening  to  them,  and  when  it  comes  time  for 
little  boys  to  climb  the  wooden  hill  they  have  out  at 
grampa's  place,  they  have  to  hold  on  to  their  Aunt 
Car'line's  hand  all  the  way  up  to  the  spare  bedroom 
and  she  has  to  sit  by  them  till  the}'  go  to  sleep  and 
tell  them  there  aren't  any  more  Injuns,  and,  anyhow, 
they  don't  hurt  good  little  boys  that  always  remember 
to  "stomp"  the  mud  off  their  feet  before  they  come 
in  the  house,  and  don't  run  after  the  gobbler  or  the 
guinea-fowl  or  anything. 

It  seems  a  long,  long  time  since  there  could  have 
been  Injuns  around,  the  place  is  so  all  built  up  like. 
You  don't  realize  how  long  till  grampa  comes  to  visit 
at  your  house,  and  gramma  comes,  too.  I  mean  your 
other  gramma.  You've  got  one  grampa  dead  and 
one  gramma  dead.  Not  these,  but  the  others.  I 
mean  you've  got  one  grampa  dead  and  one  gramma 
dead,  so's  there's  one  of  each  set.  Oh,  you  know 
what  I  mean.    And  when  they  meet  at  your  house 


"Aunt  Car 'line 


to  sit  by  them  till  they  go  to  sleep" 


"Women  and  children  in  the  North  were  just  as 
truly  chattels" 

they  get  to  talking  over  old  times  and  how  folks  used 
to  do,  it  seems  so  far  away  and  so  remote  in  history 
you  wonder  they  don't  remember  seeing  Noah  or 
George  Washington  or  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  or 
some  of  those  old  Scripture  worthies. 

Why,  just  for  instance,  grampa  was  fourteen  years 
old  before  he  ever  had  on  a  pair  of  shoes  that  were 
rights  and  lefts.  One  day  he'd  put  a  shoe  on  his 
right  foot,  and  the  next  day  he'd  change  it  to  his  left 
foot.  Oh,  by  golly!  He  had  to.  If  he  forgot  and  his 
mother  saw  that  the  bulge  his  right  big  toe  had  made 
in  the  leather  the  day  before  wasn't  over  his  left  little 


toe,  she'd  haul  off  and  let  him  have  a  clout  on  the 
ear  that'd  make  him  think  his  head  was  a  yaller- 
jackets'  nest,  it'd  hum  and  sting  so.  His  pa  had  enough 
to  do  to  make  shoes  for  the  whole  family  besides  his 
other  work,  without  careless  little  boys  running  their 
shoes  over  on  one  side  and  wearing  them  out  un- 
evenly. 

Grampa's  pa  could  not  only  farm  it,  but  he  was  also 
a  sort  of  a  carpenter  (had  to  be  one),  and  he  could 
blacksmith  pretty  good  (had  to  do  that,  too),  but  his 
strong  "holt,"  as  you  might  say,  was  making  shoes. 
Supposing  there  was  a  lot  of  rails  he  wanted  split  and 
he  was  kind  of  putting  it  off  because  splitting  rails 
isn't  quite  the  same  kind  of  a  job  as  eating  your 
dinner,  and  somebody  would  come  along  and  ask  him 
to  make  him  a  pair  of  shoes,  grampa's  pa  would  trade 
off  his  labor  making  shoes  for  this  other  man's  labor 
splitting  rails.  And  gramma  remembers,  too,  how  one 
winter  Elias  Powell  was  at  their  house,  oh,  for  as 
much  as  a  month,  "scutching"  flax  or  "hetcheling" 
flax  or  whatever  the  word  was  that  'gramma  used, 
fixing  the  flax-straw  so's  it  could  be  spun  into  thread 
or  linen,  and  he  got  for  his  pay  his  board  and  a  whole 
lot  of  blue  "jeans  that  gramma's  ma  had  woven.  She 
had  bought  the  cotton  warp  and  dyed  it  in  the  "blue- 
pot,"  and  the  woolen  yarn  she  had  spun  and  dyed 
herself,  and  then  she  wove  the  wool  and  the  cotton 
into  jeans,  and  'Lias  took  it  home  with  him  and  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  fine  bargain  he  had  made. 
They  figured  out  how  much  his  wages  would  come 
_  to    in    money  and 

i^^Msi®  I.  Iill  .  then  they  figured 

how  much  the  jeans 
was  worth  a  yard, 
and  that's  the  way 
they  settled  ac- 
counts. The  money 
hadn't  anything  to 
do  with  so  much 
gold  and  so  much 
silver.  It  never  has, 
really.  It's  just  an 
abstraction  that 
kind  of  gives  you  a 
notion  of  the 
amount  of  bother  a 
person  is  put  to  to 
render  a  social  ser- 
vice. It  was  and  is 
a  kind  of  common 
denominator  to 
v^fhich  you  reduce 
all  kinds  of  social  service,  'Lias  Powell's  work  in 
"hetcheling"  the  flax  and  gramma's  ma's  work  weaving 
the  blue  jeans.  The  exchange  or  barter  or  trade  or 
swop  or  whatever  you're  a  mind  to  call  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  on  an  even- Stephen  basis,  an  equal 
amount  of  social  service  for  an  equal  amount  of  so- 
cial service,  neither  one  expecting  to  get  more  out  of 
the  bag  than  he  put  into  it. 

Even  when  it  seemed  that  somebody  got  more  out 
of  the  bag  than  he  put  into  it,  that  wasn't  quite  the 
case  As,  for  instance,  the  miller.  You  had  your  big 
wheat-stack  that  sometimes  stood  there  for  years,  the 
straw  outside  getting  black  as  tuck,  but  the  wheat 
inside  being  just  as  good  as  ever.  Come  along  to- 
wards fall,  the  farmer  would  thresh  out  enough  wheat 
for  the  winter's  flour  for  his  family  and  haul  it  to  the 
mill  and  have  it  ground  up.  The  miller  didn't  give 
back  all  the  flour  and  bran  and  stuff  that  much 
wheat  made,  but  he  took  toll  of  it,  enough  to  give 
him  his  wages  and  to  keep  up  the  mill  and  provide 
for  its  wear  and  tear.  Or  if  the  farmer  took  his 
rye  to  the  distillery  and  got  in  exchange  the  whisky 
he  had  to  have  in  the  house  in  case  of  a  bad  cold 
or  a  snake-bite  or  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  or  some 
other  festivity,  the  distiller  likewise  did  not  give 
back  in  trade  an  equal  amount  of  whiskey,  but 
took  his  toll,  providing  wages  for  himself  and  the 
up-keep  of  the  distillery. 

Everybody  expected  to  have  to  work  for  a  living 
and  expected  to  have  about  so  good  a  living  if  he 
was  industrious  and  capable  and  didn't  get  into  debt 
or  back  another  man's  note.  All  he  asked  for  was 
that  he  should  exchange  his  labor  on  an  even- 
Stephen  basis  for  anybody  else's  labor. 

They  hardly  ever  saw  mone\'.  Didn't  have  much 
use  for  it  except  to  pay  taxes.  Oh,  if  a  man 
wanted  to  buy  another  piece  of  land  or  a  yoke  of 
oxen  or  a  horse  (you  could  get  a  mighty  fine  horse 
in  those  days,  grampa  says,  for  fifty  dollars),  he'd 
haul  his  wheat  to  the  warehouse  whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  be  going  to  town.  And  when  he  had  hauled 
in  all  he  meant  to  haul,  he  and  the  warehouseman 
would  count  up  what  it  came  to,  and  then  the  ware- 
houseman would  take  his  key  and  unlock  the  door  of 
the  green-painted  cast-iron  safe  and  take  out  bags  of 
money.  Here  and  there  would  be  one  of  these  "dol- 
lars of  the  daddies"  there  used  to  be  talk  about  some 
years,  ago,  but  mostly  they  were  Mexican  dollars 
with  an  eagle  on  the  back  perched  on  a  cactus  bush 
and  holding  a  snake  in  its  bill.  You  had  to  remember 
they  were  worth  only  ninety-five  cents.  And  there 
would  be  halves,  and  quarters,  and  dimes,-  and  half- 
dimes,  and  three-cent  pieces  that  were  so  thin  they'd 
get  under  your  finger-nail,  and  big  two-cent  pieces, 
and  coppers  a  little  smaller  than  a  bread-and-butter 
plate.  And  the  farmer  would  go  out  of  there  jingling 
like  a  string  of  sleigh-bells.  There  was  no  paper  money 
if  the  farmer  was^  smart  enough  to  know  that  Red 
Dog  currency  might  or  might  not  be  good,  but  there 
might  be  the  printed  promise  of  some  entirely  trust- 
worthy merchant  to  receive  that  piece  of  paper  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  Certainly  there  was  no  long,  slim 
slip  of  paper  by  which  book  credit  was  transferred 
from  one  column  of  the  bank's  ledger  to  another 
column.   There  were  no  checks,  those  devices  by  which 


toll  is  taken  by  those  who  neither  hetchel  flax  nor 
weave  blue  jeans,  but  simply  permit  exchange  to  be 
made. 

Now  when  everybody's  licking  into  his  work  from 
sun-up  till  dark  producing  victuals  and  clothes,  and 
when  everybody  exchanges  the  product  of  his  labor 
on  an  even-Stephen  basis  there  is  just  naturally  bound 
to  be  a  surplus.  Smoke-houses  get  full  of  meat,  and 
there  is  flour  a  plenty,  and  wheat  standing  in  the 
stack  out  of  which  to  make  more  flour,  and  there  is 
cider  and  vinegar,  and  out  in  the  apple-hole  are  ap- 
ples more  than  you  can  possibly  eat,  and  potatoes 
and  linen  laid  by  against  the  time  when  not  only 
Polly  Ann  will  get  a  man,  but  Jerusha  and  Minerva 
Jane  and  Alfaretty  (and  she's  only  a  baby),  and 
there  is  blue  jeans  till  you  can't  rest  and  woolen  cloth 
and  linsey-woolsey  and  all  kinds  of  stuff.  The  folks 
that  had  come  West  in  a  covered  wagon,  poor  as  Job's 
turkey  and  poorer,  too,  got  fat  and  sassy.  If  they 
had  been  living  in  a  time  when  folks  fought  only 
with  pikes  and  swords  and  bows  and  arrows,  some  of 
the  rough-scuff  and  rowdy  element  would  have  dressed 
themselves  up  in  iron  clothes  and  gone  and  plundered 
the  farm-houses  so  cram-jam  full  of  good  things,  it 
being  easier  and  more  exciting  to  fight  for  it  than 
to  farm  for  it.  And  then  these  rough-house  gangs, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  would  have  come  to  be  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  have  looked  down  on  the  farm- 
ers off  whom  they  lived  and  from  whom  they  took 
just  enough  to  keep  them  poor  all  the  time  and  not 
so  much  as  to  discourage  them  entirely.  But  our 
folks  from  the  very  beginning  had  guns  with  which 
they  were  pretty  handy,  and  iron  clothes  aren't  any 
protection  against  rifle  bullets,  so  it  wasn't  healthy  to 
get  up  marauding  gangs  of  that  kind.  However,  there 
are  more  ways  of  killing  a  dog  than  choking  him  to 
death  with  butter.  - 

About  the  time  when  grampa  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
boy  the  folks  had  kind  of  got  out  of  conceit  with 
"tree"  molasses  and  "tree"  sugar.  It  was  so  kind  o' 
common.  Little  did  they  think  that  this  day  would 
come  when  pure  maple  molasses  is  about  the  uncom- 
monest  thing  you  know  of.  Real  cane-sugar  was  the 
thing,  this  dark  brown,  waxy  sugar  with  big  lumps  in 
it,  so  very  much  sweeter  than  the  chemically  pure 
granulated  sugar  you  get  nowadays.  And  if  they  had 
cream-colored  moist  sugar  to  set  out  for  company  that 
was  as  stylish  as  anybody  need  look  for.  It  took  a 
powerful  lot  of  work  to  make  "tree"  sugar,  even  if 
you  had  your  own  sugar-bush.  There  was  tapping 
of  the  trees,  and  setting  the  buckets  out  to  catch  the 
drip,  and  carrying  the  sap  with  these  shoulder-yokes, 
and  ''b'ilin'  down,"  and  "sugarin'  off,"  all  work  for 
the  men  folks.  A  pile  of  work  and  expensive,  too, 
when  you  consider  how  high  wages  were,  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents  a  day.  Bother  for  bother,  it  was 
much  better  to  trade  off  the  labor  of  those  who 
worked  for  their  board  and  clothes  (the  women  and 
children)  at  churning  butter  and  gathering  eggs,  for 
the  labor  of  those  who  also  worked  for  their  board 
and  clothes,  cutting  sugar-cane  and  grinding  it.  You 
must  not  forget  that  negroes  down  South  were  not 
the  only  slaves  in  those  days;  women  and  children 
in  the  North  were  just  as  truly  chattels,  although 
they  couldn't  be  sold,  because  there  is  no  market  for 

what  there's  such  a  great 
'\  plenty  of.  So  the  butter  and 
W    ^Yiat    weren't  needed 
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were  ta'Kcn  to  town  and  traded  for  cane-sugar  and  for 
coffee  and  tea  and  rice  and  raisins  and  pepper  and 
spices  and  tobacco.  Where  grampa  and  gramma 
lived  wasn't  much  account  for  tobacco ;  frost  came 
too  soon.  And  you  mustn't  think  that  trading  gram- 
pa's ma's  butter  and  eggs  for  tobacco  was  a  jug- 
handled  bargain,  in  which  grampa's  pa  got  all  the 
best  of  it.  Women  folks  in  those  days  smoked  a  pipe 
as  well  as  men  folks. 

Let's  see  now.  I  think  it  was  A.  J.  Detwiler  that 
kept  the  general  store  in  New  Caledonia  where  folks 
did  their  trading,  Jackson  Detwiler  they  called  him. 
I  bet  you  can't  guess  what  the  A  in  his  name  stands 
for  and  what  his  pa's  politics  were.  Well,  sir,  I  didn't 
think  you  were  as  smart  as  that.  Brother  Detwiler 
sold  shoes  and  sugar  and  even  silk  over  the  same 
counter.  He  sold  tar  to  grease  the  wagon-axles  over 
the  same  counter  that  he  sold  New  Orleans  molasses. 
You  could  easy  tell  the  difference  between  tar  and 
New  Orleans  molasses.  By  the  taste,  of  course.  And 
Brother  Detwiler  did  not  take  in  much  real  money, 
either.  He  traded  and  bartered  like  the  miller,  tak- 
ing his  toll  in  the  same  way,  allowing  himself  a  living 
and  the  necessary  expense  of  keeping  store  and  tak- 
ing those  terrible  trips  he  had  to  take  from  time  to 
time  away,  way  off  to  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati  to  get 
his  stock  of  goods  replenished  from  the  firms  to 
which  he  had  shipped  the  butter  and  eggs  he  took  in 
trade.    Because,  of  course,  he  didn't  sell  butter  and 


eggs  to  the  folks  in  New  Caledonia 
who  naturally  all  kept  their  own  cows 
and  chickens.  They  got  very  good 
prices  for  eggs  in  those  days.  Grampa 
remembers  his  ma  selling  a  whole  big 
wash-tub  full  of  eggs  for  three  cents 
a  dozen.  He  remembers  what  a  pile  of 
groceries  she  got  for  it.  Among  them 
was  indigo  for  blueing  the  wash.  Starch? 
Why,  no.  What  would  she  get  starch 
for?  She  made  her  own  starch.  She  re- 
members her  ma  starching  things  with 
sweet  skim-milk.  Laundry-soap?  What 
would  she  buy  laundry-soap  for?  She 
made  that  herself,  too.  Brother  Detwiler 
didn't  keep  laundry-soap  or  any  other 
kind,  except  a  few  chunks  of  Castile 
soap  with  a  clean,  rankling  sort  of  smell 
for  such  as  were  too  stuck-up  to  wash 
their  faces  with  soft  soap.  Brother  Det- 
wiler had  no  wash-boards  or  wringers  or 
clothes-lines  or  clothes-pins,  because  in 
those  days  the  women  folks  rubbed  the 
clothes  between  their  hands  or  "battled" 
them  on  stones;  they  wrung  them  with 
their  hands  and  spread  the  wet  things 
on  bushes  to  dry. 

Now,  a  body  can  listen  to  grampa's 
stories  of  how  they  used  to  do  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,  can  cluck  the  astonished 
tongue  with  "Ts !  Ts !  Ts !"  and  shake 
the  head  and  grunt  "m-M !"  in  wonder 
how  they  ever  got  along  and  be,  for 
all  that,  little  the  wiser.  They  throve 
and  prospered  mightily.  And  you  re- 
member that  I  told  you  that  there  was 
no  gang  of  iron-clad  ruffians  to  take 
their  surplus  away  from  them.  Also,  a 
body  can  kind  of  study  over  grampa's 
stories  and  try  to  put  this  and  thqt  to- 
gether and  see  how  it  came  about  that 
the  surplus  gets  away  from  the  farmer, 
and  still  there  be  no  marauding  gangs 
in  iron  clothes. 

This  was  all  "before  the  war,"  you 
understand.  I  mean  the  big,  big  war 
which  was  fought  to  free  the  slaves 
down  South,  the  one,  you  recollect,  in 
which  the  British  captured  Washington 
and  burned  the  liouse  of  Representatives, 
and  our  government  had  to  take  to  the 
woods  and  hide  out,  the  one  in  which 
the  only  land  battle  we  won  was  fought 


"The  folks  that  had  come  West  in  a  covered  wagon 


after  peace  had  been  declared  and  all 
our  claims  had  been  disallowed.  Any- 
how,, after  this  big,  big  war  not  only  the 
black  slaves  down  South  were  freed,  but 
also  the  white  slaves  up  North  (the  wom- 
en and  children),  although  in  a  much 
more  unostentatious  way. 

The  farmers  had  been  having  things 
their  own  way  in  this  matter  of  trading 
freely  the  product  of  their  labor  for  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  other  people  in 
this  and  other  countries.  And  the  sur- 
plus over  and  above  what  would  keep 
them  in  good  shape  certainly  looked 
tempting,  and  wearing  iron  clothing  and 
raiding  smoke-houses  had  gone  out  of 
style  too  long  ago  to  talk  about. 

The  shoes  that  grampa's  pa  made 
were  clumsy,  unlined  cow-hide  things 
that  would  fit  one  foot  as  well  as  the 
other.  Machinery  was  invented  which 
could  make  rights  and  lefts  and  make  a 
whole,  whole  lot  more  with  the  same 
amount  of  human  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended than  grampa's  pa  could  turn 
out.  And  machinery  could  weave  and 
spin  a  whole,  whole  lot  more  cloth 
with  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
energy  than  gramma's  ma  could  turn  out. 
I  suppose  that  in  the  time  that  grampa 
and  gramma  have  been  changing  from 
little  tow-heads  to  bent  and  tottering  old 
folks  the  amount  of  goods  that  can  be 
turned  out  with  the  same  amount  of 
time  and  energy  that  they  put  in  on  the 
job  must  be,  anyhow,  a  hundred  times 
as  much.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  thousand 
times  as  much.  The  amount  of  crops  a 
farmer  can  raise,  though,  hasn't  in- 
creased in  anything  like  that  proportion. 
But  if  we  were  now  going  on  the  propo- 
sition to  exchange  time  and  energy  on 
an  even-Stephen  basis  that  would  mean 
that  the  farmer  would  get  a  hundred 
times  as  much  for  his  crops  as  he  did 
when  grampa  was  a  little  boy.  I  hardly 
think  that's  the  case,  in  spite  of  what  I 
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read  about  how  all  the  farmers  these 
days  are  riding  around  in  automobiles. 

But  if,  instead  of  this  even- Stephen 
business,  so  much  time  and  energy  for 
an  equal  amount  of  time  and  energy, 
you  fixed  it  so  that  the  price  of  the 
shoes  should  not  come  down  to  the  cost 
of  getting  them  made,  but  only  far 
enough  to  discourage  grampa's  pa  from 
making  shoes  by  hand,  and  the  price  of 
cloth  come  down  je-e-est  far  enough  to 
keep  gramma's  ma  from  spinning  and 
weaving  on  her  hand-loom,  why  that 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  to 
the  tailor  and  being  measured  for  a  suit 
of  iron  clothes,  while  still  accomplishing 
about  the  same  thing.  So,  after  the  war 
had  quieted  down,  the  people  who  made 
shoes  and  cloth  by  machinery  gained  con- 
trol of  the  law-making  power,  and  the 
farmers  lost  it,  and  haven't  got  it  back  since. 

Also,  the  man  who  traded  off  his  la- 
bor splitting  rails  might  have  wanted 
hog-meat  rather  than  shoes.  In  which 
case  he  would  have  had  to  find  some- 
body else  than  grampa's  pa  to  work  for. 
But  if  grampa's  pa  could  have  sold  the 
shoes  he  made  and  paid  the  money  to  the 
rail-splitter,  and  the  rail-splitter  had 
,  bought  the  hog-meat,  all  on  the  even- 
Stephen  basis,  that  would  have  been  all 
right.  What  money  there  was  was  on 
the  supposition  that  it  took  a  dollar's 
worth  of  time  and  energy  to  mine  a 
dollar's  worth  of  gold  or  silver.  Now- 
adays you  hardly  ever  see  gold,  and  when 
you  do  get  hold  of  a  gold  piece  you 
change  it  as  quick  as  you  can  for  fear 
you  will  pass  it  for  a  penny.  And 
silver  dollars  bag  the  pockets  terribly. 

So  we  have  paper  money, 
and  increasingly  we  balance 
our  accounts  with  checks 
which  transfer  book  credit 
from  one  column  of  a 
bank's  ledger  to  another 
column  of  a  bank's  ledger.  Whenever 
we  want  to  trade  one  kind  of  labor 
for  ar.other  we've  got  to  be  beholden  to  a 
bank.  If  you  liken  this  exchange  of  one 
kind  of  social  service  for  other  kinds  of 
social  service  to  a  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows, 
tliat  tide  must  ebb  and  flow  through  banks. 
The  toll  the  banks  take  is  a  shade  better 
than  the  toll  the  miller  used  to  take  when 
you  took  wheat  to  be  ground  into  flour.  I 
saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  one 
bank  in  1908  declared  a  dividend  of  forty 
per  cent,  and  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  same  bank  in  flush  times  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock. 
Even  at  that  it  isn't  quite  as  good  busi- 
ness as  putting  on  iron  clothes  and  raid- 
ing a  farmer's  smoke-house.  I  don't 
know  how  the  knights  of  old  calculated 
their  dividends.  It's  like  the  man  that 
was  asked  by  a  lady  what  percentage  of 
profit  they  ought  to  make  on  articles  sold 
at  a  church  fair.  "Young  lady,"  he  said, 
"that's  not  in  my  line.  That  gets  out  of 
percentage  and  into  larceny." 

Well,  sir,  there's  no  doubt  there  have 
been  wonderful  improvements  in  all  di- 
rections since  grampa  was  a  little  boy. 
If  you  ask  grampa,  though,  if  he  thinks 
we  are  better  or  worse  off  nowadays 
than  they  were  then,  it  kind  of  puzzles 
him  to  give  the  right  answer.  But  he 
minds  the  first  school  he  taught.  He  got 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  "found" 
himself,  and  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week,  six  dollars  a  month  for  board  and 
lodging. 

"Was  it  good  board?"  he  repeats  after 
you.  "Well,  you  couldn't  get  such 
board  nowadays  for  money.  Them  days 
what  they  made  they  made  for  them- 
selves, and  they  tried  to  see  how  good 
they  could  make  it.  What  folks  make 
nowadays  they  make  to  sell,  and  they  try 
to  see  how  mean  and  'on'ry'  they  can 
make  it  and  still  sell  it." 
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IN  EACH  TOWtt 

and  district  to 
ride   and  ex« 

bibit  a  sample  1910  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
lyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  ■without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  ^xA 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during:  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.   If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  Sindyou  will  Tzot  be  out  one  cent, 
I  flUICAf^TnOV  BDIPCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  It  is  possible  to  maka 
Llln  rHw  I  Unl  miVCd  atonesmanprofitaboveactuaIfactorycost.Yoiisave{iota$3S 
fnlddIemeQ*s  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  you» 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BtTY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  tsX  any  price  w.^  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  vemarkable  special  offer, 
Vmi  llfll  I   DC  ACTnillCUCn  when  you  receive ousbeauUful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  niLL  DB  Hw  I  UniOnClV  our  superb  inodels  at  the  itionderful  low  prUes  we 
cn  make  you.   We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.   BICYCIiE  BE  A1.EKS,  you  cao  sell  out  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Ordersfilled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  will 
,beclosedontatonce,at$3tO$8eacll.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCe    AAACTBD  BDAIf  B  rear  wheels,  loner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
linCdl  wUH9  I  cn  DnHIVC  and  everythingin  thebicycle  lineatbalf  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalonut  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  B-83,  CHICACO,  ILL, 


Get  a  Watch  and  Fob  Without  Cost 


T> Here  !a  your  chance  to  obtain  a  hand 
fob  and  gilt  metal  charm  engraved  wi 

DESCRIPTION:    This  watch  has  a 
handsome  nickel  case,  with  open 
face.    It    is  a  stem-wind  and  a 
stem-set,  just  like  other 
priced  watches.    It  has  a 
close-fitted  snap  back.  It 
is  only  y%  inch  in  thick- 
ness.    It  is    a  perfect 
timekeeper,    tested  and 
regulated  before  leaving 
the  factory.    It  is  en- 
graved frontand  back, 
and    is    a  watch  of 
which  any  one  would 
be  proud. 

The    Fob    is  of 
handsome  black 
leather  with  a  polish- 
ed buckle,  like  illus- 
tration, with 
a  rich  gilt 
charm  en- 
graved with 
your  own 
initial. 


some  and  useful  watch,  having  a  leather 
th  your  own  initial  letter  without  cost. 

MOVEMENT:  Regu- 
lar 16-size.  Lantern 
pinion  (smallest 
made).  American 
lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to  the 
minute.  Short  wind, 
runs  30  to  36  hours 
with  one  winding. 

With  each  watch  a 
guarantee    is  given 
for  all  repairs  free 
for  one  year. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 

You  can  get  this  dandy  watch  and  fob  very  easily.  Write  a  postal  card  to  the  Watch  Man.  Tell  him  you 
want  to  get  this  watch  and  fob  without  spending  one  penny.  He  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  your  watch. 

Thousands  of  delighted  boys  have  secured  their  watches  this  way  with  the  help  of  the  Watch  Man. 
You  can  do  it,  too.  Any  boy  that  really  wants  one  can  easily  get  this  fine  watch.  But  how  will  the  Watch 
Man  know  about  you  if  you  don't  tell  him.    Write  a  Postal  To-Day  to  the 

Watch  Man,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Horseshoe — Wishbone — Rabbit- Foot — 4-Leaf  Clover 
Silver  Spoon — Swastika  (Indian  Sign) — Horsechestnut 

Six  Wonderful  Post-Cards  in 
Beautiful  Colors  and  Gold 


These  six  post-cards  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful you  ever  saw.  Each  card  has  a  beautiful 
girl  in  some  special  costume.  Then,  best  of 
all  on  each  card  is  a  famous  lucky  sign,  or 
emblem.  These  are  world  famous  signs  of 
luck  believed  in  by  most  of  us  a  little. 

They  are  printed  in  many  brilliant  colors 


and  have  a  gold  frame  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  around.  They  are  simply  wonderful. 
Farm  and  Fireside  is  glad  to  send  them 
to  you.  You  will  be  delighted  for  they  cer- 
tainly are  the  handsomest  post-cards  we  ever 
had.  We  want  every  reader  to  have  a  set, 
but  not  more  than  one  set  to  a  family. 


Get  Them  To-day 

We  will  send  you  this  set  of  Luck  Sign  Post-Cards  by  return  mail 
without  cost  if  you  will  send  your  name -and  address  and  inclose  six  cents 
in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  handling  and  postage. 

While  They  Last — One  Set  to  Each  Family 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Intrusion  o  f  Peggy 

By  Sara  Lindsay  Coleman 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1910 


ACK  of  the  moving  laurel  a  clear  voice 
called:  "Hit's  a  main  big  un,  hain't 
hit,  mister?" 

The  laurel  parted  to  let  a  slip  of  a 
girl  through — a  slip  of  a  girl  who 
stood  against  the  mass  of  pink  and 
white  bloom   looking,   in   her  pink 
gown  and  with  her  pink  cheeks, 
not  unlike  a  laurel  bloom  her- 
self. 

Her  eyes  widened  in  surprise 
as  she  gazed  at  the  fisherman, 
mid-stream,  with  his  struggling 
trout. 

"Your  pardon,"  sweeping  the 
fisherman  a  mocking  courtesy.  "I 
thought  you  were  a  mountaineer. 
When  I  invade  a  country  I  adopt 
its  speech.  It's  the  polite  thing  to 
do,  isn't  it?" 

But  the  fisherman  had  tossed  his 
fish  on  the  bank  and  turned  up-stream. 
The  girl  gazed  at  the  laurel  with  pensive  eyes. 
Never  before  had  she  come  near  anything  in  man's 
shape  that  preferred  fish  to  femininity.  "I  fell  the 
bearded  men  at  a  breath,"  she  murmured  softly,  "and 
the  youths  that  grow  between." 

A  dimple  left  over  from  her  childhood  twinkled  in 
one  corner  of  the  girl's  small,  pretty  mouth.  A  dim- 
ple twinkling  in  one  corner  of  a  small  mouth  with 
none  in  the  other  is  not  unattractive. 

"Just  a  line  from  Longfellow."  The  dimple  twinkled 
like  mad.    "I  adore  Longfellow.    Don't  you,  sir?" 

"I  wish  you'd  go  away,"  the  fisherman  said  crossly. 
"You  frighten  the  fish." 

Instead  of  going  away  the  girl  perched  herself  on 
a  mossy  log  and  swayed  back  and  forth  like  a  wicked 
little  fairy. 

"I  can't  go."  The  girl  swayed  mockingly.  "I'm  lost. 
^Mountains  are  bad  things  to  be  lost  in.  They  obstruct 
the  view  and  then  look  down  on  one  in  calm  and  un- 
apologetic  majesty." 

The  fisherman  had  again  turned  up-stream.  He 
dwelt  in  a  dark  jungle  of  prejudice  that  included  all 
womankind. 

Little  pools  of  laughter  brimmed  slowly  in  the  girl's 
eyes.  The  fisherman  wasn't  young — his  hair  was  gray- 
ing at  the  temples — but  he  was  tall,  with  a  distinction 
all  his  own. 

The  girl  sighed  softl}'. 

The  fisherman  turned  sharply.  He  detested  sighing 
slips  of  girls. 

A  question  slipped  over  the  girl's  lips.  She  had 
never  meant  to  ask  it,  and  she  gave  a  little  frightened 
gasp. 

"No,"  he  fairly  thundered  at  her.  "Thank  heaven, 
I  am  not.  Marriage  is  for  yoimg  fools  who  rush  to- 
gether forgetting  there's  an  aftermath." 

"You  don't  in  the  least  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  said  the  girl.  "jMarriage  is  a  house  that  two 
build  together.  If  it  is  built  well,  with  friendship  for 
its  rock  foundation,  and  if  it  is  roofed  in  with  the 
shining  shingles  of  love,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  house 
in  the  world." 

For  the  first  time  the  fisherman  really  looked  at  the 
girl.  He  saw  that  she  was  beautiful  and  very,  very 
young,  and  his  eyes  softened. 

"Little  girl,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  almost  gen- 
tle, "marriage  is  a  disillusion.  Once  I  tried  for  hap- 
piness— tried  and  lost." 

"The  unhappiness  comes  when  one  fails  to  find  one's 
mate,"  she  said.  "And  remember  that  the  mate  is  not 
just  the  one  with  whom  you  can  be  happy- — it's  the  one 
without  whom  you  will  be  miserable." 

For  a  full  minute  the  fisherman  gazed  at  the  girl, 
pity  for  her  youth  in  his  eyes. 

"Do  you,"  the  girl  hesitated,  "do  you  always  fish?'^' 

"It's  an  old  occupation,"  the  fisherman  spoke  with 
dignity.    "Cleopatra — " 

"Bah !"  The  girl  snapped  her  slim  fingers  at  the 
ancient  queen.  "The  vainest  old  thing  of  antiquity. 
Perhaps  you  think  she  died  for  love  of  Antony? 
Well,  she  didn't.  She  didn't  even  have  the  decency 
to  wear  mourning  for  him." 

The  fisherman  in  spite  of  himself  came  nearer  and 
the  dimple  danced  deliciousl}'.  "Cleopatra  knew  noth- 
mg  of  love,"  the  girl  leaned  against  the  blooming 
laurel,  her  red  lips  scornful.  Suddenly  she  melted 
into  tenderness.  "Fisherman,"  she  said  softly,  "love 
is  a  fireside  thing.  It  slips  into  a  mountain  cabin — 
a  poor,  mean  little  mountain  cabin  lighted  with  a  pine 
torch — and  it  glows  as  if  it  were  illuminated  with 
half  a  hundred  electric  bulbs."  With  that  she  van- 
ished into  the  forest. 

Some  twenty-four  hours  later  the  girl  glided  through 
the  laurel  to  find  a  fisherman,  the  incarnation  of  in- 
dustry, blind  to  a  charming  apparition  on  the  bank. 
She  turned  cold  with  mortification,  but  presently,  hav- 
ing assured  herself  that  he  was  aware  of  her  presence 
and  fortified  with  the  knowledge  that' all  her  success 
had  come  from  confidence,  she  murmured:  "I'm  con- 
valescing as  mother  prophesied  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  old  Martha  and  her  mountain  home  and 
sent  me  up  here  into  exile.  He  wasn't  eligible,  and 
as  all  his  money  had  gone  for  candy  and  flowers 
and  buggy  rides,  mother  knew  he  couldn't  follow.  She 
said  the  only  men  I'd  find  would  be  in  corn-fields. 
As  mother  prophesied,"  with  a  wicked  little  giggle, 
"the  disease  has  run  its  course.  Mother  won  out.  I'm 
not  very  constant  in  absence."  With  an  airy  wave  of 
the  hand  she  relegated  the  whole  affair  to  a  remote 
past. 

The  fisherman  stopped  fishing.  He  came  nearer  and 
looked  down  at  the  little  girl  with  tender  eyes.  What 
an  audacious,  mischievous,  irresistible  little  gipsy  she 
was. 

A  sudden  wicked  little  glimmer  shot  into  the  girl's 
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eyes.  Far  above  her  head,  rising  out  of  what  seemed 
a  solid  wall  of  rock,  a  single  scarlet  rhododendron 
flaunted  in  the  sunlit  morning  air. 

"How  scarlet  it  is?"  she  pointed  upward.  "The 
loveliest  bloom.  Did  you  know  it  was  classic?  Cen- 
turies ago  Paris  used  to  scale  Greek  mountains  and 
lay  the  laurel  at  Helen's  feet.  She  preferred  it  to 
American  Beauties.  I  prefer  them  to  American  Beau- 
ties, too.  I  do  want  that  beautiful  one.  I  do  wish 
Paris — "  as  if  in  sudden  fright,  she  fled  into  the  laurel. 

In  a  moment  her  small  pink  face  was  thrust  through 
the  blooming  foliage  again. 

"Don't  you  want  to  leave  those  slimy,  slippery  things 
and  come  with  me?"  she  asked  softly. 

"Come  where?"  from  the  stupid  fisherman. 

"Into  Arcady."  She  pushed  aside  the  pink  blooms. 
"See,  the  path  runs  straight.  Listen.  Don't  you  hear 
its  soft  winds  blow?  The  fisherman's  face  changed. 
"I  went  there  long,  long  ago,  little  maid.    Youth  and  I." 

"But  you  could  come  again.  Some  day  you  might 
want  to  come  and  find  that  you  had  lost  the  waj'." 

For  a  breathless  moment  the  fisherman  hesitated. 
Then  he  spoke  sadly.  "I  lost  the  way  long,  long 
ago,  little  maid." 

The  small  face  framed  in  the  laurel  looked  wistful. 
Without  a  word  the  girl  slipped  away. 

Next  morning  the  fisherman  parted  the  laurel  and 
eagerly  searched  the  forest  for  the  little  maid.  He 
meant  to  be  very  kind  when  she  came — the  flashing, 
audacious,  irresistible  little  witch. 

But  she  did  not  come.  Turning  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  that  had  penetrated  her  wilderness,  her 
startled  eyes  had  caught  a  photographic  cut  familiar 
to  her.  In  wholly  different  vein  from  this  author's 
last  book,  she  read.     Beautiful   in  conception — swift 


"'Don't  you  ;\'ant  to  leave  those  shiny,  slippery  things  and  come 
with  me?'  she  asked  softly" 


and  compelling  in  action — exquisite  in  execution — 
Over  and  over  she  reaa  the  words.  Suddenly  she 
burst  into  laughter.  Peal  after  peal,  ripple  upon  ripple, 
her  mirth  floated  chrouga  the  little  room.  She  looked 
at  the  r.cture  agam — read  the  list  of  books  again — 
books  that  even  she  had  read.  Oh  !  how  funny  it  was. 
And  the  ineptitudes  she  had  uttered.  Really,  she 
couldn't  stop  laughing.  But  it  was  far,  far  better  to 
laugh  than  cry.  And,  anyway,  he  didn't  care.  In  his 
busy,  purposeful  life  there  was  no  room  for  a  silly, 
flu'tatious  bttle  girl.  Suddenly  she  listened,  startled. 
It  was  the  ^ry  of  her  heart.  "I  want  him  to  care," 
It  said.  Humble  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  spoiled 
young  life,  she  listened  bewildered  to  that  heart  cry. 

Because  she  knew  no  other  way,  because  success  had 
lain  that  way,  she  dressed  carefully  and  set  out  for 
the  trout-stream.  In  the  heart  of  the  wood  she  stopped, 
she  couldn't  have  told  why.  Again  she  tried  to  laugh, 
but  her  mouth  felt  stiff  at  the  corners. 

£Lvening  came  to  the  hills  and  wrapped  them  in 


purple  mantles.  The  day  faded.  Along  the  horizon 
the  mountains  looked  like  vague  masses  of  cloud.  And 
still  she  sat  there  motionless. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  could  make 
him  care.  She  could.  She  could.  "I  fell  the  bearded 
men  at  a  breath,"  she  misquoted  gaily.  And  because 
she  knew  no  other  way,  because  success  had  lain  that 
way,  she  again  faced  toward  the  trout-stream,  hearing 
only  that  clamoring  cry  of  her  heart,  "I  could  make 
him  care.   I  could  !    I  could  !" 

Instead  of  going  to  the  trout-stream,  she  turned 
and  slowly  retraced  her  steps.  It  seemed  that  mighty, 
though  unseen,  hands  impelled  her. 

In  the  days  that  followed  old  Martha  watched  the 
girl  with  kindly,  troubled  eyes.  Some  shadow  had 
passed  over  her  and  toned  down  her  vivid  beauty. 
She  spent  the  long  sunshiny  days  on  the  porch,  brood- 
ing eyes  fixed  on  the  mountains,  listless  hands  clasped 
on  her  knees. 

"Tain't  natur'  fer  a  pritty  young  thin'  like  Mis' 
Peggy  not  ter  hev  a  beau,"  thought  old  Martha  one 
night  as  she  watched  the  girl  move  with  restless  feet 
back  and  forth  on  the  rough  little  porch  to  stop  and 
lift  her  face  to  the  moonlight.  Suddenly  she  stepped 
into  the  night — into  the  lonely,  enchanted  night. 

"Don't  go  fer,  honey,"  the  old  woman  called,  an  un- 
wonted gentleness  in  her  voice. 

The  girl  turned  toward  the  trout-stream.  At  the 
edge  of  the  wood  she  paused.  "Fisherman,"  she 
called  softly.  "Fisherman,"  she  called  again,  a  sud- 
den excitement  in  her  voice.  The  hoot  of  an  owl  came 
on  the  wind  as  if  in  answer,  weird  and  simulating 
laughter — mocking  laughter. 

A  sudden  terror  seized  the  girl,  she  t'arned  to  flee 
to  the  friendly  shelter  of  old  Martha  s  home.  The 

night  was  no  longer  golden 
and  friendly.  It  was  vast, 
limitless,  lonely.  But  she 
could  not  go.  Again  it 
seemed  that  mighty  hands 
were  on  her  shoulders  and 
this  time  they  urged  her  to- 
ward the  trout-stream. 

On  the  bank  of  the  trout- 
stream  under  the  rock  ledge 
on  which  the  scarlet  rho- 
dodendron had  floated — the 
rock  ledge  that  rose  like  a 
wall — the  girl  almost  stum- 
bled over  a  dark,  motionless, 
huddled  mass. 

She  gave  a  low  piteous 
cry :  "Fisherman,  fisher- 
man." She  turned  his  face 
to  the  light  that  struggled 
through  the  dense  foliage. 
Pulling  the  fisherman's  shirt 
open,  she  listened  for  his 
heart,  but  the  beat  of  her 
own  heart  mocked  her.  Again 
and  again  she  cried  for  help, 
to  have  her  voice  die  in  a 
long  murmurous  wail.  Then 
she  caught  the  flicker  of  a 
lighted  pine  torch  and  iVIar- 
tha's  old  husband  lumbered 
to  her  aid. 

"I'd  never  beared  ye  in  the 
worl'  ef  I  hadn't  followed 
ye.  Marthy  was  feared  a 
snake  mought  bite  ye.  God- 
a'mighty !"  at  sight  of  the 
fisherman's  still  form.  "Thet 
fisherman  thet  lef  hyar 
more'n  a  week  ago.  He  wuz 
plumb  all-fired  crazj',  warn't 
he,  a  tryin'  ter  clim'  thet 
ledge — 'n  fer  this?"  Stoop- 
ing, he  held  up  to  view  a 
broken,  wilted  scarlet  bloom. 

With  slow  carefulness  the 
men  who  carried  the  injured 
fisherman  moved  through 
the  forest  up  the  steps  and 
down  the  porch  of  Martha's 
house  to  lay  their  burden  on 
the  girl's  bed.  What  com- 
fort the  house  afforded  was 
in  the  girl's  room. 

At  daylight  the  doctor 
came.  For  one  long  mo- 
ment he  bent  over  the  still 
form,  his  hand  on  the  pulse 
that  wavered  and  fluttered, 
trying  to  beat  its  feeble  way 
back  to  existence.  He  hard- 
ly saw  the  gaping  watchers, 
the  girl  standing  so  motionless  at  tlie  foot  of  the  bed 
as  he  fitted  the  needle  into  his  hypodermic. 

The  day  passed  to  evening,  evening  wore  into  night 
and  the  head  on  the  pillow  tossed  restlessly.  Delirium 
had  set  in. 

"It's  just  beyond  reach,"  the  fisherman  cried  as  he 
strained  upward.  "One  step  more ;  careful  now.  I 
must  have  it.  It's  for  Helen  of  Troy.  She  prefers 
them  to  American  Beauties."  His  long  hands  strayed 
over  the  bedclothes.  "Is  this  it?  Is  this  the  path  to 
Arcady.  I've  lost  it.  Are  lost  things  ever  found 
again  ?" 

The  doctor  bent  above  his  patient  in  strained  in- 
tentness.    ''If  only  he  could  be  quieted,"  he  said.  "It's  . 
his  one  chance." 

At  his  words  the  girl  came  from  out  of  the  room's 
shadows.    She  gave  the  effect  of  being  a  shadow  her- 
self; of  having  somehow  mysteriously  gotten  rid  of 
her  body,   but   of   living   on   in   her  troubled  eyes. 
[concluded  on  page  24] 


A  Memorial  Day  Sermon 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden,  Pastor  of  Harvard  Church,  Boston 


N  THE  foremost  rank  of 
memorials  stands  the 
monument  to  the  soldier. 
The  myriad  mounds  of 
rank  and  file  stir  tender 
and  deep  emotions.  The 
veterans  of  the  thrilling 
scenes  of  '61  and  '65  are 
passing.  Over  forty-eight  thousand  in 
1909  answered  the  last  taps.  Memorial 
Day  should  be  sacredly  kept  and  should 
most  properly  recall  the  stirring  events  of 
the  Civil  War.  "What  mean  ye  by  these 
stones?"  the  descendants  of  Joshua  asked, 
as  they  saw  the  memorial  pile  by  the 
River  Jordan.  So  the  youth  of  to-day 
inquire  of  the  silent  sentinels  raised  to 
commemorate  the  soldier  of  '61.  We 
have  only  space  for  one  or  two  lessons. 
These  sentinels  are  eloquent  teachers. 
They  speak  of 

Patriotism 

You  cannot  analyze  it.  It  is  subtle, 
but  it  is  true.  It  often  "sleeps  like  the 
lamb,  but  roused  from  its  lethargy  breaks 
out  with  the  strength  of  the  lion."  Never 
was  patriotism  more  sublime  than  in  the 
soldier  of  '61. 

I  am  'reminded  of  an  example  of  pa- 
triotism not  usually  known.  Colonel 
Shaw,  whose  monmnent  of  bronze  stands 
upon  Boston  Common,  is  not  alone  in 
deserving  such  a  memorial.  Up  among 
the  Berkshire  Hills  there  is  a  modest 
shaft  that  marks  the  grave  of  another 
gallant  leader  of  negro  troops.  I  refer 
to  Colonel  Chauncey  Bassett,  of  the  Bas- 
sett  Grand  Army  post  of  Michigan,  the 
grandfather  of  my  children  and  the  father 
of  that  elect  lady,  my  wife.  How  Colonel 
Bassett  inspired  his  men  is  illustrated  by 
the  heroism  of  a  negro  lad  who  was  the 
color-bearer.  As  Colonel  Bassett  handed 
the.  flag  to  the  lad,  he  gave  this  charge : 
'^My  boy,  bring  back  the  colors  or  tell  to 
God  the  reason  why."  All  through  the 
fierce  fight  they  watched  that  standard. 
Once  it  was  seen  to  fall — the  lad's  arm 
had  been  shot.  But  grasping  the  staff 
with  his  left  hand,  the  flag  moved  for- 
ward again,  waving  over  the  dusky 
troops.  Once  more  it  swayed  and 
dropped.  But  after  the  battle  they  found 
the  little  fellow  prostrate  upon  the  flag- 
wet  with  his  blood.  He  could  never  bring 
the  colors  back.  He  had  told  to  God  the 
reason  why. 

But  I  recall  a  memorial  which  comes 
close  to  every  veteran  in  the  land.  It  is 
the  name  endeared  to  you  by  a  thousand 
recollections  and  sends  the  warm  blood 
throbbing  through  your  veins.  It  is  the 
dear  name  of 

Comrade,  Comrade 

Your  companions  in  arms !  They  have 
fallen,  but  your  thoughts  bring  the  old 
familiar  forms  and  scenes  back  again. 
You  sleep  in  the  same  tent  and  perchance 
share  the  same  blanket  or  you  watch  by 
the  camp-fire  warming  and  sheltering 
your  comrade  from  the  cold  and  the 
storm  as  he  has  done  for  you.  You  di- 
vide your  scanty  rations  or  you  dispense 
the  lucky  catch  of  poultry  or  bacon  ;  you 
cheer  him  on  the  hot  and  dusty  march ; 
he  stretches  his  hand  or  musket  to  you 
in  the  struggle  through  the  dangerous 
swamp ;  he  fights  by  your  side  in  the  din 
and  smoke  of  attack ;  he  runs  and  cheers 
with  you  in  the  gallant  charge  or  he 
stands  near  you  on  the  man-of-war's  deck 
and  hurls  defiance  at  the  enemies'  shot. 
He  laughs,  he  sings,  he  shouts;  he  turns 
with  stern  resolve  and  face  like  flint  to 
m.eet  the  bullet-storm.  His  joys,  his  sor- 
rows, his  glory,  his  hardship,  are  yours 
for  all  the  while,  it  is  comrade.  It  may 
be  one  to-day,  another  to-morrow,  for 
you  follow  the  same  flag.  You  remem- 
ber well  when  he  fell  at  your  side  and 
the  sad  tidings  you  sent  to  his  home  and 
the  story  of  his  bravery ;  and  how  ten- 
derly his  comrades  bore  him  away  and 
buried  him  sadly  and  reverently  beneath 
the  stars.  Or,  perchance,  you  yourself 
lay  wounded  and  faint,  and  comrade  put 
-the  ready  canteen  to  your  fevered  lips; 
aye,  it  may  be  that  after  the  strife  you 
lay  near  one  who  wore  the  gray,  and 
under  the  truce  of  the  wounded  he  may 
have  ministered  to  your  exhausted  body 
even  while  his  own  life  was  ebbing  away; 
and  all  the  while  it  is  comrade.  Side  by 
side  you  rush  to  battle  or  you  famish  in 
prison;  you  jest  or  you  weep  manly 
tears ;  together  you  share  defeat,  together 
you  awake  the  echoes  of  mountain  and 
valley  with  the  ringing  huzzas  of  victory. 


It  has  chanced  that  he  lies  yonder  near 
or  far  away  and  that  it  was  you  who  sent 
the  last  love  token  to  his  home,  you  who 
are  spared  to  honor  his  grave,  and  yet 
beneath  or  above  the  sod  it  is  always  the 
same,  my  comrade. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  one  more 
important  lesson  from  the  monuments  of 
the  war.    It  is  this : 

The  God  of  Nations  Gave  the  Victory 

The  Almighty's  hand  has  never  been 
withdrawn  from  history.  In  the  darkest 
hour  a  Lincoln's  brain  and  heart — a  true 
statesman's  hand — grasped  the  helm  and 
held  the  nation  to  her  course  through 
whirlwind,  victory  and  dire  disaster.  In 
critical  hours  when  foreign  powers  would 
smile  encouragement  to  our  foe  God  sent 
a  strong  man  across  the  waters  to  speak 
for  us — a  man  of  silver  tongue,  the 
orator's  fire  and  the  patriot's  soul,  who 
averted  the  threatened  blow.  Some  well 
remember  what  utter  consternation  swept 
over  the  North  when  the  "Merrimac" 
sunk  the  "Cumberland"  and  the  "Con- 
gress" surrendered.  When  that  same 
evening  the  news  sped  over  the  wires 
that  the  "Monitor"  had  arrived  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  the  air  rang  with  shouts  and 
men  who  seldom  acknowledged  divine  in- 
terference were  saying,  "How  providen- 
tial !"  Merchants  of  war-time  will  not 
forget  the  terrible  depression  in  business. 
For  ten  years  previous  two  thirds  of  the 
country's  exports  consisted  of  cotton 
from  the  South.  How  could  the  great 
loss  be  met?  In  '61  and  '62  there  was 
drought  in  England  and  Europe.  Then 
the  farmer  stepped  to  the  front.  The 
fields  of  America,  particularly  in  the 
West,  were,  in  these  years,  unusually 
abundant,  and  foreign  ports  were  opened 
to  receive  "a  value  of  over  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  the  products  of 
our  soil.  England  sent  us  more  than, 
sixty  million  dollars  of  gold."  At  the 
last  when  the  nation  was  weary  the  in- 
domitable Grant  came  into  leadership  and 
by  his  sledge-hammer  blows,  "By  the  left 
flank,  forward !"  gave  the  Confederacy 
the  fatal  stroke.  Thus  did  the  King  of 
Nations  shield  this  land. 

Think  not,  fellow-citizens,  that  your 
duty  is  done;  that  in  rearing  colossal 
statues  your  obligations  are  fulfilled.  The 
peculiar  institutions  of  this  country  are 
the  memorials  God  commands  you  to 
build,  support  and  protect.  See  to  it, 
you  who  fought  gallantly  for  your  coun- 
try and  you  who  to-day  reap  the  harvest 
of  heroism,  see  to  it  that  your  influence 
goes  abroad  for  pure  morals,  and  guard 
as  your  life  the  sanctity  of  every  Ameri- 
can home.  The  American  boy  is  a  splen- 
did fellow.  These  soldier  traits — loyalty 
to  duty,  reverence  for  law,  obedience  to 
seniors,  fidelity  in  friendship,  courage  for 
the  right — these  virtues  will  crown  that 
splendid  fellow  and  make  him  every 
square  inch  a  man !  Again  the  solemn 
charge  comes  from  the  God  of  your 
homes,  the  God  of  your  fathers  and  the 
God  of  your  country  that  you  maintain 
an  honest  ballot,  that  you  encourage  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools,  that  you 
stand  back  of  your  town  government  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Law,  that 
you  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
private  and  in  public,  that  you  practise 
a  spirit  of  friendliness,  forbearance,  peace 
and  good-will  toward  the  stranger.  Think 
not  that  the  struggle  is  over.  "After  the 
battle  of  arms  comes  the  battle  of  his- 
tory." Put  the  old  martial  fire  of  the 
"embattled  farmers"  and  deep  conviction 
of  the  minute  men  of  '75  into  your  poli- 
tics !  It  is  not  time  to  abandon  service 
for  luxury  or  indulgence  or  for  money. 
Show  the  sturdy  patriotism  of  '61  for 
justice,  for  truth,  for  purity,  for  honesty, 
for  our  King  and  for  His  righteousness ! 

The  future  of  our  nation  lies  in  what 
citizens  make  it  to-day.  The  world  is 
looking  to  America.  There  are  no  new 
continents.  "There  is  no  other  race  that 
possesses,  as  does  the  Anglo-Saxon,  liberty 
and  a  pure  religion,"  and  these  are  the 
mighty  factors  that  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  for  good. 

Friends,  we  are  ^till  in  the  "broad  field 
of  battle,"  still  in  the  "bivouac  of  life." 
Who  will  be  the  hero?  Your  answer  will 
be  in  the  sincerity  and  courage  with 
which  you  defend  the  institutions  and 
the  liberties  of  your  citizenship.  Hold 
the  nation's  life  sacred.  Bare  your  head 
beneath  the  folds  of  her  flag  bathed  in 
the  blood  of  your  iathers  and  country- 
men ! 


From  Oven  Door 
to  Farm  House  Door 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story 
when  you  buy  soda  crackers  by 
name — 


As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  are 
placed  in  moisture-proof  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions. 

This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresh,  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 

They  come  in  hve  cent  packages. 

(Never  sold  in  bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


This  Air-Rifle 


Without  Cost 

This  is  the  wonderful  King 
Air-Rifle.    It  is  a  Repeater — 
shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.  It  is  just  the  rifle 
for  a  Boy.    Here  is  your 
chance — you  can  get  / 
it  without  cost. 


Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  send 
full  particulars 
by  return  mail. 


Yo  u  can  get  one  without 
spending   a   cent.  FARM 

AND  Fireside  will  help  you 

earn  it.   You  would  be  glad  to 
do  just  a  little  work  to  get  it. 
Thousands  of  happy  boys  already 
have    earned    a    rifle    easily  from 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


A  True  Shooter 


For 
You 


Would  You 
Like  to  Get  One? 


Boys,  this  rifle  shoots  accurately.    Look  out, 
crows  and  hawks,  if  a  boy  ever  gets  after  you 
with  this  King  Air-Rifle.    It  cultivates  trueness 
of  sight  and  evenness  of  nerve. 
It  uses  no  powder — makes  no  noise — uses  air  and 
shot.    You  will  have  use  for  it  every  minute. 

Expert  workmanship  has  made  this  a  wonderful  gun. 
This  rifle  is  provided  with  pistol-grip,  true  sights, 
and  is  so  strongly  made  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
out  of  order.    It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction. 
Any  child  can  use  it  and  become  an  expert  shot.  It 
makes  boys  grow  to  be  manly,  self-reliant  men.  Every 
boy  should  learn  to  handle  a  rifle.    It  makes  them 
healthy  and  strong — sends  them  out  of  doors. 
Any  boy  would  be  happy  to  get  this  rifle.    No  wonder 
every  boy  should  want  one,  we  are  glad  to  help  every 
boy  get  one — without  having  to  pay  a  cent  for  it. 


How  to  Get  It 


You  can  get  this  wonderful  rifle  without  spending  a  penny  if 
you  will  do  a  little  work  for  it.    Send  in  the  coupon  to-day  to 
the  Rifle  Man  or  just  write  a  post-card — say  you  want  to  earn 
a  rifle.    We  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Write  To-day 

The  Rifle  Man 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  the  famous  King  Air-Rifle  with- 
out having  to  pay  a  cent  for  it. 

Name   '.  _ 

Address  


20 

For  The 
Overworkedi 
Woman 

cr  the  one  who 
would  rather  do 
one  hour's  easy, 
pleasant  work 
than  hire   a  wash 
woman  tora-ivholeday. 

One  hour  of  light 
easy  work,  that  is 
that  the  biggest  wa; 
ing   means  to 
woman  who 
^       has  an 

O.  K.  WASHER 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  O.  K.  Roller  Gear- 
Injr  Kotary  ■Washer  is  the  easiest  to  operate; 
that  it  cleans  the  clothes  quickest;  is  easiest  on 
the  clothes,  never  injuring  the  most  delicate 
fabric;  that  it  lasts  long-est,  and  that,  in  every 
^ay.  it  will  save  you  more  work  and  give  you 
better  satisfaction  all  around  than  any  other 
wa&ber,  regardless  of  price. 

Guaranteed  to  You 

Our  legally  binding  guarantee  is  tacked  in- 
side the  machine.  Guaranteed  because  it  is 
mechanically  perfect,  a  child  turns  it  easily, 
legs  never  \vabble,  being  formed  of  lengthened 
t^taves  built  in  with  the  tub,  steam-proof  lid 
beeps  water  hot. 

Don't  ruin  health  and  disposition  over  the 
vrash  tub  when  this  complete  relief  is  at  hand 
for  so  little  money. 

Write  for  our  free  washer  book.  "We'll  tell 
you  how  to  buy  the  right  washer  at  the  right 
price. 

H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co. 

1452  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa 


BUY 


ROMPERS 


BY  MAIL 

DIRECT   FROM  FACTORY 

All  Charges  Prepaid 

T  ET  us  supply  your  children's 
'-^  Rompers  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  you  the  middle- 
man's "great  big  profit":  our 
Kompers  are  the  best  that  can  be 
produced:  durable,  serviceable, 
fast  color  and  will  stand  many 
trii>stn  the  wash  tiih.  Choice  of  pinfc 
or  blue,  checked  chambray,  with 
^  neck,  collar  and  belt  bound  in  whii». 

5  for  $1.00 

ROMPERS  made  of  good  grade 
Madras, with  yoke,  rolling  collar,  belt 
and  pocket  piped  in  white:  choice  of 
assfirted  checks  O  £  _  ^  ^^1  £\f\ 
and  stripes  .  .  •>  lOl  «pl.UU 
ROMPERS  made  of  an  excellent 
grade  of  linen  suiting  that  wears 
like  '  'buckskin' ' :  dressy  patterns 
with  rolling  collar:  yoke  and  cuffs 
piped  in  white:  belt  piped  and  faced, 
T„n^  and  cadet  g  f^r  $1.00 

Those  ROMPERS  will  not  shrink, 
thev  are  exactly  as  represented — \.-o'-th 
double  oi.r  price.  SIZES  2  TO  6  YEARS.  ALL  CHARGES 
PREPAID.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  niiinoy  lefunded. 
Specify  size  and  color.  REMEMBER  our  offer  of  4  apronB 
for  $1.00  from  factory  to  you:  all  charges  prepaid. 

CONSUMER'S  APRON  COMPANY 

76  Clymer  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What  is  a 
visible  typewriter? 

Writing  in  sight  is  part  of  it.  Keyboard  in 
sight  is  the  other  part.  It  is  as  important 
that  you  see  what  you  do  as  to  see  what  you 
have  done.  The  key-for-every-character 
keyboard  of  the  easy  action,  light  running 

MODEL  10 

Smith  Premier 

makes  it  the  only  truly  visible  writing  machine. 

Write 
for 

information 
to 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

516  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  H  ousehold 


Guaranteed  Salary 

Liberal  commissions  ; 
big  cash  prizes  ;  a  guar- 
anteed monthly  salary. 
Such  are  some  of  the 
inducements  for  you  to 
handle  the  biggest 
money-making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal 
house.  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  energetic 
young  men  and  women. 
Experience  not  neces- 
sary.   You  must  act  at 


once. 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Department  of  Agents 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


AN  AID  TO  THE  DEAF 

An  efficient  aic!  sent  on  trial.  No  payment  in  advance; 
no  contract.  Address 

C.  S.  TIEMANN  &  CO.,  lOT  Park  Kow,  New  Tork. 


Melon-Seed  Bag 

COMiiTHiNG  entirely  new  in  the  way  of 
a  fancy  bag.  It  is  a  melon-seed  bag 
made  of  brown  silk,  with  the  outside 
trimmed  with  glass  beads  and  melon-seeds. 

Use  fresh  dried  seed  from  muskmelon 
or  cantaloupe,  glass  beads,  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  or  linen  thread. 

First,  string  twenty  seeds,  and  tie. 
Carry-  thread  to  top  point  of  seed. 

Second,  string  in  groups  of  two;  one 
bead  top  of  seed ;  two  new  seeds  at  bot- 
tom ;  top  of  next  seed  one  bead,  until 
there  are  ten  groups. 

Third,  use  three  beads  between,  add 
five  new  groups  at  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  others  so  as  to  increase  groups 
to  fifteen. 

Keep  fifteen  groups  all  the  way 
through.  Each  succeeding  row  is  in- 
creased in  size  by  adding  beads  between 
1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  IS.  This  gives 
eleven  rows  of  seed  in  groups  of  two. 

On  the  twelfth  row  string  twenty  beads, 
three  seeds  with  one  bead  between  the 
two  points. 

Thirteenth  row :  Twenty  beads,  three 
seeds,  twenty  beads  through  points  of 
three  seeds  with  one  bead  between. 

Fourteenth  row :  Same. 

Fifteenth  row :  .  Fifty  beads  between 
groups  of  three  seeds  with  one  bead  be- 
tween. 

This  completes  the  cover.  Use  as  long 
needlefuls  of  thread  as  you  can  conven- 
iently. Hide  the  knots  in  beads  or  be- 
tween seeds.  Line  with  taffeta  silk  and 
make  the  draw-strings  of  ribbon.  No.  4. 

To  make  the  balls :  String  twelve 
seeds  through  bottom  and  tie  tightly. 
Run  thread  through  point  of  one  seed, 
string  points,  putting  a  new  seed  between 
each  point.  jMake 
three  rows  and 
draw  points  to- 
gether and  tie 
tightly.  String  fif- 
ty beads  as  leader 
to  bag.  Smaller 
balls  are  made  by 
having  two  rows 
of  seeds. 

Every-Day 
Foods  in 
New  Dress 

By 

Mary  Foster  Snider 

Asparagus- 
Omelet — Boil  two 
bundles  of  aspar- 
agus in  slightly 
salted  water,  when 
done  take  from 
the  water  and  cut 
the  tender  por- 
tions into  half-inch 
pieces.  Mix  them 
well  with  one 
cupful    of  finely 

chopped  cooked  chicken  or  veal ;  add  a 
generous  lump  of  butter,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  season.  Place  asparagus  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  where  it  will  keep 
hot.  Beat  six  eggs  thoroughly  and  add 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  a  pinch  of 
paprika  and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt.  j\Ielt 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  perfect- 
ly smooth  frying-pan,  pour  the  eggs  in, 
and  as  soon  as  the  edges  begin  to  set, 
turn  them  up  and  shake  the  pan  to  keep 
the  omelet  from  burning.  It  will  cook 
in  four  or  five  minutes.  When  done, 
spread  quickly  over  it  the  asparagus  and 
chicken,  fold  over  and  serve  at  once. 

Fried  Sausages — Boil  two  pounds  of 
sausages  in  water  to  cover  them  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  When  cooked  lift  them 
from  the  water,  drain  them  on  a  cloth 
and  prick  them  well  with  a  fork.  Beat 
three  eggs  thoroughly  with  one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  add  to  them 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  flour, 
salt  and  pepper  to  season,  a  sprig  of 
thyme  rubbed  very  fine  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  finely-chopped  parsley.  Mix  all 
well  together,  then  dip  each  sausage  into 
the  batter  until  thoroughly  coated  and 
fry  them  to  a  golden  brown  in  boiling 
lard  or  drippings.  Place  a  bed  of  hot 
mashed  potatoes  on  a  heated  dish,  ar- 
range the  sausages  neatly  over  it  and 
serve  with  tomato-sauce. 

Veal-Cutlets  and  Macaroni — Trim 
some  small  veal-cutlets  not  very  thin. 
Mix  together  bread-crumbs  and  grated 
cheese  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
cheese  to  three  of  the  crumbs.  Add  a 
leaf  of  thyme  finely  rubbed,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  finely-chopped  parsley  and  a  little 
salt  and  pepper.  Dip  the  cutlets  in  slight- 
ly-beaten egg,  then  in  the  crumb  and 
cheese  mixture,  and  repeat.  Fry  them 
in  the  usual  way,  being  careful  that  the 
fire  is  not  hot  enough  to  burn  them.  Boil 
as  much  macaroni  as  will  be  required  in 
slightly  salted  water  until  nearly  done, 
then  drain  it  and  put  it  over  the  fire 
again  with  milk  enough  to  cover.    Let  it 


Attractive  work-bag 
seeds  and 


simmer  until  perfectly  tender,  again 
drain  it,  put  it  in  another  stew-pan  with 
a  good  piece  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  a  tablespoonful  of  grated 
cheese  and  some  seasoning,  if  needed, 
and  shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  until  the 
mixture  is  thoroughly  hot  and  the  butter 
melted.  Turn  the  macaroni  out  in  the 
center  of  a  dish  and  arrange  the  veal- 
cutlets  around  it. 

Canned  Salmon  With  Tomato- Sauce 
— Cut  the  entire  top  off  a  tall  can  of 
salmon  in  order  to  remove  the  contents 
unbroken.  Then  cut  the  salmon  roll  into 
three  or  four  slices  and  lay  them  care- 
fully in  a  buttered  baking-dish.  Rub  the 
tops  of  the  slices  with  some  soft  butter, 
leaving  quite  a  thick  layer  of  it  over  the 
salmon ;  dust  with  salt  and  white  pepper 
and  a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
sprinkle  lightly  over  all  a  teaspoonful  of 
finely-chopped  parsley.  Bake  it  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  for  half  an  hour,  basting  it 
frequently  with  a  little  melted  butter. 
When  done  take  it  from  the  pan,  drain, 
lay  the  slices  in  a  heated  dish  and  pour 
a  hot  thick  tomato-sauce  over  them. 

New  Beefsteak  Recipe — Select  a  large, 
rather  thick,  and  tender  steak.  Dust  it 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  little  bits 
of  butter  all  over  it  an  inch  or  two  apart. 
Mash  some  potatoes  very  smoothly,  add 
a  little  milk  or  cream,  some  butter,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  season.  Spread  them 
in  a  thick  layer  over  the  steak.  Roll  up 
the  steak  tightly,  with  the  potatoes  in- 
side, and  fasten  the  ends  securely  with 
small  skewers.  Put  the  roll  in  a  baking- 
pan  with  a  large  cupful  of  rich  gravy  or 
stock  and  let  it  cook  slowly  until  very 
tender,  basting  it  frequently  with  the 
gravy  in  the  pan 
or  with  a  little 
melted  butter. 
Serve  in  a  border 
of  hot  mashed  po- 
tatoes and  garnish 
with  watercress. 

Bread  -  Pudding 
— Rub  the  crumbs 
of  a  stale  loaf  of 
bread  very  fine. 
Scald  a  pint  of 
milk  in  a  sauce- 
pan and  melt  in  it 
one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of 
white  sugar  and 
the  thin  yellow 
rind  of  a  lemon. 
When  the  milk  be- 
gins to  boil  strew 
the  bread-crumbs 
in  it  until  the  mix- 
ture is  like  thick 
porridge,  then  turn 
it  out  into  a  large 
bowl.  When  cold 
remove  the  lemon 
rind  and  stir  in 
one  by  one  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  mix  well ;  then  add  the  stiffly- 
whipped  whites  of  two  eggs,  half  a 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins  and  one  fourth 
of  a  cupful  of  candied  citron  cut  in  thin 
small  bits.  Have  a  plain  mold  well- 
buttered  and  bread-crumbed  all  over, 
pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  twenty  minutes. 
Whip  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff 
snow  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  mix  in  lightly  half  a 
cupful  of  blanched  almonds  cut  length- 
wise in  strips.  Turn  the  pudding  out 
carefully  on  a  glass  or  china  dish,  spread 
the  meringue  over  it  and  put  a  border  of 
rich  colored  preserved  fruit  around  the 
base. 

Utilizing  Cold  Meats 

Drilled  Veal — One  pint  of  cold  roast 
veal,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  English  mustard,  one 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one  table- 
spoonful of  some  good  meat  sauce,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper. 

!Melt  the  butter  in  skillet  and  when  hot 
add  the  parsley,  mustard,  onions  and 
vinegar.  Cook  three  minutes,  stirring 
well ;  add  the  sauce,  cayenne  and  the 
veal  cut  into  pieces  one  inch  long.  Cook 
until  meat  is  heated  through. 

Curry  of  Chicken — Cold  roast  chick- 
en, one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of 
curry-powder,  one  teasp_ponful  of  salt,  one 
saltspoonful  of  pepper  and  one  pint  of  milk. 

Put  the  onion  and  butter  in  the  pan 
and  cook  until  the  onions  are  a  light 
brown ;  add  the  flour,  curry-powder,  salt 
and  pepper.  Stir  until  smooth ;  add  the 
milk  gradually,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
the  chicken  cut  in  squares  or  slices. 
Cook  five  minutes  or  until  tlie  chicken 
is  heated  through. 


trimmed  with  melon 
glass  beads 
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BOOKS 

—  POR== 

GIRLS 


READ  THIS  LIST 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie  Mulock 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  

 Carroll 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  Andersen 

Arabian  Nights  

Aunt  Diana  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Averil  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Bad  Little  Hannah  L.  T.  Meade 

Bailiff's  Maid,  The  E.  Marlitt 

Bella's  Blue  Book  

Black  Beauty  Anna  Sewall 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds  Yonge 

Brownie  of  Sanford  Carrie  L.  May 

Bunch  of  Cherries  L.  T.  Meade 

Cuckoo  Clock  Mrs.  Molesworth 

Daddy's  Girl  L.  T.  Meade 

Deb  and  the  Duchess  L.  T.  ISIeade 

Dog  of  Flanders  Ouida 

Erl  Queen  N.  Von  Eschstruth 

Esther  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Faith  Cartney's  Girlhood  

 Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 

Four  Little  Mischiefs  Mulholland 

Frances  Kane's  Fortune  L.  T.  Meade 

Girls  and  I  Mrs.  Molesworth 

Girl  of  the  People,  A  L.  T.  Meade 

Girl  in  Ten  Thousand,  A  L.  T.  Meade 

Good  Luck  L.  T.  Meade 

Grimm's  Popular  Fairy  Tales 

Honorable  Miss,  The  L.  T.  Meade 

House  That  Grew  Molesworth 

Helen's  Babies  John  Habberton 

Jackanapes  Mrs.  Ewing 

Jarl's  Daughter  Mrs.  Burnett 

Leona  Mrs.  Molesworth 

Late  Miss  HoUingsford,  The.. ..Mulholland 

Little  Lame  Prince  Miss  Mulock 

Little  Susie  Stories.  Mrs.  Prentiss 

Merry  Girls  of  England  Meade 

Naughty  Miss  Bunny  Mulholland 

Next  Door  House  Molesworth 

Old,  Old  Fairy  Tales  Miss  Mulock 

Only  the  Governess  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Our  Bessie  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Out  of  Fashion  L.  T.  Meade 

Pilgrim's  Progress  Bunyan 

Polly,  A  New  Fashioned  Girl  Meade 

Princess  of  the  Moor  E.  Marlitt 

Queechy  Mrs.  Wetherell 

Rab  and  his  Friends;  Brown 

Robin  Redbreast  INIolesworth 

Ruth  Lovell  Carrie  L.  May 

School  Favorite  Mrs.  Meade 

Six  Little  Princesses  Prentiss 

Six  to  Sixteen  Mrs.  Ewing 

Stepping  Heavenward  Prentiss 

St.  Cuthbert's  Tower  Florence  Warden 

Sweet  Girl  Graduate  Mrs.  Meade 

Sylvia's  Burden  Carrie  L.  May 

Tales  from  Shakespeare  

 Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

Taming  a  Tomboy  Von  Rhoden 

Tanglewood  Tales  Hawthorne 

Those  Western  Girls  Florence  Warden 

Three  Bright  Girls  Armstrong 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  Carroll 

Rime  of  Roses  L.  T.  Meade 

"Us"  Molesworth 

Very  Odd  Girl,  A  Armstrong 

These  books,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
titles,  are  standard  works  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  girl.  The  printing  is  clear, 
on  good  paper,  and  the  cloth  bindings  are 
substantial  and  attractive. 

To  obtain  your  choice  of  any  one  of  these 
fine  books  for  girls,  send  us  only  three 
8-month  trial  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  at  25  cents  each.  We  will 
then  send  you,  postpaid,  any  book  from 
the  above  list  that  you  may  select.  Send 
all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Madison   Square  Patterns 

Designed  by  Miss  Gould 


SOME  of  the  very  smartest  of  the  new 
dresses  for  summer  this  year  are 
the  simplest  in  design.  What  is 
known  in  Paris  and  New  York  as  the 
peasant  type  of  gown  is  particularly 
fashionable  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  simple  to  make.  A  dress  of  this 
sort  is  illustrated  on  this  page. 


I    -  -  .    No.  1519       "•  . 

DO  YOU  need  a  new  skirt  or  two  to  add 
to  your  summer  wardrobe?  If  you 
do  and  you  are  planning  to  make  it  your- 
self, use  pattern  No.  1S28  illustrated  on 
this  page.  It  is  just  the  skirt  pattern 
y6U  need.  Its  price  is  but  ten  cents 
and  -  yet  from  it  you  can  make  two  en- 
tirely different  skirts  which  answer  two 
entirely  aifterent  needs.  For  instance,  if 
you  want  a  fancy  skirt  of  dimity  for  a 
summer  dress  or  one  of  crepe  or  foulard 
to  wear  with  lingerie  waists,  you  can 
cut  one  from  this  pattern  which  will 
make  just  the  prettiest  sort  of  skirt  for 
afternoons  and  evenings.  Of  course, 
this  skirt  should  be  cut  with  the  gath- 
ered flounce  and  the  drapery  should  be 
used.  Draped  skirts  are  the  most  fash- 
ionable this  season  for  dressy  occasions. 

No.  1519— Shirt- Waist  With  Side  Frill 
Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures 
No.  1534— Peasant  Waist 
Cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures 
No.  1535— Straight  Skirt  Gathered  at  Back 
Cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures 


■T^HE  tailored  waists  are  less  severe  than 
*■  they  were  last  season.  Many  of  them 
are  made  with  a  side  frill.  Generally, 
this  frill  is  white,  but  sometimes  it  is 
edged  with  a  bit  of  color.  A  pattern  for 
a  waist  of  this  sort  is  shown  in  No.  1519. 
Blouses  suggesting  the  sailor  style  are 
also  fashionable. 


No.  1535 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

THESE  are  the  patterns  that  are  right  in  fit,  right  in  style  and  right  in  price. 
For  every  design  pictured  on  this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for  ten 
cents.  If  you  are  preparing  your  summer  outfit,:  the  vvaist  and  skirt  designs 
illustrated  on  this  page  will  be  a  great"  help  to  \'OVi .  in  choosing  what  is  fash- 
ionable. Yet  at  the  same  time  these  designs  will  be  easy  for  the  home  dress- 
maker to  develop  into  good-fitting  clothes. 

We  have  a  liberal  offer  to  make  you  in  regard  to  these  patterns.  Here  it 
is :  We  will  give  one  Madison  Square  pattern  if  you  send  us  only  one  new 
subscription  to  B'arm  and  Fireside  for  eight  months  at  the  special  price  of 
twenty-five  cents.  The  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  not  now  a  sub- 
scriber to  Farm  and  Fireside.  This  offer  holds  good  up  to  July  1st.  Send 
orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Follow  these  directions  when  ordering  patterns :  For  ladies'  waists,  give 
bust  measure  in  inches ;  for  skirt,  give  waist  measure  in  inches ;  for  misses' 
and  children,  give  age.  Don't  fail  to  mention  the  number  of  the  pattern  you 
desire.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Madison  Square  patterns  is  the  originality  of 
their  designs — up  to  the  moment  in  style,  but  never  extreme. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  new  pattern  catalogue  of  Madison  Square  pat- 
terns, you  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  send  for  it.  The  price  of  this  cata- 
logue is  ten  cents.    Order  catalogue  from  the  Pattern  Department. 


No.  1517 

Then  if  you  want  a  tailored  skirt  of 
linen  or  some  woolen  material  and 
will  cut  it  from  this  same  pattern, :-Hi5i)s{4^ 
out  the  drapery,  you  can  have  onet^.ljat 
is  not  only  very  smart  and  tailor  made, 
but  one  that  represents  the  newest,, of 
this  season's  designs.  It  has  a  plain:  up,r 
per  portion  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
skirt  plaited  in  groups  and  it  is  these 
two  features ,  which  stamp  a  skirt  as  this 
year's  model.  This  is  a  good  pattern, 
too,  for  making  over  a  last  year's  skirt, 
for  the  underskirt  of  the  draped  model 
can  be  of  some  plain  material,  with  the 
overskirt  in  a  fancy  design,  and  the  tail- 
ored skirt  can  have  a  plain  top  with  the 
lower   portion   of    some   striped  fabric. 

No.  1517— Plaited  Waist  With  Rever  Collar 
Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  ineasures 

No.  1526 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist 
measures.  Length  of  skirt  all  around,  42  inches. 
Material  required  for  skirt  without  drapery,  26  inch 
waist  measure,  seven  and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material.  Material  required  for  skirt  with 
drapery,  26  inch  waist  measure,  eleven  and  three 
fourths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material 


There  is  nothing 
more  practical  made 
than  a  Madison 
Square  pattern.  If 
you  are  in  doubt 
about  this,  just  try 
one  of  these  pat- 
terns. They  are 
perfect  in  their 
grade,  each  piece  is 
lettered  and  they  are 
most  simple  to  use. 


It  is  economy  to 
use  Madison  Square 
patterns.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sets 
of  patterns,  the  price 
of  each  pattern  is 
always  ten  cents. 
Send  orders  to  the 
Pattern  Department, 
Feirm  and  Fireside, 
1 1  East  24th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIN  SALLY 


The   S  tory  o  f  Will  ow  Brook 


HE  boy  with  a  dinner-pail  sat 
on  the  end  of  a  little  rustic 
bridge,     dangling     his  bare 
feet  over  the  cool  water  and  listen- 
ing to  the  pleasant  murmur  of  the 
stream. 

Above  and  about  him  was  a 
canopy  of  willow  and  alder  bushes, 
and  beneath  was  a  deep  trout- 
haunted  pool.  An  occasional  sunbeam  pierced  the 
green  coverlet  of  alder  and  willow  and  fell  upon  the 
rippling,  dimpling  water.  Where  it  slanted  down  through 
the  green  it  was  a  pencil  of  gold,  but  where  it  touched 
the  water  it  broke  into  many  rainbow  hues. 

A  dragon-fly  with  jeweled  eyes  and  iridescent  wings 
hummed  viciously  through,  under  the  bridge,  causing  the 
boy  to  draw  up  his  feet  quickly.  He  had  a  horror  of 
dragon-flies,  because  he  shared  with  other  small  boys  of  his 
age  that  queer  superstition  about  the  dragon-fly  sewing 
up  the  ears  of  those  who   angered  or  molested  him. 

A  wood-thrush  perched  in  the  alders  almost  within 
hand's  reach  and  poured  forth  a  wonderful  song. 
Further  down  the  stream  a  catbird  mimicked  the  song 
exactly  and  then  squawked  derisively. 

As  the  boy  sat  upon  the  bridge  leaning  against  the 
post  at  one  end,  his  cap  on  the  planks  beside  him,  with 
the  sweet  smell  of  fern  and  flag  and  pungent  willow  in 
his  nostrils,  the  spirit  of  the  waters  touched  his  ears 
with  a  magic  reed  and  he  heard  new  tones  in  the  song 
of  the  stream  and  at  last  understood  its  gurgling  and 
prattling  as  he  never  had  before.  At  first  he  only  un- 
derstood a  part  of  what  the  rivulet  was  saying,  but 
finally  his  heart  was  opened  and  the  language  of  the 
waters  was  made  plain. 

"I  am  Willow  Brook,"  the  little  stream  began,  "and  I 
am  older  than  you  can  possibly  imagine.  Many  a 
stream  goes  dry  and  is  lost  because  the  timber  is  cut 
off  near  its  source,  or  the  land  is  drained,  but  very 
few  new  streams  are  formed.  So  the  streams  are  older 
than  anything  made  by  man,  older  than  the  oldest  trees 
that  have  stood  for  centuries  and  almost  as  old  as  the 
wrinkled  hills. 

"If  you  would  get  some  idea  of  how  old  I  am,  just 
follow  me  back  by  a  score  of  bridges  and  as  many 
meadows,  by  half  a  dozen  mill-ponds  and  as  many 
water-wheels,  through  deep  forests  and  over  jagged 
cliJfs,  to  the  place  of  my  beginning,  which  is  far  up  on 
a  jrnountain-side. 

jThere  you  will  find  a  seam  in  the  solid  rock  from 
wlfich  gush  the  living  waters.  A  foot  or  two  below  is 
a  basin  holding  several  gallons  of  water. 

"At  the  time  when  some  upheaval,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  frost,  broke  the  rock  open   and  I  gushed  forth, 
there  was  no  basin  to  hold  my  pure  stream.    I  made 
the  basin  with  my  own  gentle  lapping.     If  you  were 
to  pour  water  upon  a  rock  for  your  entire  lifetime,  you 
probably  could  not  see  that  you  had  worn  away  the  rock, 
bu;^  I,  with  my  gentle  lapping,  have  made  this  deep  broad 
basin.     I  do  not  measure  time  in  years  and  so  do  not 
know  how  long  ago  the  rock  opened  and  I  began  work 
upon  the  basin,  but  manj'  times  the  forest  about  me  has 
fallen  beneath  the  tooth  of  time  while  I  worked  away  at 
my  task.    Long,  long  before  the  white  man  ever  set  foot 
upon  this   continent  the  red  man  used  to  come  to  my 
basin  to  drink. 

"In  those  days  I  was  called  the  'fount  of  healing.' 
There  were  many  substances  in  the  rock  from  which  I 
sprung  that  had  medicinal  qualities,  such  as  sulphur  and 
iron,  which  purify  and  renew  the  blood.  Some  of  these 
qualities  I  have  lost,  as  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  are 
nearly  all  washed  from  the  rock,  but  I  am  still  the  living 
water  full  of  sweet,  healing  qualities. 

"In  those  old  days  when  the  ancient  forest  was  un- 
broken, and  primeval  wilderness  and  grandeur  were  about 
me,  the  doe  led  her  little  dappled  fawn  to  the  bank  and 
drank  of  me.  The  woodcock  and  the  jacksnipe  reared 
their  young  upon  my  bank  and  bored  for  worms  in  the 
loam  that  I  cast  up.  The  wood-duck  led  forth  her  fledg- 
lings to  my  bosom  and  was  not  afraid. 

"Often  the  red  man  came  to  my  deep  pools  for  fish  and 
J  gave  him  plenty,  for  then  the  streams  swarmed  with 
fish.  In  those  sweet  old  days  I  was  wild  and  free,  for  I  had 
not  been  dammed  and  harnessed  to  do  the  work  of  men. 


By   Clarence  Hawkes 


"How  well  I  remember  the  first  dam  that  checked  my 
course  and  how  I  have  drudged  ever  since  at  that  hateful 
mill.  One  day  the  new  pale-faced  man  who  was  a 
stranger  in  the  great  woods  came  to  my  banks  and  began 
felling  trees  at  the  lower  end  of  a  little  valley,  and  al- 
most before  I  had  guessed  their  design  they  had  entirely 
checked  my  course.  How  angry  I  was  to  be  stopped  in 
this  way.  I  knew  that  many  pools  and  waterfalls  below 
would  dry  up  if  I  tarried,  but  work  away  as  I  would,  I 
could  find  no  escape  through  this  wall  that  men  had 
placed  in  my  way. 

"At  first  I  sought  to  go  under  the  dam  or  through  some 
of  the  many  small  cracks  that  had  been  left  in  the  struc- 
ture. But  there  was  no  passage  under  the  strong  dam, 
and  the  holes  were  soon  filled  with  wash  from  the  stream 
and  I  was  left  fretting  in  confinement. 

"Then  I  sought  to  go  around  the  ends  of  the  dam,  but 
man  had  builded  it  long  and  strong,  and  as  it  is  one  of 


"As  the  boy  sat  upon  the  bridge  he  heard  new  tones 
in  the  song-  of  the  stream" 

the  laws  of  my  being  that  I  cannot  flow  up  hill,  I  soon 
found  that  I  could  not  go  around,  so  I  set  back  up  stream, 
making  a  broad  deep  pool  and  abiding  my  time.  If  I 
was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  this  artifice  now,  I 
might  be  later  on.  But  the  surface  of  the  pond  near  the 
dam  was  covered  with  froth,  for  I  foamed  and  fretted  at 
being  held.  I  had  never  before  been  checked  so  effectively. 

"Finally,  after  about  a  week,  I  had  filled  the  dam  full 
to  the  top  and  I  knew  that  my  liberty  was  near  at  hand. 
So  one  morning,  without  as  much  as  saying  by  your  leave, 
I  tumbled  over  the  dam  with  a  great  roar  and  went  laugh- 
ing on  my  way. 

"How  glad  the  pools  and  the  meadows  below  were  to 
see  me.  They  had  thought  I  had  lost  my  way  and  were 
nearly  dried  up  with  grief.  The  meadows  had  lost  their 
greenness  and  freshness,  and  many  of  the  shallow  pools 
were  nearly  dry.  The  fish  had  fared  hard,  and  some  of 
my  choice  clumps  of  lily-pads  were  dead.  But  everything 
took  on  a  new  beauty  when  I  appeared  and  this  helped 
me  to  realize  how  important  I  was  after  all.  But  not 
all  of  my  water  escaped  over  the  top  of  the  dam,  for 
man  had  fashioned  a  long  dark  tunnel  underground  and 
part  of  my  flow  went  through  that. 

"At  the  end  of  this  tunnel  was  a  queer  round  box,  into 
which  I  rushed,  making  it  go  around  and  around,  but  I 
finally  escaped,  all  white  and  foaming  with  anger. 

"Sometimes  the  passage  leading  to  the  tunnel  was  shut, 
but  much  of  the  time  it  was  open. 


"When  I  rushed  into  this  queer  box  and  sent  it  spin- 
ning around  and  around,  it  turned  other  round  things, 
and  there  was  a  great  humming  and  roaring  in  the  house 
above. 

"Finally  I  understood  what  an  important  work  I  was 
doing  in  this  mill,  which  ground  the  grist  for  many  miles 
around,  then  I  was  glad  that  I  could  help.  Some  days 
I  was  obliged  to  turn  the  wheels  all  day  long,  but  it 
m.ade  many  people  glad. 

"This  was  the  first  of  a  dozen  dams  that  were  built 
upon  my  course  and  finally  I  was  made  to  do  many  kinds 
of  work.  I  not  only  ground  corn  and  wheat,  but  sawed 
logs  and  turned  the  loom  that  made  cloth  to  keep  men 
and  women  warm.  Mine  has  been  a  useful  life,  ever 
since  the  rock  was  cleft  and  I  spouted  forth  into  the 
light  of  day. 

"After  the  white  man  came,  the  red  man,  the  deer  and 
the  great  moose  soon  ceased  to  frequent  my  banks. 

"Also  the  geese  and  ducks  became  less  numerous  upon 
my  banks.  But  I  still  possess  much  that  is  interesting 
to  one  who  loves  the  sound  of  running  water,  and  the 
fragrance  of  sweet  flag  and  water-lilies. 

"Every  autumn  the  speckled  trout  swims  far  up  my 
winding  way  to  my  many  branches  to  spawn.  The 
male  trout  scoops  out  a  hole  where  the  female  lays  her 
eggs.  Then  they  are  covered  up  and  left  to  hatch, 
when  the  spring  sun  shall  warm  the  water  sufficiently. 

"In  the  springtime  I  am  the  nursery  of  many  kinds 
of  spawn.  The  trout  and  the  red  fin,  the  dace  and 
the  bullhead.  The  great  green  bullfrog  and  the  lizard 
and  many  small  crustaceans  are  all  cradled  in  my 
current. 

"Each  mossy  stone  and  each  sandy  shallow  is  a 
hatchery.  Then  all  my  sparkling  current  teems  with 
life,  while  the  rich  larva,  shining  like  gold,  feed  all 
lower  forms  of  life. 

"In  the  springtime  the  cowslip  unfolds  her  chalice 
of  gold  above  me,  and  the  sweet  flag  and  the  cattail 
again  put  on  their  green.  Then  water  grasses  and 
willows  blossom,  and  my  banks  are  fragrant  and  sweet 
with  the  glad  new  life. 

"Late  in  June  the  water-lily  unfolds  its  spotless  in- 
nocence and  makes  fragrant  my  deep  pools.  Then  the 
wood-duck,  the  sandpiper,  the  woodcock  and  the  bit- 
tern lead  forth  their  young,  and  my  banks  are  a  nur- 
sery for  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

"Little  children,  too,  love  to  sport  in  my  shallows 
and  catch  shiners  and  pollywogs.  Men  and  boys  seek 
me  and  dangle  their  lines  in  my  depths,  angling 
for  my  speckled  trout,  and  the  whole  countryside 
for  many  miles  around  is  glad  because  they  know 
Willow  Brook. 

"Many  a  great  lesson  of  life  I  teach,  if  men  would 
only  heed  my  teachings. 

"I  teach  the  lesson  of  purity  and  cleanliness  as  no 
other  thing  in  Nature  does.  To-day  you  may  fill  me 
with  unclean  things,  but  to-morrow  I  will  run  as  sweet 
and  clean  as  ever.  No  matter  how  bright  the  stars 
are,  they  can  always  find  their  reflection  in  my  bosom. 
I  teach  the  lesson  of  industry,  for  I  am  never  idle. 
I  turn  the  mill  that  feeds  the  world.  I  water  the 
meadow  and  enrich  the  barren  places  of  earth.  I  lathe 
and  feed  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees  and  make  my 
world  fresh  and  glad. 

"I  never  go  backward  as  men  often  do,  but  my  motto  is 
always  onward,  toward  deeper  and  broader  things.  I  am 
always  stronger  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  being  lost  or  forgotten,  even 
though  I  mingle  with  larger  streams  and  am  seemingly 
lost.  My  water-drops  are  still  there  doing  their  little 
part.  Even  though  I  at  last  mingle  with  the  great  ocean, 
with  the  current  of  a  thousand  streams,  yet  will  I  return 
to  the  cloud  and  sing  through  the  meadow  again.  Again 
shall  the  cowslip  and  the  lily  open  their  hearts  at  my 
touch  and  the  meadow  be  glad  at  my  coming. 

"I  cannot  linger  for  long  even  under  this  rustic  old 
bridge,  where  the  willow  and  the  alder  greet  me  and  all 
whisper  for  me  to  stay.  , 

"But  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

'But  I  go  on  forever." 


The  Letter-Box 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  received  your  letter  and  my 
pin  a  few  days  ago,  and,  oh,  Cousin  Sally,  I  am  so  proud 
of  my  pin.  I  am  going  to  try  just  as  hard  as  I  can  to  do 
as  you  said  in  your  letter. 

There  are  not  many  boys  and  girls  around  my  neighbor- 
hood who  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  I  am 
going  to  try  and  get  some  of  them  to  join  "Cousin  Sally's 
Club." 

I  live  about  six  miles  from  Salem  and  on  a  little  river 
named  "Pudding  River." 

Our  school's  name  is  "Middle  Grove." 

Well,  Cousin  Sally,  I  will  close.  I  thank  you  again  for 
my  pin  and  wish  you  and  our  club  success.  I  am,  as 
ever,  your  loving  cousin.  Daphne  Herndon, 

Box  107,  Route  7,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Dearest  Cousin  Sally  : — I  am  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  the  club  and  want  to  be  a  member.  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  send  me  a  club  button.  Aren't  there  a  lot 
of  cousins !  I  wish  I  could  see  them  all.  .Hoping  that 
the  club  will  succeed,  I  will  close  my  letter  with  lots  of 
love  to  you.  Alma  Lataille,  Age  Thirteen, 

Box  167,  Maplesville,  Rhode  Island. 


Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  am  so  happy  abouj  our  club 
and  am  most  anxious  to  become  a  member.  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  see  the  button  and  find  out  what  the  motto  is.  I 
hope  we  may  have  continued  success  and  that  we  may 
soon  have  another  page.  Mama  says  that  she  thinks  we 
are  progressing  splendidly.  I  will  always  wear  my  little 
button  and  be  proud  of  it.  Inclosed  please  find  five  cents 
in  stamps  for  the  lovely  little  button.  I  will  wait  eagerly 
for  an  answer  from  you.    Your  loving  cousin, 

Genevieve  Luckett,  Age  Thirteen, 

Ponca,  Oklahoma. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  was  somewhat  surprised,  yet 
delighted,  to  know  that  my  sketch  had  won  a  prize.  In 
selecting  it,  you  could  not  have  pleased  me  better,  for 
I  am  a  voracious  reader,  and  the  story  in  the  book  is  a 
good  one.    With  many  thanks,  your  loving  cousin, 

^Margaret  V.  E.  Langston, 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  :• — I  have  read  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  two  years  and  would  not  be  without  it  for  anything. 
I  just  love  to  read  the  Young  Folks'  Department.  All  'of 
the  stories  are  fine.  I  live  in  a  little  village  called 
Ticonderoga.    It  is  a  very  pretty  place.    At  the  back  of 


our  house  there  is  a  river  and  it  has  a  lovely  waterfall. 
The  waterfall  is  just  above  our  house  and  it  makes  a 
fine  roaring  noise  as  it  dashes  down  over  the  rocks. 
With  love  to  all  the  cousins,  I  am 

Affectionately,      Reta  Bosley.  Age  Fourteen, 

Ticonderoga,  New  York. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  received  the  button  and  letter. 
I  certainly  am  delighted  with  the  button.  I  think  the  club 
motto  is  splendid.  I  am  trying  to  be  a  loyal  member. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  button.  I  would  like  to 
exchange  post-cards  with  some  of  the  club-members  and 
cousins.  Margaret  Burkholder, 

R.  R.  No.  12,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Cousin  Sally's  Club 

1AM  glad  to  see  that  so  many  boys  and  girls  have  joined 
Cousin  Sally's  Club.  The  button  of  membership  costs 
but  five  cents  and  with  it  you  will  receive  a  long  letter 
from  me,  telling  you  the  club's  motto  and  what  you  must 
do  to  become  a  loyal  member.  In  writing,  state  your 
age,  as  '  the  club  is  only  for'  boys  and  girls  who  are 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  under.  Address  Cousin  Sally's 
Club,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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est  Pony  Contest 


This  Beautiful  Pony 
Will  Be  Given  Away 
To  Some  Boy  or  Girl 


This  is  "Fuzzy" 
He  is  to  be  Given  Away 
On  July  30th  by  Farm 
and  Fireside 


Do  you  want  this  pony?  His  name  is  Fuzzy  and  he 
is  to  be  given  away  by  Farm  AND  Fireside  on  July  30th 
to  some  lucky  boy  or  girl.  The  winner  of  Fuzzy  will 
also  receive  Fuzzy's  handsome  cart  and  harness  which 
is  shown  in  the  picture  below.  You've  got  the  finest 
chance  in  the  world  to  win  Fuzzy  if  you  will  do  a  favor 
for  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Fuzzy  is  the  most  beautiful  pony  you  ever  saw.  He 
has  a  long  soft  mane  and  tail,  and  kindly  eyes.  He  can 
travel  almost  as  fast  as  a  horse,  and  yet  he  is  as  gentle 
as  a  kitten.    And  my,  how  he  loves  children. 

Fuzzy,  with  his  cart  and  harness,  make  the  snappiest, 
handsomest  pony  outfit  in  the  land.  He  would  take  the 
blue  ribbon  at  many  a  fair.  Wouldn't  you  be  proud  to 
own  Fuzzy  and  to  take  your  friends  for  a  drive.  You 
can  own  him  this  very  summer  if  you  get  started  right 
away  and  hustle  enough. 

You  Can  Be  a  Winner! 

because  absolutely  every  Enrolled  Contestant'will  get  a  valuable  prize.  Just  think,  as  soon  as  you  become  an  Enrolled 
Contestant  you  are  sure  of  a  prize — absolutely  sure — we  guarantee  that.  Thousands  of  dollars  in  ponies,  prizes  and 
rewards  will  be  divided  among  our  boys  and  girls.  The  prizes  includefFuzzy  and  two  other  beautiful  blue  ribbon  <'„. 
Shetland  ponies,  with  their  outfits  complete,  and  three  magnificent  $600  pianos.  In  addition,  the  Pony  Man  will 
give  away  one  hundred  Grand  Prizes,  including  bicycles,  guns,  sewing-machines,  cameras,  talking-machines,  and 
almost  everything  else  that  you  could  wish  for.  Farm  AND  Fireside  guarantees  that  everybody  who  takes  part  in 
this  contest  will  be  fully  rewarded  for  all  time  spent.     You  can't  lose.     You  are  sure  to  win  one  of  these  prizes:  1, 

Three  Beautiful  Shetland  Ponies 
Three  $600  Harrington  Pianos 
100  Magnificent  Grand  Prizes 
A  Prize  For  Every  Enrolled  Contestant 

All  you  have  to  do  to  win  Fuzzy  is  to  get  enough  friends  to  subscribe  to  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE.  That  should  be 
very  easy  because  FARM  AND  FiRESIDE  is  the  best  farm  journal  published,  and  because  all  your  friends  will  want  to 
help  you.  We  want  every  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  family  to  be  represented  in  this  great  contest.  We  guarantee  a 
square  deal  to  every  one  who  takes  part  in  it.  To  begin  with,  we  will  allow  a  cash  commission  on  every  subscrip- 
tion in  addition  to  the  ponies  and  all  other  prizes. 

Write  to  The  Pony  Man  To-Day 

The  important  thing  to-do  to-day  is  to  write  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day  to 
save  you  a  place  for  Fuzzy.    He  will  at  once  send  you,  free,  a  lot  of 
pictures  of  Fuzzy  and  the  other  ponies,  pictures  of  the  pianos  and 
grand  prizes  and  will  tell  you  just  how  to  win  Fuzzy.    He  will  send 
you  a  lot  of  other  valuable  material,  too.  Write  to-day.   It  won't 
cost  '   'U  a  cent.  Yours  for  Fuzzy, 

T 

p.  S. — If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize  right  away,  you 
won't  wait  till  you  hear  from  the  Pony  Man,  but  you 
will  start  right  out  to-day  and  get  10  people  each  to 
give  you  25  cents  for  an  8-month  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.    Then  you  will  be  a  prize  ^.c, 
winner  sure.   Keep  five  cents  out  of  each  25  cents 
you  get  for  yourself,  and  send  the  rest  to  the  -Xl^ 
Pony  Man.    Send  your  letter  to 

Pony  Man,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


"Fuzzy"  With  His  Cart  and  Harness 


inside  the  jar 
and  the 

patent 
porcelain 
dasher 

You  can  make 

— whipped  cream  in  20 

seconds 
— mayonnaise  dressing 

in  30  seconds 
— butter  in  1  minute 
—ice  cream,  icings,  souffle, 
light  batter — in  a  few  turns 
of  the  handle. 

The  Turn-A-Minit  chum  is  more 
sanitary  and  hygienic  than  the  old- 
fashioned  chums  and  it  saves  you 
pi'ecious  time  by  the  one  minute  speed. 

This  is  no  exaggeration — you  can 
make  butter  in  one  minute,  absolutely. 

The  Turn-A-Minit  chum  is  more 
easily  taken  care  of  than  any  other 
churn  on  the  market. 

The  Turn-A-Minit  churn  is  practi- 
cal. Gallon  size,  with  porcelain  jar, 
$7.50.  Quart  size,  with  glass  jar, 
$2.50.  Dairy  thermometer  furn- 
ished free  with  either  churn. 

Attractive  terms  to  agents 

Send  a  postal  for  descriptive  booklet. 
THE  TURN-A-MINIT  CHURN  CO. 

282  A  Metropolitan  Tower       New  York  City 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

Handsome,  cheaper  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St..  Kokomo,  Ind. 


llOE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteriee. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
BOX41 4  Winchester.  Ini 


FRESH  AT  NIGHT 
if  One  Uses  the  Right  Kind  of  Food 


If  by  proper  selection  of  food  one  can 
feel  strong  and  fresh  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  work,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  the 
kind  of  food  that  will  produce  this  result. 

A  school  teacher  out  in  Kans.  says 
in  this  connection  : 

"I  commenced  the  use  of  Grape-Ntits 
food  live  months  ago.  At  that  time  my 
health  was  so  poor  that  I  thought  I 
would  have  to  give  up  my  work  alto- 
gether. I  was  rapidly  losing  in  weight, 
had  little  appetite,  was  nervous  and 
sleepless,  and  experienced,  almost  con- 
stantly, a  feeling  of  exhaustion. 

"I  tried  various  remedies  without  good 
results  ;  then  I  determined  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  my  food,  and  have 
learned  something  of  the  properties  of 
Grape-Nuts  for  rebuilding  the  brain 
and  nerves. 

"I  commenced  using  Grape-Nuts  and 
have  since  made  a  constant  and  rapid 
improvement  in  health,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  this  time  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  most  strenuous  and  exacting  work. 

"I  have  gained  twelve  pounds  in  v/eight 

■  and  have  a  good  appetite,  my'  nerves 
are  steady  and  I  sleep  sound.  I  have 
such  strength  and  reserve  force  that  I 
feel  almost  as  strong  and  fresh  at  the 
close  of  a  day's  work  as  at  the  begin- 

■  ning. 

"Before  using  Grape-Nuts  I  v/as  trou- 
bled much  with  weak  eyes  but  as  my  vi- 
tality increased  the  eyes  became  stronger. 

"I  never  heard  of  food  as  nutritious 
and  economical  as  Grape-Nuts." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest 


The  Intrusion  of  Peggy 

[CONTINUliD    FROM    PAGE  18] 

Kneeling  beside  the  bed,  she  began  to 
sing  a  foolish  little  song  that  was  all 
about  Arcady — its  soft,  low  winds;  its 
merry  leaves ;  its  happy,  foolish  lovers. 

The  restless  hands  ceased  their  pluck- 
ing. The  fisherman  listened  or  seemed 
to  listen.  With  a  swift  flash  of  intuition 
the  girl  slipped  her  arm  under  the  fish- 
erman and  held  him,  still  singing,  his 
hand  clasped  in  hers. 

When  he  grew  quiet,  the  doctor,  his 
hand  on  the  patient's  wrist,  met  the  girl's 
troubled  eyes,  a  smile  in  his  own.  "Can 
you  keep  it  up  a  little  longer?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

She  sang  it  all  over  again — the  foolish, 
lilting  little  song.  "Can  you  keep  it 
up  a  little  longer?"  the  doctor  asked 
again. 

For  a  time  of  which  she  had  no  reck- 
oning she  held  him  thus.  The  first  sleepy 
twitter  of  birds  broke  on  the  warm  still 
darkness  that  presaged  the  da:.'.  The 
dawn  poured  in ;  the  day  broadened. 
Over  the  ramparts  of  the  hills  the  sun- 
rise trembled. 

The  doctor  slipped  his  patient's  head 
back  on  the  pillow  and  the  girl  rose  to 
her  feet  swaying  from  utter  weariness. 
She  looked  into  the  doctor's  eyes.  In  the 
joyous  morning  light  both  young  faces 
were  strained  and  haggard.  The  fisher- 
man opened  his  eyes.  They  wandered 
about  the  bare  little  room  and  came  back 
to  fasten  in  wonderment  upon  old  Martha 
at  his  bedside 

"I  thought — that  is,  I — I  dreamed," 
weakly. 

"It  warn't  no  dream,"  soothed  Mar- 
tha. "Miss  Peggy  has  cert'nly  stood  by 
ye — her  an'  thet  young  doctor  feller. 
Sometimes  the  young  doctor  feller  got 
jest  plumb  out  o'  heart  with  ye,  but  Miss 
Peggy's  jest  twisted  them  pretty  ban's  o' 
hern  an'  sed  you  wuz  wuth  savin',  an' 
then  he'd  go  to  work  agin  on  ye." 

The  girl's  entrance  checked  the  old 
woman's  volubleness.  In  her  pink  gown 
and  with  her  gold-brown  braids  hanging 
down  her  back  she  looked  very,  very 
young  and  very  beautiful. 

"Little  maid,"  the  fisherman  said  weak- 
ly, "1  tried  to  get  that  flower  for  you, 
but  1  wasn't  as  active  as  Paris — " 

But  the  girl  had  dropped  down  by  his 
bedside,  her  bright  head  pillowed  on  her 
arms.  She  was  sobbing  wildly.  "Oh,  I 
hate  the  crimson  laurel.  I  was  wicked, 
wicked  with  my  silly,  flirtatious  ways, 
and  I  nearly  killed  you." 

Old  Martha  got  up  from  her  chair. 
"She  nearly  killed  ye,  she  says,  an'  Tin 
sure  I  don't  know  how.  But  ef  she  did, 
she'll  pay  fer  hit.  Her  mar  sent  fer  her 
an'  she  wouldn't  leave  ye,  an'  I  reckon 
fer  her  disobedience  she'll  winter  in  these 
mountains  with  me.  Ef  ye  could  recon- 
cile the  pore  chile's  hard-hearted  mar  ter 
thet  young  feller  she  left — "  Martha 
moved  from  the  room  with  slow  dignity. 

The  fisherman  drew  the  gold-brown 
head  into  the  shelter  of  his  arm.  "Little 
maid,"  he  said  and  no  one  had  ever 
heard  his  voice  so  solemn  and  so  sweet, 
"I  tried  not  to  believe  in  that  beautiful 
house  of  marriage  you  told  me  about — 
that  beautiful  house  that  only  two  can 
build.  I  ran  away  pretending  that  I 
didn't  believe.  But  something — some- 
thing strong  like  big  pushing  hands  on 
my  shoulders  brought  me  back." 

The  girl  lifted  her  head;  the  wonder 
in  her  eyes  grew  and  grew. 

"Little  maid,  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
bring  back  happiness  to  you.  I  hoped — 
but  never  mind  about  my  hopes.  The 
old  woman  said — and  you  said — if," 
floundering  weakly-  under  the  gaze  of  her 
eyes,  "1  could  bring  him — if  he  were 
here  beside  you — " 

"He — he — oh,  he  is,"  sobbed  the  little 
maid. 

A  Love  Call 

THAT  bird  on  the  bough  above  you 
Is  singing,  "I  love  you !  I  love  you !" 
He    sings    this    song    to  '  his  brown- 
winged  mate. 
And   we   for   her   low-voiced  answer 
wait. 

But  I,  Vv'hile  we  wait  in  the  twilight  here. 
Would    echo   the  bird's   note   to  your 
ear. 

I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  Yes,  love  you  I 
Oh,  answer  me.  Sweet,  as  the  brown 
birds  do. 

I  know,  as  they,  of  a  low-roofed  nest 
Whose  door  will  swing  to  a  heart's  be- 
hest. 

Its  rooms  are  few,  but  the  sun  shines 
there 

And  a  clinging  vine  makes  the  door- 
way fair. 

Who  knows  but  the  bird  that  is  singing 
here 

May  lead  his  mate  to  that  door  a-near ! 
Oh,  answer  me.  Love,  as  the  brown 
birds  do. 

For  that  door  swings  wide  as  I  call 
for  you ! 

Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1910 


Prosperity  Always  Follows 
Good  Judgment! 

CIXTY  per  cent  of  the  up-keep  cost  of  buildings  is  too  often 
chargeable  to  the  roof.  Roof  renewals,  roof  repairs,  and 
inside  damage  cost  money.  If  you  want  the  best  value,  put  your 
money  into  the  Rex  Flintkote  Quality  and  not  into  up-keep. 

REX  FLINTKOTE  ROOFING 

on  a  building  means  Good  Judgment  2.nA  Prosperity;  your  build- 
ings in  good  condition,  and  expense  of  up-keep  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Over  seventy  years  of  business  experience  is  be- 
hind every  roll.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it  in  our  large,  new 
book,  "  The  Roof."    We  have  reserved  a  copy  ior  you. 


FOUNDED 
1637 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 
24  India  St^   Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Have  you  a  keepsake  watch 
that  isn     keeping  time  ? 


Have  you,  stored  away  somewhere,  an  old  heirloom 
watch  that  isn't  giving  any  practical  service?  You  can 
have  it  made  into  a  modern  timekeeper,  without  destroy- 
ing its  individuality  or  character. 

We  can  make  an  old  key-wind  hunting  case  con- 
tain a  modern,  stem-wind,  open-face  movement  without 
destroying  the  individuality  of  the  old  watch.  Our 
charges  for  such  service  are  very  moderate. 

If  you  have  a  watch  in  which  you  would  like  any 
changes  made,  write  us  a  description  of  same.  Each 
inquiry  will  be  answered  by  a  personal  letter. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  eanh  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  TfflRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $595o 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  June  10,  1910 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 


I HAVE  lost  my  copy  of  the  old  Independent  Fifth  Reader.    I  wish  I  had  it 
now.    There  is  in  it  a  poem — I  think  it  is  one  of  Bryant's — about  tree-plant- 
ing.   One  line  of  it  has  clung  to  memory  since  the  time  when  I  read  it  in 
class — in  District  Number  Nine,  Colfax  Township,  Grundy  County,  Iowa. 

If  the  teacher  of  that  school — blessings  on  her  work — will  look  over  the  old 
registers,  she  will  find  niy  name  the  winter  I  read  in  the  Independent  Fifth — I 
am  not  going  to  tell  how  long  ago,  but  a  lot  of  teachers 
have  come  and  gone  in  that  district  since. 

But  about  tree-planting.    The  line  I  have  never  for- 
gotten is  this:    "He  who  plants  a  tree,  plants  a  hope." 

I  have  just  finished  planting  two  thousand  hopes  in 
the  form  of  apple-trees.  No,  not  in  Iowa — W  est  \'irginia. 
It's  different  farming  from  everything  I  have  been  used 
to.  In  Colfax  Township  we  used  to  think  any  field  with 
two  or  three  ci  those  old  granite  boulders  in  it  pretty 
stony.  In  the  nc  v  farm  are  fields  with  plenty  of  stone 
for  fencing  purposes.  Soir.e  places  it  was  hard  to  find 
shovel-room  when  digging  the  holes  for  the  apple-trees  or 
dirt  to  fill  them  with  when  dug. 

And  yet  the  two  thousand  hopes  planted  are  stronger 
and  brighter  than  if  set  out  in  the  black  glacial  drift  of 
Iowa.  Not  that  apples  can't  be  grown  in  Iowa,  for  they 
can  be,  and  are;  but  Iowa  isn't  the  place  where  an  apple- 
tree  takes  off  its  hat  and  sits  down  for  seventy-five  years 
and  makes  itself  at  home.  And  that  is  what  it  will  do  in 
Morgan  County,  West  Virginia. 

I  am  printing  below  a  picture  of  the  orchard  as  we 
we-re  setting  out  the  trees.  It  is  fairly  steep,  as  you  see. 
In  the  distance,  right  over  the  dash-board  of  the  wagon, 
there  is  a  white  object,  like  a  distant  snow-drift.  That  is  an 
old  apple-tree,  one  of  about  two  hundred  which  were  on  the 
place  when  we  got  it:  and  its  white  appearance  is  caused 
by  a  mass  of  bloom  that  made  of  it  a  giant  nosegay. 
Uncle  Joe  Roach  was  helping  us  that  day,  digging  holes. 
He  can  make  any  of  the  young  fellows  go  some  at  any 
sort  of  farm  work,  notwithstanding  that  he  did  a  few 
days'  work  on  this  very  field  just  before  he  went  off  to 

the  war  in  1861.  And  to  a  man  under  fifty,  who  looks  behind  him  once  in  a 
while  to  see  if  the  Thing  following  is  not  Old  Age,  Uncle  Joe  Roach  is  an 
embodied  hope,  he  is  so  rugged  and  sturdy. 

If  he  reads  this,  I  know  he  will  forgive  my  speaking  right  out  about  him  in 
this  way.  The  lesson  of  a  rugged  old  age,  and  the  cheer  it  should  bring  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  look  back  once  in  a  while  to  see  what  the 
Thing  is  which  they  suspect  to  be  tagging  them,  should  not  be  spoiled  through 
any  false  delicacy. 

But  all  this  is  partially  aside  from  the  point.  The  point  is  that  Uncle  Joe 
Roach  says  that  that  apple-tree  which  shows  in  the  picture  so  white  with  bloom 
was  on  the  place  and  a  good  chunk  of  a 
tree  in  '61.  I  hope  to  fix  it  up  and 
maybe  pick  apples  from  it  when  I  am  as 
young  as  he  is  now.  In  '61  the  writer 
had  not  reported  for  duty  in  the  infantry 
of  war-born  babies:  and  if  that  same  tree 
had  been  planted  in  Colfax  Township,  in 
that  black  glacial  drift,  it  w  ould  have  been 
dead  years  ago. 

There  are  several  of  these  old  veteran 
apple-trees  on  the  farm,  though  most  of 
the  old  orchard  has  had  to  be  cut  down. 
Some  of  them  we  are  cutting  back  and 
trying  to  renew,  according  to  the  bulletin 
on  renewing  old  orchards  published  by  the 
Ohio  E.xperiment  Station,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  we  shall  let  stand  just  as  they  are 
out  of  respect  to  their  age  and  beauty. 
Th-ey  stand  there  veritable  giants,  green 
and  thrifty,  their  hoary  boles  like  those  of 

forest  oaks.  They  have  never  known  the  taste  of  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  miscible  oil  or  arsenate  of  lead  or  of  any  spray  or  wash.  They  have 
just  simply  settled  down  and  made  themselves  at  home  in  that  slaty  hillside, 
where  an  Iowa  farmer  would  heave  a  sigh  of  pity  for  the  man  who  had  to  make 
a  living  out  of  such  soil. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  issue  a  challenge  to  the  world.  I  am  going  to  claim 
the  ownership  to  the  biggest  and  oldest  pear-tree  in  the  world.  It  stands  just 
around  the  hill  from  the  bloomy  apple-tree,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  house  we 
shall  build  next  summer.  Nobody  knows  how  old  it  is.  Uncle  Joe  Roach  says 
that  when  he  was  working  there  in  '61  it  was,  for  all  he  can  see,  as  big  as  it  is 
now.  It  hasn't  a  trace  of  blight.  Every  limb  is  green  with  foliage  now  and  it 
casts  a  shade  like  a  hard  maple's. 

In  1756  Braddock  and  his  army  poured  over  into  this  valley  at  Rock  Gap 
and  marched  down  across  the  farm  to  their  ruin  and  defeat  at  Fort  Duquesne. 
Washington  surveyed  the  route.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  drank  from  the  spring 
that  is  destined  to  cool  our  dairy,  and  which  bubbles  out  boldly  about  seventy- 
five  gallons  a  minute,  and  fifty-three  degrees  in  temperature,  winter  and  summer, 
every  minute  of  the  time— has  done  so  forages  before  either  Braddock  or  Wasli- 


The  Pre-Revolutionary  Pear -Tree 


Orcharding  at  an  Angle 


ington  was  born  and  will  do  so — seventy-five  gallons  to  the  minute,  fifty-three 
degrees — for  ages  yet  to  come;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Washington  tried  to  tell 
him  then,  before  they  got  across  the  Potomac,  that  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  play  less  music  and  have  more  scouts  out.  And  Braddock,  being  a  man  who 
knew  it  all,  scorned  Washington's  advice  and  rode  on  along  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  where  the  orchard  is  now. 

Whether  the  old  pear-tree  was  there  or  not,  no  one 
can  say:  but  if  you  will  look  at  its  picture  which  is  pub- 
lished as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  agree  with  me  that  it  may  have  been.  Si.x  feet  from 
the  ground  it  is  nine  feet  in  circumference.  It  has  lost  a 
few  limbs  and.  having  no  care,  these  dead  spots  have  rotted 
into  hollow  places.  In  these  a  pair  of  flying  squirrels 
have  made  their  home,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  fix  a 
good  deal  like  the  historic  dilemma  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  \'..  when  he  found  a  bird's  nest  in  the  tent  in 
which  he  had  been  living.  He  ordered  the  tent  left 
standing  and  I  believe  he  left  a  sentry  to  guard  the 
nest  until  the  young  birds  should  take  flight. 

We  have  to  dig  the  decayed  wood  from  the  Sacred 
Pear-Tree,  and  then  we  have  to  cement  the  hollows  up, 
in  order  that  its  life  may  be  saved.  What  is  the  ethics 
of  this  matter?  Are  we  justified  in  cementing  the  Httle 
flying  squirrels  into  their  holes  to  die  horrible  deaths? 
Are  we  justified  in  suffering  this  noble  tree  to  be  endan- 
gered by  decay  on  account  of  a  family  of  flying  squirrels? 
W'hich  life  is  the  more  precious? 

If  we  can  only  catch  the  squirrels  away  from  home 
some  day,  we'll  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  saving  all  of 
them! 

I  don't  believe  a  pear-tree  could  achieve,  a  girth  of 
nine  feet  in  less  than  well  toward  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  And  here  is  a  thought  for  the  orchardist:  Why 
is  it  that  the  improved  pears,  the  Bartletts  and  Seckels 
and  the  rest,  are  so  prone  to  the  diseases  and  pests  that 
make  pear-growing  so  uncertain,  while  this  old  seedling 
— as  I  suppose  it  is — has  seen  generations  of  men  come 
and  go  like  the  seasons,  and  stands  to-day  green  and  hearty,  without  a  spot  of 
disease,  except  the  honorable  scars  just  mentioned,  bearing  pears  which  in  my 
opinion  beat  Kieffers  all  hollow?  I  give  it  up.  And  if  any  of  you  folks  desire  to 
compete  for  the  pear-tree  championship,  please  enter  your  trees,  remembering 
that  you  will  have  to  beat  one  nine  feet  in  circumference,  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  Come  one,  come  all!  We  shall  claim  the  biggest  pear-tree  in  the 
world  until  the  honor  is  stripped  from  us. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  planting  two  thousand  hopes  in  the  form  of 
trees  in  West  Virginia.  If  we  were  still  in  Colfax  Township,  we  should  work 
out  a  rotation  which  would  give  us  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  every 

three  or  four  years.  And  that  is  the 
moral  of  this  preachment.  When  you 
move  to  a  new  locality,  don't  try  to  carry 
the  climate  and  soil  with  you:  but  adapt 
yourselves  to  the  climate  and  soil — and  the 
community,  too — of  the  new  place.  In  all 
probability  you  will  find  it  quite  as  good  as 
the  one  you  left,  if  you  walk  humbly  and 
learn.  There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons 
for  moving — cheap  lands,  climate  adapted' 
to  some  delicate  member  of  the  family, 
schools,  accessibility  to  great  cities — a , 
thousand  things.  But  the  man  who  moves 
passes  a  critical  stage  in  his  life;  for  he  tests 
his  adaptability.  Nobody  can  escape  this, 
nor  quite  avoid  mistakes.  But  this  we  can 
do:  Wt  can  plant  our  hopes  in  soil  that  isl 
congenial  to  them,  and  shun  the  error  of' 
trying  to  import  corn  culture  into  Manitoba, 
or — I  was  going  to  say  peach-growing  into 
Iowa;  but  that  might  offend  some  of  those  peach- growers  in  south  of  Council  Bluff's. 
But  you  know  what  I  mean. 

*       *       *  ' 

Do  you  remember  that  we  invited  letters  from  the  nation  at  large  about  this 
much-discussed  matter  of  restoring  run-down  farms?  Well,  we  got  them!  From 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Indiana.  Ohio,  \\'ts\.  \'irgima, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York  and  New  England — all  of  them 
fact  stories,  vastly  more  exciting  to  us,  at  least,  than  fiction. 

And  they  contain  the  whole  gospel  of  successful  farming.  They  mean  as 
much  to  the  corn  belt  or  irrigation-project  farmer  or  the  dry-farming  brethren  as 
to  the  man  whose  farm  is  already  ruined.  For  they  tell  how  farms  are  run  down 
so  they  have  to  be  abandoned.  We  are  pleased  clear  down  to  the  ground  at  the 
response  to  our  request.  All  the  professors  of  all  the  experiment  stations  could 
not  have  done  so  well  for  us:  for  this  is  a  series  of  reports  from  the  firing  line, 
where  people  have  to  make  good  or  go  broke.  They  will  begin  in  tiie  F.arm 
AND  Fireside  right  soon,  now. 
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Conservation  and  the  Farmer 

By  Thomas  R.  ShiDp 


Gifford  Pinchot 

tional  Conservation 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Every  good  citizen  is  in- 
terested in  conservation.  The 
farmer  ought  to  be  more  in- 
terested than  any  one  else. 
In  this  article  Thomas  R. 
Shipp,  Secretary  of  the  Nation- 
al Conservation  Association, 
tells  why.  The  association  is 
the  representative  organiza- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the 
conservation  movement.  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  former  chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  is  its 
president.  By  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Mr  Shipp  we  append 
the  association's  form  of  ap- 
plication for  membership.  If 
you  are  interested,  address 
Mr.  Shipp,  care  of  the  Na- 
Association,  Colorado  Building, 
EDITOR. 


THE  conservation  of  the  countr\  's  natural  resources 
is  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  ever}^  American 
citizen.  For  it  is  of  equal  interest  to  producer 
and  consumer,  to  laborer  and  to  capitalist  that  the 
sources  of  production  be  preserved. 

At  the  now  historic  conference  at  the  White  House 
in  1908,  at  which  governors  from  states  north,  south, 
east  and  west  agreed  with  the  President  and  national 
leaders  that  we  had  come  to  "the  parting 
of  the  ways"  and  that  there  was  immediate 
need  of  steps  for  conserving  the  resources 
the  nation  had  left,  practically  every  Amer- 
ican industry  was  represented.  But  no  man 
was  more  vitally  interested  in  the  conference 
than  the  American  farmer. 

Was  it  not  Horace  Greeley  who  marked 
the  distinction  between  the  "farmer"  and 
the  "agriculturist"  by  saying  that  the  farm- 
er made  his  money  on  his  farm  and  spent 
it  in  the  city,  while  the  agriculturist  made 
his  money  in  the  city  and  spent  it  on  his 
farm?  With  that  distinction  I  use  the  word 
"farmer."    I  like  it  better,  anyhow. 

So  the  farmers  of  the  country,  more  than 
any  other  one  class  of  producers,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  conservation  movement.  For 
in  no  other  single  industry  are  so  many 
different  phases  of  conservation  included  as 
are  included  under  farming.  Of  course,  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  all  classes  of  in- 
dustries are  vitally  interested  in  the  saving 
of  the  country's  natural  wealth.  But  to  no 
other  industry  is  the  conservation  interest 
so  varied  as  to  the  farming  industry.  Dif- 
ferent industries  are  affected  by  this  or  that 
phase  of  conservation,  but  the  farmer,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  affected  by  every  phase  of 
conservation.  For  the  farm  is  the  ■  agency  through 
which  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land  is  chieffy  de- 
veloped. 

H  the  wastefulness  which  has  prevailed  be  con- 
tinued, its  consequences  will  fall  first  and  most  heavily 
upon  the  farmer.  Furthermore,  the  welfare  of  pos- 
terity should  interest  the  farmer  most  closely,  for 
in  his  case,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  it  is 
peculiarly  true  that  his  children  should  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  I  say  "should"  follow.  They  don't  al- 
ways do  it.  The  conditions  under  which  they  will 
have  to  make  a  living,  and  success  or  failure  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  way  in  which  their  fathers  per- 
formed their  duties  of  trusteeship. 

The  conscientious  possessor  of  land  should  con- 
sider his  tenancy  essentially  a  stewardship.  A  proper 
conception  of  his  responsibility  will  not  permit  him 
to  transmit  it  impaired  by  careless  tillage.  For  in- 
stance, ho  farmer  who  is  true  to  his  trust  can  view 
with  careless  indifference  the  denudation  of  forest- 
clad  hills,  which  he  should  know  will  bring  on  floods 
which  rob  the  earth  of  its, richest  and  most  necessary 
elements.  Yet  wasteful  processes  have  been  permitted 
to  go  on  with  little  or  no  check  until  we  find  the  land 
in  grave  danger  of  growing  constantly  less  equal  to 
the  support  of  our  ever-increasing  population.  With 
proper  handling,  it  should  be  more  than  equal  to 
support  it.  But  the  American  farmer  is  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  changing  his  methods  so  that  the  soil 
he  cultivates  shall  become  with  use  ever  more  pro- 


ductive and  his  profits  from  it  constantly  greater.  For 
upon  the  attainment  of  this  sought-for  condition,  more 
than  upon  any  other  factor,  depends  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  land. 

It  is  evident  that  fullest  success  in  national  de- 
velopment must  involve  the  entire  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  the  complete  en- 
joyment by  the  people  of  the  resulting  wealth.  More- 
over, since  our  scientists  are  predicting  an  almost 
limitless  future  for  the  human  race,  these  results 
should  be  aimed  at  with  grave  consideration  for  the 
requirements  of  succeeding  generations.  Regarding 
our  natural  resources  as  an  inheritance  and  a  pos- 
session in  trust,  it  Ijecomes  a  national  duty,  whilst 
using  them  to  the  best  advantage  to  ourselves,  to 
transmit  them  to  our  successors  imimpaired,  if  not 
improved.  By  intelligent  cooperation  with  Nature, 
both  these  objects  may  lie  attained. 

The  policy  of  conserving  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  is  a  policy  of  utilization,  a  policy  of  de- 
velopment, ft  does  not  mean  restriction  in  use,  but 
it  does  mean  restriction  in  waste.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  waste  of  otir  natural  resources — waste  by 
using  them  carelessly  and  waste  by  not  using  them  at 
all.  Thus  there  is  waste  of  productiveness  when  we 
permit  floods  to  wash  the  fertile  top  soil  away  into 
the  sea.  There  is  waste  when  we  allow  the  power 
which  is  latent  in  our  rivers  and  streams  to  go  un- 
developed and  when  river  channels  are  allowed  to 
become  blocked  and  unfit  for  navigation.     There  is 


At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  the  following 
statement  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Pinchot: 

With  the  farmer,  conservation  is  an  intensely  practical  question.  The 
chief  of  our  material  resources  is  the  land  itself.  Its  area  is  fixed,  but 
its  productivity  may  be  greatly  increased.  Conservation  affects  every 
citizen  in  every  walk  of  life,  but  it  touches  no  man  more  closely 
than  it  does  the  farmer.  No  man  is  more  directly  dependent  upon 
our  natural  resources  than  he  is.  Therefore,  the  farmer  should  have, 
and  he  has,  a  vital  interest  in  the  conservation  movement.  It  is 
this  movement  which  the  National  Conservation  Association  is  trying 
to  advance.  It  is  fighting  for  the  development  of  our  resources,  the 
well  being  of  our  children  and  the  rights  of  the  plain  people.  I  believe 
there  is  no  better  medium  through  which  the  farmer  can  unite  in  effec- 
tive work  for  his  own  and  the  public  welfare  than  through  the  National 
Conservation  Association,  In  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  ask  for  his 
membership  and  his  help  in  the  work  the  Association  is  trying  to  do. 


as  great  as -those  of  irrigation,  has  not  yet  been  sys- 
tematically employed,  but  it  will  shortly  be  taken  up 
and  widely  prosecuted  by  the  government.  Both  these 
utilities,  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  farmer,  are 
dependent  for  their  success  upon  proper  regulation  and 
conservation  of  water-flow. 

The  preservation  and  development  of  our  forest 
resources  concern  our  agricultural  population  for  other 
reasons.  The  improvement  of  the  country's  waterways 
is  a  factor  of  ever-increasing  importance  to  the  farmer. 
His  reasonable  demand  for  greater  profits  must  seek  a 
response  in  cheaper  transportation  lor  his  products, 
which  can  be  secured  only  by  the  development  of  our 
inland  waterways.  Then,  the  employment  of  water- 
power  on  the  farm  offers  tremendous  possibilities. 
Again,  the  product  of  the  forest  is  so  highly  useful  on 
the  farm  that  a  farm  without  a  wood-lot  is  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  farm  which 
has  one.  Without  the  resources  of  the  forest,  the 
farmer  would  have  to  buy  all  his  ,  fuel  at  high  rates, 
whilst  the  substitutes  for  wood  that  he  would  be 
forced  to  employ  in  fencing  and  building  would  all 
command  prices  en^hanced  by  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  them. 

Although  the  consequences  of  the  depletion  of  our 
mineral  resources  would  fall  most  immediately  and 
heavily  upon  our  mechanical  industries,  the  ultimate 
effect  of  their  scarcity  could  not  fail  to  be  severely 
felt  by  the  farmer.  In  fact,  so  closely  correlated  are 
our  business  and  social  interests  that  no  considerable 
portion  of  our  national  community  can  be 
benefited  or  injured  without  exerting  a  re- 
flex influence  upon  every  other  portion. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
conservation  holds  greater  benefit  for  the 
farmer  than  for  any  other  single  class  of 
citizenship  in  America.  Therefore,  it  de- 
volves upon  the  farmer  to  lend  his  effec- 
tive influence  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
conservation  movement.  This  means  he 
should  support  a  conservative  governmental 
forest  policy;  urge  the  promotion  of  recla- 
mation and  the  better  regulation  of  the 
mining  industry ;  encourage  the  improve- 
ment of  our  internal  waterways  for  navi- 
gation and  for  power,  and  stand  for  the 
best  use  of  the  public  domain  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people. 

Very  well.  But  how  can  he  do  these 
things?  That  is  the  very  question  asked 
not  by  the  farmer  alone,  but  by  men  in 
every  industry  and  profession  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Conser- 
vation Association.  The  conservation  move- 
ment had  been  accepted  by  the  people,  but 
the  individual  citizen,  as  an  individual,  had 


no  part  in  it.  And,  believing  in  it  he,  nat- 
uralh-,  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it.    So,  last 

waste    if    coal    is    consumed,    when     water-power,  July,  friends  of  the  movement  joined  together  in  a  na- 

which  might  be  used  in  its  stead,  is  allowed  to  run  tional  body  of  individual  citizens,  banded  together  in 

neglected  and  unused.     In  short,  conservation  means  an  efficient  organization  for  the  purpose  of  helping  put 

development  without  waste.     It  means  use  as  against  the   principles    of    conservation    into    practical  effect, 

abuse.    It  means  development  and  use  that  will  insure  This  organization  is  the  National  Conservation  Asso- 

"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number   for  the  elation,  the  central  body  of  the  conservation  movement 

longest  time."  in  the  United  States.    The  American  farmer,  wielding 

Waste    is    a    serious    thing.      For    example,    waste  greater  and  greater  influence  in_  national  affairs,  is 

of  water  is  a  menace  to  our  present  and  our  future  needed  in  its  work,  and  he  needs  its  national  influence 

prosperity.    Two  chief  forms  of  water  waste,  besides  in  the  work  he  is  trying  to  do.    With  his  support,  its 

the  waste   of  water   for  power  and  navigation,  are  power  for  national  good  is  without  end. 
found  in  useless  lakes  and  noxious  swamps,  both  of 

which  are  the  result  of  a  lack  of  conservation.    The  _  ,       ,  .  d    -j  ^ 

,  .    •,    J   1       .1  •  .  •  u  J.  To  Gifford  Pinchot,  Kresident 

waste  entailed  by  these  circumstances  is  much  greater  xi  ■     i  /-  .-a 

i    r  i.1  ■  i         r    1      J  National  Conservation  Association 

than  at  first  appears.    I  hen  there  is  waste  of  land.  „  ,     ,   „  ,^7        f     n  r 

n       ,.  „    V  li-      1  1      1       1    •      i.1  •  i        1  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  u. 

Practically  all  the  cultivable  land  in  this  country  has. 

been    disposed    of.       Before    the    close    of    the    present  |  Jnclose  herewith  $   in  payment  of  all  dues  as 

half-century  it  is  estimated  that  our  population  will  be 

twice  as  great  as  it  V/as  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen-   member  of  the  National  Conservation  AssocJa- 

tury.    In  order  to  find  homes  for  this  great  addition,  tion  for  the  year  1910. 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  must  depend  directly  upon 

the  soil,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  extensive  new  Name  

areas  to  cultivation.    In  some  measure  this  will  very 

likely  be  accomplished  by  repeopling  the  abandoned  Address  

farms  of  the  East  with  men  who  will  subject  them  Membership  Dues 

to  scientific  and  intensive  methods  of  culture.     But,  w  , 

in  the  main,  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the  '  '  L  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
problem  to  the  recognition  of  arid  tracts  by  irriga-  Active  iviemDers  .      .  National  Con- 

tion  and  the  reclamation  of  swamp-lands  by  drainage.  Contributing  Members     $2i       _  servation  Association 

Irrigation  is  only  beginning,  but  it  gives  promise  of  "'ron^  •      ■  • 

splendid  utility.     Drainage,  which   involves  prospects  Life  Membership,  $1000 
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Putting  the  Stream  Into  Harness 

Weir  Measurement  and  Head-Race  Construction — By  Marshall  O.  LeigKton 


THE  method  of  stream  measurement 
described  in  our  previous  article 
(May  10th),  while  simple  and  con- 
venient, is  not  always  possible.  It  re- 
quires a  long  regular  stretch  of  channel. 
Some  of  our  best  power  streams  have 
crooked,  irregular  channels  filled  with 
large  boulders  which  make  it  impossible 
to  measure  average  depth  or  speed  of 
currer.t.  In  such  cases  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  measure  with  a  weir.  The  weir 
is  simph-  a  small  dam  usually  made  of 
plank  placed  across  a  stream  so  that  the 
water  will  run  o\'er  it  in  a  smooth  sheet. 
It  need  not  be  placed  in  the  stream  at 
the  swift-water  stretch  where  the  water- 
power  privilege  is  supposed  to  be,  but  is 
more  properly  placed  at  some  point  above 
or  not  far  below,  where  the  channel  is 
more  nearly  level  and  where  the  water 
runs  at  only  a  moderate  speed.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  select  a  place  where  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  is  of  earth,  so 
that  a  trench  may  easily  be  dug  into  the 
banks  and  along  the  bottom  in  which  to 
set  the  weir  so  that  it  will  not  leak  un- 
derneath or  at  the  ends. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
that  the  weir  is  made  of  planks  and  that 
the  central  portion  is  not  built  up  as  high 
as  the  ends.  All  the  water  runs  over 
this  central  portion,  or  "notch,"  note  also, 
that  the  edges  of  this  "notch,"  both  bot- 
tom and  sides,  are  beveled  sharp  and  the 
bevel  cutting  is  all  on  the  down-stream 
side  of  the  weir,  so  that  the  up-stream 
edges  are  smooth,  sharp  and  clear.  The 
"crest,"  or  bottom  edge  of  the  notch, 
should  be  perfectly-  level — the  ends  should 
be  plumb  and  all  corners  square.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  have  the  notch  so  long 
that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  stream 
is  sufficient  to  produce  only  a  very  thin 
stream  of  water  when  passing  over  the 
edge,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  de- 
sirable to  have  the  notch  so  narrow  that 
all  the  water  in  the  stream  cannot  pass 
through  it  without  overflowing  the  ends 
of  the  weir.  In  other  words,  the  'capac- 
it.v  must  be  made  somewhere  near  the 
capacit}'  shown  in  the  illustration — that 
is,  so  that  the  water  will  go  o\er  the 


Fig.  1 — Details  of  Small  Head-Gate 

weir  at  a  comfortable  depth  and  make  a 
smooth  apron,  or  "nappe,"  as  it  drops 
below  the  weir. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  necessary  things  in  connection  with 
tlie  weir  measurement  is  to  have  the 
vi'eir  create  a  little  pond  above  like  that 
shown  in  the  illustration,  so  that  the 
water  will  not  have  much  speed  as  it 
approaches  the  weir.  The  whole  weir  is 
then  packed  around  the  end  and  bottom 
with  clay  or  impervious  earth  so  that  all 
the  water  passing  in  the  stream  will  flow 
over  the  weir  notch.  The  drop  of  the 
water  below  the  weir  should  be  at  least 
three  times  as  great  as  the  depth  of 
water  passing  over  the  sharp  edge.  It 
is  far  more  convenient  to  make  the 
length  of  the  slot  an  even  number  of 
feet,  say  eight,  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen, 
because  it  is  easier  in  the  subsequent 
calculation  of  flow. 

How  to  Compute  the  Discharge 

Now  it  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
that  the  man  is  measuring  with  a  square 
the  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
down  to  the  top  of  a  stake  that  he  has 
previously  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  And  it  will  be  seen  along  the 
line  (D)  that  the  top  of  the  stake  is  ex- 
actly level  with  the  top  of  the  weir  (B). 
In  other  words,  the  man  is  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  water  flowing  over  the 
weir.  This  measurement  cannot  be  made 
from  the  sharp  edge  of  the  weir  itself, 
because  of  certain  physical  reasons  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here.  There- 
fore, the  best  plan  is  to  drive  a  stake  into 
the  bottom  som'ewhat  above  the  weir  un- 
til the  top  of  the  stake  is  e.xactly  level 
with  the  weir  crest.  The  man  in  the 
picture  is  represented  as  measuring  the 
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Locating  a  Farm  Power — Measuring  Stream  Discharge  With  a  Weir 


actual  depth  of  water  over  the  top  of  the 
stake.  By  using  that  depth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  has  been  worked  out 
by  experiments,  the  amount  of  water 
passing  over  the  weir  can  readily  be  cal- 
culated. 

Amount  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
passing  over  sharp-crested  weirs  per  foot 
of  length  : 


Depth 
in 

Inches 

Dis- 
charge 

Depth 

in 
Inches 

Dis- 
charge 

Depth 

in 
Inches 

Dis- 
charge 

1 

.08 

W4 

.83 

8}^ 

2.00 

.11 

5 

90 

8M 

2.09 

1/2 

.15 

97 

9 

2.18 

Wa 

.19 

1 

04 

9^ 

2.27 

2 

.23 

1 

.11 

2.36 

25i 

.27 

6 

1 

19 

9M 

2.46 

2^ 

.32 

e% 

1 

26 

10 

2.56 

.37 

1 

34 

lO^i 

2.65 

3 

.42 

1 

42 

IQV2 

2.75 

354 

.47 

1 

50 

\m 

2.85 

3/2 

.53 

1 

58 

11 

2.95 

3M 

.59 

7/2 

1 

66 

11 '4 

3.05 

4 

.65 

1 

74 

nVz 

3.15 

4H 

.71 

8 

1 

83 

11% 

3.25 

W2 

.77 

Ski 

1 

92 

12 

3.36 

For  an  example  of  the  way  of  using 
this  table,  let  us  assume  that  our  weir  is 
eight  feet  long  and  the  measurement 
from  the  top  of  the  stake  shows  that  the 
water  is  eight  inches  deep.  Examination 
of  the  table  shows  that  the  correspond- 
ing discharge  is  1.83  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. But  this  is  for  one  foot  of  length, 
and  our  weir,  as  above  stated,  is  eight 
feet  long.  We  will  then  have  to  multi- 
pi}'  1.83  by  eight,  which  equals  14.64 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or,  say,  fourteen 
and  one  half  cubic  feet.  Always  multiply 
the  discharge  values  in  the  above  table 
by  the  length  of  the  weir  to  get  the  dis- 
charge of  the  given  stream. 

Suppose  that,  by  the  methods  described 
in  our  previotis  article,  we  had  found 
that  the  river  along  the  given  stretch 
measured  had  a  fall  of,  say,  ten  feet  and 
that  the  discharge  was  about  fourteen 
and  one  half  cubic  feet  per  second.  In 
order  to  determine  how  much  horse- 
power this  represents,  multiply  the  flow 
(fourteen  and  one  half  feet  per  second) 
by  the  fall  (ten  feet)  which  gives  a  pro- 
duct of  one  hundred  and  forty  five. 
Then  divide  this  result  by  eleven,  which 
equals  about  thirteen.    This  is  the  horse- 


power available.  -Always  multiply  the 
discharge  iiy  the  fall  and  divide  by  eleven 
to  find  the  number  of  horse-powers  avail- 
able in  the  given  stream. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  after  a  weir 
like  that  above  described  has  been  es- 
tablished it  will  be  valuable  for  future 
use  in  the  measurement  of  the  flow  of 
the  stream  and  it  can  be  maintained  for 
months  or  years,  if  desired,  and  daily 
readings  can  be  taken  of  the  amount  of 
water  flowing  in  the  channel.  Such 
readings  are  also  of  great  value  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  water  available 
for  irrigation,  if  the  stream  happens  to 
be  in  a  land  of  little  rainfall. 

From  Stream  to  Power  House 

We  have  now  considered  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not 
our  stretch  of  stream  affords  power  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  development.  Having 
decided  that  it  does,  we  will 
now  take  up  the  process  of  con- 
structing the  works.  At  the  out- 
set it  should  be  emphasized 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  kinds 
of  construction,  it  is  far  better 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  skilled 
man.  It  is  true  that  almost  an}' 
one  of  ingenuitv  and  common 
sense  may,  after  stud}-,  build  a 
plant  that  will  serve  for  all  farm 
purposes,  but  a  skilled  man  will 
ljuild  a  better  one,  which  will 
probably  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Our  first  task  is  to  provide  a 
conduit  to  lead  the  water  out  of 
the  stream  to  the  water-wheel. 
This  conduit  is  usually  called  the  head 
race.  The  way  in  which  this  should  be 
built  depends  on  the  local  conditions. 
If  the  stream  runs  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glen  and  the  banks  rise  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge,  it  is  generally  a 
good  plan  to  make  the  head  race  by 
digging  a  ditch  of  sufficient  capacit}- 
along  this  bank,  keeping  it  on  a  very 
small  grade,  of  course.  In  other  places, 
where  there  are  no  such  banks,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct  the  water  in  a 
wooden  flume,  mounted  on  a  trestle,  or 
part  ditch  and  part  flume  may  serve. 
The  size  of  the  head  race  and  its  proper 
slope  depend,  of  course,  on  the  amount 
of  water  necessary.  Now  our  important 
purpose  is  to  get  that  water  along  the 
head  race  to  the  wheel  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  fall.  Of  course,  our  race 
must  have  some  slope  in  order  that  the 
water  may  run  in  it,  but  it  is  generally 


better  to  build  the  race  large  so  that  it 
will  carr}-  the  necessary  water  on  a  slight 
slope  than  to  build  it  small  and  then  give 
it  so  much  slope  that  a  large  part  of  the 
head  on  our  wheel  is  used  up.  Just  what 
to  do  requires  some  study  and  the  process 
is  difficult  to  explain  without  covering  too 
much  space.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  inquiries  con- 
cerning any  particular  case  if  the  reader 
will  send  a  full  statement  of  conditions. 

Every  farmer  knows  how  to  dig  a 
trench  and  how  to  level  it.  The  easiest 
method  is  to  dig  the  trench  level  and 
then  give  it  just  the  slope  desired.  In 
the  construction  of  a  farm  water-power 
it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  any  refined 
methods.  If,  for  example,  the  trench  is 
five  hundred  feet  long  and  the  slope 
necessary  is  equal  to  one  inch  per  hun- 
dred feet,  then  the  total  slope  in  the 
trench  from  beginning  to  end  will  be  five 
inches.  Therefore,  it  will  merely  be 
necessary  to  excavate  the  lower  end  of 
the  trench  to  a  point  five  inches  below 
the  level  grade  and  to  carry  this  exca- 
vation back  to  the  head  of  the  trench 
on  a  uniform  grade.  It  is  always  neces- 
sar}-  to  have  at  least  a  short  piece  of 
flume  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trench  to 
carr}'  the  water  to  the  turbine.  The 
length  and  material  of  this  flume  de- 
pend entirely  on  local  conditions — some- 
times it  is  better  to  make  the  flume  of 
concrete. 

Presumably,  every  farmer  knows  how 
to  build  a  flume  and  how  to  support  it 
on  a  trestle,  and  the  illustrations  here 
given  (Fig.  3)  will  be  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive. Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  slope  to  the  flume  even  as  to  the 
trench  and  this  can  readily  be  done  with 
the  carpenter's  level  and  the  use  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  flume  is  at  or  below 
ground  level  where  the  water  enters  it 
and  is  higher  above-ground  the  farther 
away  from  the  entrance  point  it  is  con- 
structed, the  height  being  planned  to  fit 
conditions. 

A  flume  can  be  built  on  the  shortest 
possible  course  from  the  intake  to  the 
outlet  over  the  turbine,  but  a  trench  dug 
in  the  ground  must  usually  follow  the 
land  contours — that  is,  must  follow  a 
line  that   is   practically   level  wherever 


Fig.  2 — An  Approved  Type  of  Timber  Dam 


> — Cross  Section  and  Elevation  of  Trestle 
and  Flume 

that  line  leads.  There  are  several  ways 
by  which  the  course  of  such  a  trench  can 
be  laid  out.  The  simplest  is  with  the 
straight  edge  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
long  with  parallel  edges,  and  a  carpen- 
ter's level.  The  course  should  com- 
mence at  the  point  at  which  it  is  proposed 
to  divert  the  water  from  the  stream,  and 
a  small  stake  should  be  driven  into  the 
ground  there.  Common  sense  will  de- 
cide for  any  man  how  far  from  the 
water's  edge  this  starting-point  should  be 
made.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  lead  the  trench  into  the  hill  for 
a  short  distance  in  order  to  get  a  clear- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  trench. 

In  any  event,  one  end  of  the  straight 
edge  should  be  placed  on  top  of  this 
stake  and  the  other  end  carried  down- 
stream and  moved  from  side  to  side  on 
the  ground  until  the  rod  is  level,  as 
shown  by  the  carpenter's  level  placed  on 
its  edge.  A  small  stake  should  be  driven 
at  this  point  and  the  process  repeated 
from  the  second  stake  and  the  whole 
line  of  levels  carried  down  in  this  way 
until  the  final  point  is  reached.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  process  is  the  same  as 
that  described  in  the  previous  article  for 
finding  the  fall  in  the  stream,  e.xcept 
that,  instead  of  finding  the  dift'erence  in 
elevation  between  two  points  along  a 
definite  line,  we  "feel  around"  to  find  a 
line  at  which  two  points  are  at  the  same 
elevation.  We  will  then  have  a  line  of 
stakes  in  the  ground  denoting  an  appro.x- 
imately  level  course.  And  along  this  line 
the  trench  must  be  dug  to  a  depth  suit- 
able for  diverting  the  water  from  the 
stream. 

Of  course,  in  excavating  this  trench, 
the  entrance  to  the  stream  should  not  be 
[concluded  on  p.\ce  5] 
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A  round   the  Farm 

Topics   of  Timely  Interest   to   Progressive  Farmers 


Gow-Peas  for  Meager  Soils 

THE  cow-pea  is  not  onl}'  the  greatest 
orchard  crop  grown  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  but  it  is  one  of  the  big  fac- 
tors in  the  problem  of  building  up  much- 
worn  soils.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
always  the  best  crop  to  grow  in  the 
orchard  under  all  circumstances,  nor  does 
it  give  us  the  complete  solution  of  the 
soil-building  problem,  but  it  fills  the  bill 
in  more  places  than  does  any  other 
plant. 

Being  a  legume,  it  augments  the  avail- 
able supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  thus 
enriching  it  and  making  it  more  porous 
and  mellow.  It  may  be  sown  July 
1st  with  us  in  Kentucky,  so  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  clean  cultivation 
during  the  spring.  A  hard,  lumpy,  crusty 
soil  does  not  respond  'well  to  cultivation, 
but  a  single  crop  of  cow-peas  will  mel- 
low it  to  a  great  extent.  The  more 
porous  and  spongy  the  land,  due  to  the 
growth  of  cow-peas,  the  better  it  will 
withstand  drought.  Cow-peas  add  humus 
to  the  soil,  which  enhances  its  water- 
holding  capacity.  The  fact  that  the  soil 
becomes  more  porous  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  form  a  better  dust  mulch  by 
cultivating  to  check  evaporation. 

Where  cow-peas  are  to  be  pastured  by 
hogs,  varieties  that  produce  many  seed 
are  desirable,  .\mong  the  best  early  va- 
rieties for  this  purpose  are  Whippoor- 
v.fill  and  New  Era.  Some  of  the  late  ■ 
sorts  also  make  many  seed.  It  is  well 
to  ascertain  what  varieties  seed  well  in 
a  given  locality  and  select  these  if  they 
are  to  be  used  as  feed.  For  hay  or  as  a 
soiling  crop,  the  seed  of  the  black  or 
gray  varieties  should  be  planted,  as  they 
make  a  large  growth  of  vine  and  a  fair 
amount  of  seed. 

I  have  tried  several  methods  of  plant- 
ing the  cow-pea,  such  as  broadcasting 
and  plowing  them  in,  putting  them  in 
with  a  grain-drill,  with  each  alternate 
hole  stopped  so  as  not  to  get  them  too 
thick,  and  with  a  one-horse  corn-drill 
having  a  plate  with  small  holes  made 
especially  for  peas  and  beans.  This  last 
method  gives  much  the  best  results. 
With  the  corn-drill  the  seed  are  put  in 
rows,  thirty  inches  apart  for  the  bush 
sorts  and  thirty-six  inches  for  the  heavy 
vining  sorts.  I  use  one  bushel  to  the 
acre  with  the  small-seeded  varieties,  and 
with  the  large-seeded  varieties  one  and 
one  half  bushels. 

Clean  culture  is  given  the  soil  from 
early  spring  until  the  seed  are  planted. 
Just  as  the  seed  are  coming  up  the  spike- 
toothed  harrow  is  started.  By  the  time 
the  peas  are  five  or  six  inches  tall  we 
have  been  over  them  twice.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  we  are  tearing  them 
all  out  by  the  roots,  but  we  just  keep 
on  stirring  with  the  harrow  and  the  peas 
just  grow  that  much  faster.  The  peas 
are  cultivated  until  the  vines  meet  be- 
tween the  rows,  to  keep  down  weed 
growth  as  much  as  anything  else.  When 
the  growth  of  vine  is  heavj'  enough  to 
shade  the  ground  all  over,  no  weeds  will 
be  able  to  grow  and  mature  seed. 

We  do  not  cut  cow-peas  for  hay,  as 
we  prefer  feeding  them  in  the  field  or 
plowing  them  under,  peas,  vines  and  all. 
The  field  of  peas  shown  in  the  picture 
was  pastured  with  hogs,  which  were 
turnecl  on  when  the  crop  was  about  half 
ripened.  The  hogs  ate  the  peas,  but  paid 
no  attention  to  the  vines  or  leaves,  which 
they  tramped  under  foot.  When  these 
are  all  turned  under,  with  the  manure 
left  by  the  hogs,  the  soil  is  left  full  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  puts 
it  in  fine  condition  for  corn  or  potatoes 
to  be  followed  by  wheat. 

On  this  field,  ten  years  ago,  we  could 
produce  only  thirty-five  bushels  of  corn 
or  about  eight  bushels  of  wheat ;  now 
it  will  yield  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
and  twenty-five  of  wheat.  With  a  ro- 
tation of  wheat,  cow-peas,  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, the  wheat  being  sometimes  seeded 
to  clover  for  a  crop  of  hay  for  the 
milch-cows,  we  are  building  up  our  soil 
and  at  the  same  time  producing  paying 
crops.  J.  W.  Griffin. 

Patent  Menaces 

IN  ITS  effort  to  protect  the  innocent 
public  against  the  insidious  effects  of 
preparations  containing  drugs  injurious 
to  health,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  another  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  treating  on  the  subject. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  377,  The  Harmful- 
iiess  of  Headache  Mixtures,  was  issued 
in  September,  1909,  and  seventy  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  distributed ;  now 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  393,  Habit- 
Forming  Agents:     Their  Indiscriminate 


Sale  and  Use  a  Menace  to  the  Public 
Welfare,  giving  the  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigations by  the  department,  has  just 
been  issued  as  a  warning  to  mothers,  in- 
valids and  users  of  medicated  soft  drinks, 
of  the  dangerous  contents  of  many  of 
the  infant  syrups,  so-called  remedies,  and 
soft  drinks  containing  cocaine,  etc. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  but  several 
mixtures  containing  cocaine  have  been 
found  and  their  names  published,  togeth- 
er with  a  list  of  "remedies"  intended  for 
infants  and  containing  morphine,  codeine, 
opium,  cannabis  indica,  heroin,  which  are 
widely  advertised,  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  assertion  that  they  "contain  noth- 
ing injurious  to  the  youngest  babe"  and 
that  "mothers  need  not  fear  giving  them, 
as  no  bad  effects  come  from  their  con- 
tinued use,"  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 


repairing  breakage,  these  repairs  should 
be  carried  right  along  with  the  haying 
outfit  in  the  field. 

An  important  accessory  to  the  outfit  is 
a  canvas  stack-cover,  to  leave  on  the  open 
stack  at  night  or  when  a  shower  is  ap- 
proaching. This  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
work  till  dark  to  top  out  a  stack  if  the 
weather  is  threatening,-  and  insures  a  fine 
grade  of  hay.  Where  the  stack  is  left 
open  and  imcovered,  even  though  the 
rain  wet  but  a  short  distance  down,  the 
damp  hay  on  the  surface  never  will  make 
ideal  feed.  The  cost  of  these  covers  pre- 
vents many  farmers  from  owning  them, 
but  one  should  consider  that,  .with  proper 
care,  the  canvas  lasts  for  years  and  years, 
and  will  save  enough  in  time,  labor  and 
roughage  to  pay  for  itself  manifold.  The 
better  grades  of  canvas  are  the  most  eco- 


The  Cow-Pea  Rows  at  Harvest-  1  ime 


numerous  instances  are  on  record  of 
babies  being  put  to  sleep  never  to  wake 
again  or,  where  they  did  not  succumb, 
the  more  serious  effect  of  infant  drug 
addiction  was  produced. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  list  with  a 
photograph  of  the  "original  packages"  of 
some  of  the  soft  drinks  containing  caf- 
feine and  cola  leaf  extracts,  to  which  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  ad- 
dicted. It  also  mentions  some  of  the 
harmful  nostrums  advertised  as  cures 
for  asthma,  catarrh,  cold,  coughs,  con- 
sumption, epilepsy  and  the  tobacco  habit, 
and  states  that  some  physicians  in  their 
prescriptions  in  treating  these  diseases 
and  in  attempting  to  cure  the  "drug 
habit"  itself  often  prescribed  the  very 
remedies  that  have  produced  the  condi- 
tions which  it  is  proposed  to  relieve. 

This  bulletin  can  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
senator,  representative  or  delegate  in 
Congress. 

A  Flying  Start  on  Haying 

As  IN  any  and  all  lines  of  labor,  hay- 
harvesting  demands  special  and  time- 
ly preparations  if  it  is  to  be  successfully 
carried  on :  but  these  preparations  gen- 
erally need  to  be  made  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  farmer  is  so  busy  that 
he  neglects  or  puts  them  off  till  the  very 
day  he  ought  to  begin  the  rush  work. 
Then  there  is  a  loss  of  time  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

Right  now  is  the  very  time  to  make  all 
preparations  for  handling  the  hay  crop. 
Some  day,  when  you  have  an  hour  or  twO- 
to  spare,  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
every  tool  and  piece  of  machinery  to  be 
used  in  the  hay-field.  Jot  down  in  a 
note-book  every  item  of  repairs  needed : 
Sickle-sections,  burs,  bolts  and  all  miss- 
ing parts  of  machinery.  The  next  time 
you  go  to  town,  buy  or  order  these  re- 
pairs, together  with  a  good  supply  of 
first-class  machine-oil  (poor  oil  is  dear 
at  any  price). 

In  fact,  it  is  advisable  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  extras,  to  provide  for  any  acci- 
dents that  may  occur  in  the  field.  This 
is  especially  true  of  sickle-sections,  rake- 
teeth,  stacker-ropes  and  pulleys.  Stop- 
ping the  team,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
haying  crew,  till  you  drive  to  town  for 
repairs,  incurs  a  great  expense  through 
loss  of  time,  besides  leaving  the  hay  in 
the  swath  too  long,  causing  over-curing 
or  damage  by  ila  soaking  rain.  And  in 
order  to  further  minimize  the  time  lost  by 


nomical  in  the  end,  as  they  not  only  last 
longer,  but  shed  water  better  than  the 
cheaper  and  lighter  grades. 

These  supplies  being  provided  for,  take 
a  half -day  off  and  see  that  the  machinery 
is  all  in  perfect  running  order ;  or,  better 
still,  some  rainy  day  may  be  thus  utilized 
to  a  good  advantage.  Replace  all  missing 
bolts ;  tighten  every  nut ;  give  the  bear- 
ings and  every  oil-cup  a  thorough  oiling. 

You'll  want  to  move  right  of?  when  the 
time  comes  to  start.  Then,  most  fellows 
are  all  worked  down  and  out  of  breath 
when  they  begin  haying,  and  so  drag 
through  the  entire  season.  You'll  have  a 
better  "nerve"  with  which  to  tackle  this 
strenuous  job  if  you  chore  around  a  few 
days  before  you  commence.  Don't  loaf ; 
just  do  those  little  odd  jobs  that  v^/iW 
prove  a  sort  of  relaxation,  yet  toughen 
you  up  and  make  you  feel  as  though  hay- 
ing isn't  such  a  task,  after  all,  when  a 
fellow  is  on  his  feet  and  ready  for  it. 
The  horses,  too,  have  just  passed  through 
the  strenuous  plowing  season  and  it's 
only  fair  to  give  them  a  good  rest  before 
rushing  into  another  big  job. 

M.   A.  COVERDELL. 

Corn-Plowing  Pointers 

WEEDS  being  your  earliest  and  most 
formidable  enemies,  cultivate  deep 
and  close  to  the  corn  the  first  time;  not 
quite  so  deep,  and  a  little  farther  away, 
the  second  time,  for  the  roots  must  not 
be  molested.  They  are  Nature's  chan- 
nels through  which  all  nourishment 
reaches  the  plant. 

Practise  shallow  cultivation  every  plow- 
ing after  the  second  one — just  enough  to 
maintain  a  dust  mulch  and  keep  down 
the  weeds.  Deep  plowing  injures  the 
roots,  retards  the  growth  of  the  plant 
and  allows  the  ground  to  dry  out  farther 
down  than  it  should.  These  conditions, 
besides  cutting  down  the  yield,  leave  the 
stalk  with  very  little  support  from  the 
roots,  rendering  it  more  easily  blown 
over  and  damaged  or  ruined. 

Won't  the  sun  dry  up  the  soil  around 
the  stalk  and  extract  all  the  sap  from  the 
life-giving  corn-roots  quick  enough,  with- 
out your  scraping  the  dirt  from  between 
the  rows  and  hilling  it  up  against  the 
corn  when  you  are  laying  it  by?  Leave 
the  earth  slightly  elevated  along  the  row, 
but  don't  try  to  make  a  sweet-potato 
ridge  out  of  it.  M.  A.  C. 

'T'HERE  is  no  cultivation  of  the  corn  so 
important  as  the  first.    A  poor  first 
plowing  invariably   means  a   foul  crop, 
for  the  grass  and  weeds  get  such  a  start 


it  will  be  impossible  to  thoroughly  erad- 
icate them.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  first  plowing  be  deep,  it  is  essential 
that  the  soil  be  thoroughly  stirred  in 
order  to  d-estroy  all  the  weeds.  I  ha.\e 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  use  a  cultivator 
with  small  shovels  for  the  first  plowing. 

I  believe  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  have 
fenders  for  the  cultivator  during  the  first 
plowing.  The  fenders  prevent  the  soil 
from  falling  on  the  young  corn,  saves 
the  time  of  the  farmer  who  must  stop 
and  stoop  to  uncover  the  corn,  and  also 
permit  the  very  close  cultivation  of  the 
corn  that  is  so  essential  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  weeds  and  grass. 

I  never  could  do  a  good  job  at  first 
plowing  by  hurrying  the  team.  I  always 
let  theni  take  a  slow,  steady  walk,  for  I 
feel  I  am  making  time  by  going  slow  and 
doing  a  good  job.  The  fellow  who  rushes 
his  team  across  the  field  will  leave  some 
corn  covered,  some  grass  and  weeds,  and 
unstirred  soil  near  many  hills. 

W.  D.  Ne.\le. 

Putting  the  Stream  Into  Harness 

[continued  fro.m  page  4] 

dug  until  the  whole  trench  is  finished, 
and  even  before  this  is  done,  a  headgate 
should  be  constructed.  In  Fig.  1  the 
whole  box-like  structure  of  this  is  shown, 
ready  to  be  installed  at  the  end  of  the 
trench  or  flume.  Its  sides  are  so  made 
that  the  earth  can  be  tightly  packed 
around  it. 

In  either  flume  or  trench,  there  should 
be  a  headgate  and  also  a  gate  at  the 
lower  end.  There  should  also  be  notches 
or  weirs  along  the  course  of  the  trench 
or  flume  so  that  the  water  in  the  conduit 
will  flow  out  over  the  sides  wherever  it 
rises  above  a  certain  height.  Two  gates, 
at  least,  are  desirable,  for  if,  perchance, 
the  headgate  should  be  accidentally 
broken  down,  the  lower  gate  near  the 
entrance  to  the  turbine  would  be  needed 
to  shut  the  water  out  from  the  wheel 
when  the  power  is  not  in  use.  As  struc- 
tures of  this  kind  are  inexpensive,  it 
would  be  poor  economy  to  omit  them. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  place  some 
kind  of  obstruction,  like  a  dam  or  weir, 
in  a  stream  in  order  to  pond  up  the 
water  and  thereby  help  to  direct  its 
course  into  the  ditch  or  flume.  The 
character  of  such  a  dam  depends  entirely 
on  local  conditions,  and  here  again  is  an 
opportunity  to  use  common  sense.  If  it 
be  found,  for  example,  that  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  stream  is  far  greater  than 
will  ever  be  needed  to  operate  the  power, 
then  it  may  not  be  necessary  even  to  place 
any  dam  in  the  stream,  or  the  dam  may 
consist  merely  of  a  pile  of  rocks  dumped 
into  the  channel,  that  will  let  the  water 
flow  between  or  over  them  and  yet  hold 
back  sufficient  water  to  form  a  small 
pond.  In  many  cases,  however,  espec- 
ially in  small  powers,  there  comes  a  time 
during  the  low-water  season  when  all 
the  water  in  the  stream  is  needed.  Then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  tight 
dam,  and  if  the  stream  channel  is  of 
rock,  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  build 
a  masonry  dam,  which  is  always  expen- 
sive, although  it  is  so  permanent  that,  in 
the  long  run,  it  will  pay  for  itself.  If, 
however,  the  channel  is  of  earth,  it  is 
usually  considered  economical  to  build  a 
temporary  structure  of  timber  crib  or 
sheet  piling.  A  dam  of  this  kind  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  timber  crib  dam 
consists  of  a  timber  grill  into  which 
rocks  are  set  in  order  to  give  the  struc- 
ture stability.  The  sloping  sides  are  then 
covered  with  two  courses  of  plank  with 
broken  joints,  and  an  extra  course  is 
usually  necessary  at  the  lower  face  of 
the  dam  to  serve  as  an  apron,  so  that 
the  water  in  running  over  the  dam  will 
be  carried  well  beyond  the  toe  of  the 
structure  and  will,  therefore,  not  scour 
out  underneath  and  impair  the  founda- 
tions. Of  course,  all  dam  structures 
must  be  erected  on  suitable  foundations. 
The  one  in'  Fig.  3  is  founded  on  piles 
and  is  designed  for  an  earth  channel.  In 
the  case  of  rock  channels,  holes  should 
be  drilled  into  the  ledge  and  the  lower 
timbers  of  the  dam  secured  thereto  with 
heavy  iron  bolts  at  least  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  thick. 

If  conditions  are  favorable,  it  may  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  carry  the  water 
from  the  head  of  the  fall  to  the  power- 
house in  a  large  pipe  instead  of  in  an 
open  ditch  or  flume.  The  efficiency  of 
the  pipe  method  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  other. 

Our  next  article  will  take  up  the 
power-house  and  its  machinery,  and  de- 
scribe the  various  farm  uses  to  which 
the  power  may  be  applied. 
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^T//^  Northern  Pacific 
^  extends  into  or  thr-ong^h 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
Ho?Jiesecker' s  Chance! 


ke  money  in  intensive  farminfr,  fruit-growing, 
and  stock-raising.  Washington,  for  instance, 
is  a  great  state  of  snow-capped  peaks,  noble 
forests,  tumbling  rivers,  fertile  vallej'S.  wave- 
lapped  seashore.  Incomparable  climate. 
Immense  water  power;  vast  areas  of  valu- 
able timber;  a  fishing  industry  that  rivaU 
the  world.  Intensive  irrigated  farming  and 
fruit-growing  in  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment. The  Yakima,  Kittitas,  Walla  Walla, 
Spokane  and  Lewiston-Clarkston  Valleys, 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  the  Puget  Sound 
Country,  Gray's  Harbor,  Willara  Harbor,  the 
Inland  Empire  Region,  the  Big  Bend  and 
Palouse  Country  present  ideal  conditions. 
The  WashitJgton  fruit  lands  grow  prize-win- 
ning fruits  and  berries.  The  Washington 
grainfields  yield  bountifully  of  the  best  grades 
of  product.  You  ought  to  learn  more  about 
the  Northwest  and  its  possibilities.  You 
ought  to  see  it.  Write  tonight  for  informa- 
tion. Say  what  state  interests 
you  most. 
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Tell  Your  Neighbors 

To  introduce  Farm  and  Fieeside  to  your  neigtibors 
who  are  not  now  subscribers,  the  editors  make  you  this 
unusual  offer:  Get  two  people  each  to  Rive  you  50  cents 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Fabm  and  Fieeside.  Send 
us  the  one  dollar,  and  in  return  for  the  favor  we  will 
send  yon  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  full  year  without 
cost  after  your  present  subscription  expires.  (If  you 
are  not  now  a  subscriber,  your  own  subscription  will  be 
entered  for  one  year  without  cost.j 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  O. 
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standard  Post-Hole  Auger 

is  the  tool  yoQ  need  for  fence 
•work,  tree  planting,  post- 
holea,  etc.,  etc.  Bores  like  a 
drlH;  dumps  liie  a  shovel. 
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Sears  Model  **V' 
$495.00  Complete 


We  build  them  We  guarantee  them 

We  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory 

Real  Inside  Prices 

OUR  new  Automobile  Catalog  quotes  THE  ONLY 
REAL  INSIDE  PRICES  ON  AUTOMOBILES. 
In  this  catalog  we  show  automobiles  for  $370.00 
and  up,  six  different  models,  all  built  by  us  in  our  own 
automobile  factory.  When  you  buy  a  SEARS  you  get  it 
direct  from  our  big  Chicago  factory  at  the  factory  price. 

With  our  new  Automobile  Catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  Booklet  of  Testimonials  showing  pictures  of  custom- 
ers using  Sears  cars  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  letters  from  them  telling  their  experiences. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  automobile  of  any  kind,  write  today 
for  our  Sears  Automobile  Catalog  No.  72F41 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Chicago 


Settling  the  Asparagus-Beetle 

APexxsylv.\ni-\  reader  asks  for  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  protecting  his 
asparagus  from  the  asparagus- 
beetle  which  is  botnid  to  feed  on  it.  This 
insect  usually  begins  business  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  eggs  as  soon  as  the  weather 
gets  a  little  warm  in  spring.  We  often 
find  young  shoots  only  a  few  inches  high 
already  covered  with  the  small  dark  col- 
ored eggs.  The  problem  is  simple  at  this 
time.  Cut  close,  leaving  no  stalk  to  grow 
up  until  after  the  cutting  season.  Of 
course,  there  can  then  be  no  propagation 
of  the  insect.  But  after  July,  when  we 
let  the  shoots  grow,  the  leaves  are  often 
riddled  and  the  steins  left  bare.  This  is 
a  case  for  the  use  of  strong  poisons, 
especially  arsenate  of  lead  or,  in  its  ab- 
sence, Paris  green.  You  could  blow  poi- 
sonous dust  over  the  foliage  when  wet 
with  dew%  but  I  prefer  to  apply  arsenate 
(or  Paris  green)  in  spray  form.  We 
can  use  them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
with  the  lime-sulphur  solution.  The 
beetles  cannot  stand  this  treatment. 

Among  other  remedies  often  recom- 
mended is  dusting  the  wet  plants  with 
air-slaked  lime.  In  my  experience  it  has 
not  proven  absolutely  reliable.  Neither  am 
I  prepared  to  say  that  an  application  of 
buhach  (California  insect-powder),  either 
in  dust  form  or  in  water,  would  kill  the 
beetles.  Kerosene  emulsion  may  be  tried. 
We  have  a  number  of  catbirds  on  the 
premises.  This  bird  has  the  reputation  of 
being  fond  of  the  asparagus-beetle.  In 
our  case  they  have  been  guilty  of  sins 
both  of  omission  and  commission.  They 
have  left  the  beetles  untouched  and  taken 
things  we  did  not  care  to  have  them  take. 

Safe  Methods  With  Celery 

I  am  frequently  asked  whether  there 
are  any  new  developments  in  the  method 
of  celery-growing  introduced  ten  or 
more  years  ago  as  "the  new  celery  cul- 
ture" and  whether  I  now  practise  it.  I 
do  not.  It  is  true  that  we  can  grow 
White  Plume  or  perhaps  other  self- 
blanching  sorts  by  a  system  of  close 
planting,  in  beds  of  Ruy  size,  the  plants 
standing  ten  inches  apart  one  way  by 
six  or  seven  the  other.  '  If  the  land  is 
ver}-  rich  and  \'ou  can  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  water  during  the  season  of  most 
rapid  growth,  you  could  produce  an  im- 
mense quantit)-  of  what  might  go  for 
celery,  on  a  small  area.  I  have  at  times 
grown  such  stuff,  and  sold  it,  too.  It 
will  sell  when  nothing  better  is  offered. 
When  the  conditions  are  not  all  favor- 
able, however,  we  do  not  expect  much  of 
an\thing  worth  having.  At  an\-  rate. 
White  Plume  is  never  first  class  and  we 
can  grow  other  and  better  celery  by  other 
and  safer  methods. 

Blanching  with  boards  will  give  us 
fairly  good  celery,  but  earth  blanching 
gives  better  quality  with  an3'  varietv  than 
does  blanching  by  boards.  I  only  use  the 
board  method  for  the  very  earliest.  At 
this  writing  I  have  just  set  out  a  quan- 
tity of  plants,  taken  directK'  out  of  a 
seed-flat  (about  six  hundred  to  the  flat 
twelve  by  eighteen  inches)  and  not  very 
large.  But  they  seem  to  have  taken  hold 
of  the  soil  already  and  stand  like  soldiers 
in  double  column.  The  two  rows  are 
ten  inches  apart,  and  will  be  blanched  by 
means  of  boards. 

Cucumber-Planting  Time 

No  excuse  for  neglecting  to  plant  cu- 
cumbers, or,  as  they  are  called  in  many 
localities,  "pickles."  In  a  favorable  sea- 
son we  may  plant  as  early  as  Ma.y  15th, 
even  in  the  Northern  states  (and  earlier 
south )  ;  but  if  we  neglect  it  then  or  don't 
have  the  chance,  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  nearly  the  entire  month  of  June  will 
do.  Sometimes  the  later  plantings  will 
give  the  best  crop.  If  soil  is  rich,  light 
dressings  of  fertilizer  worked  well  into 
the  soil  in  each  hill  will  help;  if  poor, 
better  dig  a  lot  of  old  manure  into  each 
hill,  mixing  it  as  thoroughly  as  you  can 
with  the  soil.  Then  plant  the  seed  m 
this. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  seeds  to  the  hill  is 
about  the  right  number,  and  they  should 
be  put  in  about  an  inch  deep. 

For  the  Flea  Beetle 

Beetle  dozers,  something  on  the  plan 
of  hopper  dozers,  are  to  be  tried  on  Long 
Island  for  the  flea  beetle  on  potato-vines. 
Thorough  spraying  with  dilute  lime-sul- 
phur solution  or  perhaps  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, in  either  case  combined  with  arse- 
nate of  lead,  has  always  seemed  to  give 
me  complete  control  of  the  pest,  and,  I 
believe,  will  do  the  work  more  thoroughly 
and  more  coaveniently. 


Pumpkins  and  Squashes  for 
Show 

J.  F.  H.,  an  Ohio  reader,  is  interested 
in  raising  mammoth  pumpkins  and 
squashes  for  exhibition  purposes.  First 
of  all,  get  seed  of  the  mammoth  variety 
or  varieties  of  these  vegetables.  They  are 
known  under  ^■arious  names  as  "Mam- 
moth pumpkin"  and  "mammoth  squash." 
Then  make  the  hills  far  enough  apart, 
say  twelve  feet  each  way.  For  each  hill 
throw  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or -more  and  three  to  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Mix  this  soil  thoroughly  with  fine 
manure  and  a  quantit}-  of  hen-manure.  Be 
sure  the  mixing  is  well  done.  .\  small 
quantity  of  any  good  complete  fertilizer, 
such  as  is  known  as  special  potato  or  veg- 
etable manure,  for  instance,  may  be  added 
although  this  is  not  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  success.  When  all  this  is  thor- 
oughly mixed,  fill  the  hole  up  with  the 
mixture  and  plant  the  seed.  Leave  only 
one  or  two  plants  to  the  hill,  and  only 
the  first  good  fruit  to  each  vine.  Hoe 
often  and  deeply.  That  is  about  all  that 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  necessary  to  do 
to  accomplish  what  3'ou  are  after. 

Queries  About  Potatoes 

A  Missouri  lady  asks  the  old,  old  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
yield  of  potatoes.  Also,  will  small  pota- 
toes bring  small  potatoes?  And  how  man}- 
eyes  should  be  planted  to  the  hill? 

Questions  about  the  moon  influence 
were  asked  quite  frequently  some  years 
ago,  but  people  now  have  got  nearly  over 
that  notion,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  notion.  Small  potatoes  may  yield  very 
big  ones.  We  often  use  small  potatoes 
for  planting  when  others  are  scarce,  and 
expect  good  crops  of  average-sized  tubers. 
A  medium-sized  potato,  hovi'ever,  or  one 
just  below  medium  is  usually  considered 
the  best  for  planting.  I  lay  more  stress 
on  the  sound  condition  than  on  mere  size 
and  prefer  a  very  small  tuber  that  is  in 
a  dormant  state,  sound  and  plump,  to  a 
large  one  that  has  been  weakened  by 
sprouting  and  shriveling.  I  invariably  plant 
a  small  potato  whole,  and  cut  the  larger 
ones  in  two,  three  or  four  pieces,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Many  growers  practise  plant- 
ing single-eye  pieces,  but  I  want  a  fairly 
good-sized  pieces,  having  at  least  two  good 
e^-es  and  possibly  up  to  four  or  five. 

Dry  Rot  in  Seed-Potatoes 

To  a  Kentucky  reader  I  would  say, 
when  you  cut  seed-potatoes  and  come 
across  one  that  is  black  on  the  inside, 
throw  it  away.  Never  plant  anything  that 
looks  in  any  way  suspicious.  Disease 
makes  its  appearance  often  enough  even 
without  propagating  infection  on  purpose. 

Gardens  for  Public  Dependents 

THE  "back  to  the  land"  movement  is 
becoming  more  and  more  universal 
every  day,  and  will  continue,  for  it  of- 
fers an  occupation  which  is  open  to  all 
— young  or  old,  weak  or  strong,  sick  or 
well.  Institutions  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
as_\lums,  poor-houses,  convalescent  homes, 
reformatories,  penitentiaries,  etc.,  have 
taken  up  gardening,  all  with  unex- 
pected success.  The  most  effective  work 
has  been  done  by  individual  gardening. 
In  rime  it  ought  to  become  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  almost  every  institution, 
especially  those  for  children.  It  provides 
not  only  a  means  of  support  to  the  in- 
stitution itself,  but  it  has  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  workers.  The  very 
fact  that  the  garden  he  works  can  be 
called  "'m}'  own"  creates  in  the  cultiva- 
tor a  feeling  of  independence  and  re- 
sponsibility that  nothing  else  could  do. 

Some  institutions  hesitate,  saying  they 
have  not  enough  land,  or  that  it  is  not 
fertile  enough.  A  very  small  piece  of 
ground  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  manure 
or  household  garbage  and  night  soil  will 
suppl\  the  fertility.  The  main  thing  is 
to  get  a  start;  for  once  a  beginning  is 
made  the  inmates  themselves  will  carry 
the  work  along.  Some  of  them  are  sure 
to  have  been  brought  up  on  farms,  and 
each  is  willing  to  help  the  others. 

Every  farmer  realizes  the  scarcity  of 
proper  farm  help.  Intelligent  cultivation 
taught  in  our  private  and  state  institu- 
tions would  train  up  a  competent  supply. 

To  those  interested  in  this  work  the 
articles  in  "The  Survey"  of  Febru- 
ary 19th  and  :\Iarch  19th,  on  "Individual 
Gardens  in  Institutions,"  will  be  especial- 
ly interesting.  Reprints  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  undersigned.  (Please 
inclose   stamps.)  Bolton  H.^ix. 

56  Pine  Street.  New  York  City. 


Fruit-Growing— By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Why  We  Grow  Cover  Crops 

COVER  crops  is  a  tefin  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  of  crops 
in  orchards.  In  a  general^  way, 
the  best  fruit-growers  are  a  unit  in  be- 
lieving in  the  importance  of  clean  culti- 
vation for  orchards.  However,  as  we 
have  frequently  noted,  this  is  often  im- 
practical on  steep  hillsides  that  are  liable 
to  wash  badly..  Clean  cultivation  also 
leads  hnally  to  a  poor  condition  of  the 
soil,  which  can  only  be  fully  remedied 
by  the  addition  of  humus.  This  humus  - 
may  be  added  by  the  application  of 
coarse  stable  litter  or  other  organic  mat- 
ter directly  to  the  land.  In  this  case  the 
humus  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
few  upper  inches  and  is  not  distributed 
throughout  the  soil  as  it  is  by  the  growth 
of  clover  or  similar  crops.  The  decay- 
ing roots  of  a  cover  crop  leave,  humus 
both  in  the  subsoil  and  in  the  surface 
soil,  thus  rendering  the  whole  mass  more 
porous. 

Still  other  advantages  of  cover  crops 
are:  (a)  They  protect  the  soil  to  some 
extent  from  deep  and  sudden  freezing 
and  thawing;  (b)  they  prevent  the  snow 
from  blowing  away  in  the  winter;  (c) 
such  cover  crops  as  clover  and  peas  not 
only  improve  the  physical  conditions  of 
soils  on  which  they  grow,  but  actually 
leave  them  richer  in  nitrogen.  On  this 
account,  plants  of  this  class  are  especial- 
ly desirable  for  orchards,  (d)  They  are 
sometimes  helpful  in  checking  the  pro- 
duction of  the  wood  in  late  summer  by 
using  up  some  of  the  plant-food  and 
moisture  in  the  soil.  This  checking  of 
late  growth  in  the  fall  encourages  the 
early  ripening  of  the  wood,  thus  leav- 
ing the  tree  in  best  shape  to  stand  the 
winter. 

How  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
cover  crops  and  cultivation  is  often  an 
important  question  for  orchardists.  In 
many  fruit  sections  this  may  be  done  by 
cultivating  the  soil  during  the  summer 
and  seeding  down  to  some  cover  crop  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  autumn.  This 
may  be  a  crop  that  will  kill  out  in  win- 
ter or  that  will  live  over  and  be  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  land  until  late  in  spring, 
when  it  is  turned  under.  Occasionally  it 
may  be  a  good  plan  to  seed  an  orchard 
down  to  clover  for  a  year  or  two  in 
order  to  increase  the  humus  in  the  soil; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  soils  on 
steep  hillsides  where  the  humus  is  nearly 
exhausted.  For  this  purpose  the  land 
should  preferably  be  plowed  in  late 
"  autumn  and  the  clover-seed  sown  in  early 
spring  without  any  nurse  crop. 

Among  the  best  cover  crops  are  the 
following; 

(a)  Peach-growers  of  Michigan  and 
apple-growers  and  nurserymen  of  Min- 
nesota use  oats  in  their  orchards,  sown 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  August^ 
to  protect  the  roots  from  severe  freez- 
ing. Such  a  cover  holds  the  leaves  in 
autumn  and  the  snows  in  winter,  thus 
preventing  frequent  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, as  well  as  deep  freezing  of  the 
groujid. 

(b)  Crimson  clover  is  an  excellent 
cover  crop  for  parts  of  New  York  state 
and  south  to  Alabama.  It  should  be 
sown  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn  in 
New  York,  but  later  in  Alabama,  where 
it  grows  all  winter. 

(c)  Buckwheat  is  a  good  cover  crop 
for  steep  slopes  or  other  places  where  it 
may  be  desirable  to  use  a  cover  crop  in 
summer.  It  shades  the  ground  and  aids 
in  preventing  the  soil  from  drying  out. 

(d)  Vetches  and  cow-peas  may  some- 
times be  used  to  advantage,  sown  in 
early  spring.  The  cow-pea  is  the  great 
cover  crop  of  the  Southern  states. 

(e)  Soy  beans  make  a  good  cover  crop 
and  are  sown  in  midsummer  in  rows. 

(f)  The  velvet  bean  and  beggar  weed 
are  great  cover  crops  for  the  extreme 
Southern  states. 

(g)  Mammoth  clover  and  alfalfa  may 
be  used  as  cover  crops  if  plowed  under 
the  second  or  third  year.  They  should 
be  sown  in  orchards  without  a  nurse 
crop  in  the  early  spring,  a  space  four 
feet  wide  sometimes  being  left  for  cul- 
tivation by  the  side  of  the  rows  of  trees. 

Spray  the  Strawberries  for  Rust 

S.  H.,  Minnesota — In  order  to  prevent 
rust  on  strawberries  the  plants  should  be 
vigorous  and  strong  when  planted,  and 
on  the  first  indication  of  the  red  spots 
on  the  leaves,  which  early  show  the  rust, 
the  plants  should  be  sprayed.  For  this 
purpose,  nothing  known  is  better  than 
Bbrdeaux  mixture  of  the  ordinary 
strength,  say  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  five  pounds  of  lime  and  fifty  gal- 


lons of  water.  This  should  be  applied  at 
intervals  of  about  two  -  weeks,  until  the 
plants  are  fully  grown.  The  following 
year  they  should  be  sprayed  again,  as 
soon  as  they  are  started,  which  should 
be  repeated  soon  after  the  fruit  sets. 
This  will  generally  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rust. 

This  disease  appears  first  as  minute, 
dark  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  green 
tissue  of  the  strawberry.  It  gradually 
spreads,  destroying  the  tissue  as  it  ad- 
vances, and  later  appears  as  a  reddish 
outline,  with  a  bit  of  dry,  dead,  light  col- 
ored leaf  tissue  in  the  center.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  spots  run  together, 
which  finally  destroys  the  foliage.  Oft- 
times,  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  it  until  the 
fruit  crop  is  nearly  ripening,  when  it 
spreads  rapidly,  destroying  the  plants  and 
with  them  the  crop. 

Making  Peach- Buds  Stick 

\V.  H.  G.,  Wapello,  Iowa — In  my  ex- 
perience the  peach  has  been  the  easiest 
of  all  plants  that  I  have  budded.  We 
used  to  have  a  saying  when  I  worked  in 
the  nursery  that  all  we  had  to  do  to  a 
peach-tree  was  to  throw  a  bud  at  it  and 
it  would  stick  and  grow.  Evidently  you 
haven't  had  such  success.  You  state  that 
you  have  tried  budding  on  about  two 
hundred  seedlings  in  all,  but  that  you 
succeeded  in  growing  a  total  of  just  two 
trees  this  way ;  that  you  did  the  work  in 
the  fall  at  the  time  prescribed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  your 
troubles  is  that  you  budded  your  peaches 
too  late  in  the  season.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  bud  them  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  August  or,  if  we  have  a  dry 
season,  that  it  be  done  even  earlier  than 
this,  and  always  before  tlie  bark  sticks. 
The  best  stocks  to  use  are  seedlings 
grown  from  peach  pits  planted  in  the 
spring,  and  they  should  be  budded  about 
two  inches  above  the  ground. 

These  stocks  would  be  rather  small 
for  budding  in  June ;  but  in  case  they 
are  budded  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the 
buds  fail  ta  take,  they  might  be  budded 
the  following  spring,  from  the  latter 
part  of  April  to  the  first  of  May.  To  do 
this,  the  bud-sticks  may  be  buried  in  saw- 
dust in  an  ice-house  and  kept  dormant 
until  used. 

You  ask  if  it  would  not  be  more  prac- 
ticable to  bud  in  June.  I  think  not;  and 
yet  if  you  are  interested  in  this  work 
there  is  no  harm  in  trying.  In  your  sec- 
tion the  first  half  of  the  month  would 
be  best.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  buds 
at  the  time  that  are  big  enough  to  use ; 
but  even  quite  small  buds,  in  the  case  of 
the  peach,  will  often  stick  and  do  well 
if  they  are  properly  handled.  If  you  do 
not  think  the  buds  are  far  enough  along 
for  successful  budding,  about  a  week 
previous  to  the  time  the  buds  are  needed 
pinch  the  twigs  that  are  to  furnish  the 
buds,  which  will  throw  the  strength  of 
the  plant  into  the  buds  and  cause  them 
to  increase  in  size  very  rapidly.  In  the 
case  of  June  budding,  as  soon  as  the 
buds  have  grown  fast  the  plant  is  cut 
off.  and  the  strength  of  the  plant  forced 
into  the  newly-inserted  bud,  which  causes 
it  to  start  into  growth  the  same  season, 
and  in  your  section  it  should  make  a 
grovv'th  of  perhaps  three  ^eet  the  first 
year. 

-In  case  you  have  much  trouble  with 
buds  dying  out  in  winter,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  cover  all  that  are  in  good 
condition  on  the  approach  of  winter  with 
a  coat  of  grafting-wax  applied  with  a 
brush  and  then  throw  the  earth  up  around 
them.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  care- 
full}-  remove  the  earth  before  the  stocks 
are  cut  back. 

No  Cure  for  Peach  Yellows 

E.  B.  K.,  Kansas — There  is  no  cure 
known  for  peach  yellows.  Though  this 
disease  has  been  studied  for  many  years, 
it  is  not  even  known  what  the  real  cause 
of  it  is,  nor  is  its  life  history  well  known. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  physiological  trou- 
ble and  not  a  special  germ  disease.  The 
application  of  flowers  of  sulphur  around 
the  base  of  the  trees  after  they  are  set 
out  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon 
this  disease.  The  only  known  way  of 
holding  peach  yellows  in  check  is  by  re- 
moving and  burning  all  infected  trees 
as  soon  as  the  infection  is  seen. 

F^ovvfers  of  sulphur,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  of  little  value  against  either  insects 
or  disease,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
superficial  molds,  such  as  the  powdery 
mildew  of  the  grape  and  rose.  For  the 
ordinary  downy  mildew  of  the  grape  it 
is  no  preventive. 


When  to  Set  Catalpas 

E.  A.  W.,  Ohio — The  best  time  to  set 
out  catalpa  trees  secured  from  the  nur- 
sery is  in  the  spring.  They  can  be  set 
out  at  any  time,  when  they  are  obtained 
or  later,  providing  they  have  not  started 
more  than  an  inch  of  new  growth.  If 
they  have  started  much  more  than  this, 
there  is,  some  risk. 

In  the  case  of  catalpa-seed  you  can 
sow  it  at  almost  any  time  up  to  the  first 
of  July,  but  I  should  prefer  to  get  it  in 
sometime  before  the  latter  part  of  May. 
The  seed  that  stayed  in  the  pods  on  the 
trees  all  winter  is  all  right  to  use  this 
spring. 

The  catalpa  is  a  fast-growing  tree,  but 
its  rate  of  growth  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  catalpa  speciosa  will 
make  two  or  three  fence-posts,  to  the 
tree  when  fifteen  years  old,  and  under 
best  conditions  in  twelve  years:  The 
wood  is  of  a  beautiful  brown  color  and 
it  makes  very  pretty  furniture  or  inside 
decoration  and  is  durable  in  contact  with 
the  soil. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  published  a  special  bulletin 
dealing  very  fully  with  the  subject  of 
catalpa  speciosa,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  that  department,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Galls  on  Roses 

Miss  A.  McC,  Minnesota — The  speci- 
m.en  gall  which  you  took  from  the  roots 
of  your  roses  was  formed  by  insects — 
minute,  wasp-like  creatures,  the  eggs  of 
which  you  can  find  in  abundance  if  you 
cut  these  galls  open.  When  the  specimen 
reached  my  desk  I  found  on  cutting  it 
that  many  of  the  wasps  were  fully  ma- 
tured in  the  eggs  and  evidently  glad  to 
be  released. 

If  this  insect  occurred  in  great  num- 
bers it  might  do  quite  serious  injury  to 
the  roses;  but  if  it  only  occurred  in  a 
small  way,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
reason  why  your  roses  died^Tlown  in  sum- 
mer. The  only  practical  remedy  for  this 
pest  is  to  gather  the  swellings  and  burn 
them  while  the  eggs  are  still  in  them. 
This  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring. 

Black  Knot 

J.  B.,  Napanach,  New  York — The  spec- 
imen of  diseased  plum-limb  which  has  a 
rough,  black,  swollen  growth  on  it  is 
affected  by  a  disease  known  as  "black 
knot."  This  is  very  common  all  through 
New  York  and  generally  wherever  the 
European  plum  is  grown.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  to  cut  off  and  burn  infested 
branches,  so  far  as  may  be,  and  then'  cut 
off  the  knots  where  the  branches  cannot 
be  removed  and  paint  the  wounds  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 


Graf  lex  Cameras 


Reasons  why  the  Graflex  gives  better  re- 
sults than  any  other  Camera: 

1.  It  is  equipped  with  a  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  working  from  time  to  i-iooo  of  a 
second. 

2.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  picture 
can  be  seen  full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure,  right  side  up. 

3.  It  may  be  used  with  Film,  Plates  or 
Film  Packs. 

4.  It  will  make  perfect  pictures  under 
conditions  that  would  result  in  failure  with 
other  cameras. 

5.  It  is  a  hand  camera  instantly  adjustable 
for  the  most  exacting  kinds  of  Photographic 
work. 

Graflex  Catalog  free  at  your  dealer's,  or 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


The 
Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
gfuaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 
THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  22,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points— Buffalo,  N.  T. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  Marshalltowo,  la. ;  Idaho  Palls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore. ;  Spokane,  "Wash. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Hamilton, 
Ont. :  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


Self-Feed 
3 -Stroke 


Eli 


Baling 
Press 


Latest  addition  to  the  great  "Eli"  family.  Three 
strokes  with  automatic  self-feed  makes  the  gang  hustle. 
Built  on  lines  that  make  horse  presses  really  valuable. 
Greatest  leverage  when  pressure  is  hardest.  Low  Step- 
over,  Full  Circle,  Block  Signals,  etc.  A  little  giant  in 
strength.  We've  alivajs  led  as  hay-press  builders — IS 
dilfei-eiit  styles,  horse  and  belt  powers.  All  in  one  cata- 
log and  it's  free.    Write  for  it. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


We  have  the 
largest  exclusive 
vehicle  and  har- 
ness   factory  m 
the  world.  We 
buy   all  high- 
grade  materials 
in  enormous 
quantities  — 
making  tremen- 
dous savings.  You 
share  in  these  sav- 
ings because  we 
sell  direct  to  y 
at  tactorypric 
That's  w: 
we  save 
you  25$"^ 
on  any 
Split  Hickory 
Vehicle  you  want 
— from  our 


Let  Me  Pay  Postage  on  My  Big,  New 
Book  of  125  Styles  to  Your  Home 


C^END  me  your  name  now. 


I'll  send  you  my  book. 
Choose  the  Split  Hickory  you  want.  I'll  guarantee 
to  save  you  25%  on  the  retail  price.  Try  it  30  days 
on  your  own  roads.  I£  it  isn't  all  you  expect— send  it 
back.  If  you  want  to  keep  it — I'll  guarantee  it  for  2  full 
years.  If  you  decide  to  take  my  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Special — I'll  save  you  J26.50.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory. 
Save  the  in-between  profits.  Keep  them  at  home  in  your 
own  pockets. 

Just  write  me  now — a  postal.  Know  my  offers  before  you 
^      buy.   Just  a  penny  to  find  out  how  to  save  25;5  on  the 
buggy  you  want.   Write  me. 


H.  C.  Phelps 
Manufacturer  of 


125  styles.  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Station  27,    Columbus,  O. 


30-Day  Free 
Road  Test 

2  Years' 
Guarantee 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  10,  19/0 


Made  to  Wear- 
Not  to  Wear  Out 


We  never  worry  about  selling  Gal-\'a-Nite. 
We  make  it  to  wear,  then  the  selling  takes  care 
of  itself. 

It's  made  of  stuff  that  will  wear,  materials 
which  are  carefully  chosen  for  their  use — 
flaked  mica,  Gal-Va-Nite  Asphalt  and  long- 
fibred  wool  felt. 

We  produce  our  own  raw  mate- 
rials, put  them  together  ourselves, 
and  send  you  fifty  years'  roofing 
experience  with  e\'ery  roll.  Gal- 
\'a-Niteis  pliable  so  you  don't  break 
or  crease  it  while  getting  it  on  the 
roof. 

Just  stop  a  minute,  and  ask  for  a 
sample  of  Gal-Va-Nite  and  our 
roofiEig  booklet.  Address  the  man- 
ufacturers. 


H^HHM  U  N  I  O  N  HH^HH 

ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory 
1141  to  1 157  E.  7th  Street 
ST.  PAUL  MVNNESOTA 


This  Steel  Shingle  Roof 

EsOutwears  AI9==q 

An  Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
will  outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  six 
composition  or  tar  roofs.  It  will  save 
from  foiir  to  five  times  its  cost.  Further- 
more, it  Is  fireproof  and  reduces  insur- 
ance rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles 

require  no  soldering.  You  can  lay  it  your- 
self. Need  only  hammer  and  nails.  Comes 
in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 
5,  6.  7,  8,  9  and  10  feet  long,  covering  -width  24 
inches.   Furnished  painted  or  galvanized. 

Factory  Prices  —  Freisbt  Prepaid.  We 
are  the  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roof- 
ing and  pav  the  freight  on  all  Steel  Shingles; 
Plain.  Clorrngnted,  V-Crimj)  Eoofing;  Imita- 
tion Brick  Siding,  etc.  Write  for  free  cata- 
log No.  433  and  ask  about  our  $  1 0,000  Guar- 
antee Bond  Agrainst  Idehtnlng.  >U> 

The  Edwards  iWanufacturing  Co. 
463  .  483  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Make  Your  Bicycle  Into  a 
MOTORCYCLE 

at  small  cost  by  attaching  the  EEIE 
MOTOE.  This  inclndes  all  parts 
so  that  anyone  can  make  a  strong, 
durable  machine  that  will  climb 
steep  hills  and  run  for  He  per  mile. 
1,000  in  use.  Sample  sold  at  cost. 
Send  2c  stamp  today  for  catalog  F. 

MOTORCYCLE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Hammond^port,  N.  7. 


The  Poultry- Yard  in  June 

THIS  is  the  month  when  conditions 
are  most  favorable  for  the  free 
range  of  fowls.  Crops  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  suffer  from  their 
investigations  and  the  bugs  and  insects 
which  are  plentiful  in  grass  and  loosened 
earth  give  zest  to  the  saunterings  of  the 
laying  hen. 

Broilers  are  in  brisk  demand.  The 
fatteniiig-pens  should  be  moved  to  new 
locations  and  shaded  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Birds  of  lanky  frame  that  will 
not  fatten  within  the  desired  weight 
should  be  given  their  freedom  and  re- 
served for  early  fall  roasters. 

Hens  with  chickens  should  be  kept  in 
each  morning  until  the  dew  has  dried 
off  the  grass. 

The  hen-house  should  receive  special 
attention  this  month.  The  interior  ma}' 
be  thoroughl}'  disinfected  by  spraying 
with  a  lime-and-sulphur  solution.  Four 
pounds  of  lime  and  two  of  sulphur  are 
mixed  in  four  gallons  of  water  and 
boiled  for  two  hours.  It  is  readily  ap- 
plied with  a  spray  pump  such  as  is  used 
for  spraying  fruit-trees. 

M.  Roberts  CoNoraR. 

Ducks  and  Geese 

Don't  try  to  raise  ducks  and  geese  in 
the  same  yard  on  the  same  rations. 
Ducks  need  more  animal  food  than  geese 
do.  The  latter  need  more  green  food — 
grass  preferred. 

Watch  the  young  geese  carefully  for 
the  fastest-growing  males  and  females 
that  have  the  required  shape  and  color, 
and  keep  them  for  use  as  breeders  the 
coming  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  the  parti- 
tions in  the  duck-house  more  than  two 
feet  high,  for  ducks  do  not  fly.  This 
makes  doors  unnecessary,  for  the  at- 
tendant can  step  over  the  low  partitions 
in  going  from  pen  to  pen. 

The  bad  effects  of  close  in-breeding 
show  more  quickly  in  ducks  and  geese 
than  in  lands'^owls.  It  is  best  to  secure 
new  drakes  kach  year  or,  at  least,  each 
two  years.  Always  be  sure  to  select 
strong,  \-ig6rous  birds  with  long,  deep 
bodies,  the  kind  that  will  improve  your 
stock. 

Whole  or  cracked  dry  grain  should 
not  be  fed  to  ducks  more  than  once  a 
day  or,  as  most  breeders  prefer,  not 
more  than  three  times  a  week.  Mash 
should  make  up  most  of  the  ration,  for 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  duck  is 
intended  to  handle  principallj-  moist,  soft 
food.  A.  S.  Vandervort. 


CHAMOIS  SKIN"  KHAKI  WORK  SHIRT 
Best  50c  Shirt  in  America 

That's  what  its  wearers — who  number  over  two  millions — say  about  it. 
Government  test  proved  that  Khaki  was  the  best  material  for  U.  S.  troops. 
2,CX30,000  satisfied  wearers  are  proof  that  our  "Chamois  Skin"  Shirt  is  the 
best  made  50c  Shirt  with  a  Dollar  look.  Our  "Chamois  Skin"  label  is  your 
guarantee  that  it  won't  rip,  fade  or  shrink.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
send  collar  size  and  50c  in  stamps  for  sample  shirt  and  25  New  Colorings. 
Oppenheim,  Oberndorf  &  Co,,       I  16  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Freight  ^^"Brcco" 
Prepaid  Rubber 

DON'T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  liave  seen  and  tested  our  old  reliable 
*'BRECO" — guaranteed  waterproof.  lire-resisting,  durable  Rubber  Roofing. 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt, 
Fp<»<»  Cement  and  Special  Roofing  Heavily  coated  on  both  sides 
*  *         Kuits  iii/<)nco<i  in  ajfit  i-nii —    Send  toT  Frcc  Samoles  an 


Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll—    Send  lor  Free  Samples  and  Bookiei 

Hjitimpr  lave  it   these  Samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 

li<>iiiiiiKr  wys  u__  s,piy  rooilng.   Put  them  to  every  testyou 
can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat- 
isfaction that    B  R  E  C  O  *'  Rubber  Rooff« 
r,  ing  is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
^market.  We  give  the 

I<oasest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  ormoney 
back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minne-  

sota,  Iowa,  iilissouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Don't 
delay  ordering ;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  y  oa  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today — 
E  BREESE  BROS.  CO..    Rooling  DepL  24      Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 


35-lb.Roll— 108  0  4  ftft 
Sq.F«.-l-PIy  J|>1£2 
45-lb.Roll— 108  4  Oft 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply  125 
55-Ib.RoIl— 108  aoft 
Sq.  Ft-3-PIy  ^f2 
Order  today, or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


IH  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride   and  ex- 
hibit a  sample  igio  Model  "Kansrer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 
'  where  are  making  money  fast.  Wriieat  once for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 
NO  MONEY  KEQUIKJED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  Hie  U.  S.  wiHumt  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight.,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TKIALi  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.   If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisiied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  as  at  our  expense  ^'aiyou  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  flW  EAPTflDV  DDIPCC  -We famish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
IbUwI  rHU  I  Un  I  rniVbO  atonesmallprofitaboveactual  factory  cost.  You  save  Sio  to  $25 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle,  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  remarkaile  special  qpf'er, 
Vnil  Wil  I    RB  ACTniilCUEn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  Uw  lllUL  DC  Hw  I  UnidnCIf  our  superb  models  at  the  ■wtindcrrul  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.   We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.   BICYCX.E  DEAXERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  doubleour  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICVCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  will 
beclosed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  eacb*  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC  ^AACTER  DDKIfB  rear  wheels, Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, repBlrs 
I  lllEw}  VUHw  I  En  DnHIVC  and  everythingin  the  bicycle  lineatiialf  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT — but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalo^te  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  Informatkm.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  uow* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  C-83,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Poultry-Housing  Wrinkles 

IT  ERE  are  some  new  ideas  in  poultry- 
house  construction.  I  have  seen  them 
applied  in  but  one  poultrj'-house,  built  by 
my  father. 

The  new  points  of  the  plan  are  plain- 
ly brought  out  by  the  accompanying 
small  sketch,  showing  an  end  section  of 
the  house.  The  dimensions  can  be  varied 
to  suit  the  builder,  of  coursfe.  The  first 
point  to  be  noted  is  the  placing  of  the 
dropping-board  (A)  which  slopes  toward 
the  rear  of  the  house  instead  of  toward 
the  front,  being  two  feet  from  the  floor 
at  the  rear  and  four  in  front,  and  e.x- 
tending  to  the  middle  of  the  house.  A 
trap-door  (B)  six  inches  wide,  hinged  at 
the  top  and  running  the  length  of  the 
house,  permits  the  dropping-board  to  be 
easily  cleaned,  the  scrapings  being  caught 
in  a  trench  or  otherwise.  The  board  is 
made  of  shiplap  lumber,  and  by  using 
sawdust  and  a  small  scraper  it  can  be 
very  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
mornings. 

This  arrangement  gives  the  whole  floor 
space  for  scratching-floor,  and  the  litter 
does  not  have  to  be  changed  nearly  so 
often.  The  roosts  (R)  can  be  run  length- 
ways of  the  house  and  supported  in  the 
usual  way,  as  shown,  or  they  can  be  run 
crossways  of  the  house,  from  the  front 
of  the  dropping-board  to  the  back  wall. 

The  second  nice  point  about  this  plan 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  (C), 
of  which  there  are  three,  running  alto- 
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gether  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  house.  They  are  hinged  at  the  bot- 
tom to  open  inward.  A  triangular  board 
(D)  tits  close  to  each  side  of  the  win- 
dows. When  the  windows  are  opened 
ten  or  twehe  inches,  to  the  position 
shown  b.v  the  dotted  line,  all  the  air  has 
to  come  over  the  top  of  the  window, 
giving  perfect  ventilation  without  a 
draft. 

The  above-mentioned  house  built  on 
this  plan  is  twelve  feet  wide,  twent3'-four 
feet  long,  seven  feet  high  in  front  and 
five  at  the  rear,  and  can,  if  necessarj-, 
accommodate  one  hundred  chickens.  The 
nest-boxes  (N)  are  placed  along  the 
sides  and  rear  of  the  house.  Small  trap- 
doors (E)  let  the  fowls  in  and  out,  and 
there  are  doors  near  each  end  of  the 
front  for  the  attendant.   F.  M.  Haixes. 

Enforce  Egg  Honesty 

•T'HERE  had  come  to  my  notice  in  the 
*  last  six  months  no  less  than  three 
different  articles  in  the  newspapers  of 
some  one  finding  a  name  and  address  on 
an  egg,  and  upon  writing,  finding  the 
address  was  written  a  great  while  ago 
I  at  least  in  comparison  to  the  proper  age 
of  an  egg).  One  cannot  believe  all  one 
reads  in  the  newspaper — but  certainly 
thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs  are  being- 
kept  in  cold  storage  and  sold  as  the  fresh 
article. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some 
way  to  prevent  this.  Here  is  m}-  plan. 
Let  every  one  who  keeps  hens  own  a 
rubber  date  and  stamp— it  only  costs  a 
few  cents — and  stamp  the  date  upon 
every  egg  when  it  goes  to  market.  There 
will  be  no  disguising  the  storage  egg 
then.  Supposing  it  does  take  a  few  cents 
at  first  and  a  few  moments  of  your  time, 
the  thought  of  the  good  we  are  doing 
should  warm  our  hearts  enough  for  pay. 
It  might  be  possible  to  get  the  ink  off, 
but  the  trouble  of  doing  it  would  be 
about  as  much  as  the  egg  was  worth. 

E.  L.  T. 

If  little  chicks  are  missed  and  their 
bodies  cannot  be  found,  look  out  for  cats 
or  rats. 

.\s  soon  as  the  grass  and  weeds  have 
made  a  good  growth,  look  out  for  hidden 
nests  if  the  hens  have  free  range.  The 
value  of  the  eggs  in  a  few  of  these  nests 
wil!  be  considerable. 

Chicks  that  have  started  off  well  grow 
remarkably  fast  and  soon  crowd  the  coop 
which  afforded  plenty  of  room  at  first. 
Divide  the  ilock  or  furnish  a  larger  coop, 
else  some  will  have  to  roost  out-side; 


25  Superb 

4th  of  July 

Post-Cards 

Celebrate  the  4th 

SENDING  a  4th  of  July  post-card 
to  each  of  one's  friends  is  going  to 
be  very  popular  and  stylish  this  year. 
Never  has  4th  of  July  been  more  pop- 
ular as  a  holiday  than  at  present.  In 
no  better  way  can  you  celebrate  it 
than  by  sending  a  beautiful  patriotic 
post-card  to  each  of*  your  friends. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained 
the  handsomest  collection  of  4th  of 
July  cards  ever  made.  You  can  get 
them  without  spending  a  cent. 

Each  Card  a  Beauty 

The  25  cards  are  all  different,  and  each 
card  is  printed  in  twelve  colors  and 
gold  and  is  handsomely  embossed. 
A  handsome  patriotic  picture  is  sho\Mi 
on  each  card,  and  will  give  a  lot  of 
pleasure  to  the  person  to  whom  you 
send  it.  Don't  miss  the  chance  to 
get  this  set  of  beautiful  post-cards. 

How  to  Get  the  Cards 

Send  us  two  new  8-month  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside,  at  25 
cents  each,  and  we  will  ship  you  a 
package  containing  the  twenty-five 
4th  of  July  post-cards,  postage  pre- 
paid.   Send  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BOYS! 

You  Can  Get  This 

Air-Rifle 

Without  Spend- 
ing One  Cent 


The  King  Air-Rifle  is  a  repeater. 
It  shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.    It  is  strong,  durable 
and  shoots  accurately.    It  cul- 
tivates trueness  of  sight  and 
evenness  of  nerve. 
This  rifle  is  harmless.  It 
uses  no  powder— just  air. 
There  is   no  smoke, 
no  noise.     Air  is 
plentiful  and  shot 
costs  but  10  cents 


for  1,000. 


These  fine 
air-rifies  are 
provided  with 
pistol-grip,  true 
sights,  and  are  so 
strongly  made  that 
it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get 
out  of  order. 


Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunting 
in  the  woods,  shooting  at 
targets,  drilling   as  sol- 
diers, and  innumerable  uses 
that  only  boys  can  discover. 
Every  boy  will  want  one  of 
these  rifles,  and  this  is  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  get  one 
absolutely  without  cost.  Get 
your  subscriptions  at  once  and 
send  your  order  in  early. 


On  the  Job 


Send  a  postal  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
to-day.  Just  say  you  want  an  Air-Rifle 
without  having  to  pay  one  cent.  Thou- 
sands of  happy  boys  easily  earned  them 
this  way.  Write  to-day.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Cra-wford  County,  Pa. 
Income  $2121.  In  1909 
80  Acres  $3700 

On  main  road,  only  1*  milcB  to  village;  fine  high 
school,  creamery,  etc.;  cuts  2J  tons  hay  to  acre.  12  con- 
pasture,  300  maple  trees,  complete  sugar  outfit;  half 
cash;  sacrificed  for  immediate  sale  by  aged  woman. 
For  full  details  of  house,  bam,  etc.,  see  page  18,  Craw- 
ford Countv,  Pa.,  section.  "Strout's  Farm  Catalogue. 
2nd  Edition."  It  describes  other  farms  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  from  S900  up.  Copy  mailed 
Free.  Station  2699,  E.  A  Strout.  Union  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittshure.  Pa. 

MINNESOTA  HAS  1,000,000  ACRES  To" 

■jnuCCTCAn  CUTDV  offers  Cheap  I^andti  and 
nUMtalLAU  tnini.  Farm  Employment.  Write 
for  literature  and  full  information. 

STATE  I50AKI>  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
Room  336,  State  Capitol,  St.  Panl.  MIn  n 


Why  Elxperiment  With  Crosses? 

THE  question  of  which  breed  of  swine 
to  select  for  the  economic  produc- 
tion of  pork  is  perhaps  of  less  im- 
portance to-day  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  leading  swine-breeders  have 
begun  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
must  shape  their  favorite  breeds  to  meet 
market  demands.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  the  type  of  all  the  leading 
breeds  of  swine  now  conforms  to  a  cer- 
tain standard  that  meets  the  demands  of 
the  packing-houses. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  bacon  breeds  of 
swine,  for,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
bacon  type,  there  is  little  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a  separate  market  class. 
The  hog  that  best  meets  the  demands  of 
the  present  time  is  a  well-muscled  hog 
that  will  supply  a  fair  amount  of  lard 
and  fat  meat  well  marbled  with  lean  and 
bei  ready  for  market  at  any  desired  age. 

Practical  pig-growers  and  feeders  of 
market  hogs  look  for  quality,  depth, 
length  and  width  of  form  and  uniform- 
ity of  type,  regardless  of  the  breed,  color 
and  characteristic  markings.  However, 
it  is  essential  that  we  select  our  breeding 


failure  with  one  breed  can  hardly  hope 
to  succeed  with  another.  Judicious  care 
will  bring  success  with  and  breed. 

All  practical  hog-breeders  agree  that 
crossing  the  breeds  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice and  that  the  best  results  are  attained 
by  sticking  close  to  one  breed.  Yet  some 
men  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  incorporate  all  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  different  breeds  in  one 
cross-bred  animal.  It  is  a  disastrous 
belief. 

For  one  purpose,  it  is  true,  crossing  is 
successful,  and  that  is  in  the  production 
of  fancy  pig  pork  among  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Eastern  states.  A  cross 
between  a  large  brood  sow  and  a  small 
brood  male,  such  as  the  Essex,  etc.,  is 
employed,  but  the  breeding  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  first  cross  and  well-bred  ani- 
mals are  used  for  breeding.  The  object 
of  this  cross  is  to  get  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  early  maturity,  and  also  to  se- 
cure pigs  adapted  to  a  ration  composed 
largely  of  dairy  by-products  with  a  small 
amount  of  mill-feed.  But  while  such 
cross-breds  prove  useful  in.  the  dairying 
sections  of  the  East,  they  are  not 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  great  corn 


Poland  China  Boar,  Showing  Valuable  Conformation  Fixed  by  Pure  Breeding 


swine  from  some  well-established  breed, 
for  promiscuous  mating  of  hogs  of  var- 
ious breeds  has  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  type  of  all  the  breeds  employed  in  the 
crosses  and  to  throw  away  the  results 
of  years  of  systematic  selection  and  mat- 
ing to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  certain 
fixed  type  in  the  breed. 

This  point  has  been  illustrated  by  mat- 
ing a  half  Poland  China  and  half  Ches- 
ter White  sow  with  a  pure-bred  Berkshire 
boar.  The  pigs  resulting  from  this  cross 
were  red,  spotted,  speckled  and  striped, 
showing  that  the  improved  type  of  all 
three  breeds  used  in  the  experiment  was 
lost  and  with  it  the  improvements  in 
color  and  markings.  The  result  was  the 
return  of  the  offspring  by  the  principle 
of  heredity  to  the  original  scrub  type. 

All  of  our  swine,  especially  the  im- 
proved breeds  which  are  modified  forms 
of  the  original,  will  not  reproduce  them- 
selves perfectly  unless  guided  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Whatever  breed  is  se- 
lected should  be  kept  pure  and  only  the 
best  individuals  retained  for  breeding. 

The  man  who  is  making  a  specialty  of 
producing  pork  should  grasp  every  op- 
portunity to  improve  his  breeding  stock, 
the  same  as  the  man  who  is  breeding 
registered  swine.  Uniformity  of  type  is 
an  important  thing  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  feeding  hogs,  especially  near 
market-time,  and  a  uniform  bunch  of 
hogs  will  bring  more  money  on  any  mar- 
ket than  a  mixed  lot.  A  pure-bred  lot 
of  hogs  are  -much  more  likely  to  mature 
together  and  to  please  the  discriminat- 
ing buyer. 

In  selecting  a  breed  we  should  give,  at- 
tention to  its  adaptability  to  the  environ- 
ment under  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
Some  are  good  rustlers,  some  are  quieter 
and  better  adapted  to  a  small  feed- 
lot.  In  the  Northern  states  color  is  of 
little  importance,  but  in  the  South  a  large 
number  of  pork-growers  prefer  a  black 
hog,  as  being  less  susceptible  to  the  heat 
and  sun.  However,  some  Southern  hog- 
growers  still  cling  to  white  hogs  and  seem 
to  experience  little  difficulty  from  that 
source. 

The  breeds  that  have  proved  best 
adapted  to  your  climate  and  conditions 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  feeders  of 
your  locality  are  the  safest  breeds  to  in- 
vest in.  We  all  have  our  preferences, 
our  likes  and  our  dislikes,  our  favorite 
color  markings  and  our  hobbies,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  there 
is  no  one  best  breed.  All  breeds  possess 
many  good  qualities  and  some  less  de- 
sirable ones,  and  the  man  who  makes  a 


belt,  where  pork  production  is  a  leadirig 
feature  of  the  farm  operations. 

The  man  who  is  experimenting  with 
the  various  breeds  and  crosses  in  search 
of  something  better  than  has  yet  been 
discovered  may  have  an  important  work, 
but  such  a  line  of  investigation  would 
not  be  practical  for  the  man  who  must 
depend  upon  his  hog  feeding  for  his 
farm,  profits.  He  can  do  better  by  con- 
fining his  operations  to  one  well- 
established  breed.    W.  Milton  Kelly. 

In  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Armistead  pre- 
sented the  case  for  cross-breeding.  Mr. 
Kelly  here  gives  the  opposing  view.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  cast  our  vote  with 
Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  for 
some  special  purposes,  desirable  animals 
can  be  produced  by  crossing  the  pure 
breeds ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pure- 
bred hog,  not  necessarily  fancy  bred,  is 
the  surer  investment.  Editor. 

Give  the  Cows  Pure  Water 

■pROM  now  on,  throughout  the  long,  hot 
^  summer  days,  the  poor,  dumb  ani- 
mals on  many  farms  will  be  compelled 
to  quench  their  thirst  from  some  filthy, 
germ-infested  slough  or  from  a  water- 
tank  filled  with  hot,  sloppy,  stagnant 
water. 

It  seems  strange  that  farmers  are  so 
neglectful  and  thoughtless — and,  shall  we 
say,  cruel?  If  the  moral  side  of  the 
question  does  not  appeal  to  their  better 
selves,  common  reason  ought  to  teach 
them  that  they  lose  cowflesh  and  dairy 
products  by  allowing  the  cows  to  drink 
iDad  water. 

Then,  there  is  still  another  phase  to 
the  situation  :  The  quality  of  the  water 
cannot  help  but  affect  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  Sanitation  demands  that  we  wake 
up  to  the  perils  attending  the  methods 
employed  by  many  dairymen  during  the 
hot  season.  For  the  sake  of  the  dumb, 
helpless  animals ;  for  the  sake  of  -Our- 
selves, our  families  and  every  consumer 
of  our  dairy  products,  let's  furnish  our 
Bossies  with  an  abundance  of  the  purest 
and  freshest  water  obtainable,  if  we  do 
nothing  else  for  them  these  hot  days. 

Of  course,  if  we  see  that  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  cool,  shady  nook  to  lie 
down  in  and  chew  their  cud,  and  if  we 
help  them  fight  the  pesky  flies  with  a 
good  ^sprayer  and  an  effective  fly-repel- 
lent, they'll  maintain  our  dairy  products 
accordingly.  And  we'll  feel  more  as  if 
we  had  done  by  our  stock  as  the  Creator 
intended  we  should.   M.  A.  Coverdell. 


Nearly  1,200,000  farmers,  creamerymen,  milk  dealers 
and  owners  of  country  homes,  throughout  the  world,  are 
already  using  De  Laval  Cream  Separators,  and  150,000  or 
more  are  being  added  to  the  number  every  year — many 
more  this  year  than  ever  before. 

If  you  haven't  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  already  you 
can't  be  anywhere  near  the  head  of  this  tremendous  pro- 
cession that  started  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  will  be  foolish 
to  wait  to  bring  up  the  tail  end  of  it. 

The  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator — with  even  a 
single  cow — means  more  and  better  cream  and  butter, 
warm  and  sweet  skimmilk,  less  labor  and  more  profit, 
twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  saves  its  cost  in  a  few 
months,  not  only  over  any  other  method  of  creaming  milk 
but  over  any  imitating  cream  separator. 

Then  why  not  fall  into  the  De  Laval  procession  now? 
You  can't  recover  the  waste  and  worry  of  previous  years, 
but  you  can  stop  it  going  further.  Why  not  do  so?  Every 
day  of  delay  means  just  that  much  more  waste  of  product, 
quali-ty  and  dairy  comfort..    Why  prolong  it? 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  made  for  one  cow  to 
one  thousand,  in  proportionate  size,  style  and  price,  and 
sold  for  cash  or  on  such  reasonable  terms  that  they  actually 
pay  for  themselves. 

They  are  sold  direct  or  through  local  agents.  If  you 
don't  know  the  nearest  agent  write  for  his  name  and  a 
catalogue,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 


THE  DE  L 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


L  S  E 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


ATOR  CO. 


Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 
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Should  Hide  Their 

Wf        J  Unscrupulous  agents 

rl  Pnll  \  pretend  that  complicated 
ll.vUUk9  cream  separators  can  be 
washed  by  '  'sousing' '  40  to  60  disks  as  one 
piece.  The  "New  York  Produce  Re- 
view,' 'of  April  13th,  contains  statements 
from  prominent  creamery  men  who  con- 
demn "sousing."  The  following  extracts 
from  these  statements  should  make  un- 
scrupulous agents  hide  their  heads  : 

"Wash  machines  every  time  they  are  used 
and  not  use  the  "sousing"  method  advised 
by  agents  of  complicated  machines — tbia 
method  being  very  injurious  to  cream."— 
DAVID  W.  HODGES.  New  York. 

"I  have  seen  cheap  separators  It  was  an 
impossibility  to  clean.  "The  greatest  trouble 
is  caused  by  misrepresentation,  regarding 
work  necessary  to  keep  machine  clean,  by 
agents  whose  sole  purpose  is  a  sale." — GLEN 
OVERTON,  Michigan. 

"A  dirty  and  unsanitary  farm  separator  Is 
the  start  of  bacteria  it  Is  hard  to  overcome." 
-J.  M.  TAFF,  Iowa. 

"  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  tests  that  It 
does  not  pay  to  have  the  separator  partly 
clogged  with  filth.  "— L.  C.  SHEPARD.  Ohio. 

These  statements  should  decide  you  to 
get  the  only  simple,  sanitary,  easy-to- 
clean  cream  separator — the 

SHARPIES  DAIRY  TUBULAR 

The  World's  Best  World's  biggest  separator 
factory.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Ger- 
many. Sales  exceed  most  if  not  all.  others  com- 
bined. Probably  replace  more  common  separa- 
tors than 


any  one 
maker   o  f 
such  mach- 
ines sells. 
Write  for 
Catalog  112 
THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chlcaffo,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


rREE 


THE  BIGGEST  rr 
VEHICLE  AND  i 
J1ARNE55  BOOK  ^ 


B Before  yoo  bny  com- 
pare Murray's  splea- 
did  offers  with  others. 
Send  for  oar  Dew 

1910Style 
Book  of 
Vehicles 
and 

Harness 

See  for  yourself  how  you  can  save 
money — get  better  values  on  any  kind 
of  vehicle   or   harness   you  want. 

Murray  selb  direct — gives  four  weeks  trial 
— insares  safedelitery — two  years  saarantee. 

We  want  every  farmer  to  get  this  Free 
Book.    Send  lor  it  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co. 
322-328  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


GET  THIS  BOOK  AND  COMPARE 
VALUES  WITH  ALL  0THERS5EFORE 
YOU  BUY  ANY  KIND  OF  Vffilfe 


Holds  Worlds  Record 


The  New  I9IO  Model 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Is  emphatically  the  BEST 
and  the  only  one  for  YOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  skims  the  cleanest. 

2.  It's  built  the  strongest, 
,  3.  It's  the  easiest  cleaned. 
I  4.  It's  the  most  convenient. 
I  5.  It  requires  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  aU 
I  other  Separators  at  Seat- 
j  tie  on  these  five  essential 
I  XKilnts  and 


RRFF7F  7  Handsome  Models  €075 

•P.     .Travel  the  worst  rov.<isf^J,j* 
Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "U" 

Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  bunt 
country  roads — mud.  deep 
eand  or  high  hills.   13-18  H.-P. 
engines.  Lowest  cost  of  up- 
keep,  least  tire  trouble. 
Handsomely  finished. 
THEJEWELCARRIAGECO, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


PATENTS  woETi  FORTUNES 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  f or  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B.8.&A.B.r,aoey,Dept.49,Washingtoii,D.C.EBt.l869 

O  A  T  IT  Kl  T"  YOUR  IDEAS.   They  may  bring  you 

I  b  1^  I    wealth.   &4-page  Patent  Book  Free. 
Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Attys.  Boi  N. Washington.  D.  C.  Est.  1880 


Get  Yours  NOW 

Throw  your  wabbling,  rattling 
old  wooden  wheels  away— avoid 
breakdowns  in  the  rush  of  Sum- 
mer and  Fall  work.    Electric  Steel 
Wheels   Will   Make   Your  Old 
Wagon  New. 
TTo've  fitted  thousands  of  old  running  eenrs. 
S;ived  owners  money — kept  them  from  buying 
lew  wagons.   Measure  your  axles  in  five  minutes'Cwe 
how  you  hoT)  and  you  have  your  wheels  in  no  time, 
j  "We  guarantee  fit.    Wagons  stronger  than  ever.  VTe 
also  sell  Electric  Handy  Wagons  complete.   The  busy 
I  hauling  season  is  on.   Write  for  book  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  13  OurMcy.  III. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Why  Not  Go  Into  Sheep? 

This  question  is  one  which  every  farmer 
often  Eiaks  himself.  We  propose  to  do  what 
we  can  to  answer  it  in  a  series  of  brief 
articles  by  Mr.  Ross.  At  present  we  expect 
to  have  the  matter  placed  before  our  read- 
ers in  something  like  the  following  order: 

Best  breeds  and  crosses  for  production 
of  mutton  and  lamb;  selecting  ewes  and 
rams;  treatment  of  breeding  ewes;  care  at 
lambing;  housing  ewes  and  lambs;  feeding 
ewes  and  lambs  for  winter  and  spring  mar- 
kets; care  of  general  flock  winter  and  sum- 
mer; feeding  for  general  markets;  pasture, 
green  and  root  crops;  diseases  of  sheep. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  "get  into  the 
game"  by  a  running  discussion,  so  that  by 
next  fall  we  shall  have  had  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  sheep  discussions  ever 
published  in  America.  EDITOR. 

THE  custom  generally  followed  by  the 
ministers  of  preceding  their  dis- 
courses b}-  a  text  is  a  good  one ;  so 
we  will  adopt  it.  Ours  for  present  use 
is  taken  from  an  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  of  a  leading  journal: 

"Last  week  recorded  another  incident 
in  a  series  when  eight  hundred  and 
ninet\'-one  frozen  mutton  carcasses  from 
New  Zealand  were  landed  in  New  York. 
The  importers  believed  they  could  pay 
freight  from  New  Zealand  and  a  duty  of 
one  and  one  half  per  cent,  per  pound  and 
still  make  a  proht.  .  .  .  The  exports 
of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  United 
States  in  the  nine  months  ending  March 
31st  were  only  eleven  and  one  half  million 
dollars  against  thirty  millions  for  the 
same  period  four  years  ago." 

On  the  breakfast-table  of  the  ocean 
liner  on  which  I  came,  with  my  young 
wife,  to  America  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
there  was  always  a  libera!  dish  of  broiled 
mutton-chops.  We  always  patronized 
that  dish;  and  on  landing  in  New  York, 
being  anxious  to  compare  American  mut- 
ton, of  which  I  had  heard  disparaging 
remarks  in  England,  with  the  home 
product,  I  "ordered  mutton-chops  for  our 
first  meal.  I  well  remember  the  look  of 
wonder,  almost  of  scorn,  with  which  the 
colored  gentleman  who"  waited  on  us 
took  that  order.  However,  he  soon 
brought  us  a  very  nicely-served  dish  of 
chops.  After  a  few  mouthfuls  we  ceased 
simultaneously  to  eat  and  sat  staring  at 
one  another,  at  first  with  dismay,  then 
with  laughter.  Of  course,  the  lady  spoke 
first :  "What  a  funny  idea,  to  flavor  the 
mutton  with  its  wool.  I  wonder  how 
they  do  it;  do  you  think  they  rub  the 
chops  over  with  a  lock  of  wool,  as  the 
Spaniards  do  with  a  lump  of  garlic?  I 
suppose  it  is  to  assure  people  that  it  is 
reallv,  trulj-  mutton  and  not  goat.  Any- 
way, I  can't  eat  it."  As  a  breeder  and 
feeder  of  sheep,  I  recognized  the  signs 
of  early  starvation  of  the  lambs,  and  de- 
termined to  eschew  mutton,  save  for 
experimental  purposes. 

In  the  years  since  that  time  mutton 
has  been  generally  freed  from  that  un- 
pleasant taste  and  odor,  the  farmers  hav- 
ing learned  that  proper  care  and  judicious 
feeding  of  sheep,  especially  in  their 
early  life,  would  keep  the  body  of  the 
mutton  free  from  the  spirit  of  the  wool. 
In  consequence,  mutton  and  lamb  have 
attained  more  nearly  to  the  place  they 
deserve  in  the  American  bill  of  fare, 
though,  too.  some  people  still  retain  the 
old,  quite  reasonable,  prejudice.  This 
personal  story  is  told  to  show  how  eas- 
ily a  little  want  of  care  in  management 
of  live  stock  may  do  serious  injury  to 
the  demand  for  the  line  affected. 

But  at  the  present  day,  as  indicated  by 
our  text,  production  does  not  anywhere 
near  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  good 
mutton  and  Iamb.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  stead}'  high  prices.  In  the  case  of 
other  meats  we  produce  enough  to  ex- 
port, but  we  do  not  produce  enough 
nmtton  to  fill  the  home  demand. 

Quite  recently  a  Kansas  City  market 
report  stated  that  only  seven  thousand 
sheep  had  come  to  the  stock-yards  that 
week;  and  it  quaintly  added  that  "they 
were  mostly  goats."  Any  high-class  city 
Initcher  will  say  that  he  could  sell  a 
great  deal  more  good  mutton  and  lamb 
than  he  can  rely  upon  getting,  even  when 
he  has  to  ask  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
cents  a  pound,  for  lamb  that  is  quoted  as 
selling  at  the  stock-yards  for  ten  dollars 
per  head  weighing  about  seventy -five 
pounds,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  profit. 
These  facts  must  go  far  to  assure  the 
farmer  that  he  can  make  no  mistake  by 
trying,  intelligently,  for  his  share  in  this 
profit,  even  if  that  share  is  not  quite  as 
great  as  it  might  be. 

An  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  many 
of  our  farmers  that  sheep  culture  can 
only  be  profitably  followed  by  those  who 
command  extensive  ranges  of  land.  It 


is  to  combat  that  idea  and  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  an  equally  certain 
and,  in  most  cases,  a  larger  profit  can  be 
made  out  of  sheep  on  farms  of  from 
one  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres — 
and  further,  to  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  methods  by  which  success  in  that  line 
ir,ay  he  -  attained — that  Farm  .and  Fike- 
siDE  proposes  to  offer  some  short  prac- 
tical articles  for  the  use  of  such  of  its 
readers  as  may  not  have  chanced  to  make 
a  study  of  the  sheep  question. 

Like  every  other  business,  this  has  its 
ups  and  dow"ns,  its  periods  of  success 
and  of  depression;  but  if  we  may  ground 
an  argument  on  what  has  been  done  in 
another  countrj',  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  British  farmer  has  been  saved  from 
bankruptcy  during  the  last  fort\f  j^ears 
of  fierce  foreign  competition,  almost  en- 
tirely by  his  stead}'  adherence  to  intelli- 
gent sheep  culture.  Even  in  this.  Nature 
has  given  the  American  farmer  many 
advantages  over  John  Bull,  not  only  in 
the  immense  extent  of  land  available  for 
sheep,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  best 
British  breeds  of  mutton  sheep,  when  as 
carefully  cultivated  here  as  there,  im- 
prove in  a  very  few  generations  in  size, 
in  yield  of  wool  and  in  early  maturity. 
John  still  thinks  his  mutton  can't  be 
equaled  in  flavor  and  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  fat  and  lean. 

Sheep  offer  many  advantages  to  the 
farmer  peculiar  to  themselves.  If  quick 
returns  are  specially  desired,  lambs  that 
are  now  selling  at  from  nine  to  ten  dol- 
lars in  the  stock-yards  can,  with  their 
dams,  be  turned  out  in  ninety  days  froin 
birth :  and  the  ewes,  if  they  have  been 
properly  selected  and  cared  for,  will  scale 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds  when 
shown  at  the  same  time  as  their  lambs, 
and  be  worth  from  seven  to  eight  dollars 
per  hundred  pounds.  They  should  not 
cost  per  head,  ewes  and  lambs  together, 
over  six  dollars  at  the  very  utmost, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  put 
it,  always  supposing  judicious  feeding 
and  management  to  prevail,  at  from  four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents. 

Where  an  animal  is  desired  which  will 
make  good  growth  on  the  roughest  pas- 
ture, with  but  little  care  and  extra  feed, 
the  sheep  stands  first.  If  land  is  failing 
in  fertility,  sheep  judiciously  fed  will  pay 
well  for  that  feed  and  at  the  same  time 
restore  the  soil  without  much  expendi- 
ture of  mone}'  and  labor. 

Certain  well-defined  rules  being  ad- 
hered to  in  their  care  and  management,  I 
think  there  are  less  chances  of  heavy 
loss  with  sheep  than  with  any  other  do- 
mestic animal,  for  their  worst  diseases 
are  well  known  and  can  be  readily 
guarded  against  or,  if  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, easily  treated;  while  those  of  a 
lighter  kind  can  be  avoided  by  change  of 
food  and  frequent  shifting  of  feeding- 
ground. 

The  market  for  sheep  is  less  liable  to 
over-supply  than  that  for  cattle  or  hogs, 
and  prices  can  be  more  readily  noted  and 
relied  on  not  to  suffer  from  rapid  fluc- 
tuations. 

The  care  and  tending  of  sheep  grows 
in  interest  as  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
habits  and  requirements  increases,  and 
the  labor  becomes  less,  as  that  knowl- 
edge produces  more  systematic  methods. 
Of  the  many  shepherds  I  have  known  in 
England  and  Scotland,  I  never  met  a 
successful  one  who  was  not  an  enthu- 
siast in  his  business  or  who  would  admit 
the  truth  of  the  common  idea  that  sheep 
were  silly  and  hard  to  control.  For  these 
and  for  some  other  more  practical  finan- 
cial reasons,  it  is  hoped  that  a  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  breeding,  rearing 
and  feeding  sheep  and  lambs  for  mutton 
may  be  made  both  useful  and  interesting. 

John  P.  Ross. 


A  Handsome  Flag 
For  the  Fourth 
of  July 


^ELEBRATE  the  glorious  Fourth 
with  a  big,  handsome,  new  flag. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained  a 
small  supply  of  large  American  flags, 
made  of  the  best  cloth,  and  you  can 
have  one,  without  cost,  if  you  act  at 
once. 

This  beautiful  flag  is  4  feet  long 
and  2)4  feet  wide.  It  is  guaranteed 
fast  colors.  The  red  and  white  stripes 
are  2)4  inches  wide  and  each  star  is 
two  inches  wide.  It  has  a  white  tape 
edge  with  Tarass  eyelets  set  into  the 
corners,  for  fastening  to  a  rope  on  a 
flag  pole. 

How  to  Get  the  Flag 

We  will  send  you  this  American  Flag  without 
cost  to  you  if  you  will  send  us  only  three  8- 
month  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
at  25  cents  each.  Your  own  can  be  one. 
Send  us  the  three  subscriptions  and  you  will 
have  the  flag  by  return  mail.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


^ROOF  OF 

THE  Hay  Press 


Is  its  capacity  and  earning  power.  Spencer 
'    Hay  Press  Catalogs  make  great  and  definite  ^ 
claims.  Every  claim  is  proven  by  the  press  in  ac- 
tion or  no  sale.  Contract  protects  you.  It  covers 
every  claim  by  positive  figures.  The  nature  of  the 
contract  itself  should  convince  you  of  the  al^olute 
superiority  of  the  pre^.   Send  ^ 
for  our  new  catalog  D.      Pleasa/gfe^^^^  Write 
mention  this  paper  wnen         / /^fe^^SI  us  now, 
you  write. 

J.  A.  SPENCER 
Dwight,  III, 


Ensilage 
Cotter 

i\  OutB  any  feed  dry  or  greea  and  elevaUa  any  height- 
1  No  waste  power.  Can't  stroiQ.  Has  the  only  kniveB 
\  adjustable  while  running.  Self  feed.  Mounted  or 
1  unmounted.  Every  macbiae  teated  and  Gui^an— 
-  XEKD.  A  labor-saver  and  money-maker.  Aflk 
rfreeBooVWEI  SILAQB  PAYS.'* 


Onr  "CTclone"  three  stroke  self  feed  hay  press 
is  the  latest,  most  powerful  and  most  efficient 
press  on  the  market.  Each  circle  of  the  team 
presses  in  three  charges.  The  self  feed  auto- 
matically puts  the  hay  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bale  chamber.  These  two  improvements 
wonderfully  » increase  capacity  of 

our  presses.  C^^Sal  Write  today  tor  circular 
and  prices  ./JiA^f."™^  Five  days  free  trial. 


AHFNTS  200%  PROFIT 

**•  VJJ-jl  ^  M.  »>J         Handy.  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 

  wild  about  them.  Fasten 

instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  iltg.  Co.,  746  Wayne  St.,  Uaytou,  Ohio 


Benlamln  Franklin  laught  P^I^Of  ■   ^A^GSt     DOQCl'S  W»«l  Dodd  Ihrsugh 

the  world  what  lightninB         «  VBB  his  Invonllon  porlectod 

"""XlM^nu""'      Wonderful  Invention—  •'■%Vn«'crJo'i'.''''; 

D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rod  and  System  of  installation 

affords  the  only  safe  and  reliable  protection  to  life  and  property  against  the  terrible  ravages  of 
ll^htninff.  This  positive,  exclusive  endorsement  is  made  b.y  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  oi 
the  United  States  and  Canada  (over  2000  leading  lire  Insurance  companies). 

INSTALL  THE  D.  &  S.  SYSTEM  OF  PROTECTION 

Many  a  door  ia  padlocked  after  the  horse  is  stolen— lock  yours  now. 

Endorsements  of  leading  fire  Insurance  companies  (list  of  them  in  catalogue— send  for  it).  There 
are  allowances  of  10  to  33J<  i  off  tnstirance  bills  when  yoiu:  buildings  are  rodded  with  D.  &  S.  Woven 
Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods.  D.  &  S.  Rod  pays  for  itself  and  then  saves  yon  money  off 
your  insurance  bills.  More  D.  &  S.  Rods  sold  than  any  other  three  makes  combined.  Insist  on 
trademark  D.  &  S.  It  is  your  protection.  Send  for  free  book,  "The  Laws  and  Nature  of  Lightning." 

niake  Tourself,  Your  Family,  Yonr  Property  Safe. 
DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  445  Sixth  Avenue.  Pes  Moines.  Iowa 


NEWTON'S  HEAVE 


COUCH,  DISTEMPER 
AND  INDIGESTION 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 
80  years  sale.  Send  for 
booklet. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.    The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


-.THE 
r-ANIMALS" 
FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY  FLY 

it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in- 
sect pests  off  animals 
In  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  oE  dairymen  dupli- 
cate 10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing' imitations.  Abso- 
lutely harmless  ;  cures  allsores. 


30  cents  worth  saves  $10 


worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  iiice  in  Poultry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-F  LY  to  protect  200 
cows.  Name  express  olfice.  $1  returned  if  animaU 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-FAy  Mf ff.  Co.,  1 S 1 6  N.  10th  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 
Farm  akd  Fireside  g:uarantees  Shoo-Fly  to  be  O.  K. 


NEGLECl 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


CURE 


SAFE 
CERTAI N 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case 
or  money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  AgentsWanted 

Write  for  descriptive 
booklet 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  425  Fourtli  Ave.,  Pittsburg 

CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEA»  IIY- 
DRAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes?  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.   Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.   We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers/ 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  

106  Lincoln  Avennc,  Mount  Glleatl,  Ohio 

Or  Room  109  D,  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

62  Acres  $3400 
$2320  Last  Year's  Income 

Pleasantly  located  in  outskirts  of  one  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's finest  villages  ('W  stores)  in  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural section;  48  acres  in  dark  rich  loam  fields,  balance 
wood  and  pasture:  fine  lot  apples,  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries, peaches,  and  grapes;  6  room  house,  convenient 
barn;  receipts  in  1909  were  as  follows:  dairy  $720,  stock 
$300,  potatoes  $700,  pork  $200,  grain  $200,  hay  S150,  fruit  $50, 
sacrificed  to  close  immediately  for  $3400  with  $800  down 
and  easy  terms.  For  traveling  instructions  see  page  19 
"Strout's  Farm  Catalogue,  2nd  Edition"  copy  free,  Sta- 
tion 2699.  E.  A.  Strout,  Union  Bank  Bldg..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  en8:ines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free. 
Honarcb  Machinery  Co.,  603  Cortlandt  Eidg..  New  York 


Fernald  Dash  Rein  Holder 

protects  you  against  runaways  when  horse  is  left  un- 
watched.  Keeps  the  reins  from  under 

 J**     horse's  feet.    Switching  tail  can- 

,--5?  ^7 — ?•    not  jerk  reins  loose.  Fits  tight  on 
•''"''I'j'*    l!     any  dash.    Lasts  as  long  as  the 
i-fT^     I J    buggy.  Noboltsorscrewsreqoired. 
;      ^--V' !     Simply  slips  on  dash  and  stays  in 
;  ^X^^        place.  Is  ornamental  too.  Nickel 
**     or  baked  japan  finish.    Too  low- 

grlced  for. yon  to  be  without  it.  Ask  your  hardware  or 
amess  dealer  or  write  us.  [1) 

Fernald  Mfg.  Co.  North  East,  Pa» 


LAMENESS  from   a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 

trouble  can  be  stopped  with 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each  bot- 
tle. $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind,  Sl.OOabot- 
tle,    removes    Painful     Swellings,  Enlarged 
_      Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins, 
Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masi. 


Income 

Guaranteed 

.  Liberal  commissions;  big  cash  prizes; 
a  guaranteed  month'y  salary.  Such 
are  some  of  the  inducements  for  you  to 
handle  the  biggest  money-making  offer 
ever  made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.   You  must  act  at  once. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Department  of  Agents 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Boiling  Water  Beats  Cold 

I HAVE  just  read  with  interest  an  arti- 
cle by  E.  L.  Vincent,  in  your  isstie  of 
April  10th,  telling  how  one  woman 
managed  the  care  of  her  milk-utensils. 
As  I  ha-\-e  lived  on  a  ranch  and  been  a 
butter-maker  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
I  feel  my  experience  in  that  respect  has 
been  worth  something. 

The  article  said  nothing  of  the  careful 
scalding  of  all  things  used  in  the  care  of 
butter  and  milk,  which  I  consider  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Rinsing  with  cold 
water  will  not  do.  Neither  am  I  satis- 
fied with  hot  water.  The  water  must  be 
actually  boiling.  Boiling  water  at  the 
last  rinsing  not  only  cleanses,  but  dis- 
infects. 

I  think  a  strainer  of  coarse  muslin 
much  to  be  preferred  to  a  wire  one.  It 
is  easier  to  keep  clean  and  does  its  work 
better.  It  ought  to  have  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  milk-vessels,  first  a  rinsing 
in  cold  water  and  then  a  scalding. 

I  agree  with  the  woman  whose  story 
was  told  in  the  article  about  the  use  of  a 
firm,  smooth  towel,  kept  especially  for 
the  milk-things.  But  all  this  care  is  of 
no  use  unless  cleanliness  begins  at  the 
barn.  The  milker  must  be  cleanly.  My 
husband  has  always  washed  the  cow's 
udder  and  his  hands  before  milking,  and 
the  stable  is  kept  thoroughly  clean. 

Sunning  milk-vessels  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, but  how  about  rainy  days?  Scald- 
ing the  milk-things  every  day  is  the  best 
system.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Williams. 

The  above  letter  from  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, lays  down  an  absolutely  sound 
principle.  Boiling  water  is  the  only  thing 
to  use  at  the  last  rinsing.  The  old  prac- 
tice of  sunning  milking  utensils  is  first 
class;  even  winter  sunlight,  without  much 
heat  in  it,  will  kill  germs.  The  light  does 
the  work.  But  whether  utensils  are 
sunned  or  not,  they  ought  to  be  scalded. 

Editor. 


A 


What  to  Do  for  "Cribbing" 

Pennsylvania  subscriber  writes  re- 
garding an  eight-year-old  horse  which 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  "cribbing,"  or 
wind-sucking.  "The  habit  has  not  badly 
worn  his  teeth  as  yet,  but  the  manger  is 
badly  worn  away,  for  he  is  constantly  at 
it.  Wlien  tied  so  he  can  reach  nothing 
he  still  snaps  wind  through  his  teeth.  He 
seems  lazy,  tired  and  in  poor  condition 
for  a  carriage-horse." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
cure  for  cribbing  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any.  Prevention,  howe\'er,  can 
be  had  through  keeping  a  wide,  stiff 
strap  always  around  the  horse's  neck. 
There  is  a  strap  made  for  this  purpose 
that  does  the  best  of  anything  I  know. 
There  is  not  much  demand  for  them, 
however,  and  so  only  firms  that  aim  to 
carry  a  very  full  line  of  horse-goods  are 
likely  to  have  them.  But  I  have  myself 
generally  used  a  plain  strap,  such  as  one 
can  have  made  at  any  harness-shop,  and 
found  it  all-sufficient.  Be  sure  to  have 
it  two  and  one  half  or  three  inches  wide 
and  of  good  stiff  leather,  and  buckle  it 
on  pretty  tight. 

The  habit  is  a  bad  one  and  very  try- 
ing to  the  owner,  and  the  horse's  run- 
down condition  is  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  it.  Still,  if  he  is  a  good  horse 
every  other  way,  his  qualities  may  off- 
set the  trouble  of  keeping  the  neck-strap 
on  him  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
its  hurting  him.  I  have  known  some 
very  good  horses  that  have  had  to  wear 
such  straps  all  their  lives. 

Uavid  Buffum. 

Boiled- Down  Wisdom 

Oratory  is  not  statesmanship,  neither 
is  yelling  horsemanship. 

Gargetty  milk  may  cause  throat  or 
bowel  diseases  in  those  using  it. 

One  or  two  more  hogs  in  the  pen  this 
year  will  buy  all  the  Christmas  presents 
next  December. 

The  housewife  will  find  , churning  a 
most  trying  and  difScult  task  if  the  salt- 
supply  of  the  dairy  herd  is  neglected 
while  the  cows  are  gorging  themselves 
on  fresh,  green  grass. 

Fling  those  hot,  filthy,  sweaty  collar- 
pads  in  .the  ditch  and  let  the  horses' 
shoulders  work  against  a  firm,  smooth 
collar  that  you  can  keep  clean  and  cool. 
That  means,  of  course,  a  collar  that  fits 
right. 

A  tuberculous  cow  may  not  give  tu- 
berculous milk,  but  the  germs  are  sure 
to  be  about  her  and  to  infect  the  milk. 
Then  the  calves,  the  pigs  and  the  chil- 
dren will  be  infected.  A  tuberculous 
cow  is  worse  than  none. 

The  farmer  who  keeps  all  dust  and 
other  foreign  matter  out  of  his  milk, 
who  cools  it  properly  as  soon  as  he  can 
after  milking  and  who  sends  it  from  the 
dairy  clean,  pure  and  sweet  is  doing 
more  to  promote  the  health  and  well  be- 
ing of  the  community  than  all  the  doc- 
tors for  miles  around. 


PROTECTION 

The  Gun  for  the  Farmer 

You  can  protect  the  acres  of  corn  and  oats 
or  whatever  you  grow,  from  the  crows  and 
other  pests  that  are  such  a  nuisance  to  the 
farmer.  Weasels,  Gophers,  Hawks,  Blue 
Jays,  Rabbits,  Woodchucks,  etc. 

Here's  a  Repeating  Rifle  that  you  can  shoot  15 
times  without  reloading. 

List  Price  $8.00 


Two  models:  The  first  takes  fifteen  .22  Short  cart- 
ridges only.  The  second  takes  any  one  of  three  cartridges 
—.22  Short,  .22  Long  and  .22  Long  Rifle,  but  the  greatest  accu- 
racy is  obtained  in  this  model  by  using  .22  Long  Rifle 
cartridges. 

THE  STEVENS  VISIBLE  LOADING  REPEATING  RIFLE  IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
BE  THE  MOST  ACCURATE  .22  REPEATER  MADE 

It  is  rifled  with  the  care  and  precision  that  has  made  the  name  Stevens  famous  the  world  over. 
It  shoots  straight  and  it  hits  hard. 

There  is  no  Repeater  at  the  price  that  has  the  worlc  and  finish  which  is  put  into  the  No.  70. 


List  Price  $6.00 


The  Stevens  favorite  No.  17  is  the  best  known  single  shot 
.22  calibre  rifle  in  the  world.  There  are  more  Stevens  Favor- 
ites sold  than  any  other  single  shot.  This  is  the  Gun  that  has 
made  the  Stevens  reputation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  Shotgun  at  a  moderate  price,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  full 
details  and  price  list.  We  make  shotguns  (Single  and  double  barrel  hammer  and  hammerless)  that 
you  can  buy  at  prices  listing  from  S7.00  up  to  $60.00 

Our  No.  520  Hammerless  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun  is  a  marvel  at  the  figure.    (List  price  $27.00.) 

Besides  shooting  with  the  very  best  pattern  and  penetration,  the  Stevens  No.  520  has  a  feature 
which  no  otherrepeating shotgun  has— IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REPEATING  SHOTGUN  MADE 
THAT  CAN  BE  OPERATED  AS  FAST  AS  THE  HUMAN  HAND  CAN  MOVE  WITH- 
OUT DANGER  OF  BALKING.  This  is  because  the  empty  shell  and  the  loaded  shell  travel 
by  separate  routes — they  cannot  meet. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  BETTER  SHOT? 


( 


It's  the  fine  points  that  make  the  big  difference  between  the  expert  and  the  ordinary  shot. 
Experts  don't  give  away  these  points  they  spent  long  years  to  get.  But  it's  to  our  advantage 
that  present  and  future  users  of  Stevens  rifles  and  shotguns  become  expert  shots.    We  em 
ploy  some  of  the  world's  crack  shots.   They  know  all  the  little  kinks— the  fine  points  that 
get  them  big  scores. 

Do  you  want  these  short  cuts  to  expert  shooting?  Then  write  us  what  interests  you- 
rifle  shooting,  the  traps  or  field-shooting.  Our  answer  goes  the  day  your  letter  comes,  giv 
ing  you  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  your  style  and  accuracy. 


) 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  736,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


List   Price  of 

Little  Scant  No.  14         .  .         .         .  $2.25 

Stevens-Maynard  Jr.  No.  15  .          .          .  3.00 

Crack  Shot  No.  IS         .  .          .          .  4.00 

(For  Young  Shooters.   Accurate  and  made  for  real  work) 


Stevens  Rifles 

Favorite  No.  17  (The  only  Boy's  Rifle  used  by  Men)  $6.00 

Visible  Loader  No.  70          .          .          .  .  8.00 

Ideal    Rifle   No.  44  .  lO.OD 
(Man's  heavy  Single  Shot  Rifle) 


EVERYTHING    nowadays  is 
constructed  with  the  view  to 
save  time ;  to  save  labor ;  to 
save  money. 

These  are  the  primal  points 
which  have  made  Amatite  suc- 
cessful. Tliat  these  things  have 
been  achieved  such  letters  as  the 
one  below  fully  prove. 

"Oakland,  Me., 

Feb.  2,  igio. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have 
used  several  different  brands  of  Ready 
Roofing;  some  of  these  have  cost  much 
more  than  Amatite,  but  we  are  free  to  say 
that  we  prefer  the  latter.  Not  only  does  it 
give  fully  as  good  service,  but  it  requires 
no  painting  or  coating,  as  some  of  the 
others  do.  We  consider  this  a  most  desira- 
ble feature. 

Yours  truly, 

DUNN  EDGE  TOOL  CO., 
By  R.  W.  DUNN,  Treasr 


leak,  and  never 
Its  cost  is  low  ; 
It  saves  time, 


These  letters  come 
stantly. 

Amatite  doesn't 
needs  to  he  painted. 
its  service  long, 
labor  and  expense. 

Its  real  mineral  surface  and  coal 
tar  pitch  waterproofing  are  re- 
sponsible for  this.  We  know  what 
Amatite  will  do.  We  want  you  to 
know.  Therefore  we  offer  you  a 
sample  free. 

Just  send  your  name  on  a  postal 
to  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Boston 
Cincinnati  iVIinneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg 

New  Orleans 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

One  Year  (24  numbers)  ....  50  cents 
Canadian  Subscriptions    .    1  Year,  75  cents 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as   Second  -  Class    Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month, 
which  is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm 
journals  are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as 
not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


PUBUSHED  BY 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York^City 
Tribune  Building.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  FirSside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2. 00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions; 
$1.00  per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edi- 
tion singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines 
to  the  inch.  Width  of  columns  2%  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  5ffr  discount  for  cash 
with  order.    Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to 
the  New  York  address. 


Freight  Rates  Go  Up!  Why? 

EVERY  increase  in  the  freight  rates  on  farm  products 
on  their  way  to  market  is  just  so  much  out  of 
the  price  of  what  we  grow. 
Every  increase  in  freight  rates  on  commodities  tised 
on  the  farm  is  just  so  much  added  to  the  cost  of  living. 

In  each  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  direct  significa.nce  to 
every  farmer.  It  bears  on  the  question  of  whether 
lie  shall  have  hard  times  or  good  times,  whether  he 
shall  live  like  a  civilized  man  in  the  twentieth  century 
or  not. 

At  this  writing  freight  rates  are  being  boosted  by 
the  railways  all  over  the  country.  The  advances  are 
tremendous  in  their  aggregate.  They  range  from  thir- 
teen per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  are  being  made 
effective  as  fast  as  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
railways  themselves  can  be  reconciled.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  traffic  officials  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
roads. 

The  time  has  gone  b\-  in  this  country  forever  when 
t'ne  people  will  accept  the  rates  fixed  by  the  railways 
just  as  they  accept  the  charges  of  draymen  for  haul- 
age. Courts  and  codes  have  established  the  principle 
that  railway  rates  are  properly  subject  to  governmental 
regulation. 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  why  rates  have  gone  up, 
and  are  going  still  higher,  and  to  expect  an  answer. 
It  is  emphatically  our  business.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the 
New  York  Central,  asserts  that  the  increases  in  wages 
to  railway  employees  will  amount  to  a  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  that  increases  in  rates  are  necessary 
in  order  that  they  be  paid.  ]\Ir.  Brown  does  not  say 
so,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  and  other  railway 
managers  are  hurrying  to  get  their  advanced  tariffs 
filed  so  as  to  forestall  the  anticipated  provisions  of  the 
bills  pending  in  Congress  giving  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  suspend  rate  advances. 
I'hese  two  reasons  may  or  may  not  harmonize.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rates  would  have  been  shoved 
up  more  gradually  and  imperceptibly  had  it  not  been 
for  this  pending  legislation.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cannot  suspend  these  advances  and  look 
into  their  necessity.  After  the  law  is  changed  it  looks 
as  if  it  will  have  that  power.  If  the  necessity  !Mr. 
Brown  mentions  exists,  it  would  seem  that  no  appre- 
hension need  be  felt  that  a  fair  commission  would 
interfere  with  the  advances. 

The  shippers'  organizations  all  over  the  United 
States  are  boldly  forming  in  line  of  battle  to  fight  the 
railway's'  proposed  increases  in  rates.  The  great  farm- 
ers' organizations.  North  and  South,  should  line  up 
with  them.  On  the  face  of  the  arguments  as  developed 
to  date,  the  net  incomes  of  the  railways  do  not  show 
any  necessity  for  the  advance  in  rates.  Until  such 
necessity  is  shown,  the  great  producing  interests  should 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  consumers  against 
this  one-hundred-million-dollar-a-year  slice  from  the 
incomes  of  the  people.  \Vhen  the  railways  show  the 
necessity  for  the  advance,  the  courts  and  commissions 
will  consent  to  it,  must  consent  to  it.  Until  then,  the 
business  of  the  nation  should  fight  it.  Let  us  all  be 
from  Missouri,  and  when  they  say  they  are  forced  to 
this  advance  in  order  to  pay  just  returns,  let  us  all 
say  '"Show  us."  We  are  willing  to  accord  justice.  We 
should  as  Americans  be  ashamed  to  accord  less. 


There  is  an  honest  way  of  turning  water  into  milk — 
give  the  cows  plenty  of  it  to  drink. 

Curves  make  beauty,  but  a  perfectly  straight  road 
along  a  field  of  corn  with  perfectly  straight  rows 
looks  good  enough  to  the  farmer. 

If  you  think  in  a  circle,  broaden  a  little  all  the  time, 
so  that  your  mind  may  be  as  the  ever-widening  spiral, 
getting  more  and  more  within  its  grasp  continually. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  United  States  Senate 
was  wrestling  with  the  question  of  legalizing  railway 
agreements  to  fix  railway  rates,  a  man  named  Hos- 
mer  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  filed  on  behalf  of  twenty-five  railway 
systems  tariff  sheets  fixing  exactly  the  same  rates  on 
all  of  them  ! 


If  you  are  married  to  fog}'  notions,  get  a  divorce. 

To-morrow  will  not  be  better,  unless  you  yourself 
are  better  to-morrow. 

When  a  man  is  forced  to  gather  his  wild-oat  crop, 
he  finds  harvest-hands  scarce. 

A  little  money  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  most 
of — woiuen ;  see  that  they  get  it. 

A  mighty  good  way  to  get  a  bigger  farm  is  to  make 
the  one  you  already  have  produce  more. 

Some  farmers  are  too  busy  in  their  corn-fields  to 
stop  and  read  the  papers — and  miss  the  item  telling 
how  tb  double  the  crop.  A  better  way  is  to  rest — 
and  read  an  hour  at  noon.    Such  time  is  never  lost. 

Exit  Edward  VII. — Enter  George  V. 

j^iNG  Edw.\rd  the  Seventh  is  dead,  and  King  George 
the  Fifth  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  late  king  was  a  skilful  diplomat  and  a  great  power 
for  good  in  the  tangled  international  relations  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  has  been  a  better  king  than  many 
a  greater  man  would  have  been.  He  has  shown  great 
common  sense,  great  good-humor,  great  tact  and  an 
unfailing  desire  to  accomplish  the  good  of  the  nation 
in  those  things  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  was 
not  much  interested  in  the  internal  politics  of  the 
realm,  and  he  died  at  the  time  when  he  faced  the 
dilemma  of  choosing  between  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons in  the  first  great  crisis  England  has  experienced 
since  1830. 

The  Edwards  have  been  men  of  ability  all  through 
English  history,  and  some  of  theiu  men  of  command- 
ing ability.  The  name  has  been  an  asset  for  the  late 
king.  The  Georges,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  utter 
failures  as  kings.  The  new  king  has  the  chance  to 
redeem  a  name  historically  disgraced.  He  stands  in 
the  spot-light  on  a  stage  set  for  a  great  historic  drama, 
the  end  of  which  no  man  knows.  British  institutions 
are  on  trial.  Suddenly,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
Commons  are  not  sure  of  their  supposedly  conceded 
position  as  the  ruling  body  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Lords  are  all  at  once  found  to  be  reclaiming  the  power 
to  rob  the  Commons  of  rulership  when  the  Liberals 
are  in  power,  while  acting  with  the  lower  house  when 
the  Conservatives  win.  Such  a  deadlock  cannot  long 
exist.  George  V.  faces  a  fair  possibility  of  a  revolu- 
tion, which  will  either  carry  down  the  Lords,  and  per- 
haps the  King,  or  reestablish  absolutism  in  the 
privileged  classes. 

^    ^  ^ 

All  persons  interested  in  irrigation  by  wind  power 
should  ask  their  representative  in  Congress  for  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  Number  394.  It  tells  about  matter  from 
almost  every  point  of  view — mechanical,  agricultural 
and  financial. 

Rev.  B.  A.  Loving,  of  Oklahoma,  would  like  to  hear 
from  people  having  old  papers  and  magazines  for  mis- 
sion work.  Over  one  thousand  families  in  his  district 
need  them ;  he  has  found  some  homes  wholU'  destitute 
of  wholesome  reading  matter.  He  asks  all  readers 
wishing  to  help  to  send  no  literature  to  him,  but  to 
write  him  for  name  and  address,  and  send  direct  to 
some  frontier  home.  His  address  is  Woodward, 
Oklahoma. 

_  Our  Failure  as  Shepherds 

A  coMPAxy  in  New  York,  which  is  entering  upon  the 
business  of  importing  meats  froin  Australia,  ex- 
pects all  this  summer  to  land  fifty  thousand  fresh 
mutton  carcasses  a  week.  A  correspondent  of  Farm 
AND  FiRESiDi;  at  Kansas  City  says  under  a  May  1st 
date :  'I've  been  spending  some  hours  among  the 
sheep  at  the  stock-yards  and  am  astonished  at  the  poor 
and  uneven  quality  of  the  general  run  of  them.  Prices 
might  fall  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  present  rates 
and  jet  give  good  profits."  If  these  two  facts  be  com- 
pared, the  poor  and  uneven  quality  and  high  prices  of 
American  sheep  explain  the  importations.  But  what 
explains  the  failure  of  the  American  farmer  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  good  profit 
and  twenty-fi\e  per  cent,  on  top  of  that? 


A  Railway  Man's  Advice 

TJ  ERE  are  some  words  of  wisdom  from  Mr.  B.  F. 

Yoakum,  of  the  Frisco.  They  are  from  his  re- 
marks at  the  Farmers'  Union  at  St.  Louis. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  and  has  the  largest  list  of 
stockholders  of  any  organization  in  the  country. 
Its  stockholders  are  largely  distributed,  being 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Your  organization 
has  a  membership  of  several  millions.  The  steel 
compan}'  watches  its  chances  for  profit  and  ex- 
pansion. It  encourages  railroad  construction  to 
remote  places  where  transportation  is  necessary 
to  promptly  and  economically  handle  its  business. 
Your  organization  gives  no  attention  to  these 
subjects.  The  steel  compan}-  fixes  the  price  for 
which  it  sells  its  goods.  You  sell  yours  for  the 
price  the  buyer  fixes.  The  steel  compan}-  quotes 
its  prices  to  the  buyers.  You  put  your  products 
on  sale  and  the  buyers  make  your  prices.  If  or- 
ganized, you  can  have  something  to  say  about  the 
prices  for  which  you  sell. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  admittedly  the 
best  managed  commercial  organization  of  the 
world.    E  s  practised,  every  unit  of 

expense  is  at  a  minimum,  every  force  works  in 
harmony  with  every  other  force,  every  depart- 
ment is  organized  in  a  manner  to  assist  every 
other  department.  Oil  is  the  only  commodity  of 
common  use  in  every  family  that  has  shown  a 
decrease  in  cost  to  the  consumer  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

I  use  the  Standard  Oil  to  illustrate  what  busi- 
ness organization  will  do.  If  the  same  principle 
is  applied  to  the  farming  interest,  so  that  every 
saving  is  made  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer, 
starting  with  good  public  roads,  warehouses  where 
the  products  can  be  stored  for  the  market,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  in- 
creased profit  to  the  men  who  produce,  on  the 
present  production,  would  be  twenty-five  per  cent, 
which  in  revenue  to  the  American  farmer  would 
mean  an  additional  two  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Nothing  stronger  in  favor  of  cooperation  among 
farmers  has  ever  been  said  by  their  own  speakers.  The 
ideal  Mr.  Yoakum  holds  out  is  no  less  than  that  of 
as  close  an  organization  among  farmers  as  that  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Such  an  ideal  may  be  impossible;  but  if 
ever  attained,  this  will  be  a  nation  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  farmers,  instead  of  by  oil  and  steel. 

OUT  OF  THE  LETTER-BOX 

In  Farm  and  Fireside  of  January  25,  1910,  I  no- 
tice an  editorial  headed  ''Some  Consumers'  Dollars" 
w-hich  I  think  must  have  been  written  by  some  one 
who  had  not  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  Swift 
and  Company's  affairs.  It  is  true  Swift  and  Company 
have  a  capital  of  sixty  million  dollars  and  a  surplus 
of  twenty-tw-o  million  dollars,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  been  twenty-four  years  accumulating  this, 
and  considering  their  voluine  of  business  I  do  not 
consider  it  very  much  out  of  the  way.  Even  their 
earnings  of  13.66  per  cent,  are  not  so  very  unreasonable 
for  a  manufacturing  concern.  You,  no  doubt,  will 
admit  that  a  stockholder  in  such  a  concern  would  not 
be  unreasonably  rewarded  if  he  were  paid  ten  per  cent, 
annually,  and  that  a  healthy  concern  should  carry 
something  to  the  surplus  account  for  a  bad  year. 

Your  editorial  should  have  gone  on  to  show  that 
Swift's  sales  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars in  1909,  on  which  they  report  a  profit  of  eight 
million  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  or 
about  three  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  on  their  sales. 
Is  it  unreasonable  that  they  receive  this  sinall  profit 
on  every  dollar's  business  they  do?  It  means  the 
addition  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  to  every 
pound  of  material  they  handle.  Do  you  suppose  the 
public  could  be  served  luore  economically? 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  creating  a  false 
impression  among  your  farm  readers  as  to  the  large 
packers.  The  stock-raiser,  I  honestly  believe,  is  get- 
ting his  full  share  now  and  should  bear  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  high  prices  for  meat — not  throw  it  all 
onto  the  packer.  I  have  not  particular  interest  in 
the  matter,  only  I  think  you  ought  not  to  publish  un- 
fair editorials.  See  Review  of  Reviews,  March,  1910, 
"Our  Beef  Suppl}'."  Louis  G.  Beers. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


ONK  of  the  great  works  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  introduction  from  other 
countries  of  plants,  grains,  trees,  etc.,  which 
are  calculated  to  diversify  and  increase  the  value  of 
the  output  of  our  soil.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
always,  however,  that  this  introduction  of  things  from 
other  soils  and  climates  is  accompanied  by  very  real 
danger  of  bringing  pests  which  may  do  great  dam- 
age. We  brought  some  highly  desirable  cottons  from 
Central  America,  but  with  them  came  the  boll-weevil. 
In  Central  America  the  weevil  is  comparatively  harm- 
less because  its  natural  enemy,  the  Guatemalan  ant, 
lives  there,  and  by  dint  of  diligently  feeding  off  the 
wicked  weevil,  keeps  him  in  reasonable  subjugation. 
Unfortunately,  we  imported  the  weevil  but  didn't  bring 
the  ant  along,  with  the  result  that  the  weevil  has  had 
a  perfect  picnic  in  our  cotton-fields,  with  no  pestering 
ant  to  worry  him.  We  sent  off  after  the  ants,  but 
they  have  made  poor  out  at  living  in  our  climate. 

Likewise  we  imported  the  Russian  thistle  with  some 
Russian  wheat.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  pre- 
sented when  we  look  into  the  fig  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  figs  were  willing  to  grow,  but  a  scale 
appeared  on  them  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  parasite  to  devour  that  scale.  The  department 
hunted  far  and  wide  to  find  the  right  beast,  and  finally, 
from  the  Volga  in  Russia,  brougbt  a  "lady  bug"  which 
after  much  effort  was  introduced  in  California  and 
eats  the  scale. 

Nobody  better  than  the  department  authorities  real- 
izes the  necessity  of  great  care  in  introducing  plants  and 
insects  from  abroad.  Many  cases  have  enforced  that 
realization,  and  legislation  is  now  pending  which  de- 
signs to  clothe  the  department  with  necessary  powers 
to  guard  against  the  commercial  introduction  of  dis- 
eases and  pests.  After  careful  inquiry  among  the 
scientists  and  administrators  at  the  department,  the 
suggestion  is  ventured  that  farmers  and  orchardists 
ought  to  interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
23,252)  introduced  by  Mr.  Simmons,  of  New  York, 
and  at  this  writing  pending  before  tiie  House  com- 
mittee on  agriculture. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  to  this  bill,  backed 
by  nurserymen.  I  believe  that  the  opposition  will  not 
be  pressed  unduly  when  the  facts  in  the  case  are  fully 
understood.  The  committee  is  altogether  likely  to  re- 
port the  bill,  according  to  leading  members ;  but  some 
of  the  extreme  opponents  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
threaten  a  vigorous  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  may  keep  the  bill  from  passage. 

Why  the  Department  Backs  the  Bill 

The  bill  consists  of  fourteen  sections  and  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  issue  permits  for 
the  introduction  of  foreign  nursery  stock,  bulbs,  etc. 
Without  the  necessary  permit  such  importations  may 
not  be  made.  On  arrival,  the  stock  shall  be  inspected 
by  experts  of  the  department  and  it  rmy  not  be  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce  till  it  shall  have  been 
certified  to  be  free  from  disease  or  insect  pests. 

Section  8  of  th.e  bill  is  the  one  to  which  objection 
has  been  made.    It  follows: 

Section  8.  That  whene\er  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  any  nursery 
stock  or  other  described  articles  or  variety  of 
fruit  grown  in  an  infected  district  outside  of  the 
United  States  is  being,  or  is  about  to  be,  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  such  nursery  stock  or  such  variet_\- 
of  fruit  is  infested  by  any  seriously  injurious 
insect  or  disease,  and  which  insect  or  disease  is 
liable  to  become  established  in  the  United 
States,  he  shall  have  authority  to  quarantine 
against  any  importations  from  said  district  and 
prevent  the  same  until  such  time  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  him  that  such  disease  or  insect  has  been 
exterminated  in  the  country  or  district  from 
which  such  nursery  stock  or  variety  of  fruit  is 
being,  or  is  about  to  be,  imported,  when  he  may 
withdraw  the  quarantine. 

■  .  The  secretary  is  likewise  empowered  to  establish 
such  quarantine  against  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  nursery  stock  from  infested  districts  in 
this  country. 

When  the  Simmons  bill  came  before  the  House 
committee  it  developed  that  some  of  the  department  au- 
thorities had  been  instrumental  in  securing  its  prepara- 
tion and  introduction,  because  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  menaces  to  American  orchards.  One  of  the  par- 
ticular-reasons was  the  recent  tendency  to  spread  of 
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the  brown-tail  moth  and  the  gipsy-moth,  which  have 
do'.ie  so  much  devastation  in  sections  of  New  England. 
In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  department  has  re- 
ceived reports  from  more  than  a  half-score  of  states 
of  the  appearance  of  the  brown  tail,  apparently  as  a 
result  of  importation  with  nursery  stock  from  Europe. 
This  has  caused  the  most  serious  alarm,  and  the 
Simmons  bill  has  attracted  support  from  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

Close  watch  is  being  kept  nowadays  by  the  agricul- 
tural officials  on  the  orange-fruit  worm  which  has 
done  great  damage  in  some  sections  of  Jilexico.  It 
moves  into  the  young  fruit  and  lays  its  eggs,  which 
hatch  into  a  colony  of  maggots.  California  orange- 
growers  have  been  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
its  introduction.  Thus  far,  although  it  has  been  found 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  it  has  not  appeared  in 
the  orange-growing  regions,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  taking  iNIexican  oranges  to  Florida  or  California 
would  be  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle,  and  nobody  has 
done  it.  Yet  there  is  always  the  danger  that  some- 
body will  do  it,  in  the  course  of  experiments  or  by 
accident.  The  Simmons  bill  would  be  of  special  elificacy 
in  guarding  against  introduction  of  just  such  an  in- 
sect as  this  Mexican  orange  pest. 

Where  the  Bill  Irks  the  Nurserymen 

The  nurserymen,  however,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee to  protest  against  the  measure.  They  said  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  be  subjected  to  a  proper  in- 
spection of  their  imported  stocks,  but  the\'  could  not 
agree  to  Section  8,  as  quoted  abo\  e.  In  many  cases, 
they  explained,  they  are  compelled  to  place  orders 
abroad  for  stock,  four  and  five  years  before  the  time 
of  delivery,  as  the  stock  must  be  grown  'for  them. 
They  point  out  that  if  the  district  from  which  they 
have  ordered  stock  should  be  quarantined  long  after 
the  order  v^-as  placed,  they  would  be  unabte  to  get 
their  orders  filled.  Their  argument  is  that  a  proper 
inspection  and  disinfection  at  the  port  of  entry  ought 
to  be  ample  to  protect  this  country.  There  is  already- 
such  inspection,  through  cooperation  of  the  Treasury 
and  Agricultural  Departments. 

To  this  argument  answer  is  made  that  in  actual  ex- 
perience this  protection  has  been  found  inadequate,  as 
indicated  by  recent  importations  of  pests  from  foreign 
countries,  notably  France.  The  department  authori- 
ties insist  that  the  pewer  to  establish  quarantine  has 
been  of  great  value  in  protecting  against  diseases  of 
animals,  and  that  it  is  just  as  logical  and  necessary  in 
the  case  of  plants.  The  arguments  before  the  com- 
mittee certainly  seemed  to  make  a  good  case  for  tlie 
bill.  The  hearings  have  been  printed,  and  people  in- 
terested in  the  subject  can  get  the  document,  with  cop.\' 
of  the  bill,  by  writing  to  Representative  Charles  F. 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  connnittee  on  agriculture,  at 
Washington. 

A  National  Apple  Inventory 

Apropos  of  this  problem  of  protecting  American 
orchards  and  forests,  it  is  promised  that  the  new  cen- 
sus is  going  to  provide  some  statistics  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  fruit-growers.  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years  there  has  been  much  protest  that  the  sta- 
tistics on  these  crops  are  misleading  and  often  worse 
than  useless.  The  allegation  has  been  made  that  the 
national  apple  crop  is  not  nearly  keeping  up  with  the 
demand,  and  the  statistics  of  production  seemed  to 
bear  out  this  view.  But  the  experts  say  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  production  for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  very  unsatisfactory.  The  census  of  1890  has  been 
the  starting-point  for  many  of  the  current  computa- 
tions, and  it  is  now  accepted  that  that  census  gave  a 
very  misleading  view  of  the  case.  In  1890  the  census- 
takers  made  the  mistake  of  computing  acreages  in 
orchards.  That  resulted  in  putting  in  many  worn-out 
orchards  on  the  basis  of  acreage,  in  which  there  were 
actually  very  few  bearing  trees,  thus  giving  the  im- 
pression that  the  country  was  producing  a  much  larger 
yield  of  apples  than  the  facts  warranted ;  and  because 
in  many  years  since  then  it  has  been  apparent  that 
nothing  like  so  large  a  yield  was  harvested,  the  im- 
pression has  gained  ground  that  there  has  been  a  great 
loss  in  the  crop.  The  last  three  years  have  been  bad 
apple  years,  but  the  authorities  do  not  believe  that  in 
general  there  has  been   so  much  loss   of   the  apple 


production  as  man_\-  people,  comparing  with  the  1890 
census  figures,  have  assumed.  At  any  rate  especial 
care  is  being  taken  this  year  to  get  accurate  data. 
People  who  study  the  figures  will  get  some  valuable 
pointers  on  profitable  investments  in  production  of  the 
fruits  that  are  indicated  as  likely  to  be  most  in  de- 
mand in  the  coming  years. 

To  return  to  the  various  pests  that  have  been  or 
are  liable  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  The  depart- 
ment people  believe  that  the  average  small  orchard- 
owner  is  unduly  fearful  of  the  expense  involved  in 
protecting  his  trees.  Many  owners  of  small  orchards 
have  assumed  that  spraying,  etc.,  is  too  expensive  and 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  caring  for  their  trees,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
abandon  orcharding  to  specialists  who  put  in  great 
areas.  The  government  experts  think  this  is  a  mis- 
take. They  point  out,  for  instance,  that  the  San  Jose 
scale,  which  has  been  dreaded  all  over  the  country, 
and  is  widely'  disseminated,  is  now  kept  in  subjugation 
by  a  single  proper  spraying  per  year.  The  department 
has  developed  sprays,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  sends  men 
out  to  the  orchard  districts  to  instruct  the  people  in 
their  economical  use.  The  result  is  that  the  San  Jose 
scale  is  no  longer  seriously  feared  by  commercial 
orchardists  who  know  all  about  how  to  handle  it.  The 
small-scale  fruit-grower  need  not  be  frightened  at  the 
notion  that  it  is  a  big,  expensive  task  to  protect  his 
few  trees,  because,  in  fact,  it  can  be  done  very  inex- 
pensively and  quite  as  effectively  b\-  him  as  by  the 
owner  of  a  great  orchard. 

Considerable  importations  of  potatoes  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  year  or  two  have  given  concern,  in  like 
fashion,  lest  some  very  dangerous  diseases  of  the  po- 
tato, which  have  been  causing  havoc  in  Ireland  and 
England,  might  be  brought  here.  European  countries 
ha\e  sent  us,  with  importations  of  pine  seedlings,  some 
diseases  of  the  pine  that  have  caused  concern,  though 
they  are  believed  to  be  under  control  now. 

What  Happened  to  the  Japanese  Cherries 

Within  the  last  year  the  Japanese  government  grac- 
iously donated  some  thousands  of  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful Japanese  cherries  to  this  government,  to  be  used 
in  beautifying  some  of  the  driveways  of  Washington. 
The  gift  was  made  as  a  personal  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Taft,  who  had  been  interesting  herself  in  developing 
certain  especially  attractive  drives.  When  the  cherry- 
trees  came  the  inspecting"  officials  discovered  that  they 
were  infested  with  a  most  dangerous  pest  which,  once 
planted  in  this  coimtry,  might  destroy  the  entire  cherry 
crop. 

It  was  a  right  delicate  business.  The  Tokio  go\- 
ernment  had  presented  those  trees  to  the  wife  of  the 
new  president,  and  to  make  kindling  of  them  was 
highly  ungracious.  Well,  the  agricultural  authorities 
wisely  decided  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
burn  the  dangerous  trees,  and  the  next  job  would  be 
to  let  the  State  Department  explain  it  all  to  the  Tokio 
government.  There  has  been  broad  intimation  that 
the  State  Department  was  distinctly  annoyed  over  the 
necessity  of  conveying  to  His  Imperial  Highness  of  the 
Rising  Sun  that  his  gift  had  been  used  for  a  bonfire; 
but  it  was  delicately  broken  to  the  Japanese,  and  thus 
far  they  haven't  grabbed  our  islands  or  blown  up  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  they  will  re- 
strain themselves. 

In  the  case  of  those  cherries  the  menace  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  that  of  the  boll-weevil.  The 
insect  which  came  along  with  the  gift  cherries  is  a 
native  of  Japan.  It  would  kill  all  the  cherries  in  the 
islands  in  a  decade,  but  for  the  fact  that  Japan,  by 
one  of  those  interesting  schemes  of  compensation  so 
often  presented  in  nature,  is  also  the  home  of  this 
insect's  deadly  enemy,  another  insect  that  eats  the  bug 
that  eats  the  cherries.  Now,  suppose  we  got  the  anti- 
cherry  bug,  but  couldn't  induce  the  anti-anti-cherry 
fly  to  live  here?  We  would  lose  our  cherries,  and  it 
was  a  longer  chance  than  the  department  wanted  to 
take. 

Such  incidents  are  constantly  rising,  which  seem  to 
make  it  altogether  desirable  to  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  fullest  powers  to  protect  this  coun- 
try. The  activities  of  that  department  in  hunting  up 
and  bringing  to  us  useful  plants  from  all  over  the 
world  reasonably  assure  that  we  will  not  be  made  the 
victims  of  any  excessive  zeal  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  know-nothing  flora  on  this  continent. 
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Genuine  BAKER^S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

with  the  delicious 
natural flavor  and 
the  rich  red- 
brown  color 
characteristic 
of  this  high 
grade  cocoa 
is  made  only 
by 

Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

ErtabBihed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


The  Housewife's 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  10,  1910 

Club 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — Most  every  woman  Kas  originated  some  sort  of  a  device  or  convenience  to  make  part  of  her  housework  easier  and  less  burdensome,  and 
to  all  who  have,  we  would  ask  that  you  write  and  tell  us  about  it.  Aside  from  making  a  little  pin-money  for  yourself,  you  will  be  helping  ethers,  and  this  is  what 
"The  Housewife's  Club"  is  for.  We  will  give  $2.00  for  the  best  description  and  rough  sketch  of  an  original  home-made  household  convenience  or  labor-saving 
device,  and  $1.00  for  the  next  best,  or  any  that   can   be  used. 

We  will  also  give  25  cents  each  for  good  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good  tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  All  copy  must  be  in  by  the  tenth  of 
July.  Contributions  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  must  contain  not  more  than  250  words.  We  would  suggest  that  contributors 
retain  copies  of  their  manuscripts,  as  no  contribution  will  be  returned.     Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Spring&eld,  Ohio. 


If  You  Dread 
WASH  DAY 

—Read  This— 

You  can  do  in 
one  hour,  what  now 
requires  a  whole  day. 
1  hour  of  easy  turning  of  a 
wheel  while  you  sit.  Clothes 
will  be  whiter    will    last  longer. 
Use  an 

0«  K.  Washer 

Large  tub  of  red  cypress,  will  never 
warp,  cannot  wabble. 

Lid  is  steam-proof,  keeping  water 
hot.  No  strength  needed  to  operate.  Atf 


Simple  Roller  Gearing  makes  it 
easy  for  child  to  operate.  Our^ 
guarantee  with 
each. 


H.  F.  Brammer ' 
Mfg.  Co. 

1452  Rockingham 

Road 
Davenport,  la. 

Write  For 
Free  Book 


THE^YJSrt  LIGHT 


Gives  500  candle  poTver.  Casts  no  snadow. 
Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Hakes  and  burns 
its  own  g-as.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  Ko  grease. 
Agents  wanted.   "Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

212  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Berry-Puffs 

ONE  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one 
half  cupful  of  milk,  one  half  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoon ful  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Put  one 
tablespoonful  of  berr\-  sauce  into  a  cup, 
nil  the  cup  half  full  of  batter  and  steam 
for  forty  minutes.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream.    This  makes  six  puffs. 

E.  M.  G.,  Vermont. 

Fluid  for  Cleaning  Carpet 

ONE  cake  of  white  soap,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  each  of  ammonia,  borax 
and  sal  soda.  Put  on  the  stove  and  boil 
until  dissolved ;  then  add  soft  water 
enough  to  make  three  gallons.  When 
cool  apply  to  the  carpet  w-ith  a  stiff 
brush,  rubbing  until  the  lather  is  rubbed 
into  the  carpet.  Rinse  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  clean  water. 

.Mrs.  B.  B.  B.,  Ohio. 

A  Chair  Swing 

IF  vou  happen  to  have  an  old  chair, 
*  minus  legs,  that  you  are  about  to  con- 
sign to  the  rubbish-heap,  this  sugges- 
tion will  surely  prove  helpful,  tor  the 
old  chair  can  be  made  into  a  very  com- 
fortable swing.  To  the  sides  of  chair 
attach  heavy  rope  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, bringing  the  ends  up  and  tying 
them  securely  on  a  strong  branch  of  a 
tree. 

The  children  will  be  delighted  w-ith 
the  swing,  and  to  prevent  any  possible 


An  Old  Chair  Converted  Into  a  Swing 

falls,  it  is  well  to  attach  a  strap  to  the 
side  so  that  the  child  can  be  tied  in 
securely.  Mrs.  A.  C.  B.,  Illinois. 


Crisp,  Qolden=Brown 

Bits  of  Corn 

Post 
Toasties 

Deliciously  flavored — 
Wholesome — 
Comforting — 
Ready  to  serve  from  the 
package. 

With  cream  or  fruit  it  is 
a  delightful  food  for  Old 
and  Young. 


Post 

Toasties 


?t'::f,i7-,"'H,^Tus^  Limited 


r 
I 

p 
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"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Packages  10  cents  and  15  cents.    Sold  by  Grocers. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Home- Made  Fruit- Picker 

'T'HE  illustration  below  shows  very 
*  plainly  just  how  I  made  this  useful 
fruit-picker.  Take  heavy  copper  wire, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  so  that  it  re- 
sembles the  letter  "M."  ■  Then  attach  it 


to  the  longest  pole  you  can 
find.    ^lake  a  bag  of  heavy 
denim  or  burlap  large  enough 
to   fit  the   w'ire   frame  and 
sew  it  firmly  together  to 
form  a  sack  or  deep  pocket. 
You  will  find  you  can   reach  the  very 
highest  branches  without  asking  the  men 
folks  for  assistance. 

^Irs.  H.  S.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Some  Good  Hints 

Wring  chamois  out  of  soapy  water 
without  rinsing.  When  it  dries,  instead 
of  being  stifif  and  hard,  it  w-ill  be  nice 
and  soft. 

To  boil  eggs  that  are  cracked,  wrap 
them  in  a  piece  of  white  muslin  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  them  oozing 
out  in  the  water. 

A  little  flour  spread  over  the  top  of 
cakes  before  they  are  iced  will  prevent 
the  icing  from  running  ofif. 

Mrs.  E.  C,  Ohio. 

^f  you  want  milk  to  sour  quickly,  put 
a  slice  of  bread  into  a  jar  of  sweet  milk 
and  place  near  the  range. 

Kitchen  paint  invariably  has  a  dull, 
shabby  look  from  the  frequent  cleaning 
that  is  necessary.  The  use  of  soap  in- 
creases the  difliculty,  especiall}'  if  the 
paints  are  varnished.  The  best  plan  is 
to  boil  a  pound  of  bran  in  a  gallon  of 
water  for  an  hour,  then  w-ash  the  paint 
with  bran-water,  and  it  will  not  only  be 
kept  clean,  but  it  will  be  bright  and 
glossy.  M.  E.,  Canada. 

A  pinch  of  mustard  added  to  the  flour 
used  to  thicken  the  drawn  butter  sauce 
for  asparagus  or  stewed  carrots  adds  a 
fine  flavor.     iliss  E.  A.  R.,  Alaryland. 

Axle-Grease  on  Linen 

T^.XR   and   axle-grease  on   white  cotton 
*  and  linen  goods  may  be  removed  by 
using  soap,  oil  of  turpentine  and  water, 
each  one  applied  in  turn. 

For  colored  cottons  and  woolens  cover 
the  spot  with  lard,  rub  with  soap  and 
water,  and  let  stand  for  some  time;  then 
wash  alternatelj-  with  oil  of  turpentine 
and  water.  B.  S.,  ilinnesota. 

Hints  for  the  Sick -Room 

When  a  subdued  light  is  necessary  in 
a  sick-room,  place  the  handle  of  a  palm- 
leaf  fan  in  a  vase  near  the  lamp.  This 
is  an  easy  and  effectual  shade  for  the 
patient's  face. 

Should  bed-sores  appear  on  the  heels 
of  your  patient,  make  a  ring  of  cotton 
to  rest  the  heel  on  to  keep  the  sore  place 
from  pressing  on  the  bed. 

A  good  deodorizer  for  a  sick-room  is 
equal  parts  of  ground  cloves  and  cin- 
namon put  on  a  hot  shovel.  It  leaves  an 
agreeable  odor  in  a  room. 

C.  E.  H.,  Massachusetts. 

A  Place  for  Garbage-Pails 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  ni}'  garbage-buckets 
in  the  kitchen,  I  had  the  man  of  our 
house  put  up  a  device  for  holding  the 
pails  as  shown  in  the  illustration  given 
below.  The  post  is  conveniently  near 
the  back  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
garbage,  hung  in  the  pails  on  the  post, 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dogs  and 
chickens.  It  is  well  to  cut  two  grooves 
in  the  cross-board  for  the  pail-handles 
to  fit  in.  The  large  board  on  the  top  of 
the  post  prevents  the  rain  falling  into 
the  garbage.    S.  E.  C,  North  Carolina. 


A  Device  for  Holding  Garbage-Pails 


Yeast  Requiring  no  Starter 

■DoiL  one  ounce  of  hops  in  two  quarts 
of  water  for  half  an  hour  and  strain. 
When  lukewarm  add  one  half  cupful  of 
brown  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt.  Mix  a  scant  pint  of  flour  with  some 
of  the  hop-water  .and  gradually  add  all 
the  water.  Keep  this  batter  in  a  warm 
place  for  three  days.  Stir  frequently 
while  it  is  working.  On  the  third  day 
add  one  and  one  half  pounds  of  potatoes 
boiled  and  mashed.  Let  stand  another 
day,  then  strain  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  yeast  will  keep  four  or  five  months. 
Onl\-  one  cupful  should  be  used  to  eight 
loaves  of  bread.  Bread  made  with  this 
yeast  is  delicious. 

AIrs.  T.  B.,  California. 

Shrinking  Braid 

IT  IS  best  to  shrink  cotton  wash  braid 

*  before  using  it.  Put  it  in  rather  hot 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  let  dry  slight- 
ly, then  press  with  a  warm  iron.  It  will 
not  draw  when  the  garment  is  washed. 

.Mrs.  J.  L.  R.,  Ohio. 

A  Kitchen  Dumb  Waiter 

TPHis  elevator  is  only  one  foot  square 

*  and  is  placed  against  a  partition  wall 
over  the  edge  of  the  cellar.  It  contains 
four  shelves,  the  top  one  going  below 
the  level  of  the  floor  when  let  down. 
The  shelves  are  held  in  place  by  means 
of  tin  strips  ten  inches  wide,  fastened  to 
the  shelves  on  both  sides.  The  box  or 
chute  is  made  of  one-by-twelve-inch 
boards  extending  three  feet  above  the 
floor  and  three  feet  below.  If  desired,  a 
screen  door  niav  be  attached  to  the  ele- 


A  Home-Made  Practical  Kitchen  Elevator 

vator  to  keep  out  flies.  I  find  this  ele- 
vator so  convenient  for  lowering  milk 
and  butter  into  the  cellar. 

AIrs.  J.  R.,  New  Mexico. 

Cheese  in  Blankets 

A  N  EXCELLENT  way  to  utilize  left-over 
•**  bread  and  cheese  is  to  cut  bread  in 
squares  measuring  two  or  three  inches. 
Brush  with  "melted  butter,  grate  over 
with  cheese  and  sprinkle  lightly  with 
salt.  Add  another  slice  of  bread  sand- 
wich fashion.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
add  a  little  milk  and  fry  in  butter  to  a. 
golden  brown. 

^Irs.  G.  L.  S.,  New  York. 

To  Destroy  Insects   on  Plants 

T'HREE  and  one  fourth  ounces  of  quassia 
*  chips  and  five  drams  of  larkspur-seed. 
Boil  these  together  in  seven  pints  of 
water  until  the  decoction  is  reduced  to 
five  pints.  When  the  liquid  is  cooled,  it 
should  be  strained  and  used  with  a 
watering-pot  or  s\'ringe,  as  most  con- 
venient. This  is  an  excellent  liquid  and 
it  will  not  destro\'  the  plant. 

Mrs;  E.  p.  W.,  Maryland. 

A  Substitute  for  Sugar 

IF  YOUR  husband  keeps  bees,  and  has  an 
extractor  with  which  to  shake  the 
honey  from  the  cells,  these  suggestions 
of  mine  will  appeal  to  you.  Oftentimes 
when  making  a  plain  bread-puddmg  I 
vary  it  by  using  honey  instead  of  sugar 
for  sweetening.  I  also  make  cookies 
with  hone.v,  using  one  cupful,  one  cup- 
ful of  sour  cream,  one  egg,  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
and  as  much  flour  as  is  needed  to  mix 
and  roll  out.  The  cookies  are  better  the 
second  day.  When  making  the  pud- 
ding, I  heat  the  honey  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly warmed — and  stir  it  in  after  the 
eggs.  I  serve  the  pudding  cold,  as  it  is 
not  good  while  warm. 

L.  H.,  North  Carolina. 


ity  of  Strange  Romance 

By  Newton  A.  Fuessle 


"She  sat  musing  anjj  motionless" 


oLLV  Foster 
climbed  the 
stairs  to 
her  little  third- 
floor  room,  lit  the 
gas,  let  a  sigh  es- 
cape  w  h  i  c  h  de- 
noted but  little  of 
the  V  o  1  11  m  e  of 
tiredness    in  her 
soul,  smiled  wanly 
at  her  handsome 
image    in  the 
cracked  mirror  and  pulled  the  long  pins  out  of  her  hat. 

She  had  paused  for  a  lonely  dinner  at  a  neighbor- 
ing cafe  on  her  way  home  from  the  office,  to  gaze  with 
a  wondering  curiosity  at  the  chorus  girls  whose  faded 
finery  and  melancholy  eyes  bore  evidence  lhat  they 
were  out  of  jobs,  and  to  nibble  with  little  appetite  at 
Irish  stew  and  her  leathery  sample  of  a  baked  apple. 
There  was  something  cheerless  about  the  eating-house 
which  cast  the  picture  of  meal-time  at  home,  back  in 
the  little  Ohio  town,  upon  the  retina  of  her  fancy 
and  brought  even  a  bit  of  homesickness  for  the 
boarding-house  up  on  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Ninth 
Street  whose  heavily-powdered  landlady  and  uncon- 
genial personnel  she  had  deserted  with  a  grateful  sigh 
after  a  three  weeks'  trial. 

When  Holly  lighted  the  gas-jet  and  the  dwarfish 
room  bounded  into  view,  she  saw  on  her  chiffonnier  a 
letter  from  her  mother.  A  sort  of  heaviness  came  into 
Holl)''s  eyes  as  she  read  the  simple  sentences  from 
home,  but  her  lips  straightened  into  a  firmer  line. 

"No,  mumsie,"  said  the  girl  softly,  addressing  a  pic- 
ture hanging  in  a  frame  on  the  wall  and  answering 
one  of  the  questions  in  the  letter.  'T  can't  go  back 
home — just  yet.  I  can't  give  up  and  quit.  I've  just 
got  to  succeed.  But,  oh,  how  I'd  love  to  be  there  in- 
stead of  here!" 

Holly  threaded  a  needle  and  juggled  a  dozen  deft 
stitches  into  the  torn  finger  of  a  glove.  Presently  she 
sank  into  a  chair  by  the  type-writer.  For  ten  min- 
utes she  sat  musing  and  motionless.  Then  her  fingers 
began  drifting  over  the  keys,  dipping  and  rising  slowly 
as  labored  sentences  began  to  appear  on  the  sheet  of 
paper. 

Thus  had  she  spent  the  evenings  during  the  passing 
weeks,  after  her  day's  work  as  stenographer  to  a  law- 
yer on  William  Street,  save  when  the  friendly  land- 
lady paid  her  a  visit  or  when  she  slipped  over  to  a 
neighboring  theater  to  peer  down  at  the  players  from 
a  lofty  perch  in  the  topmost  gallery'  with  the  interest- 
ing little  manicure  girl  who  lived  in  the  room  above 
hers. 

Holly  had  left  her  home  in  Ohio  to  invade  New 
York,  flushed  with  an  inordinate  ambition  after  she 
had  sold  a  few  contributions  to  magazines,  and  this 
had  been  her  envoi  in  the  town's  weekly  -  Clarion : 
"Holly  Foster,  our  brilliant  young  journalist,  will  leave 
on  Monday  for  New  York  City,  where  she  will  continue 
her  promising  career  in  the  world  of  letters.  Her 
brilliant  fiction  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Eastern  editors  and  her  success  is  assured." 

And,  ah,  how  many  a  bucolic  scribe  has  written  a 
similar  prophecy  on  the  departure  of  youths  and  girls 
for  New  York!  Little  does  the  party  of  country  folk 
which  accompanies  the  departing  one  to  the  station 
realize  that  New  York  is  not  entirely  a  blaze  of  thea- 
ters, cafes  and  success.  Little  does  the  countr\'  editor 
know  that  there  are  rows  upon  rows  of  bleak  and 
hopeless  rooming-houses  whose  cramped  and  dwarfish 
bedrooms  afford  cheerless  shelter  for  those  armies  of 
young  men  and  women  from  the  West  who  keep  de- 
ferring a  defeated  home-going  with  the  heavy-hearted 
hope  that  they  will  at  last  see  success. 

New  York  had  torn  swift  breaches  into  Holly's  little 
hoard,  and  hope  had  at  length  been  transformed  into 
her  changeling  sister,  despair,  as  Holly  traveled  the 
route  which  many  a  brave  young  soul  had  traveled 
before  her.  Her  clicking  type-writer  had  continued  its 
bombardment  of  the  fortresses  of  magazinedom  like 
a  miniature  and  impotent  machine-gun,  but  her  of- 
ferings had  invariably  come  fluttering  back  to  her,  uii- 
desired  and  rejected.  And  slowly  her  spark  had  grown 
dim.  Confused  by  the  monster  cit}%  sickened  by  the 
display  of  great  wealth,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 


Illustrated  by  R.  Emmett  Owen 


the  success  of  others,  the  little  cunning"  she  had  ac- 
quired at  home  seemed  to  ebb  steadily  and  relent- 
lessly. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  new-comer  to  write 
of  New  York.  It  takes  time  for  the  revolving  mil- 
lions to  be  seen  clearly  by  the  eye  of  an  alien.  .A.nd 
as  HoUj'  began  to  realize  that  this  was  true,  she  strove 
once  more  to  draw  her  material  from  the  town  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  west,  only  to  realize  in  turn 
that  it  had  grown  dimmer  and  vaguer  until  now  it 
seemed  but  the  lingering  recollection"  of  a  dream. 

And  so,  hesitating  to  admit  the  defeat  which  re- 
turning home  would  have  denoted,  she  strove  anew 
to  gain  a  foothold  by  taking  a  twelve-dollar-a-week 
job  in  the  lawyer's  office.  But  in  the  evenings  her 
ambition  would  smolder  anew  and  she  would  resume, 
as  to-night,  her  chase  after  illusions  which  had  grown 
so  hopeless  and  so  grievous. 

To-night,  as  she  sat  thinking,  she  suddenh-  became 
aware  that  she  vvas  listening  to  voices  which  came 
from  the  room  adjoining  hers.  She  did  not  mean  to 
be  an  eavesdropper,  but  as  the  partition  was  thin,  the 
voices  of  her  neighbors  sounded  so  distinctly  that  she 
ha.d  no  alternative. 

"I  tell  you,  old  man,"  one  of  the  two  young  men 
was  saying,  "this  infernal  town  is  no  place  for  a  white 
man.  The  first  bunch  of  money  I  get  I  am  going  to 
beat  it.  It's  one  thing  to  write  letters  home  about  the 
advantages  of  living  in  the  heart  of  the  theatrical  dis- 
trict and  brushing  elbows  with  celebrities  and  weav- 
ing your  way  down  Fifth  Avenue  with  the  swells, 
but  it's  another  thing  to  have  eveiy  article  you  pos- 
sess, except  the  clothes  on  j'our  back,  in  soak,  to  be 
afraid  to  accept  a  dinner  date  in  Brooklyn  or  the 
Bronx  for  fear  you  won't  have  a  clean  shirt  or  car- 
fare when  the  time  comes  and  to  count  it  a  rare  lux- 
ury to  be  able  to  sit  down  to  a 
stack  of  buckwheat-cakes  in  a 
quick-and-dirty  lunch-house." 

"Don't— I    beg    of  you!" 
moaned  the  voice  of  the  speak- 
er's companion.  "The  ambrosial 
taste  of  a  plate  of  cakes  would 
make  me  lose  my  reason  after 
three  days  of  sneaking  in  and 
out    of  free-lunch 
stations.  You've  cer- 
tainly got  the  right 
angle  on  the  situa- 


"She  noticed  an  envelope  on  the  floor" 


"She  slid  the  envelope  under  the  door" 

tioh;  and,  believe  me,  I  want  to  get  back  home.  But 
we  stand  a  fine  chance  to  pull  off  the  big  exodus.  The 
common  carriers  aren't  engaging  in  a  rate  war,  and 
it's  too  beastly  cold  to  hike." 

Holly  started.  The  picturesque  recital  of  her  neigh- 
bors' woes  affected  her  strangely.  The  telling  arraign- 
ment of  the  cit3%  their  longing  for  home,  told  her  that 
her  own  sentiments  were  not  her  property  alone.  She 
had  passed  the  youths  occasionally  in  the  hallway,  and 
their  polite  bows  had  given  her  never  an  intimation 
that  they  were  traveling  hard  paths.  In  great  surprise 
she  waited  for  the  voices  to  continue. 

"I  haven't  had  a  bite  to  eat  since  morning,"  the  first 
speaker  went  on  after  a  moment.  "And  I'm  so  sick  of 
grazing  on  the  dill  pickles  and  stale  ry€-bread  of  the 
taverns  that  I  can  hardly  gulp  them  down." 

"I  share  your  rebellious  attitude,"  came  the  answer- 
ing voice. 

"I  dragged  myself  all  the  way  down  to  Park  Row 
this  afternoon,"  spoke  the  other,  "only  to  find  out  from 
the  city  editor  of  nearly  all  of  the  New  York  papers, 
that  there  wasn't  a  chance  on  earth  to  land  a  job." 

"I  spent  my  last  quarter  to  go  over  to  Jersey  to-day," 
came  the  reply,  hunting  a  job  selling  lamps  for  the 
general  Electric.  I've  struck  for  fifty-odd  jobs  in  the 
last  week,  all  the  way  from  hauling  coal  to  writing 
ads.,  and  nobody  will  have  me." 

"I  nearly  swooned  this  evening,"  declared  the  other. 

"How  Avas  that?" 

"Well,  I  passed  a  chop-house  and  was  overcome  by 
the  odor  of  steak." 

Holly  trembled.  She  had  never  in  her  life  gone 
hungry.  The  story  of  the  misfortune  of  her  neigh- 
bors had  been  hammered  more  deeply  into  her  con- 
sciousness by  the  blows  of  the  grimly  humorous  method 
of  the  telling.  Suddenly  a  quick  resolve  flashed  into 
her  thoughts.  She  seized  her  purse  and  opened  it. 
There  was  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  three  ones.  She  took 
out  the  five,  and  closed  the  purse.  Three  dollars  would 
keep  her  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  She  put  the  five- 
dollar  bill  into  a  blank  envelope  and  glided  noiselessly 
out  of  her  room  and  down  the  hail  to  the  door  opening 
into  her  neighbors'  room.  She  slid  the  envelope  under 
the  door  and  noiselessly  crept  back  to  her  room.  A 
look  of  satisfaction  flew  into  her  dark  eyes.  She 
stood  at  sharp  attention,  her  ear  bent  toward  the  wall, 
her  handsome  face  radiant  with  happiness. 

Soon  afterward  came  a  low  exclamation  from  one 
of  her  neighbors.  Holly  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
hear  what  was  said.  i 


'  1  haven't  had  a  bite  to  eat  since 
morning' " 


"Say,  I  want  to 
know  if  you've 
been  praying. 
Have  vou  ?" 

"What  for?" 

"Mone}-,  wealth. 
Have  you  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  came 
the  confession. 

"Well,  you  don't 
have  to  be  ashamed 
of  it !  Your  prayer 
has  been  answered.- 
I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  nice  new  five- 
spot." 

It  was  several  seconds  before  the  other  man  cried 
suddenly;    "Great  Scott!" 

"Now  don't  ask  any  fool  questions,"  corrected  the 
other,  "but  tumble  into  those  clothes  of  yours  and 
we'll  have  the  juiciest  steak  in  town." 

When  the  two  youths  had  flung  out  of  their  room 
and  down  the  stairs.  Holly  Foster  took  up  a  pile  of 
manuscript  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  the  typei- 
writer  and  began  to  read.  There  was  much  similarity 
in  what  she  had  been  trying  to  write  for  the  past 
weeks.  Always,  she  had  striven  to  build  into  the 
parallel  lines  of  type-written  sentences  certain  im- 
pressions of  New  York — the  coldness  of  the  friend- 
less city,  the  impassive  faces  of  strangers,  a  tugging 
longing  for  home.  And  somehow  as  she  had  written 
thus  the  efi'ect  of  her  task  had  been  to  enfeeble  her 
resolution  to  continue  her  fight  and  .to  crowd  past  be- 
setting odds  to  success.  The  cold,  forbidding  picture 
she  had  been  drawing  had  gradually  chilled  her  ardor 
to  achieve  success,  had  rendered  more  and  more  griev- 
ous her  monotonous  toil  at  the  law  office. 

But  to-night,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  city's  gloomy  pic- 
ture of  life  had  undergone  a  change.  She  became 
vaguely  conscious  that  a  radical  modification  had  en^ 
tered  her  point  of  view.  She  perceived  with  vision 
strangely  clarified  that  the  lines  of  the  written  pages 
before  her  seemed  no  longer  to  ring  true.  Her  brain 
filled  with  a  surprised  wonder:  she  did  not  understand. 
She  was  not  aware  that  the  miracle  which  had  befallen 
her  neighbors  in  the  next  room  through  her  act  of 
generosity  had  rebounded  into  her  own  life,  regen- 
erating the  spark  which  had  grown  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer within  her,  but  whose  warmth  was  once  more 
caressing  her  soul  and  rebuilding,  by  some  strange 
magic,  the  city  surrounding  her  in  softer  lines  and 
warmer  tones. 

And  the  next  morning,  when  Holly  walked  down 
the  street  to  her  place  of  business,  a  song  was  rippling" 
through  her  brain  and,  soinehow,  she  was  happier  than 
she  had  ever  been  since  she  arrived  in  New  York. 
And  as  she  sat  drumming  her  tj'pe-writer  in  the  tower- 
ing office-building  her  soul  and  fingers  sang. 

It  was  because  her  ears  had  been  surprised  the 
night  before  by  a  strange  story  of  hunger  and  be- 
cause she  had  slipped  an  envelope  containing  a  five- 
dollar  bill  under  the  door  of  her  hungry  neighbors' 
room.  . 

As  the  hours  of  the  day  flew  by,  Holly  was  vaguely 
aware  that  her  thoughts  were  oftenest  upon  a  certain 
young  man.  Hardly  half  a  dozen  times  had  she  ever 
seen  him,  only  in  passing  glimpses  on  the  stairs  or  in 
the  halhvay  of  her  house.  It  was  ridiculous  that  she 
should  be  thinking  of  him  so  much  to-day,  she  said  to 
herself,  yet,  always,  would  her  thoughts  return  to  him. 
Then,  too,  there  kept  recurring  the  strange  things  which 
he  and  the  other  youth  had  said  last  night,  which  had 
drifted  through  the  walls  to  her  ears  and  made  her 
reach  for  her  purse. 

What  happened  during  the  next  few  da^'s  has  little 
to  do  with  this  story ;  but  on  Saturday  night,  when 
H0II3'  returned  to  her  room,  she  noticed  an  envelope 
on  the  floor  by  the  door,  and,  on  opening  it  found 
that  it  contained  a  five-dollar  bill.  Accompanying 
the  money  was  a  sheet  of  paper,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing unsigned  communication :  "With  many,  many 
thanks  and  two  hearts  full  of  best  wishes." 

She  caught  her  breath  and  her  face  flushed.  The 
return  of  her 
loan  was  a  plain 
indication  that 
the  3'ouths  knew 
who  it  was  who 
had  slid  the 
money  under 
their  door.  She 
felt  very  foolish. 
Had  some  one 
seen  her  steal 
down  the  corri- 
dor on  her  un- 
usual errand  ? 
Or  was  the  return 
o  f  the  m  o  n  e  y 
merely  the  result 
of  a  surmise  that 
it  had  lieen  she. 
based  on  the 
knowledge  that 
the  sound  of 
their  voices  could 
not  have  pene- 
trated into  an3' 
other  neighbor's 
room?  But, 
whatever  the  real 
facts  were,  how 
could  she  ever 
bear  to  face  the 
young  men  again  "Somehow,  she  was  happier  than 
after  what  she  she  had  ever  been  since  she  ar- 
had  done?   What      rived  in  New  York" 
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^  50ct.  SHEET  MUSIC  f\ 

15  CTS.  EACH,  POSTPAID 

SOXGS— Words  and  Music*  for  Piano  or  Orcaii 


Rainbow 
.Mv  Pony  Boy 
Red  Wing 
Just  Some  One 
Red  Head 
Star  of  tlie  East 
Oh!  You  Kixi 
Senora,  A  Du  -.td^ 
Smartv,  Kid  Sonq 
Baby  Doll 
Dreaming 
Are  You  Sincere 
No  One  Knows 
Honey  Boy 
Daisies  Won't  Tell 
Molly  Lee 
Beautiful  Eyes 
Always  Me 
That 'Italian  Rag 
ijarden  of  Dieams 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Kiss  of  Spring,  Wa/iz 
Sicilian  Chimes,  Itepcrie 
I.et  Er  Go,  March 
Rainbow,  Tiro  Step 
Star  of  Sea,  Hern,  if 
Morning,  Cy.  Bttrn  Dmire 
Turkey  in  the  Straw 
Red  Wing,  Two  Step 
Red  Head  Rag,  A  Hit 
Curly,  Tico  Step  [New  Hif) 
Burning  of  Rome,  Marrh 
Oin-  Music  is  the  sam-  —n.  •■>■ 
in  O'lij  Mui^i:-  st<,i-e — //-c 


Carry  Marry  Harry,  Bi(/  Hit 
I've  Got  Rings  on  My  Kingers 
Down  in  Jungle  Town 
I  Wish  I  Had  a  Girl 
Yip-I  Addy-I-Aye 
By  Light  of  Silvery  Moon 
Sweet  Buncli  of  Daisies 
Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 
Mv  Wife's  Gone  to  the  Country 
That's  What  the  Rose  Said  to  Me 
Put  On  Your  Old  Grey  Bonnet 
Way  Down  in  Cotton  Town 
Isn't  That  Enough  For  You 
I  Remember  You  Napance 
I'm  Bringing  Up  the  Family 
Be  Jolly  Molly,  Man/i  So>i(t  Hit 
Lonesome  Taffy 
The  Land  of  To-Morro\v 
Cubanola  Glide,  Grriit  Hit 
I  Love  My  Wife  But  Oh  Yon  Kid 

Miisfc  for  Piano  or  <>r|;an 

Wild  Cherry,  rtafi 
Frog  Legs,  Rnri 
Love  Sparks.  Wnltz 
Moon  Winks,  Three  Step 
Maple  Leaf,  Rog 
■      Beautiful  Star  of  Heaven 
Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race 
Kerry  Mills  Barn  Dance 
College  Life.  Tiro  Step 
Rose  Song,  Rererie 
Princess  Royal.  Caprire 


■  ■I,  parti'-uh.r- 


■g  the  pri 


THE  MYREX  COMPANY.  248  West  36th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
L  .  "The  Cheapest  Music  House  on  Earth"  jJ 

Send  2c.  Stamp  for  "Money  Saving"  Catalog 


Watch  Fob  Given  to 


Bicycle  Riders 

Send  your  dealer's  name 
with  4c  postage  and  -we 
■will  mail  this  hand- 
some fob.  Also  catalog- 
illustratincrandpricing 
our  high-grade 

Indianapolis 

Admitted  by  bicycle 
manufacturers  and 
riders  to  be  the  drsf 
made.  Wear  longest, 
ride  easiest  and  are 
most  convenient  q 
to  repair.  —-> 
G&.J  TIRE 
IndlanapoS 
Address  Bicycle  Tire  Dept. 


MEET  THE  HIGHER  COST  OF  LIVSKO 
WITH  A  FULLER  PURSE 

Use  methods  that  bring  big  returns, 
and  add  to  your  income  in  ways  that 
do!i't  add  expense. 

These  new  books  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

How  to  Keep  Bees  for  Profit 

By  Dr.  D.  E.  LYON.  Bee  Expert 
TllP  simple  essentials.    Si. so  n/^t,  by  ynail  $1J,1 

How  to  Keep  Hens  for  Profit 

By  C.  S.  V.\LENTINE.  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  Farmer.    Cloth,  SI. 50  net,  by  mail  Sl.ai 

Manual  of  Practical  Farming 

By  JOHN  Mclennan 

Tlhtstrated.    Cloth  SI. 50  net,  by  mail  $1.61 

Manual  of  Gardening 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  the  cyeloperlic  authoritv. 
Full,  profusely  illus.   SS.OO  net,  by  mail  Si. 14 
Order  of  any  bookstore  or  by  ynail  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Sixty-four  to  sixty-six  Fifth  .^ve.,  New  York 


Salesmen  Wanted 

Traveling  Salesmen  earn  from  .$1,000  to  SIO.OOO  a  year 
and  expenses.  Over  700,000  employed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  demand  for  good  Salesmen 
ahvaya  exceeds  the  supply.  We  will  teach  you  to  be 
an  expert  Salesman  by  mail  in  eight  weelis  and  our 
FKEK  liMPLOY.VlEXT  BUREAlJ  will  assist  vou  to 
secure  a  good  position.  We  received  calls  for  Salesmen 
from  over  .5,000  firms  last  year  and  could  not  fill  our  or- 
ders. Hundreds  of  our  graduates  who  formerly  eai-ned 
$25  to  S"5  a  month  have  since  earned  from  SlOO  to  S500  a 
month  and  expenses.  Hundreds  of  good  positions  open 
for  the  spring  rush.  It  you  waut  to  secure  one  of  them 
or  increase  your  earnings,  our  free  book,  "A  Knight 
of  The  Grip'  will  show  you  how.  Write  or  call  for  it 
today.   Address  nearest  office. 

Deiil.  429  National  Sialesmen's  Trainliie  ABSoelatloii 

Chicago,    New  York,    Kansas  City.  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  .\tlanta 


FEED  CHILDREN 
On  Properly  Selected  Food. 

Big  Dividends 


It  Pays 


If  parents  will  give  just  a  little  intel- 
ligent thought  to  the  feeding  of  their 
children  the  difference  in  the  health  of 
the  little  folks  will  pay,  many  times 
over,  for  the  small  trouble. 

.\  mother  writes  saying:  "Our  chil- 
dren are  all  so  much  better  and  stronger 
than  they  ever  were  before  we  made  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  food. 
We  have  quit  using  potatoes  three  times 
a  day  with  coffee  and  so  much  meat. 

"Now  we  give  the  little  folks  some 
fruit,  either  fresh,  stewed,  or  canned, 
some  Grape-Nuts  with  cream,  occasion- 
ally some  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  some 
Postum  for  breakfast  and  supper.  Then 
for  dinner  they  have  some  meat  and 
vegetables. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  realize  the 
change  in  the  children,  they  have  grown 
so  sturdy  and  strong,  and  we  attribute 
this  change  to  the  food  elements  that,  I 
understand,  e.xist  in  Grape-Nuts  and 
Postum. 

"A  short  time  ago  my  baby  was  teeth- 
ing and  had  a  great  deal  of  stomach 
and  bowel  trouble.  Nothing  seemed  to 
agree  with  him  until  I  tried  Grape- 
Nuts  softened  and  mixed  with  rich  milk 
and  he  improved  rapidly  and  got  sturdy 
and  well." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


would  they  think  of  her  conduct?  She 
had  been  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
eavesdropper,  and"  her  neighbors  knew  it. 

Thoroughly  disturbed,  Holly  spent  an 
uncomfortable  evening.  She  hated  her- 
self for  listening  and  reproached  her- 
self for  her  generosity.  She  saw  before 
her  the  fine  face  of  the  Southerner. 
What  feelings  were  surely  disturbing 
him,  she  mused,  now  that  he  looked  back 
and  realized  how  he  and  his  companion 
had  accepted  the  patronage  of  their  girl 
neighbor ! 

Her  eyes  clouded  with  tears,  and  she 
called  herself  a  little  fool  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  move  out  of  the  place  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Yet  the  disturbance,  Holly  felt  over 
the  discovery  of  the  money  under  her 
door  faded  into  insignihcance  when  she 
made  a  discovery  on  the  following  day 
— Sunday.  Picking  up  a  newspaper,  as 
she  was  eating  a  lonely  dinner  in  a 
French  restaurant  on  Sixth  Avenue,  she 
saw  something  which  paralvzed  her. 
She  caught  her  breath  with  a  gasp,  the 
blood  fled  in  a  wild  ferment  to  her  face 
and  the  paper  went  fluttering  to  the 
floor.  An  obliging  waiter  was  at  hand 
to  recover  it  for  her,  but  the  anesthetic 
of  the  sight  which  had  confronted  her 
for  a  brief  moment  rendered  her  e^-es 
unseeing  and  she  could  hardly  distin- 
guish a  blurred  vision  before  her. 

At  length,  very  slowly,  a  few  details 
came  creeping  out  of  the  dancing  page 
before  her.  She  beheld,  for  one  thing, 
the  name  "Holly  Foster"  in  heavy,  black- 
faced  type  and  saw  her  own  face  smil- 
ing back  at  her  from  the  page.  Also, 
jammed  into  the  lower  corner  of  the 
page  was  the  interior  of  her  little  room. 

Holly  did  not  finish  her  dinner.  She 
could  not.  Her  soul  was '  swamped  in 
wild  confusion,  and  at  last  the  confus- 
ion gave  way  to  rage.  Enraged  girls 
generally  weep,  and  Holly  wept  broken- 
ly as  she  made  her  way  back  around  the 
corner  to  her  rooming-house. 

.\n  hour  later  she  dried  her  eyes, 
spread  out  the  horrible  sheet  of  the  il- 
lustrated Sunday  section  of  the  newspa- 
per and  began  very  griml}-  to  read.  And 
there,  hammered  into  place  by  the  big 
press  of  a  harsh  and  heartless  metropoli- 
tan daily  newspaper,  stood  a  strange 
stor)'.  The  stor}-  recited  how  two 
youths,  out  of  work  and  money,  had 
rehearsed  the  woes  v,-hich  beset  them 
one  night  in  their  hall  bed-room.  Faith- 
fully the  writer  had  set  down  the 
things  the  two  young  men  had  .said 
and  how  a  girl  occupj-ing  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  liad  overheard  the  recital, 
how  her  heart  had  been  touched  by  the 
dialogue  and  how  she  had  stolen  down 
the  hallway  and  projected  five  dollars 
under  the  door  of  her  hungry  neighbor. 

It  was  a  great  story,  as  stories  are 
reckoned  by  editors,  in  that  brutal  game 
of  newspaper-making.  It  was  strong  in 
human  interest,  that  fetish  of  nervous 
spectacled  men  at  the  desk,  who  send  re- 
porters' salaries  soaring  when  they  bring 
in  human  interest  pelf,  who  feed  on  the 
hearts  of  the  city's  four  million.  But  to 
Holly,  crushed  by  the  uncanny  truth  of 
the  printed  story  before  her,  had  been 
dealt  the  hardest  blow  of  her  .life. 

She  did  not  go  to  work  the  next  day. 
She  could  not  bear  to  face  her  employer, 
certain  that  he  had  seen  the  newspaper, 
and  foreseeing  the  smile  with  which  he 
would  refer  to  her  methods  of  putting 
money  into  circulation.  Her  imagina- 
tion reached  out,  and  already  Holly  could 
see  the  smiles  of  passers-by  on  the 
street,  who  readily  recognized  her  as  the 
girl  whose  picture  was  in  the  paper.  Ah, 
she  would  have  to  leave,  would  have  to 
flee  this  terrible  city,  its  jeers,  its 
laughter ! 

But  before  she  took  up  her  flight  some- 
where, anywhere,  she  would  confront  the 
editor  who  was  responsible  for  the  hor- 
rible story  and  speak  her  woman's  mind. 
She  donned  her  hat  and  coat,  paused  for 


"Picking  up  a  newspaper,  she  saw  some- 
thing which  paralyzed  her" 


a  moment  before  the  mirror  to  look  at 
herself  and  hurried  forth.  The  news- 
paper fortress  that  she  proposed  to  storm 
was  not  far  away,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  she  was  promptly  ushered  to  the 
editor's  private  office. 

There  was  a  sharply-defined  look  of 
anger  on  Holly's  face  as  she  walked  into 
the  ofiice.  But  when  she  beheld  the  man 
who  had  risen  to  greet  her,  the  stern  ex- 
pression scattered  into  a  look  of  utter 
confusion  and  the  words  on  her  mouth 
fled  in  a  gasp  of  bewilderment. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Tiliss  Foster," 
said  the  gentleman,  extending  his  hand, 
and  receiA'ing  a  very  limp  one  of  hers. 
"You  came  to  demand  an  apolog3^" 

The  speaker  was  strangelj^  5'oung,  and 
was  the  self-same  young  man  whose  re- 
cital of  hunger  and  failure  had  stirred 
Holly's  soul  and  opened  her  purse! 

"Yes,"  she  found  strength  to  respond, 
"I — came — for  an  apology." 

"If  you  will  let  me,  I  think  I  can  give 
you  an  explanation  which  will  make  an 
apolog.v  unnecessary,"  rejoined  the  editor. 

Hoi!)'  sank  into  a  chair, 
hardly  knowing  what  she 
was  about. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something,  ;\Iiss  Foster,"  be- 
gan the  young  man  gently, 
"and  when  I  get  through 
you  will  be  better  able  to 
jud,ge  my  conduct.  I  must 
go  back  a  little  bit,  for  I 
want  to  start  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  have  lived  in  a  score 
of  New  York  rooming- 
houses  in  the  last  year.  It 
is  my  method  of  securing 
material  for  fiction  and 
newspaper  articles.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  moved  into  the 
house  where  you  are  living. 
In  talking  to  the  landlady 
and  to  the  little  manicure 
girl  who  lives  there,  I 
learned  that  you  came  to 
New  York  to  write,  but 
were  not  succeeding.  But  I 
realized  that  certain  combi- 
nations  of  circumstances 
would  be  sure  to  lead  to 
your  success.  There  was 
something  about  you  which  strongly  in- 
terested me,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so. 
So  I  set  about  to  devise  a  plot  calculated 
to  help  you  work  out  your  ambitions.  I 
knew  that  a  startling  piece  of  publicity, 
such  as  was  furnished  in  my  story  about 
you  yesterday,  would  throw  your  name 
into  the  lime-light  so  that  anything  you 
might  write  would  go  strongly  if  pub- 
lished. You  had  submitted  several  pieces 
of  writing  to  this  newspaper,  all  of 
which  have  been  rejected,  not  because 
they  were  poorly  done,  but  because  the 
name  of  the  writer  was  unknown.  I  was 
impressed  by  their  fine  quality,  but  could 
not  use  them. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  10,  1910 

"Now,  I  was  pretty  sure  that  if  you 
were  to  overhear  a  story  of  hard  luck 
and  starvation,  you  would  be  impelled 
to  help  in -some  way.  I  therefore,  got  a 
friend  of  mine  to  come  to  the  room  with 
me,  and  the  dialogue  3'ou  overheard,  af- 
ter it  had  been  carefully  rehearsed,  was 
delivered  for  your  benefit.  You  did  ex- 
actly what  I  knew  you  would  do.  We 
accepted  the  loan  of  your  money,  and  I 
had  the  material  for  a  great  story  of 
human  interest.  T  then  entered  your 
room  with  a  photographer  one  da}',  took 
interior  views,  reproduced  the  photo- 
graph of  you  which  stood  on  your  dress- 
er and  we  slipped  out  again  with  nobody 
else  the  wiser.    You  know  the  rest." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Holly,  still  strangely 
bewildered.  "Yes,"  she  repeated  me- 
chanically, hardly  knowing  whether  she 
was  still  angry  or  happy. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  young  editor, 
"with  your  permission  and  assistance,  I 
am  going  to  play  the  game  of  trying  to 
make  you  one  of  the  foremost  women 
feature  writers  in  town.  Folks  know 
now  who  you  are  and  will  watch  eagerly 
for  3-our  name  to  recur  in  the  newspa- 
pers. The  public  is  a  great  big  baby  and 
has  got  to  be  handled  accordingly,  and 
nobody  knows  it  better  than  an  editor. 
You  recall  how  I  said  in  my  story  that 
you  had  come  here  to  write,  how  you 
had  struggled,  how  failure  stared  you  in 
the  face,  but  how  you  had  not  become 
cynical,  but  had  remained  keenly  sym- 
pathetic as  disclosed  by  your  act  of 
unusual  generosity  toward  your  neigh- 
bors. 

".\nd  now  if  you  will  go  ahead  and 
write,  I  promise  to  use  everything  you 
will  send  us.  You  are  a  new-comer  in 
the  city.  Impressions  hit  you  hard.  You 
see  things  about  this  big  silly  town  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  here  longer 
overlook.    Will  you  do  it  for  me?" 

Holh'  was  too  agitated  to  grasp  the 
deeper  meaning  in  the  last  softlj'-spoken 
sentence.  She  let  a  smile  float  through 
her  eyes  which  had  grown  a  little  dim 
and  spoke  a  word  of  assent. 

"Thank  vou,"  returned  the  man.  "I've 


'Yes,  I — came — for  an  apology' 


moved  back  to  my  club,"  he  added.  "But 
may  I  call  and  see  you — sometime  soon?" 

"If  3'ou'd  like  to,"  she  answered  softly. 

A  moment  later,  Holly  emerged  into 
the  rush  and  roar  of  lively  Broadway, 
into  the  city  of  strange  romance,  and, 
somehow,  she  was  very  happy.  A  sin- 
gularly new  and  dif¥erent  city  it  seemed 
to  her  now,  and,  had  she  been  less  be- 
wildered, she  might  have  realized  that  in 
a  chaotic  office  hard  by  sat  a  young  man 
from  the  far  South  to  whom  the  events 
of  the  past  week  had  a  deeper  meaning 
by  far  than  any  succession  of  episodes 
which  had  affected  him  since  he  had 
come  to  New  York. 


A  C  orner   o  f  Wit  and   H  umor 


Taking  Reasonable  Precaution 

A  Scotsman  with  a  toothache  went  to  a 
dentist.  The  dentist  told  him  he  would 
only  get  relief  by  having  the  tooth  out. 

.  "Then  I  must  have  gas,"  said  the  Scots- 
man. 

While  the  dentist  was  getting  it  ready, 
the  Scot  began  to  count  his  money. 

"You  need  not  pay  until  the  tooth  is 
out,"  said  the  dentist  somewhat  testily. 

"I  ken  that,"  said  the  Scotsman,  "but 
as  ye're  aboot  to  mak'  me  unconscious,  I 
jist  want  to  see  hoo  I  stan'." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

A  TEACHER  in  a  big  elementary  school 
had  given  a  lesson  in  an  infants' 
class  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  In 
order  to  test  their  memories,  she  asked, 
"Can  any  little  child  give  me  a  com- 
mandment with  only  four  words  in  it?" 
A  hand  was  raised  immediately.  "Well?" 
said  the  teacher.  "Keep  off  the  grass," 
was  the  reply. — Tit-Bits. 


"■VofR  name,"  he  stammered,  "is — is 
written  on  my  heart."  "Yes?"  she 
whispered.  "But — but  wouldn't  it  be  much 
nicer  if  your  name  were  engraved  on  my 
stationery  ?" — Inland  Stationer. 

So  BiCGixs  has  written  an  historical 
novel?"  "Yes,"  answered  Miss  Cay- 
enne. "Who  is  the  hero  of  the  book?" 
"The  man  who  has  undertaken  to  pub- 
lish it." — ^^'ashington  Star. 

Tommy's  JiIothek — "Why  aren't  you  a 
good  boy,  like  Willie  Bjones?" 
Tommy — "Huh!    It's  easy  enough  for 
him  to  be  good;  he's  sick  most  of  the 
time." — Philadelphia  Record. 

CURIOUS  Charley — "Do  nuts  grow  on 
trees,  father?" 
Father — "They  do,  my  son." 
Curious    Charley — "Then    what  tree 
does  the. doughnut  grow  on?" 

Father — "The  pantry,  ni}-  son." — Pur- 
ple Cow. 


WIFE — "I'm  going  into  town  to-day,  niy 
dear,  to  my  bootmaker's,  milliner's 
and  dressmaker's.  What  does  the  paper 
say  about  the  weather?" 

HuRBAXD — "Rain,  hail  and  thunder 
storms." — Bon  Vivant. 

''hat's  the  matter  with  the  train?" 
asked  the  lecturer,  vexed  with  the 
speed  they  were  making.  "If  you  don't 
like  this  train,"  the  guard  retorted,  "you 
can  get  out  and  walk."  "By  Jove  !"  said 
the  lecturer,  "I'd  do  it;  but  a  reception 
committee  is  to  meet  me  at  my  destina- 
tion, and  I  don't  want  to  get  in  ahead  of 
time." — B^-stander. 

How  nicely  you  have  ironed  these 
things,  Jane !"  said  the  mistress, 
admiringly,  to  her  maid.  Then,  glanc- 
ing at  the  glossy  linen,  she  continued  in 
a  tone  of  surprise:  "Oh,  but  I  see  they 
are  all  your  own  !"  "Yes,"  replied  Jane, 
"and  I'd  do  all  yours  just  like  that  if  I 
had  time." — Central  Christian  Advocate. 
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The  Housewife's 
Letter-Box 

IVe  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers 
answer  any  of  the  questions  asked,  also  to 
hear  from  any  one  desiring  information  on 
household  matters.  We  zcant  this  depart- 
ment to  prove  helpful  to  our  readers,  and 
from  the  letters  we  have  received  we  feel 
sure  that  our  aims  have  .  been  realized. 
While  there  is  no  payment  made  for  con- 
tributions to  these  columns,  still  our  read- 
ers may  feel  that  their  help  and  assistance 
is  doing  a  great  deal  for  others.  All  in- 
quiries and  ansvi<ers  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  care  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Questions  Asked 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me — 

How  I  can  use  burlap  as  a  covering  for  a 
floor?  Can  I  paint  it,  and  what  kind  of  paint 
should  be  used?  F.  D.,  Washington. 

How  to  take  grape-stains  out  of  my  little 
girl's  white  dress  ?  I  washed  the  dress  be- 
fore I  noticed  the  stains  and  they  seem  to 
have  set  in  deeper. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  T.,  Michigan. 

How  to  make  good  grafting-wax? 

Mrs.  E.  W.,  Connecticut. 

How  to  make  rhubarb-wine  ? 

Mrs.  J.  V.  S.,  Virginia. 

Questions  Answered 

Some  Egg-Plant  Recipes,  for  E.  S., 
New  York 

In  preparing  egg-plant  for  the  table,  I 
wash  and  slice  it,  and  let  the  slices  remain 
in  cold  salt  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  to  take  out  the  "green"  taste, 
and  then  roll  in  meal.  I  drop  slices  into 
hot  fat  and  brown  them  on  both-  sides.  ( Do 
not  cook  too  rapidly,  or  they  will  not  be 
done  through,  unless  slices  are  very  thin.) 
If  pepper  is  liked,  I  add  a  dash  of  pepper, 
and  more  salt,  if  desired.  When  slices  are 
rolled  in  meal  they  taste  very  much  like 
fried  fish,  but  if  rolled  in  flour,  you  can 
hardly  tell  them  from  fried  sweet  potatoes. 

Miss  M.  K.,  Arkansas. 

Instead  of  rolling  the  slices  of  egg-plant 
in  meal,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  of  Washington,  writes 
that  she  dips  them  in  a  batter  of  beaten 
egg,  then  in  flour  and  fries  them  in  butter. 

Editor. 

Peel  the  egg-plant  and  cut  in  small  pieces 
(take  out  the  seeds  if  the  egg-plant  is  very 
ripe)  ;  cook  in  salt  water  until  tender. 
Then  drain  and  mash  with  potato-masher. 
In  a  sauce-pan  put  first  a  layer  of  the  egg- 
plant, some  butter,  pepper  and  salt  ;  then 
a  layer  of  cracker-crumbs,  and  so  on,  un- 
til you  have  used  all  the  egg-plant,  hav- 
ing the  cracker-crumbs  on  top.  Cover  with 
rich  milk  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  to  brown. 
Serve  while  hot.  This  has  very  much  the 
flavor  of  scalloped  oysters  and  is  delicious. 

Mrs.  B.  I.  G.,  Indiana. 

Syrup  From  Granulated  Sugar,  for 
Miss  E.  R.,  Ohio 

To  make  a  syrup  from  either  granulated 
or  brown  sugar  that  will  not  crystallize, 
add  just  sufficient  water  to  the  sugar  to 
wet  it ;  set  over  a  fire  and  stir  until  all 
sugar  is  melted,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  As  soon  as  melted  remove  and  strain 
through  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  fine 
cloth  and  set  aside  to  cool.  A  syrup  re- 
sults which  for  richness  and  sweetness  is 
far  superior  to  anything  procurable  at  the 
stores.  The  addition  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
maple-extract  to  each  quart  (after  taken 
from  fire),  stirred  in  well,  gives  a  maple 
syrup  that  cannot  be  detected  from  the 
genuine.  Mrs.  M.  H.  W. 

Saratoga  Chips,  for  K.  D.  C,  Pennsylvania 

Wash  and  peel  potatoes.  Slice  thinly 
into  a  bowl  of  cold  water.  Let  stand  two 
hours,  changing  the  water  twice.  Drain, 
plunge  the  potatoes  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  let  boil  one  minute.  Drain 
them  again  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Take  from  the  water  and  dry  between 
towels.  Fry  a  few  at  a  time  in  deep  fat  un- 
til light  brown.  Dtain  on  brown  paper  and 
sprinkle  with  salt.  If  you  want  to  pre- 
pare the  potatoes  in  a  hurry,  they  will 
taste  almost  as  appetizing,  if  not  allowed 
to  stand  in  water  two  hours.  Just  pare 
them  'and  slice,  drain,  dry  between  the 
cloths  and  fry.    Mrs.  S.  J.  R..  Delaware. 

Two  Helps,  for  Mrs.  G.  DeM.,  California 

Caramel-Cake  :  Two  cupfuls  of  brown 
sugar,  one  scant  cupful  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  chocolate  dissolved  in  half 
a  cupful  of  warm  water,  one  half  cupful 
of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  the  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  flour. 
Icing :  Two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  but- 
ter the  size  of  an  egg,  one  half  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Add  chocolate  if  desired.  Beat  hard  to 
keep  from  being  brittle. 

Mrs.  J.  B.,  Ohio. 

For  grease-spots  on  wall-paper,  rub  stale 
bread  on  the  grease-spots,  rubbing  down- 
ward, and  I  am  sure  it  will  remove  them. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  S.,  Kentucky., 


Three  Dandy  Ponies 

To  Be  Given  Away  by  Farm  and  Fireside 


DON'T  you  want  a  beautiful  pony  and  outfit,  all 
for  your  very  own,  this  very  summer?  Well, 
F.'KRM  ANF)  Fireside  is  going  to  give  away  Three 
Blue  Ribbon  Ponies  and 
tlieir  outfits  on  July  30th, 
to  three  lucky  boys  and 
girls,  and  you  can  be  one 
of  them  if  you  vviH  hustle 
enough.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  Fuzzy,  the  first  prize 
pony,  and  his  cart  and  har- 
ness. Fuzzy  is  the  most 
beautiful  pony  you  ever  saw. 
He  has  a  long,  soft,  silky 
mane  and  tail,  and  a  pretty 
arching  head.  If  you  win 
Fuzzy  on  July  30th  you  will 
be  the  proudest  boy  or  girl 
in  the  land.  Just  think,  you 
can  go  driving  every  day. 
Get  started  right  away  if  you  want  to  win  I'uzzy.  Just 
one  good  effort  and  Fuzzy  is  vours. 


This  is  Fuzzy  and  His  Cart  and  Harness 
He  will  be  given  away  on  July  30th 


PUZZY  and  his  cart  and  harness  will  be  delivered 
*  at  the  door  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  wins  him  on 
July  30th.  Why  should  it  not  be  you?  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  get  enough 
friends  and  neighbors  to 
subscribe  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.  That  should  be 
eas)'  enough  because  Farm 
AND  Fireside  is  the  best 
farm  journal  and  because 
everyone  will  want  to  help 
you  win.  Below  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Spot — third  prize 
pony.  Isn't  he  a  dandy? 
You  just  bet  he  is.  And 
so  is  Teddy,  the  second 
prize  pony.  Wouldn't  you 
love  to  win  one  of  these 
beautiful  ponies?  Dozens 
of  boys  and  girls  have  won 
ponies  from  Farm  and  Fireside.  What  they  have  done 
you  can  do.  .  Don't  delay,  but  start  at  once. 


Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Prizes 


'HIS  is  Farm  and    Fireside's    greatest    pony  contest, 

and  at  the  end  of  this  contest,  on  July  30th,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  will  be  distributed  in  ponies,  prizes  and 
rewards.  In  addition  to  the  three 
ponies,  three  magnificent  $600  Har- 
rington pianos  are  offered,  and  one 
hundred  Grand  Prizes,  including 
bicycles,  guns,  talking  machines, 
watches,  sewing  machines  and  every- 
thing you  ever  could  wish  for.  You 
surely  can  win  one  of  these  beau- 
tiful prizes.  In  addition  to  all  these 
prizes,  we  guarantee  that  every  ben- 
and  girl  who  becomes  an  Enrolled 
Contestant  will  receive  a  valuable 
prize.  Just  get  started,  and  you  will 
be  a  prize  winner  any  way. 

Write  to  the  Pony  Man  without 
delay  for  full  particulars  how  to  win 
these  valuable  prizes. 


Spot,  Third  Prize  Pony 


E  GUARANTEE  that  every  person  who  takes 
part  in  this  great  contest  will  be  fully  rewarded 
for  all  time  spent.  You  can't  lose.  Even  if  you- 
don't  w-in  a  pony  or  piano  or  grand 
prize,  you  will  be  fully  rewarded  at 
the  end  of  the  contest  by  a  valuable 
prize.  What  is  more,  you  can  keep 
a  cash  commission  on  every  sub- 
scription you  get.  Could  anything 
be  more  liberal  than  that?  Farm 
AND  Fireside  guarantees  that  this 
Pony  Contest  will  be  square  and  fair, 
that  the  ponies  and  other  prizes  will 
be  awarded  on  July  30th  as  herein 
described,  and  that  every  Enrolled 
Contestant  will  be  fully  rewarded 
for  all  time  spent  in  the  contest. 

We  wish  ever}'  boy  and  girl  in 
Farm   and   Fireside's   large  family 
*  to  come  into  this  contest. 


A  Prize  For  Every  Contestant 


IT'S  IMPORTANT  to  get  started  at  once.  Send  your 
*    name  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day.    Don't  delay.  You 

can't  lose.    Just  get  started  and  you  are  sure  of  a  prize 
anyway,  and  you  may  win  Fuzzy 
or  one  of  the  other  beautiful  ponies. 
Dozens   of    former   pony  winners 
say  it's  very  easy  to  win  a  pony. 
Marguerite    I^awson    of  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  winner  of  Wuzzy,  says : 
''It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  get 
subscribers.      Hardly  anyone 
refused    to    subscribe    to  the 
paper."     Floward   S.  Laidlaw 
of  Walton,  N.  Y.,  winner  of 
Prince,    says :     "Anyone  can 
win  if  he  Inistles."    Viva  Mc- 
Nutt     of     Vandergrift,  Pa., 
says :    "I  vv'as  bound  to  have 
Teddy  and  I  got  him.    It  is 
no  trouble  at  all  to  get  sub- 
scribers, but  don't  give  up." 

Keep  in  mind  what  other 
pony  winners  say :  It's  eas}' 
to  get  subscribers,  and  don't 
give  up.  Get  started  right 
away,  ask  your  friends  to  subscribe  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side and  to  help  you  win  Fuzzy,  and  Don't  Give  Up. 


Would  You  Like  A 


WRITE  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day.    Just  send  a  postal 
or  letter  and  say :    "Dear  Pony  Man :  Please  write 
and  tell  me  all  about  Fuzzy,  and  how  to  win  him."  Sign 
your   name   and    address    in  full. 
The  Pony  Man  will  send  you  at 
once,    free,   a   lot   of   pictures  of 
Fuzzy  and  the  other  ponies,  and 
pictures  of  the  Grand  Prizes,  and 
will   send  you   a  lot   of  valuable 
and  interesting  material,  including 
a  booklet  written  by  former 
'        pony  winners,  with  pictures  of 
themselves    and    their  ponies, 
and  he  will  tell  you  just  how 
to  win  Fuzzy.     Be  sure  and 
write    to-day.     It    won't  cost 
you  a  penny. 

You  can  be  a  prize  winner, 
sure,  if  you  will  start  right 
away  and  ask  ten  people,  each 
to  give  you  25  cents  for  an 
eight-month  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Keep  5 
cents    cash    commission  for 

$600  Harrington  Piano?  yourself  OUt  of  each  25  CCntS, 

and  send  the  rest  to  the  Pony  Man.  Don't  wait  for  the 
Pon}'  Man's  letter — start  to-day. 


Send  your  name  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day  sure.  Fuzzy  and  the  other  Ponies, 
and  the  Grand  Prizes  and  all  the  other  Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  July  30th. 
We  Guarantee  that  every  Enrolled  Contestant  will  receive  a  Prize.  We 
further  Guarantee  that  you  will  be  Fully  Rewarded  for  your  time  whether 
you  win  a  pony  or  not.  Get  Started  Right  Away.  Don't  Give  Up,  and 
Success  should  be  yours.    Send  your  name  to 

The  Pony  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  10,  1910 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIN  SALLY 


Cousin  Sally  Writes  About  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 


:^^EAR  Boys  and  Girls: — 

The  other  day  I  visited  Van 
Cortlandt  Manor,  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Xew  York  City,  and  since 
so  manj'  of  my  boys  and  girls  have 
asked  me  to  write  more  about  New 
York,  I.  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
the  delightful  time  I  had  and  all 
the  old  interesting  things  I  saw. 
Van  Cortlandt  Manor  was  built 
in  1748,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago.  While 
there  is  nothing  presumptuous  about  the  architecture,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  picture,  still  in  every  way  it  suggests 
solid  comfort,  which  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  peo- 
ple in  those  times  considered  most  essential.  It  is  made 
of  rough  stone  with  brick  set  about  the  windows,  and 
above  them  on  the  outside  are  strange-looking  stone  faces, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Holland.  The 
house  is  under  the  management  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and  in  every  room 
there  is  some  ornament,  furniture  or  other  article  used 
in  the  olden  daj's. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  hall  was  the  parlor  which  in 
those  days  was  used  only  for  very  formal  occasions.  At 
one  side  of  the  room  is  an  old  spinnet,  and  as  I  stood  look- 
ing at  it  I  could  picture  in  my  mind  how  bright  and  gay 
the  room  must  have  been,  with  the  lights  from  the  many 
candles  in  their  old-fashioned  holders,  flickering  on 
the  dignified  colonial  dames  in  their  quaint  brocade 
frocks,  and  on  the  men  dressed  in  satin  knicker- 
bockers and  elaborately  trimmed  w'aistcoats,  as  they 
danced  the  stately  minuet  to  its  music.  The  furni- 
ture was  very  old,  made  of  mahogany  upholstered 
in  heavy  tapestry,  and  the  attendant  told  me  that 
one  of  the  chairs  belonged  to  Henry  Clay.  From 
this  room  I  crossed  the  main  hall  and  entered  the 
museum  on  the  left.  When  George  Washington 
visited  Van  Cortlandt  ]\Ianor  in  1783..  this  was  his 
bedroom.  I  could  hardly  realize  that  here  I  was, 
across  the  very  threshold,  which  many,  many  years 
ago  our  first  president  had  been.  The  room  is  used 
for  a  museum  and  in  it  are  all  sorts  of  odd  relics. 
On  one  side  were  two  immense  vultures  made  of 
Avood.  They  were  taken  from  a  Spanish  privateer 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  presented  to  August 
\'an  Cortlandt  by  Admiral  Robert  Digby,  of  the 
British  navy.  In  the  center  of  the  room  were  two 
long  glass  cases.  One  of  them  contained  old  law 
documents  and  letters  written  by  hand.  Many  of 
them  are  so  faded  that  the  writing  is  hardly  read- 
able. A  little  farther  up  in  the  case  was  a  splendid 
collection  of  rare  china — cups,  saucers  and  tea-pots. 
In  front  of  a  tablespoon  lay  a  card  on  which  it  said, 
"Made  by  Paul  Revere,"  and  right  next  to  this  spoon 
was  another  which  belonged  to  General  Israel  Putnam. 
You  remember  him  from  your  history-book,  don't  you, 
for  he  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  was  also  famous  for  his  bravery  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  other  case  contained  old  newspapers  printed  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  .\niong  them  was  one  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  George  Washington. 
There  were  many  more  things  of  interest  in  this  room, 
but  I  shall  have  to  skip  over  them,  or  there  won't  be 
space  left  to  tell  you  about  the  other  rooms. 

The  dining-room  is  also  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  rear. 
Such  a  quaint  old-fashioned  room,  as  it  was  !  The  furni- 
ture was  arranged  just  as  all  dining-rooms  were  in  the 
olden  days.  Nothing  was  fancy  or  in  any  way  elaborate, 
but  everything  was  substantial  and  put  there  for  comfort 
and  use.    There  was  the  old-fashioned  oval  table  set  with 


pewter  dishes,  and  against  the  wall  was  a  massive  side- 
board of  solid  mahogany,  and  it,  too,  held  several  pieces 
of  silver  and  pewter  ware.  Built  in  the  wall  at  the  side 
of  the  mantel  stood  a  small  closet  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  foods  and  delicacies.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  set  across  corners  was  another  closet  which  was 
used  to  hold  china  ware.  It  contains  some  very  rare 
pieces  of  china.  On  the  right  side  of  the  room  stood  a 
massive  cabinet  on  which  was  a  pewter  platter  from  the 
Franklin  House,  in  Franklin  Square,  which,  in'  1789.  was 
used  by  George  Washington  as  the  presidential  mansion. 
Near  a  window  on  the  floor  stood  a  tall  quaint  old  clock, 
which  no  longer  ticks,  its  life  having  long  since  passed 
away  with  the  people  who  made  the  old  house  glad  with 
their  laughter  and  gaiety.  Many  distinguished  people 
have  dined  in  this  room  and  made  merry.  General  Wash- 
ington and  the  French  general,  Rochambeau,  were  guests, 
and  later  came  King  William  IV.  of  England  and  Admiral 
Digby.  Many  brilliant  speeches  and  toasts  have  been 
made  here  and  as  I  thought  of  all  these  things  a  deep 
reverence  and  esteem  for  the  good,  brave  people  of  those 
days  passed  over  me.  I  felt  like  an  intruder  and  that 
any  minute  the  good  dame  of  the  house  would  come  down 
the  stairs  with  stately  tread  to  see  what  hour  of  day  it 
was  and  if  it  v^-ere  time  for  the  evening  meal,  so  I  turned 
on  my  heels  and  quietly  tiptoed  out  of  the  room. 

From  the  dear  old  dining-room  I  went  up-stairs  to  see 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Van  Cortlandt  Manor — one  of  Nev^  York's  oldest  historical  houses 

the  two  bedrooms.  The  room  to  the  left  contained  the 
bed  that  Washington  slept  in  when  he  made  his  first  and 
only  visit  to  the  old  manor.  How  they  climbed  up  in 
those  high  beds  was  a  mystery  to  me,  but  when  I  looked 
closer,  I  saw  that  there  were  steps  at  one  side  to  over- 
come this  difficulty.  Such  a  huge  bed  as  it  was  with"  a 
mahogany  top  over  it  and  the  sides  and  foot  inclosed  in 
lace  curtains.  Close  by  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  was  a 
brass-  and  a  copper  warming-pan,  used  to  heat  the  beds. 
On  the  massive  mahogany  desk  to  the  left  side  were 
several  things  which  interested  me — a  jelly-glass  used  by 
George  Washington,  a  small  cannon-ball  marked  "Battle 
of  Long  Island,  1776,"  and  pasted  on  cardboard  in  a  gold 
frame  was  a  piece  of  corn-colored  brocaded  silk  from 
Martha  Waishington's  wedding  dress,  also  a  piece  from 
Washington's  bed  curtain.  To  one  side  of  the  room  was 
a  gout-rest  used  in  those  times  by  old  men  with  gouty 


feet.  The  room  had  the  usual  deep  window-seats  and 
near  one  window  was  an  old-fashioned  washstand  with 
the  bowl  and  pitcher.  The  bedroom  across  the  hall  was 
somewhat  similar,  so  I  shall  not  stop  to  tell  you  about  it. 

In  the  hall  between  the  two  rooms  were  two  wardrobes 
which  were  most  interesting.  In  one  there  were  slippers 
worn  by  the  colonial  dames  (and  such  little  feet  as  they 
had) — some  had  high  heels,  others  had  flat  soles;  then 
there  were  queer-looking  "pattens"  which  were  used  for 
rubbers;  calashes,  which  looked  for  all  the  world  Tike  the 
fetching  automobile  hoods  worn  to-day  by  our  women,  ex- 
cept that  the  calashes  were  a  great  deal  larger.  There 
were  leghorn  poke-bonnets,  having  tall  stove-pipe  crowns  ; 
queer  spectacles,  large  earrings,  odd-looking  bracelets 
and  huge  back  combs,  and  on  one  of  the  shelves  was  a 
small  pincushion  made  of  silk  from  D0II5'  Madison's 
favorite  chair. 

Now  for  the  other  case,  which  I  liked  better.  It  held 
the  most  fascinating  variety  of  gowns,  and  clothes  worn 
by  the  men  and  women  of  those  days.  The  frocks  worn 
by  the  colonial  dames  were  made  with  tight-fitting  bodices 
and  full  gathered  skirts,  and  I  can  just  imagine  how 
qtjaint  and  bewitching  they  must  have  looked  in  them. 
But  the  men's  clothes  !  They  were  even  more  fussy  than 
the  women's.  The  waistcoats  were  most  elaborately 
trimmed  with  gold-embroidered  bands  and  gold  buttons, 
and  there  was  quite  a  fancy  coat  hanging  there  which  was 
worn  by  John  Quincy  Adams  when  he  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.    Think  of  it ! 

From  here  I  wandered  through  the  hall,  past  the 
bedroom  to  the  old  spinning-room  in  the  back  where 
there  was  an  interesting  assortment  of  spinning- 
wheels.  Going  down  two  flights  of  stairs  in  the  rear 
brought  me  to  the  quaint  old  kitchen.  It  was  built 
below  the  ground  floor  as  our  cellars  are  and  was 
directly  under  the  dining-room.  There  was  the  huge 
open  fireplace  with  its  large  iron  pots,  kettles,  cal- 
drons, long-handled  shovels,  waffle-irons,  and  on  each 
side  was  an  old  Dutch  oven.  And  there  was  the  skillet 
and  the  wooden  scale  that  the  servant  used  for  meas- 
uring out  the  flour.  Above  the  mantelpiece  was  a  flint- 
lock gun  and  powder-horn.  On  the  oblong  table  were 
all  sorts  of  cooking-utensils — wooden "  chopping-bowls, 
wooden  spoons  and  sticks  (I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  they  could  have  been  used  for),  rolling-pins, 
irons,  pots  and  pans  of  all  kinds,  bread-boards,  a 
spice-grinder  and  many  other  articles  that  were  un- 
known to  me.  Against  the  wall  was  a  large  dresser 
filled  with  old  pewter  dishes.  There  stood  two 
dasher  churns,  a  large  brass  milk-can,  just  like  those 
used  in  Holland,  a  tin  mold  for  making  candles,  a 
lamp  with  a  reflector,  and  to  the  right  was  a  gener- 
ous-sized settle.    It  did  look  so  comfortable. 

So  this  was  the  old  Van  Cortlandt  Manor !  I  was 
glad  I  had  seen  it.  Here  it  was,  just  as  the  houses 
of  the  aristocrats  were  furnished  in  those  olden  times, 
but  the  people — where  are  they  ?  Gone  !  Gone  forever  ! 
But  the  good  work  and  good  deeds  they  did  live  after 
them,  and  the  memory  of  them  can  never  die !  We  love 
to  think  of  those  days  and  how  our  fathers  fought  for 
their  beloved  country,  and  until  time  immemorial  they 
shall  be  remembered  and  revered  by  every-  staunch  and 
patriotic  American.  As  I  left  the  old  historic  place,  I  felt 
glad  and  proud  of  my  country,  and  glad,  glad  that  I  was 
an  American ! 

So  I  have  told  you  about  my  visit  to  the  old  manor. 
If  it  interested  you,  perhaps  I  will  tell  you  about  other 
old  places  in  New  York  City.  Write  to  me  soon,  and  re- 
member that  every  letter  is  always  welcome  that  is  sent  to 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cousix  Sally. 


Heart's-Ease  ^ 

By  Ethel  Holl  ana 


A  corner  of  an  enchanting  old 
garden,  near  a  bed  of  saucy 
pansies,  there  bloomed  a  little 
heart's-ease.  So  modest  and 
tiny  was  she  that  the  larger 
and  more  gorgeous  flowers 
quite  ignored  her.  Often- 
times the  garden  rang  with 
the  tinkle  of  the  bluebells — 
was  astir  with  the  soft  flutter  of  butterfly 
wings  and  the  low  hum  of  bees.  But  in  this 
merrymaking  the  heart's-ease  had  no  share. 
The  birds  paid  court  to  the  blushing  roses  ; 
the  butterflies  fluttered  around  the  gay  little 
pansies;  the  bluebells  and  the  bees  kissed — 
alas !  the  tiny  heart's-ease  was  quite  alone. 

A  fuzzy  brown  caterpillar  one  day  ap- 
peared in  the  garden.  As  he  made  his  way 
slowly  down  the  path,  the  flowers  laughed 
in  derision.  "What  an  ugly  brown  thing  he 
is,"  said  one  scucy  pansy.  The  roses  mere- 
ly curled  their  pink  lips  in  scorn.  Quite 
crushed,  the  caterpillar,  who  had  heard, 
crawled  dejectedly  on  his  way.  In  this 
beautiful  garden  there  was  no  place  for  one 
so  ugly. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  little  flower  nodding 
and  smiling  timidly  at  him.  It  was  the  lit- 
tle heart's-ease  who  looked  at  him  so  kind- 
ly. Bending  her  head,  she  nodded  cheerily, 
and  the  caterpillar  paused.  The  world 
seemed  bright,  the  garden  a  beautiful  place, 
his  path  no  longer  a  weary  one.  Each  day 
thereafter  he  was  to  be  found  on  the  edge 
of  the  pansy-bed,  where  bloomed  the  heart's- 


ease.  And  quite  a  merry  little  flower  she 
was  now.  vv-ith  many  smiles  and  nods  for 
fuzzy  Mr.  Caterpillar.  She  was  ho  longer 
unnoticed,  for  her  funnj'  brown  visitor  had 
brought  much  ridicule  down  on  her  tiny 
head.  But  not  a  bit  did  the  heart's-ease 
care — not  a  bit  cared  the  caterpillar.  Day  by 
day  they  basked  in 
the  sunshine  and  day 
by  day  the  face  of 
the  heart's-ease  be- 
came more  wonder- 
fully sweet. 

One  morning  the 
brown  caterpillar  did 
not  appear  in  the 
garden.  Two,  three 
and  four  days  passed 
and  still  he  did  not 
come.  The  flowers 
were  amazed.  The 
roses  and  pansies 
whispered  together, 
wondering  where  the 
ugly  thing  could  be. 
They  were  glad,  they 
said,  that  the  garden 
was  rid  of  his  home- 
ly presence.  No  doubt 
he  had  found  another 
friendly  flower,  one 
far  lovelier  than  the 
modest  heart's-ease. 


Poor  little  posy  ! 
Her    head  always 


drooped  now.  There  never  was  a  smile  in 
her  violet  eyes  and  her  frail  little  body 
seepied  lifeless  and  withered.  So  pitiful 
did  she  look  that  the  other  flowers  re- 
frained from  teasing  her,  and  once  more 
she  was  unnoticed.  So  the  da5'S  passed  and 
the  garden  was  as  it  had  been  before  the 
appearance  of  the 
fuzzy  brown  cater- 
pillar. 

The  bluebells  tin- 
kled merrily  one 
day,  W  hen  there 
flitted  over  their 
heads  the  most  su- 
perb butterfly  that 
had  ever  graced 
the  delightful  old 
garden.  H  i  s  gor- 
geous black  and 
yellow  wings  set 
all  the  flowers 
aflutter.  The  roses 
were  delighted  and 
lifted  their  pink 
faces  appealingly  to 
him.  But  the  beau- 
tiful creature  did 
not  tarry  with  the 
roses.  He  left  them 
red  with  mortifica- 
tion and  flew  on  to 
the  daff^odils.  They 
smiled  and  nodded 
graciously  to  him 


"The  visitor  alighted  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  pansy-bed" 


— gladly  would  they  have  welcomed  him  to 
their  part  of  the  garden.  Still  he  lingered 
not.  The  hollyhocks  flirted  outrageously 
with  him,  but  he  would  have  none  of  them. 

Then  a  wonderful  thing  happened.  The 
most  beautiful  visitor  the  gay  little  garden 
had  ever  known  alighted  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  pansy-bed  ! 

.-^nd  .  the  little  heart's-ease  nodded  and 
smiled  and  swayed  with  the  breeze.  Her 
small  face  was  aglow  with  happiness.  The 
eyes  of  the  pansies  were  wide  with  aston- 
ishment and  the  roses  were  pale  with  envy. 

There  was  much  gossip  in  the  garden 
that  da}'.  The  flowers  wondered  and 
guessed  about  the  handsome  yellow  and 
black  fellow.  No  one  seemed  to  recognize 
in  him  the  ugly,  fuzzy,  brown  caterpillar 
who  one  day  entered  a  garden  of  scornful 
flowers  and  found  on  the  edge  of  the  pansy- 
bed  his  heart's-ease. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest 

To  THE  six  boys  or  girls  sending  in  the 
best  copy  of  the  drawing  of  the  picture 
which  illustrates  "Heart's-Ease"  we  will 
give  prizes  as  follows :  Books,  water-color 
paints  and  post-card  albums.  Write  name, 
age  and  address  on  your  drawing  and  make 
it  larger  than  the  picture.  The  contest 
closes  July  2d  and  is  open  to  all  boys  and 
girls  seventeen  and  under.  Address  Cousin 
Sally,  care  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


F  3.  Ci  S    cl  n  d    Fa  s  h  i  o  n  s 


ANEW  fad,  and  one  that  seems  quite 
strange  lo  us  who  are  so  famiUar 
with  the  barn-yard,  is  the  rooster 
craze  called  "Chantecler" — for  that  is  the 
name  hy  which  our  erstwhile  plain  rooster 
is  now  known.  But,  strange  as  this  may 
seem,  it  has  been  a  fact  ever  since  Ed- 
niond  Rostand,  a  noted  playwright,  elec- 
trified Paris  by  choosing  for  the  setting 
of  his  new  play  a  plain  barn-yard,  and, 
for  his  characters,  the  rooster  and  his 
feathered  followers. 

Fashion  has  taken  up  this  fad  and  fans 
now  show  a  gay  cock  as  their  decoration ; 
brooches,  pins  and  many  other  trinkets  in 
jewelry  are  seen  with  the  rooster  design. 

And  does  this  new  fad  include  jewelry 
alone?  No,  indeed.  Laces  and  embioicl- 
eries  with  rooster  decorations,  hats  with 
rooster  trimmitigs,  and  even  dresses 
themselves  show  the  effect  of  this  new 
rooster  craze — Chantecler. 


No.  1340 — Empire  Kimono 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  ten  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  six  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
with  one  and  one  half  yards  of  contrasting  material 
for  trimming-bands 


By  Miss  Gould 


ladison  Square  Patterns 


THESE  are  the  patterns  that  are  right  in  fit,  right  in  style  and  right  in  price. 
For  every  design  pictured  on  this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for  ten 
cents.  They  are  the  most  economical  patterns  to  use  because  of  their  adapt- 
ability. Oftentimes  one  pattern  can  be  converted  into  two  entirely  different 
looking  waists  or  skirts.  For  instance,  from  one  ten-cent  paper  pattern  may  be 
made  a  plain  tailored  shirt  or  a  dressy  lingerie  waist. 

We  have  a  liberal  offer  to  make  you  in  regard  to  these  patterns.  Flere  it 
is:  We  will  give  one  Madison  Square  pattern  if  you  send  us  only  one  new 
eight-month  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fikeside  at  the  special  price  of 
twent3'-five  cents.  The  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  not  now  a  sub- 
scriber to  Farm  and  Fireside.  This  offer  holds  good  up  to  July  10th.  Send 
orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Follow  these  directions  when  ordering  patterns :  For  ladies'  waists,  give 
bust  measure  in  inches ;  for  skirts,  give  waist  measure  in  inches ;  for  misses' 
and  children,  give  age.  Don't  fail  to  mention  the  number  of  the  pattern  you 
desire.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Madison  Square  patterns  is  the  originality  of 
their  designs- — up  to  the  moment  in  style,  but  never  extreme. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  new  pattern  catalogue  of  Madison  Square  pat- 
'terns,  you  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  send  for  it.  The  price  of  this  cata- 
logue is  ten  cents.    Order  catalogue  from  the  Patterw  Department. 


If  you  want 
to  dress  well 
and  are  not 
quite  sure  how 
to  go  about  it, 
then  send  for 
our  new  pattern 
catalogue.  It 
contains  a  vari- 
ety of  the  newest 
summer  fash- 
ions and  will 
give  you  just  the 
help  and  sugges- 
tions you  have 
been  looking 
for.  Its  price  is 
but  ten  cents — 
a  very  small  sum 
for  such  a  big, 
beautifully  illus 
trated  fashion 
book.  Its  tinted 
cover  is  so 
charming  and 
attractive  that 
you  will  prob- 
ably want  to 
frame  it.  Send 
order  to  Pattern 
Department, 
Farm  and  Fire- 
side, I  I  East 
24th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Why  not 
make  your  own 
clothes?  Let  the 
Mad  i  s  o  n 
Square  Pat- 
terns help  you 
and  tnake  your 
first  attempt  a 
success. Send  for 
our  new  summer 
catalogue  and 
select  from  its 
many  attractive 
designs  one  that 
is  adapted  to 
your  individual 
needs.  Then 
order  your 
Madison 
Square  pattern 
and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find 
how  easy  it  is  to 
use.  It  will  be 
impossible  for 
you  to  ruin  your 
goods.  Order 
Madison 
Square  Pat- 
terns from  the 
Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and 
Fireside,  1  I 
East24thStreet, 
New  York  City. 


No.  1548 — Morning  Dress— Waist  in  Two  Styles 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or 
36  inch  bust,  nine  and  live  eighths  yards  of  twenty-four- 
inch  material,  or  five  and  seven  eighths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material 


'T'His  very  good-looking  morning  dress 
*  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  any  wom- 
an's summer  wardrobe.  And  the  pattern 
is  the  most  economical  one  she  can  buy. 
Its  price  is  but  ten  cents,  including  the 
smart-looking  skirt  and  waist,  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  this  page.  This  waist 
may  be  modified  to  look  dainty  and  attrac- 
tive by  a  side  frill  and  a  smart  standing- 
collar.  It  would  be  a  bright  little  trick 
to  make  up  the  waist  in  both  these  styles 
for  this  dress,  having  the  plain  one  very 
tailored  in  effect,  by  simply  using  plain 
machine  stitching,  and  the  other  one  a 
little  more  dressy  by  embroidering  the 
collar  and  frill  in  some  bright  tone  or 
edging  it  with  the  same  material  in  a 
contrasting  shade. 

Madras,  gingham  and  cotton  rep  are 
good  materials,  and  of  gray,  blue  or 
green,  with  black  or  red  embroidery,  and 
cut  from  pattern  No.  1548,  one  can  have 
a  most  attractive  and  modish  gown. 


No.  1255 — Nightgown  With  Square  Neck 

Cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  Materia! 
required  for  36  inch  bust,  four  and  one  half  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  fourth  of  a  yard 
of  all-over  lace  or  inserted  tucking  for  the  yoke,  and 
two  yards  of  lace  edging  for  neck  and  sleeves 


-Double-Breasted  Plaited 
Shirt-Waist 

Cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  36  inch  bust,  four  yards 
of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  two  and  one  fourth 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1299— Child's  Russian  Dress  With  Yoke  No.  1470— Child's  Yoke  DresS 

Cut  for  six  months,  one  and  two  year  sizes.    Material  Pattern  cut  in  1 ,  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes.    Quantity  of 

required  for  one  year,  .two  and  three  fourths  yards  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  2  years,  two 

of  twentyrseven-inch  material,  with  three  eighths  ef  (ive  eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material, 

a  yard  of  all-over  embroidery  Hand  embroidery  would  make  the  collar  very  pretty 

CopyrigW,  f9lO,  byThe  Croweli  Publishi  ng  Company- 


No.  I28I— SKort-WaJste<3  Guimpe 


Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  three  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  two  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 
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HARD  ON  CHILDREN 
When  Teacher  Has  Coffee  Habit 


"Best  is  best,  and  best  will  ever  live." 
When  a  person  feels  this  way  about 
Postum  they  are  glad  to  give  testimony 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

A  school  teacher  down  in  !Miss.  says  : 
"I  had  been  a  coffee  drinker  since  my 
childhood,  and  the  last  few  years  it  had 
injured  me  seriously. 

"One  cup  of  coffee  taken  at  breakfast 
would  cause  me  to  become  so  nervous 
that  I  could  scarcely  go  through  with 
the  day's  duties,  and  this  nervousness 
wa-s  often  accompanied  b}"  deep  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  heart  palpitation. 

"I  ^am  a  teacher  by  profession,  and 
when  under  the  influence,  of  coffee  had 
to .  struggle  against  crossness  when  in 
the  school  room. 

"When  talking  this  over  with  my 
physician,  he  suggested  that  I  try  Pos- 
tum, so  I  purchased  a  package  and  made 
it  carefully  according  to  directions; 
found  it  excellent  of  flavour,  and  nour- 
ishing. 

"In  a  short  time  I  noticed  very  grati- 
fying effects.  My  nervousness  disap- 
peared, I  was  not  irritated  by  my  pupils, 
life  seemed  full  of  sunshine,  and  my 
heart  troubled  me  no  longer. 

"I  attribute  my  change  in  health  and 
spirits  to  Postum  alone." 

Read  the  little  book.  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


BUY 


ROMPERS 


BY  MAIL 


DIRECT   FROM  FACTORY 

All  Charges  Prepaid 

T  ET  us  supply  your  children's 
'  Rompers  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  you  the  middle- 
man's "great  big  profit":  our 
Rompers  are  the  best  that  can  be 
I-roduced:  durable,  serviceable, 
fast  color  and  will  ptand  many 
trips  t"  the  \va=li  tub.  Choice  of  pink 
„j  or  blue,  checked  chambray,  with 
1^  neck, collar  and  belt  boundinwhite. 

S  for  $1.00 

ROMPERS  made  of  good  gra^le 
?Iadras,with  yoke,  rolliog  collar,  l>f  U 
and  pocket  piped  in  white:  choice  of 
assorted  checks  Q  <t|    A  A 

and  stripes  .  .  •>  lOr  <pi.UU 
ROMPERS  made  nf  an  excelU^nt 
prade  of  linen  s  lit^nc  that  we:irs 
like  "buckskin":  dressy  I'Stterns 
with  rolling  collar:  y"b<r  and  cuffs 
piped  in  white:  i>elt  piped  ami  faced. 
Tan^  and  cadet  £  f^f  $1.00 

Tbpse  ROMPERS  will  not  shrink, 
thev  are  exa  jtlv  as  represented — worth 
double  onr  price.  SIZES  2  TO  6  YEARS.  ALL  CHARGES 
PREPAID.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Specify  size  and  color.  REMEMBER  onr  offer  of  4  aprons 
for  $1.00  from  factory  to  vuu:  all  charges  prepaid. 

CONSUMER'S  APRON  COMPANY 

76  Clymer  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Do  farmers  eat  the  proper 
sort  of  food  ? 


The  farmer  of  today  buys  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  food  that  goes  on  the 
table  than  he  did  ten  years  ago.  It's  a  good 
thing  that  this  is  so  because  he  has  a  great 
variety  to  select  from. 

He  should,  however,  use  great  care  in 
selecting  for  the  best  results  in  health  and 
strength. 

The  widespread  tendency  in  the  city  to 
increase  the  amount  of  Quaker  Oats  eaten 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions by  scientific  men  that  the  Quaker  Oats 
fed  man  is  the  man  with  greatest  physical 
endurance  and  greatest  mental  vigor. 

Farmers  should  give  this  subject  careful 
thought  and  should  increase  the  quantity  of 
Quaker  Oats  eaten  by  themselves,  their 
children  and  the  farm  hands.  57 


EARN 


WATCH 
€H.\I> 

BT  SELLING  18  CARDS  OF  10c.  ART  JEWELRY 
■\XrF  r^TVTT  a  plated  GOLD  w.TCH  like 
^  ^  ^  picture,   GPARiyTEED  5 

years,  (together  with  chaio),  also  imitation 

DIAMOND  HINC  havilie  TWO  Bets  

for  Selling  18  cards  of  jeTselry 
at   10c.  each,     ladies'  size 
WATCH  for  selling  24.  Order 
welry — sell  it — send  pay — get 
premiums. 

S,Spencer,  Horton,  N.  Y. 


Ladies  &  Gents  Watches  GIVEN 

give  all  grades  of  Watches  for  eelting  our  mmJI^hhb 

fine  Art  Post  Cards  at  IDc  per  pkg.  Order  liO  pkgs.  to- 
day.  When  Bold,  Etod  us  the  ?2,C'0  and  we  will  send 
Tou  an  elegant  5  TEAR  GUARANTEED  WATCH, 
also  a  FLNE  bIGNET  RING  and  a 
CHAIN,  postpaid,  ae  per  our  pre- 
mium list.  IT  COSTS  YOU 
NOTHING,    ^"te  us  to-day. 

BELMONT  MTG.  CO.,  Dept.  90,  CHICAGO 


learn  to  writer 
advertisements; 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 


we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25.  Chicago,  111. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Kestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  "youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c.  and  gl.QO  at  Drugfrists. 


"We  Do  Need  You  So!" 

"VVT'E  DO  need  j'ou  so!" 

"  For  mam-  j-ears  he  had  lived  in 
that  quiet  country  neighborhood.  Then 
came  a  chance  which  took  him  awaj"  out 
of  the  country.  On  a  visit  to  his  old 
home  the  neighbors  crowded  around  him, 
pressing  his  hand  hard  and  looking  into 
his  face  with  tears.  These  expressions 
could  not  but  touch  his  heart ;  but  the 
thing  which  stirred  him  most  of  all  was 
when  a  friend,  holding  him  close  by  the 
hand,  said : 

'T  wish  you  would  come  back  here ! 
We  do  need  yoM  so  much !" 

We  need  yon  so. 

^^'ho  would  not  have  that  said  of  him : 
Just  to  feel  that  some  one,  somewhere, 
knows  us  so  well  and  appreciates  the 
sterling  qualities  of  our  natures  enough 
to  want  us  always  near — what  could  be 
sweeter?  What  could  make  the  sun- 
shine brighter  in  the  skj'  of  .life? 

Who  are  the  men  and  women  that  are 
most  needed  in  this  world?  Surely  tliere 
must  be  some  reason  whj-  those  who 
know  us  should  feel  glad  when  we  are 
near.  _  We  cannot  claim  a  tribute  like 
that  unless  we  are  worthy  of  it.  The 
heart  of  the  world  does  not  reach  out 
after  those  who  have  nothing  in  them 
which  responds  to  that  yearning. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  into  our  own 
hearts  on  the  days  when  we  feel  that 
we  are  shut  out  from  doing  anything  to 
make  the  world  brighter  and  better,  so 
that  no  one  cares  much  for  us,  and  see 
whether  the  fault  be  not  our  own.  Stop 
and  think  why  it  was  that  this  man's 
neighbors  longed  for  him  to  come  back 
to  them  once  more. 

Be  Ever  Ready  to  Help 

He  helped  folks  he  met  on  the  road 
of  life,  ilen  and  women  v,-ho  had  trou- 
ble liked  to  come  to  him  and  talk  about 
it.  He  never  was  too  busy  to  sit  down 
and  listen.  Many  a  time  he  came  out  of 
the  field  when  the  days  were  very  busy 
just  to  hear  the  stories  of  those  who  had 
sorrow  and  needed  a  word  of  sympathy 
or  a  bit  of  advice  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  do.  It  took  time  to  do  this.  The 
crops  were  waiting  for  the  touch  of  his 
hand,  but  here  was  a  heart  that  needed 
him  more  than  did  the  wheat  out  in  the 
field  or  the  vegetables  in  the  garden.  So 
he  listened ;  he  gave  the  best  advice  he 
could,  and  he  went  back  to  his  work 
leaving  some  man  stronger  and  braver 
to  go  on  with  his  burdens. 

And,  then,  this  man  had  a  heart  as 
simple  as  a  child's.  Young  folks  loved 
him.  Little  boys  and  girls  sent  him  flow- 
ers when  he  was  sick.  Even  the  cows 
and  the  hens  and  all  the  farm  creatures 
came  to  know  his  voice  and  loved  to  be 
near  him  whenever  he  was  on  the  old 
place.  Tired  men  and  women  listened 
for  his  whistle  v,-hen  he  was  at  work 
away  up  in  the  held  and  went  on  with 
their  own  work  more  cheerily. 

But  the  thing  which  most  of  all  drew 
people  to  this  man  was  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  live  all  for  himself. 

Stop  now  and  think  what  selfishness 
does.  Away  back  in  the  field  stands  a 
lonely  house.  A  hedge  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  highest  peak  shuts  out  the 
gaze  of  those  who  pass  that  way.  The 
old  man  who  lives  in  there  has  money 
• — plent}-  of  it.  And  yet  he  is  a  beggar. 
Nobody  ever  comes  to  see  him.  They 
did  once,  but  they  met  a  dog  at  the  door 
and  went  away  to  staj'  forever.  There 
he  lives,  all  by  himself,  the  worm  of 
selfishness  eating  him  up  alive. 

'We  Get  What  "We  Give 

But  what  a  magnet  unselfishness  is ! 
The  polar  star  is  a  feather  bj-  the  side 
of  the  love  which  gives  itself  fully  and 
freely  for  others.  It  reaches  out  and 
brings  to  it  all  the  tired,  all  the  footsore, 
all  the  storm-tossed  ones  of  earth  and 
rests  them  and  puts  balm  on  their 
wounds  and  furnishes  them  a  haven 
from  the  tempest. 

And  how  sweet  it  is  to  think  that  there 
are  so  many  who  are  in  these  ways  help- 
ing to  lift  up  the  world !  Sometimes  we 
get  tired  and  think  everything  is  going 
down  to  destruction.  J,I'en  and  women 
who  may  be  called  Knights  of  the  Pure 
Heart  then  seem  so  few!  Where  are 
they,  anyway? 

Dear  heart,  do  not  be  discouraged ! 
All  is  well !  Just  pray  for  eyes  that  can 
see ;  that  is  all. 

If  you  want  to  be  needed,  give  some- 
thing worth  while.  Do  not  be  afraid 
you  will  empty  your  hand.  It  never  was 
more  full  than  when  you  gave  most.  Let 
it  go  wide  open,  then,  and  trust  God  to 
fill  it  for  to-morrow's  harvest.  He  will 
do  it  and  your  life  will  be  richer,  fuller 
and  grander.  Edgar  L.  Vincent. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  J une  10,  1910 

The  Freezer  Makes  the 

Ice  Cream 
good  or 
bad— it's 

ALL 

in  the 

Freezer! 


The  "White  Mountain"  is  distinctly 
the  home  freezer,  because  it  is  failure- 
proof and  lasts  a  lifetime.  You  can 't  spoil 
good  mixture  if  you  use  the 

Triple  Motion 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

strong,  simple,  durable,  the  "White  Mountain"  is 
mechanically  perfect.  It  freezes  easily  and  quickly.  The 
triple  motion  produces  light,  fluffy  frozen  dainties, 
unusual  in  quality  and  quantity  because  paddles 
are  separate  and  each  works  independently  of 
the  other  and  works  in  opposite  directions. 


Lookforthe      No  gcars  ou  the  "White  Mountain" 
^'markinThf  ^^'^     conncct  and  work  up,  or  get 
St  wrapper,     rusted.  No  cog  wheels  exposed  to 
the  ice.   This  freezer  has  many 
other  exclusive  points  of  su-  ^ 
periority  1 

Write  tO'day  for  our  booklet,  '  'Frozen 
Dainties."  It  tells  all  about  mak- 
ing  inexpensive,  delicious 
frozen  desserts. 


THE 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER  CO., 
Dept.    Y ,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
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The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 

— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name— and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Buy 


Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
{oi  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.  C risp  as  you  eat  them. 

A  number  ot  hve  cent  packages  ol 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a  wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  ol  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  bag.    Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Western  Edition 
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Would  You  Rather  Have  This  Kind  of  a  Fourth — 


-or  This? 


STOP  THE  SLAUGHTER 

We  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  Fourth.  It  is  the  great  day  for 
the  boy.  It  is  noisy,  but  we  cannot  stop  the  noise  without  stopping 
the  boy.  Let  the  boy  have  his  fun.  But — two  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  them  cannot  have  their  fun  this  Fourth  because  they  were  killed 
last  Fourth.  Five  thousand  more  were  blinded  or  maimed.  This 
is  not  fun,  nor  is  it  patriotism— it  is  slaughter,  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents!  ^  Are  you  going  to  turn  your  children  loose  this 
Fourth  with  fire-crackers  and  other  explosives,  when  such  awful 
possibilities  are  staring  you  in  the  face?  If  they  have  their  hearts 
set  on  "shooting  off  things,"  in  heaven's  name!  don't  let  them 
do  it  unguided  and  unrestricted.  Take  the  reins  in  your  own 
hands  and  show  them  how  to  do  it  safely.    ^    ^    ^  ^ 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  25,  1910 


"Tis  not  the  trusts  that  we  should  blame 
When  that  far-famed  price-lifting  game 
Boosts  porterhouse  and  prunes  and 
eggs 

And  caviar,  fowls  with  yellow  legs. 
False  hair,  false  teeth,  asparagus — 
Ah,  no,  the  trusts  are  kind  to  us. 
Who   boosts   the   price   of  hog  and 
shoat? 

Look  at  the  farmer.     He's  the  goat. 

Look    at    the     fanner,     stooped  and 
lean  ; 

See  how  he  rises  to  be  mean 
At  4  A.  M.  and  feeds  the  chicks 
And  gropes,  about  and  gathers  sticks 
To  make  a  fire  to  cook  his  cakes ; 
Then  plows  and  drags  and  hoes  and 
rakes 

.A.nd  raises  cabbage,  beet  and  squash. 
He  raises  everything,  b'gosh ! 


ONE  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  in  connection  with  being  the  ostensible  head  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  family,  is  the  mail-bag.  Nobody  else  gets  such 
letters  as  the  editor,  I  think.  Some  of  them  are  pathetic  with  the  pathos 
of  the  eternal  struggle  with  life-Tpathetic  beyond  anything  m  books.  Most  of 
them  are  very  cheering.  Among  the  latter'  are  those  from  people  who  are 
stopping  the  paper.  You'd  naturally  think  these  would  be  a  sort  of  damper  on 
the  feelings — but  they  aren't.  They  cheer  us  all  up  immensely. 
Why? 

Because  not  one  of  them  yet  received  says,  "I  stop  Farm  and  Fireside 
because  I  can  get  a  better  farm  paper."  Not  one  of  them  says,  "I  stop  Farm 
AND  Fireside  because  it  isn't  worth  the  money."  One  disagrees  with  us  on 
the  matter  of  parcels  post.  One,  a  Democrat,  thinks  our  Washington  letters  have 
favored  the  Republicans  too  much;  one,  a  Republican,  thinks  we  have  favored 
the  Democrats  too  much.  These  two  are  men  rather  set  in  their  views  and 
driven  away  because  of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  paper.  We  wave  them 
good-by  and  say,  "See  you  later!  If  you're  right,  we'll  be  with  you  one  of  these 
days.  If  we're  right,  hope  you'll  join  us  when  you  find  it  out.  Our  position  on 
public  affairs,  after  all,  isn't  the  main  thing  with  us.  The  main  thing  is,  'How 
can  we  make  farming  pay?'  Better  stay  with  us  on  that,  anyhow — but  if  you 
won't  here's  good  fortune  to  both  of  us!" 

And  most  of  these  very  people — there  are  mighty  few  of  them,  by  the  way- 
wish  us  good  luck  and  say  we're  making  a  splendid  paper — good  friends,  you 
see,    temporarily    feeling    a  little 
pudgicky  at  us. 

Many  of  the  people  who  stop 
Farm  and  Fireside  are  folks  who 
have  moved  to  town  and  don't  need 
it  any  longer.  A  lot  more  are  old 
folks  whose  hands  tremble  as  they 
write  that  they  can't  use  the  paper 
any  more,  that  it  has  been  a  friend 
for  years  and  years,  and  that  they 
have  already  taken  it  longer  than 
they  could  use  it.  And  the  major- 
ity of  them  tell  us  what  a  good  paper 
we  are  making  and  that  they  don't 
see  how  we  can  do  it  for  the  money 
and  that  they  like  it  better  than  any 
other  paper  of  any  kind. 

If  this  be  the  tone  of  those  who 
are  stopping  the  paper,  you  may 
imagine  the  praise  of  those  who  are 
renewing.  Sometimes  we  print  a 
few  of  these.  All  of  them,  would 
more  than  fill  the  paper.  They  en- 
courage us  greatly.    We  know  tiiat 

Farm  and  Fireside  isn't  anywhere  near  as  good  as  it  will  be  one  of  these  days, 
but  we  like  the  compliments,  just  the.  same,  and  we  hope  some  of  them  are 
deserved. 

Some  of  the  letters  touch  bed-rock.  Sometimes  I  get  a  criticism  of  an 
editorial,  tliat  I  take  out  of  the  bag  and  mull  over  for  a  month.  I  have  one 
before  me  now,  that  I  have  been  mulling  over  for  two  months  or  more — it  is 
dated  Rutland,  Ohio,  March  21,  1910. 

"I  desire  to  take  exception,"  says  this  critic,  "to  the  belief  in  the  masses 
of  our  people  expressed  in  the  closing  para"^raph  of  your  editorial  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February.  The  people  of  this  country  have  it  in  their  power  to  control 
the  government  and  take  care  of  their  own  interests.  As  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 
says,  Tn  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  men  deserve  man  government  and  dogs 
deserve  dog  government,'  and  that  is  just  what  they  get."  And  then  follows 
an  able  discussion  of  the  fitness  of  the  American  people  for  self-government. 

As  I  said  just  now,  this  letter  touches  the  very  foundations  of  things.  We 
are  talking  together  as  farmers.  We  are  immensely  interested  in  knowing  for 
one  thing  who  gets  the  money  the  consumers  pay  for  our  products.  In  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  I  paid  ten  cents  the  other  day  for  three  Ben  Davis  apples,  and  a 
quarter  for  six  Northern  Spies.  Flour  costs  three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  and 
upward  a  hundred.  Milk  sells  at  from  seven  to  ten  cents  a  quart  for  the  com- 
mon, and  twenty-five  and  upward  for  the  certified  article — which  is  another  way 
of  saying  really  clean  milk.  Chuck  roast  is  sold  around  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound,  while  porterhouse  and  veal  steaks  are  paid  for  by  the  consumer  at 
twenty  to  twenty-two  cents  a  pound.  These  are  not  New  York  or  Chicago 
prices,  but  those  prevailing  as  I  write  in  a  small  city  in  the  licart  of  the  corn  belt. 

Who  gets  the  money?  The  farmers  get  a  share  of  it,  of  course,  but  do  they 
get  their  full  share?  This  is  a  thing  which  we  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  ask 
ourselves.  If  we  were  making  the  best  use  of  our  brains  as  human  beings,  we 
should  know  to  a  dot  just  what  ought  to  be  added  to  the  price  on  the  farm  for 
getting  the  stuff  we  sell  on  the  table  in  Boston  or  New  York  or  Chicago  or  New 
Orleans  or  Denver  or  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  or  London.  It's  no  mystery. 
The  shipments  might  be  followed  from  man  to  man,  and  tiie  charges  figured  out 
— so  much  for  hauling,  so  much  for  freight,  so  much  for  storage,  so  much  for 
the  retailer,  and  the  like,  and  all  these  charges  distributed  into  labor,  rent,  etc., 
until  every  one  of  us  could  set  down  a  column  of  figures  and  tell  to  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  just  who  got  the  consumer's  dollar  that  he  pays  for  three  pounds  of  your 
butter  or  six  boxes  of  your  strawberries  or  five  pounds  of  your  pork. 

Do  we  know  these  things? 

We  do  not. 


Oh,  the  Naughty  Farmer! 


We  don't  use  our  heads.  The  thing  is  too  big  for  me  to  work  out  alone  or 
for  you  or  for  any  one  of  us.  It's  a  thing  for  collective  labor.  We  should 
cooperate  in  learning  the  leaks  and  in  stopping  them,  by  better  marketing.  But 
we  don't,  except  to  a  degree.  Doesn't  this  prove  what  my  critic  in  Rutland  says? 

Yes  arid  no — it  proves  it  in  a  way.  It  proves,  perhaps,  that  we  are  getting 
dog  government — or  at  least  dog  treatment;  but  it  doesn't  prove  that  we  are 
dogs,  by  a  long  shot. 

I  went  last  week  to  hear  Professor  Boeggild,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  tell 
about  the  cooperative  dairies  of  that  little  kingdom.  The  professor's  talk  shows 
that  the  farmers  of  Denmark  are  living  under  a  man's  organization,  not  a  dog's 
scheme  of  things.  The  middleman  is  out  of  it,  there — non-existent,  71072  est 
i7ivenUis,  off  the  map.  The  farmer  gets  absolutely  all  he  produces — or  at  least 
that's  what  Frederick  C.  Howe  says. 

Who  has  done  this?  Has  the  king  bestowed  this  excellent  government  'on 
the  Danes?  Not  on  your  life!  Kings  will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  the  peo- 
ple— like  the  privileged  classes  everywhere — except  get  off  their  backs.  The 
Danes  still  carry  the  royal  family  on  their  backs,  but  they  don't  let  them  govern 
the  country. 

Who  governs  Denmark?    Just  such  people — 

I  was  about  to  make  an  awful  blunder.  I  was  about  to  say,  "Just  such  peo- 
ple as  you  and  I."  And  then  I  thought  of  the  insult  it  is  to  an  American  farmer 
to  call  him  a  "peasant."    But  I  say  to  you,  if  we  could  only  get  together,  as  the 

Danish  peasants  have  done,  and 
give  ourselves  the  business  organiza- 
tion they  give  themselves,  we  might 
very  well  stop  quibbling  with  words 
and  call  ourselves  peasants  or  even 
serfs — if  at  the  same  time  we  could 
only  run  our  government  and  get 
our  share  of  the  consumer's  dollars! 
I,  for  one,  would  stand  for  it. 

But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  Den- 
mark is  governed  by  her  peasants. 
By  sheer  force  of  numbers,  lliey 
elect  fifty-five  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  members  of  their  gov- 
erning body,  the  Rigsdag,  and  there 
are  twenty-four  socialist  members 
from  the  cities — so  that  the  "prote- 
lariat"  control  the  government 
completely.  They  have  a  thousand 
cooperative  dairies  in  that  little  state 
the  size  of  Massachusetts.  Prac- 
tically all  the  peasants  belong  to 
these  cooperative  dairies.  They  have 
their  own  agents  in  the  big  markets 
of  England.  They  know  who  gets  the  consumer's  dollar  to  a  nit's  eye.  They 
are  not  bled  by  a  trust,  anywhere — they  ARE  a  trust!  A  trust  was  formed  once 
in  London  to  beat  down  the. price  of  their  bacon  in  the  British  market  and  they 
retorted  by  forming  a  distributing  agency  of  their  own  and  doing  business.  And 
the  trust  closed  its  doors  for  want  of  anything  to  work  upon. 

These  peasants  are  men  owning  from  an  acre  and  a  half  to  ten  acres  of  land, 
on  which  they  keep  from  three  to  four  cows  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  hogs. 

They  have  twenty-nine  agricultural  colleges.  They  give  Denmark  the  best 
government  for  everybody  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  unless  it  be  that  other 
peasant-ruled  nation,  Switzerland.  Education  is  universal.  The  cities  are 
splendidly  governed.  Copenhagen  has  the  best  and  cheapest  milk-supply  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  for  a  city  of  its  size.  And  with  cheap  milk  for  the  consumer 
goes  good  prices  for  the  dairyman — the  result  of  a  man's  organization,  rather 
than  a  dog's  organization. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  prevails  in  New  Zealand,  where  a  labor  government 
has  ruled  the  nation  for  nearly  twenty  years — a  government  of  the  working  people 
of  the  island.  Australia  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  laboring  classes— farmers 
and  artizans — because,  I  suppose,  of  the  success  of  the  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  in  the  neighboring  island  of  New  Zealand. 

And  here's  the  answer  to  my  friend  at  Rutland:  The  closer  you  get  govern- 
ment to  the  soil,  the  better  it  is  for  the  nation.  The  people  have  the  intelligence 
and  the  brains  to  govern  society.  Democracy  is  a  success  wherever  it  is  fairly 
tried.  The  commonest  of  the  common  people,  yes,  the  slums  of  the  cities,  if  you 
please,  and  the  hardest-working,  hardest-up  farmers,  will  come  nearer  giving  us 
real  man's  government  than  the  most  exclusive  circle  of  high  brows  and  financial 
magnates.  Why?  Because  the  common  people  are  the  only  ones  whose  in- 
terests all  run  with  the  general  welfare.  Everybody  but  the  commonest  common 
people  have  axes  to  grind. 

And  at  that,  don't  any  of  you  people  think  that  I  think  the  American  farmer 
any  smarter  than  he  should  be.  If  he  was  half-way  up  to  his  job,  he  would  be 
getting  together  and  doing  things,  as  the  Danish  peasants  have  done.  The 
American  farmer,  on  the  whole,  is  a  rather  unintelligent  citizen.  But  he  is,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  more  intelligent  than  the  lawyers,  bankers  and  corporation 
employees  who  are  running  things  now.  He  could  do  a  better  job  of  ruling  the 
nation  than  they  do,  never  doubt  that — for  just  such  people  do  the  job  better 
where  they  take  hold.  The  difference  between  myself  and  my  friend  in  Rutland 
is  this:    I  think  they  are  going  to  take  hold — he  doesn't.    \Vail  and  see! 


He  raises  things!    That  proves  that  he 
Raises  the  things  which  used  to  be 
Within   our   reach — steel    rails  and 
coal — 

Till  if  we  had  a  ten-foot  pole 
We  could  not  reach  them  !    Silks  and 
furs 

And  tabby-cats  and  yellow  curs — 
He  raises  everything  we  use. 
From  clothespins  to  low-quarter  shoes. 

-Ah,  trusts,  dear  trusts,  sweet  trusts,  to  you 
We  make  a  quick  salaam,  we  do ! 
Go  past  in  your  automobile. 
Throw  us  your  dust — please  do — we 
feel 

We've  been  unjust !  The  farmer  man 
Soaks  us.    We  ought  to  tie  a  can 

To  him  !  His  work  is  hard  and  low. 
And  so  we're  glad  you  get  the  dough,. 

— Exchange. 
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New  Life   to   Old  Farms 


Why  is  it  that  farms  run  down  and  are  abandoned? 
How  can  abandoned  farms  be  restored?  We  recently 
asked  those  questions  editorially.  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers — stories,  most  of  them,  of  "common  farmers, 
without  large  capital  or  other  advantages,  who  have  won 
success  on  farms  given  up  as  irreclaimable.  We  have 
seldom  handled  such  a  hope-inspiring  set  of  letters.  More 
of  them  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue.  EDITOR. 

Winning  Without  Capital 

USUALLY  abandoned  farms  are  purchased  by  law- 
yers and  bankers  who  have  sufficient  money  to 
restore  fertility  and  place  the  worn  and  run- 
down land  on  a  paying  basis.  Then  comes  along  some 
agricultural  writer  who  tells  a  great  story  of  what 
some  rich  man  did.  This  does  not  make  very  interest- 
ing reading  for  a  man  with  no  funds,  for  he  knows 
full  well  he  cannot  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
\yealthy  banker. 

But  it .  is  for  the  benefit  of  very  poor  men  that  I 
write.  Two  miles  back  from  the  village  of  Rome-on- 
the-Ohio  is  a  farming  community  situated  on  the  west 
prong  of  Stout's  Run.  Thirty-five  years  ago  a  raw 
Germah,  by  the  name  of  Adam  Adloff,  made  his  ap- 
pearance there  and  purchased  a  run-down  farm  which 
cost  him  every  dollar  he  had.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  people  round  about  told  Mr. 
Adlofif  he  had  paid  twice  what  his  farm 
was  worth.  The  scientists  told  him  his 
land  was  sour,  acid,  much  in  need  of  lime. 
Chemists  told  him  his  land  was  deficient  in 
phosphorus.  An  occasional  hoodlum  of 
the  community  would  tell  him  his  land 
was  bewitched,  N.  G.  and  that  he  should 
have  gone  West.  But  Adloff  would  look  at 
them  and  in  his  raw,  broken  way  he  would 
tell  them  all:    "Pff !    You  know  nuttin'." 

Adlof¥'s  farm  contained  some  sixty 
acres,  thirty  of  which  was  bottom  land, 
the  balance  steep.  One  half  the  hill  land 
was  practically  barren.  The  buildings 
were  very  poor  and  the  fencing  worse  than 
nothing.  There  was  no  grass  on  the  farm. 
The  land  had  been  corned  and  corned  un- 
til King  Corn  so  far  as  that  farm  was 
concerned  was  indeed  a  king  of  shreds  and 
patches. 

The  first  thing  Adloff  did  was  to  bor- 
row three  hundred  dollars  from  the  bank, 
for  which  favor  he  actually  paid  the  bank 
ten  per  cent.  With  this  he  bought  a  team, 
some  tools,  two  cows  and  a  few  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  then  he  went  to  work.  He 
split  rails  and  built  new  fences  around  the 
farm,  hog-tight.  He  at  once  began  sowing 
clover-seed.  He  saved  all  the  manure  pos- 
sible from  his  stock  and  hauled  many 
loads  of  manure  from  Rome-on-the-Ohio. 
He  exercised  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn, 
wheat,   clover   and   clover   with  timothy. 

The  first  year  his  crops  were  almost  a  total  failure. 
He  succeeded  in  fattening  some  sixteen  head  of  hogs, 
and  it  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  two  weeks 
before  they  were  ready  for  market  fourteen  of  them 
died  with  cholera. 

That  year  Mr.  Adloff  managed  to  pay  the  interest 
on  his  debt,  but  none  of  the  principal.  But  he  knew 
full  well  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fail.  The  next 
year  his  crops  were  more  bountiful  and  his  hogs  didn't 
happen  to  die  this  time.  But  Adloff  didn't  get  out  of 
debt  the  second  year.  He  continued  to  build  up  the 
fertility  of  his  soil.  Tt  was  only  a  short  time  until 
he  began  really  to  prosper. 

While  Adam  was  building  fence,  sowing  clover  and 
hauling  manure  his  wife  -was  raising  chickens  and 
churning  butter.  It  is  a  fact  testified  to  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Stout's  Run  that  this  little  woman  who  could 
not  speak  one  dozen  words  of  English  peddled  more 
eggs  and  butter  to  Rome  than  any  other  five  women  in 
the  community.  You  would  like  to  know  her  secrets 
of  poultry  management,  would  you?  There  are  no 
secrets  in  the  poultry  business.  '  Mrs.  Adloff  had  two 
small  chicken-houses,  ten  by  fourteen  feet,  which  she 
kept  very  clean.  She  read  in  "Folks'  Friend,"  a  Ger- 
man paper  published  in  Cincinnati,  that  hens  over  three 
years  of  age  would  not  lay  to  a  profit,  so  she  always 
kept  young  hens.  She  fed  all  they  would  eat  twice  a 
day,  a  ration  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  In  winter  she 
fed  a  mash  at  noon.  She  -always  kept  about  eighty 
hens  on  free  range.  And,  of  course,  free  range,  and 
good  feed  meant  vigor,  and  vigor  meant  eggs.  Mrs. 
Adloff  kept  up  a  well-supplied  table  with  her  eggs 


and  butter.  She  also  clothed  the  family  of  six  and 
had  four  hundred  dollars  in  gold  when  she  died,  which 
she  saved  from  her  sales  of  eggs  and  butter. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Adloff's  success  with  poultry  meant 
much  to  her  husband.  It  gave  him  the  money  he 
earned  to  pay  debts  and  improve  with.  It  was  only 
a  question  of  a  short  time  until  he  raised  more  hay  on 
his  small  farm  than  all  the  other  farmers  on  Stout's 
Run  put  together.  His  corn  yielded  twice  as  much  to 
the  acre  as  his  neighbors'.  On  one  measured  acre  of 
ground  he  raised  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  white  Burley  tobacco.  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  the  old  Adloff  farm  rented.  The  people  talked  so 
much  about  Adloff's  acre  of  tobacco  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  duplicate  it.  So  I  measured  off  two  one-acre 
plats,  the  plats  being  in  different  fields.  One  plat  went 
two  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  other  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  some  pounds.  I  sold  the  tobacco  for  eight 
cents  a  pound  and  with  the  proceeds  purchased  a  small 
run-down  farm,  the  story  of  which — if  it  be  God's  will 
— I  will  tell  to  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in 
the  future. 

Yes,  Adam  Adloff  succeeded  in  restoring  a  run- 
down farm  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  and  made  a 
very  good  living  all  thfe  while.  At  that,  he  was  a  man 
who  made  a  multitude  of  mistakes.  Had  he  taken 
the  advice  of  the  scientists  and  purchased  some  lime 


"The  drier  ground  would  grow  a  crop  of  weeds  and  daisies" 
Photograph  of  Run-Out  Meadow,  taken  in  Central  New  York 

to  sweeten  his  soil  and  phosphorus  to  increase  fertil- 
ity more  rapidly,  it  would  have  done  much  to  hasten 
success.  But  he  reached  success  finally  by  the  sys- 
tematic rotation  of  crops,  and  filling  his  soil  with 
humus  and  nitrogen  by  the  growing  of  clover  and  the 
application  of  manure.  He  fed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs;  he  fed  the  soil.  Adam  Adloff  and  his 
wife  are  nurribered  with  the  dead,  but  their  farm  is 
still  producing  bumper  crops,  and  people  round  about 
still  tell  the  story  of  Adloff's  good  farming  and  of  his 
wife's  four  hundred  dollars  in  gold. 
Valley,  Kentucky.  Jno.  A.  Shultz. 

The  Magic  of  Lime 

TN  THIS  part  of  New  York  State  (Sullivan  County) 
there  are  not  many  abandoned  farms,  but  there  are 
a  great  many  very  badly  run  out,  that  no  doubt  would 
be  abandoned  if  it  were  not  for  city  boarders.  The 
process  of  running  out  began  as  soon  as  the  land  was 
cleared.  The  settlers  were  poor  and  the  land  heavily 
timbered  and  rather  stony.  To  clear  up  a  farm  was  a 
slow  and  difficult  task.  E'very  one  of  the  family  and 
every  acre  of  land  as  fast  as  cleared  was  taxed  to  the 
limit,  and  no  thought  given  to  feeding  the  soil.  The 
manure  "from  the  stock  generally  went  on  a  few  acres 
for  corn,  making  these  few  acres  for  the  time  fairly 
good,  but  the  next  year  this  land  was  sown  to  oats 
and  seeded  to  timothy.  The  land  had  become  acid 
and  clover  would  not  grow.  This  land  usually  was 
mowed  until  the  grass  ran  out,  and  on  most  of  the 
land  that  only  took  a  few  years.    A  little  fine  grass 


and  a  ied  of  moss  covered  the  fields,  or  perhaps  the 
drier  ground  would  grow  a  crop  of  weeds  and  daisies. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  farm,  in  the  spring  several 
acres  of  oats  were  usually  sowed  on  land  that  had  been 
in  buckwheat  the  year  before,  with  no  manure  or  fer- 
tilizer, and  Kimothy  sown  with  the  oats.  Every  farmer 
must  keep  a  pair  of  horses  and  the  farms  were  over- 
taxed to  raise  grain  for  them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  acres 
were  in  grain  and  only  three  or  four  at  most  could 
be  manured,  and  no  green  crops  turned  under  to  make 
humus. 

But  there  is  a  little  awakening  and  improvement. 
People  have  begun  to  realize  that  it  don't  pay  to  do 
twenty  dollars'  worth  of  work  on  an  acre  and  get  fif- 
teen dollars'  worth  of  crops.  Some  ten  years  or  so 
ago,  we  found  out  that  lime  would  make  clover  grow 
when  put  on  with  a  little  manure.  Here  is  our  own 
experience  on  land  farmed  for  seventy-five  years  in 
the  way  described. 

About  six  j'ears  ago  we  began  to  use  lime  on  heavy, 
wettish  land,  originally  rather  stony,  but  with  a  good 
depth  of  soil.  On  three  acres  plowed  the  fall  before 
we  put  a  light  coat  of  manure,  with  one  ton  of  air- 
slaked  lime  to  the  acre,  sowed  oats,  and  seeded  to 
clover  and  timothy.  We  got  a  very  heavy  crop  of  oats 
and  a  fine  growth  of  clover.  The  next  year  the  clover 
had  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  way  of  the  machine  every 
swath.  We  cut  -seven  big  loads,  of  hay, 
and  the  year  after  six  loads,  mostly 
timothy.  We  have  mowed  five  or  six 
years,  heavy  crops  every  year. 

Last  year  we  tried  lime  without  manure 
on  a  field  of  seven  acres  that  had  been 
idle  for  a  year  or  so.  We  plowed  in  the 
fall  and  in  the  spring  harrowed  thorough- 
ly, limed  the  land  one  ton  to  the  acre,  har- 
rowed again,  sowed  clover  and  timothy 
(no  other  crop),  went  over  with  weeder 
to  lightly  cover  seed  and  then  rolled.  The 
summer  was  very  dry,  but  the  clover  lived. 
We  got  some  rain  in  August  and  weeds 
came  up  on  part.  I  ran  the  mowing- 
machine  over  this  to  cut  the  weeds  and 
before  fall  the  ground  was  green,  and 
now  (April  22d)  it  looks  at  a  distance  like 
a  field  of  rye.  This  land  was  loamy  soil 
and  for  thirty  years  had  never  had  a  bit 
of  manure.  It  had  been  cropped  to  grain 
six  or  seven  times  and  the  balance  of  the 
time  mowed. 

We  have  not  lived  up  to  the  possibilities 
in-  restoring  land,  I  think.  We  have  used 
all  the  clover  for  hay  rather  than  for 
plowing  under.  It  would  be  better  never 
to  mow  the  land  more  than  one  or  two 
years.  If  mowed  only  one  year,  cut  as 
early  as  possible  and  turn  the  second  crop 
under  and  reseed  to  clover  after  only  one 
crop,  and  keep  on  putting  humus  - in  the 
soil.  Use  lime  and  manure  before  each 
clover  crop.  If  the  soil  lacks  potash  or 
phosphorus,  it  will  pay  to  supply  the  deficiency  with 
commercial  fertilizer. 

Remember,  the  soil  is  the  farmer's  bank.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  make  deposits ;  this  bank  won't  break  and 
you  can  draw  good  dividends  every  year. 

Cochecton  Center,  New  York.      S.  V.  Bullivant. 
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While  living  in  Logan  County,  Illinois,  six  years 
ago  I  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  from  Hartford,  Kansas.  For  three  years 
I  rented  it  out  and  still  farmed  in  Illinois,  but  I  did 
not  get  enough  out  of  the  rent  to  pay  the  taxes.  The 
land  was  run  down.  So  I  sold  out  in  Illinois  and 
moved  to  Kansas  three  years  ago  this  February. 

The  place  had  at  one  time  raised  lots  of  good  com 
and  fruit.  Now  the  corn-stalks  were  not  over  three 
feet  high,  but  in  one  place  the  "horse-weeds"  were 
tall  enough  to  make  stove-wood  out  of.  I  gathered  a 
thirty-bushel  wagon-box  full  of  cockle-burs  off  twenty- 
eight  acres. 

To  begin  with,  I  put  the  stalk-cutter  to  work  to  cut 
what  few  corn-stalks  there  were,"  and  hired  a  manure- 
spreader.  I  had  either  to  move  my  barn  or  the  manure- 
pile,  so  did  the  latter.  I  also  hauled  sixty  loads  from 
town ;  the  owners  were  glad  to  have  me  take  it  away. 
Then  I  started  my  four-horse  fourteen-inch  gang  plow 
six  inches  deep,  turning  up  soil  that  had  never  seen 
daylight.  It  had  been  listed  in  corn  for  thirty  years. 
The  last  time  I  rented  it  the  man  had  not  even  broken 
[concluded  on  p.\ge  4] 
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What  Happened  at  St.  Louis 

The  Significant  Points  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Meeting — Reviewed  by  Francis  Phillips 


ONE  feature  of  the  May  farmers' 
convention  at  St.  Louis  over- 
shadowed all  the  others,  the  de- 
cision of  the  farmers  to  cooperate  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
fighting  for  legislation  designed  to  be 
mutually  beneficial.  The  experience  of 
the  farmers  last  winter  at  Washington, 
where  they  maintained  official  headquar- 
ters during  the  session  of  Congress, 
seems  to  have  convinced  them  that  only 
through  the  force  of  numbers  can  they 
hope  to  secure  the  consideration  to  which 
they  feel  entitled.  Labor  has  long  sought 
and  been  denied  recognition  in  Washing- 
ton. Through  cooperation  with  the  farm- 
ers they  now  see  a  chance  of  compelling 
the  "plutocrat"  and  his' lobbyist  to  yield 
to  the  superiority  of  numbers. 

Everybody  will  concede  that  in  point 
of  numbers  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the 
industrial  toilers  of  the  city  represent  a 
substantial  plurality  of  the  votes.  These 
two  wealth-producing  forces  welded  into 
a  concrete,  homogeneous  organization, 
conscious  of  its  strength  and  intelligent- 
ly directed,  might  dominate  the  legisla- 
tive councils  of  the  nation,  if  it  so  willed. 

But  isn't  it  a  long  way  from  realiza- 
tion ?  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
has  cherished  this  union  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ambitions  of  his  life,  doesn't 
think  so.  Neither  does  C.  S.  Barret, 
President  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  who, 
following  a  series  of  conferences  with 
labor's  representatives  at  St.  Louis,  con- 
curred in  the  compact. 

All  of  the  signatories  to  the  under- 
standing deny  that  it  has  any  political 
significance.  To  the  astute  political 
strategist  this  is  a  mere  quibble  of  words. 
Both  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Barret  say 
the  agreement  cemented  at  St.  Louis 
contemplates  a  union  of  the  two  forces 
without  respect  to  national  political  issues. 
Its  sole  aim  and  purpose  they  naively  in- 
timate is  to  force,  through  the  superior- 
ity of  numbers,  such  legislation  as  will 
tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country's  wealth-producers  and  enable 
them  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
families  a  larger  net  return  upon  their 
labor  than  conditions  heretofore  pre- 
vailing have  enabled  them  to  get  In 
requital  of  the  support  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  by  labor  in  forcing 
recognition  of  its  claims  upon  the  coun- 
try's law-makers,  the  farmers  will  back 
up  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  its  allied  organizations  in  their  de- 
mands for  legislation  that  will  better  the 
condition  of  their  members. 

But  suppose  the  legislation  sought  by- 
two  such  powerful  allies  is  not  forth- 
coming?    Suppose  that  the  captains  of 


stalks  and  had  plowed  all  the  ground 
only  once  and  part  of  it  twice.  Each 
evening  I  would  stop  the  plow  in  time 
to  harrow  up.  When  ready  to  plant  the 
twent>'-eighth  day  of  April  I  had  also 
done  one  crosswise  harrowing. 

I  planted  with  a  check-row  planter  and 
harrowed  again  in  four  days.  The  field 
was  just  like  an  onion-bed.  The  corn 
planted  was  pure-bred  Yellow  Dent 
brought  from  my  Illinois  farm.  As  it 
\vas  four  or  five  inches  high,  I  ran  the 
six-shovel  cultivator  fairlj-  deep  and 
close  to  the  young  corn,  plowing  the  way 
it  was  planted  and  then  plowed  cross- 
wise in  a  few  days  with  the  surface  cul- 
tivator, using  four  long  knives  instead  of 
shovels.  That  and  the  third  plowing 
were  not  so  deep  or  so  close  to  the  corn. 
We  had  roasting-ears  the  last  week  in 
July  and  I  gathered  forty  bushels  where 
no  manure  had  been  spread,  and  between 
fifty  and  sixtj-  bushels  as  far  as  the  ma- 
nure went. 

On  the  low  land  that  had  grown  noth- 
ing but  big  weeds  and  cockle-burs  I  have 
seven  and  one  half  acres  in  alfalfa  that 
gave  two  good  cuttings  in  one  season 
and  a  six-inch  growth  late  in  summer 
that  made  fine  pasture. 

I  believe  in  fall  or  winter  plowing.  I 
cut  as  man}'  of  my  stalks  in  fall  as  pos- 
sil)le,  then  they,  give  no  trouble  in  spring 
work  or  cultivating.  Good  tilling  and 
putting  back  humus,  in  the  shape  of  cut 
stalks  and  weeds,  and  using  manure  even 
if  you  haul  it  a  mile  or  so,  and  plowing 
deep  enough  to  turn  under  the  stuff,  go 
a  long  way  in  just  one  season.  Repeat- 
ing these  methods  several  years  will 
soon  give  enormous  yields.  I  believe  the 
fifty-bushel      box      manure-sprea:Ter  I 


industry  who  control  the  big  party  ma- 
chinery show  their  teeth  to  the  new 
mastodon  and  defy  it  to  do  its  worst? 
What  then?  It  will  be  no  idle  task  to 
dislodge  the  powerful  men  who  now 
shape  the  country's  legislative  program. 
If  these  powers  refuse  to  grant  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  by  the  allied 
farming  and  labor  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, will  the  producers  stand  and  fight 
for  the  things  they  claim  to  be  theirs 
of  right,  or  will  they  curl  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs  and  run  back  to  the 
sage-brush  ? 

If  the  mood,  discernible  at  the  St. 
Louis  convention  survive  the  next  har- 
vest, such  a  challenge  would  mean  a 
fight  at  the  polls. 

What  Do  People  at  Home  Think? 

Approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty 
farmers,  from  something  more  than 
twenty  of  the  fortj'-eight  states  of  the 
Union,  attended  the  convention.  Presi- 
dent Barret  makes  the  statement  that 
these  delegates  represent  three  million 
farmers.  There  are  four  million  other 
farmers  not  affiliated,  but  said  to  be 
largely  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

Before  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ment to  which  the  officers  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  and  the  officers  of  the 
-American  Federation  have  subscribed 
can  be  determined,  the  position  of  these 
seven  million  men  at  home,  tilling  the 
soil,  must  be  fixed.  Will  they  ratify  the 
action  of  the  farmers'  convention  and 
go  with  President  Barret  and  his  as- 
sociates to  the  polls  if  needs  be?  If 
they  do,  it  will  mean  the  biggest  politi- 
cal convulsion  the  country  has  expe- 
rienced in  years.  About  the  attitude  of 
the  industrial  workers  in  the  cities  con- 
trolled by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  there  is  no  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
decision  of  the  farmers  to  line  up  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  professioTiaH  politician  has  his  ear 
to  the  ground.'  Rarely  before  have  so 
many  men,  conspicuous  in  the  political 
life  of  the  country,  representing  both 
great  parties,  sought  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  a  body  of  men  assembled  in 
convention.  In  the  course  of  the  six 
days'  session  the  delegates  heard  Presi- 
dent Taft,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wil- 
son, William  Jennings  Bryan,  Governor 
Hadley  of  Missouri,  former  Governors 
Folk  and  Francis  of  the  same  state. 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  President 
B.  F.  Yoakum  of  the  Frisco  railroad  and 
a  host  of  other  notables. 

A  strong  note  of  protest  against  the 
middleman   was   registered  by  speakers 
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bought  a  year  ago  for  sixty-six  dollars 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  twice  over. 

Charles  B.  Corbin. 

What  Determination  Will  Do 

MY  EXPERIENCE  in  the  buying  of  run- 
down farms  covers  a  period  of 
eight  years.  Starting  with  but  little  but 
a  good  wife  and  the  determination  to 
win,  I  bought  a  little  farm  of  thirty- 
seven  acres  with  no  improvements  there- 
on, paying  for  the  land  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  I  went  to  work  with 
a  will  to  do  the  little  things  well.  I 
worked — or,  rather,  we  worked — and 
saved  and  improved  for  seven  years, 
when  a  chance  came  to  sell  and  we  be- 
gan to  look  for  another  farm.  But  with 
still  limited  means  we  cOuld  not  look  for 
the  best  So,  after  some  search,  we 
bought  the  second  farm — one  that  had 
been  on  the  market  for  two  3'ears,  so  run 
down  and  dilapidated  that  no  one  would 
even  bid  on  it.  But  after  looking  it  over 
we  made  a  bid  that  was  taken  up — 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  for  sixty- 
nine  acres.  We  moved  onto  it  in  No- 
vember, 1908,  and  went  to  work  cutting 
thickets,  cleaning  out  fence-rows,  reset- 
ting fence,  stopping  gullies,  etc.,  and 
making  unsightly  places  look  better.  I 
plowed  deep  and  sowed  a  crop  of  clover 
on  one  field,  getting  a  good  catch,  and 
hauled  out  all  the  manure  and  rich  dirt 
that  we  had  time  to  handle.  Our  farm 
began  to  look  as  if  there  was  a  man  on 
the  place,  so  much  so  that  in  February, 
1910,  we  were  asked  to  price  the  farm 
which  we  did  at  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  eight  hundred  dollars  more  than 
we  had  given  just  a  little  more  than  one 


from  a  dozen  states.  Various  ways 
of  dispensing  with  him  were  discussed 
by  the  delegates.  O.  F.  Dornblaser  of 
Cleveland,  Texas,  and  R.  D.  Bowen  of 
the  same  state  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  state  cold-storage  plants  and 
warehouses  and  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  their  products  by  the  farmers  on  the 
cooperative  plan. 

President  Yoakum  of  the  Frisco  Rail- 
road excoriated  the  middleman  in  a  vig- 
orous speech  in  which  he  cited  specific 
instances  showing  how  he  got  fifty'-seven 
per  cent.,  the  farmer  thirty-five  per  cent, 
and  the  railroad  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  food- 
stuffs. "The  middleman  is  the  curse  of 
both  producer  and  consumer,"  said  Mr. 
Yoakum. 

Through  proper  organization  and  co- 
operation he  predicted  the  farmer  could 
break  the  power  of  the  middleman  and 
improve  his  condition  generally.  A  reso- 
lution calling  upon  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  making  it  a  crime  to  gamble 
in  foodstuffs  was  warmly  approved. 

Alarmed  by  the  expressed  determina- 
tion of  the  farmers  to  take  action 
against  the  grain  and  produce  speculat- 
ing exchanges  of  the  country,  a  com- 
mittee from  the  various  organizations 
dealing  in  these  commodities,  located  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  places, 
bearded  the  men  who  would  destroy 
them,  in  their  lair  during  the  week  at 
St.  Louis.  The  farmers  appointed  a 
committee  to  meet  them  and  tell  them 
face  to  face  what  it  is  about  their  opera- 
tions they  conceive  to  be  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  the  man  of  the  soil.  For  two 
hours  the  grain-brokers  and  the  dele- 
gates fought  it  out  When  the  grilling 
was  over,  the  farmers  had  a  good  shade 
the  best  of  the  argument  They  did  not 
object,  they  said,  to  the  middleman  or 
the  broker  on  the  exchange  as  such,  but 
they  did  object  to  the  men  of  their  kind 
who  exact  an  unfair  profit  from  the 
handling  of  farm  products  or  gamble  in 
the  future  of  produce  without  ever  in- 
tending to  handle  it  at  all. 

West  and  South  Heard  From 

President  Wrightson  of  the  California 
Fruit-Growers  charged  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  with  getting  the  duty  on 
imported  lemons  raised  and  then  jump- 
ing the  freight  on  the  California  pro- 
duct so  as  to  absorb  all  of  the  benefit 
which  the  extra  duty  was  designed  to 
give  the  producers  of  that  state. 

Strong  emphasis  was  laid  by  a  number 
of  the  speakers  upon  the  neglect  of  the 
government  to  provide  for  the  drainage 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  which,  if  made 
habitable,  it  was  contended,  would  pro- 
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year  before.  The  buyer  took  the  farm 
at  that  price.  For  the  first  farm  w*  had 
received  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
or  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  more 
than  we  gave  for  it 

But  let  it  be  understood  that  I  worked 
and  tried  to  put  a  touch  of  work  to 
everything  that  would  look  good  to  the 
eye  of  the  passer-by.  How  well  I  did 
this  the  reader  can  judge  by  the  differ- 
ence in  buy-ing  and  selling  prices. 

On  both  these  farms  I  have  made  more 
than  a  living,  having  stocked  them  with 
what  good  live  stock  they  would  carry. 
I  have  at  all  times  kept  high-grade  stock, 
as  scrubs  are  like  poor  run-down  farms 
— no  one  wants  them  at  any  price  that 
will  be  of  any  profit  to  their  owners. 
No  farm,  rich  or  poor,  can  be  kept  up 
without  live  stock  and  legumes. 

We  have  been  married  nearly  fourteen 
years — worked  a  while  with  the  other 
fellow,  grew  tired  of  that  as  we  barely 
made  a  good  living,  bought  the  two 
farms  as  mentioned  and  began  work  for 
ourselves.  It  has  been  hard  work,  it  is 
true,  but  we  have  the  sweet  satisfaction 
of  calling  the  place  where  we  stay  our 
home,  the  sweetest  word  in  all  the  world 
to  the  man  that  has  one  and  made  it  him- 
self. We  have  had  some  ups  and  downs, 
but  we  always  looked  on  the  bright  side, 
read  the  experience  of  others  and  were 
stimulated  by  good  agriculture  papers 
such  as  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  pressed 
bravely  on,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
we  could  cash  out  if  we  so  desired  for 
somewhere  close  to  four  thousand  dol- 
lars in  money,  with  six  children  to  boot, 
three  boys  and  three  girls,  a  happy  and 
contented  family.         J.  H.  Hardison. 

Match,  Tennessee. 


vide  fertile  farms  for  three  hundred  and 
fifti'  thousand  families.  A  memorial  to 
Congress  asking  for  a  substantial  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  was  adopted. 

Delegates  from  the  cotton  states  took 
a  firm  stand  for  the  use  of  cotton  where- 
ever  jute,  a  product  of  India,  is  used. 
Recently  the  secretary  of  war,  acting  on 
an  opinion  rendered  by  Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  issued  orders  that  no  jute 
must  be  bought  for  the  navy  where  cot- 
ton would  serve  the  same  purpose.  This 
decision  was  suggested  hy  a  similar  stand 
taken  two  hundred  y-ears  ago  by  the 
British  admiralty  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  the  woolen  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  which  that  nation 
now  leads  the  world. 

President  Taft's  speech  did  not  come 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  delegates ; 
neither  did  the  speech  of  William  Jen- 
nings Br3'an,  because  neither  of  them  of- 
fered any  definite  plan  for  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American 
farmer.  Both  addresses  diverged  from 
the  point  and  were  full  of  the  platitudes 
and  generalities  with  which  the  assem- 
bled agriculturalists  say  they  have  been 
surfeited  for  years.  While  both  speakers 
received  a  respectful  hearing,  neither  had 
reason  to  feel  satisfied  that  he  had  won 
the  complete  sympathy  of  his  audience. 

The  delegates  went  to  St  Louis  with 
the  notion  firmly  imbedded  in  their 
minds  that  they  had  legitimate  griev- 
ances to  remedy.  For  more  than  three 
years  the  country  has  been  told  by  capital 
that  the  farmer  has  been  ca-\orting  about 
the  country  in  automobiles  and  living  a 
life  of  opulent  ease.  As  emphatically  as 
he  could  the  farmer  denounced  this  as 
a  falsehood.  His  lot,  instead  of  improv- 
ing with  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  growing  steadily  worse,  he 
said,  while  the  middleman  who  gambles 
upon  the  product  of  his  labor  is  be- 
coming steadily  richer. 

Upon  one  thing  the  delegates  took 
issue  with  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  secretary 
urged  the  farmers  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Immigration  Service  so  that  they 
ma\-  secure  men  to  work  their  farms 
and  harvest  their  crops.  The  convention 
recommended  to  Congress  the  enactment 
of  a  law  requiring  immigrants  to  pay  an 
income  tax  and  pass  an  illiteracy  and 
income  examination,  on  the  ground  that 
promiscuous  immigration  will  prejudice 
the  farmer  by  flooding  the  country  with  a 
horde  of  non-producing  men  and  women. 

The  announcement  was  made  that  the 
union  would  maintain  headquarters  at 
Washington  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with 
legislation. 


"Well,  There's  Another  Day" 

IT  IS  more  interesting  to  study  the 
methods  of  the  successful  farmer  than 
the  unsuccessful.  And  yet  we  may  learn 
by  watching  the  man  who  is  not  mak- 
ing ail  he  should  from  his  land,  find 
where  he  has  failed  and  try  to  avoid 
these  obstacles  ourselves.  We  have  had 
a  chance  to  observe  this  matter  on  a 
farm  that  adjoins  ours. 

Several  years  ago  this  was  the  best- 
worked  farm  in  the  locality,  part  of  it 
in  woodland  and  pasture,  the  rest  being 
of  a  deep  sandy  loam,  which  grew  big 
crops  of  anything  planted.  There  was  a 
good  log  barn  on  the  place,  a  tool-shed 
under  which  all  the  tools  were  kept  and 
many  smaller  outbuildings.  But  since 
the  present  owner  has  come  in  posses- 
sion, the  buildings  have  gone  to  ruin, 
only  the  house  being  in  good  shape.  Part 
of  the  barn  has  fallen  in  and  the  remain- 
der seems  about  to  do  so,  but  still  it  must 
furnish  scant  shelter  for  the  four  cows 
and  two  horses  kept  on  the  place.  The 
land,  once  so  productive,  barely  furnishes 
forage  for  the  stock. 

And  where  has  the  owner  failed? 
Not  through  ignorance  so  much  as 
through  lack  of  energy  to  put  his  knowl- 
edge to,  practical  use.  Of  an  easj'- 
going  na'ture,  he  is  never  in  a  hurry,  puts 
in  a  few  hours  a  day  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  talking  with  the  neighbors  or 
at  the  corner  saloon.  So  his  work  is 
always  behind,  and  when  the  weather 
catches  him  with  a  piece  half  harrowed, 
that  way  it  remains,  his  excuse  being: 
"If  it  wouldn't  have  rained  I'd  been  done 
with  it,  but  oh,  well,  there's  another  day." 
Wisconsin.    Reinhart  Pfotenkauer. 


Life  to  Old 
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Harvesting  the  Billion-Dollar  Crop 

Helpful  Pointers  for  Haying-Time — By  M.  Albertus  Coverdell 


WHEN  once  you  begin  haying,  try  to 
arrange  so  that  you  may  give  your 
whole  attention  to  it  till  it  is 
finished.  Have  all  the  odd  jobs 
cleaned  up — the  corn  laid  by  ;  the  small  grain 
harvested  and  under  such  protection  that  it 
will  require  no  more  attention  until  thresh- 
ing-time. 

Haying  is  another  of  those  jobs  in  which 
a  fellow  should  take  his  time  while  he  hur- 
ries. The  first  day  or  two  of  the  work, 
especially,  should  be  slow  and  steady,  in 
order  to  get  everything  started  off  right. 
Jamming  and  hustling  the  horses,  machinery 
and  men  around  usually  incur  so  much 
breakage  and  useless  expenditure  of  energy 
that  one  loses  rather  than  gains  by  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

One  should  be  especially  careful  of  the 
teams.  Modern  machinery  has  thrown  al- 
most all  the  heavier  work  of  hay-making  on 
the  noble  horse,  and  we  are  liable  to  over- 
estimate his  endurance.  The  teams  will  do 
more  work,  and  stay  in  better  flesh,  if  given 
a  breathing-spell  occasionally  and  allowed  to 
cool  off  during  the  sultriest  portion  of  the 
day.  This  is  not  only  humane,  but 
profitable. 

The  men,  too,  must  carefully  guard 
against  buckling  into  the  work  and  injuring 
themselves.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  when  the 
heat  is  so  intense,  to  bring  on  sun-stroke, 
and  a  man  (or  beast,  for  that  matter)  never 
fully  recovers  from  the  evil  effect  of  a 
stroke,  being  able  to  perform  but  little 
physical  labor  or  bear  even  moderate  heat. 
The  danger  of  rendering  a  man  or  his  teams 
practically  useless  in  hot  vv'eather  for  life  is 
a  matter  not  to  be  treated  lightly,  neither 
from  a  profitable  nor  a  humane  point  of 
view. 

To  minimize  the  danger  from  sunstroke, 
allow  the  men  a  brief  respite  from  their 
labors  now  and  then.  Give  them  time  to 
wipe  off  the  sweat,  secure  a  fresh  breath  of 
air  and  a  drink  of  cooling  water.  Shift  the 
harness  around  over  the  horses  and  thus 
give  them  a  chance  to  cool  off.  If  water  is 
available,  unhook  the  teams  and  give  them 
a  cool,  refreshing  drink  four  or  five  times 


a  day,  to  maintain  a  more  even  temperature. 
Keep  the  water-jug  sewed  up  in  a  damp 
gunny-sack  or  piece  of  carpet.  Saw-dust, 
sand  or  hay,  dampened  and  packed  around 
the  jug,  helps  to  keep  the  contents  cool 
and  fresh,  making  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sume so  much  time  in  carrying  water. 
Water  so  warm  it  is  sloppy  never  puts,  much 
vim  into  a  man. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon  squeezed  into  the 
water-jug  not  only  adds  to  the  refreshing 
qualites  of  the  draft  thus  formed,  but  tends 
to  allay  the  unnatural  appetite  for  water 
which  often  causes  one  to  drink  so  much 
that  serious  derangements  of  the  body  re- 
sult. And  don't  pander  to  what  is'  growing 
to  be  a  too  common  and  pernicious  custom, 
that  of  furnishing  so-called  stimulants  for 
the  whole  haying  crew.  Beer,  ale  and  other* 
intoxicants  may  stimulate  the  men  for  a 
short  period,  but  the  weakening  after  effect 
will  more  than  counterbalance  what  is  mis- 
taken for  a  new  lease  of  energy.  Keep  these 
deceiving  drugs  away  from  the  haying  crew, 
both  for  the  sake  of  physical  endurance  and 
clean,  temperate  living. 

And  look  here !  Have  you  provided  the 
women  folks  with  sufficient  help  to  manage 
the  household  affairs  during  the  rush  sea- 
son ?  What  with  more  sleeping-rooms  to 
attend  to,  and  what  with  standing  over  the 
hot  stove  preparing  meals  for  ravenously 
hungry  hay  hands,  the  women  folks  have  as 
strenuous  a  season  of  it  as  do  the  men,  and 
it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  the  household 
help  be  increased.  Then,  a  fellow  had  just 
as  well  be  in  early  for  supper,  so  the  women 
can  wash  up  their  supper-dishes,  get  their 
other  work  all  done  and  be  in  bed  before 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  They  will  thus  be 
more  in  readiness  for  preparing  the  next 
morning's  hurry  meal,  besides  getting  a  real 
night's  rest.  The  men,  too,  can  do  up  the 
chores  in  good  time,  care  for  the  horses 
and  get  to  bed  at  a  decent  hour.  Even  the 
horses  are  immensely  benefited  by  such  a 
plan.  In  fact,  evejything  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  job  will  start  in  again 
next  day  with  vastly  more  freshness  and 
vigor  after  a  full  night's  rest,  so  that  one 


actually  gains  in  the  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished if  the  job  is  not  strung  out  into 
the  evening. 

Be  sure  that  there  are  plenty  of  experi- 
enced men  on  the  stack.  You  want  the  hay 
handled  in  such  an  efficient  manner  that  it 
won't  fall  over  and  cause  a  rehandling ;  also, 
you  want  the  bulge  and  slope  that  will  shed 
rain  properly. 

If  the  hay  is  mown  just  after  the  bloom 
falls,  its  grass  flavor  and  succulence  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  salt  it  as  it  is  being 
stacked,  but  if  cut  when  thoroughly  ripened, 
salting  helps  make  it  palatable  for  the  stock. 
Gage  the  amount  of  salt  applied  to  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  product,  from  a  half-gallon  to  a 
gallon  to  the  ton. 

Stacks  should  be  built — geographically,  we 
might  say — according  to  the  direction  from 
which  the  strongest  winds  usually  blow. 
Here  in  northwestern  Missouri  most  of  the 
farmers  run  stacks  northwest  and  southeast, 
so  that  the  strong  northwesters  will  strike 
the  end  of  the  stack,  but  we  consider  that 
about  as  many  strong  winds  come  from  the 
gulf  section — the  south  and  west — as  from 
the  northwest.  Consequently,  we  prefer  a 
stack  built  straight  north  and  south.  This 
puts  it  diagonally  to  both  these  classes  of 
strong  winds.  Still  another  and  even 
greater  advantage  of  its  being  so  situated  is 
that  both  sides,  which  comprise  almost  the 
entire  surface  exposed,  may  receive  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  become  dry 
within  a  shoi't  time  after  it  has  been  rain- 
soaked. 

If  the  weather  is  settled,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  run  the  stack  up  to  a  pretty 
good  point,  then  let  it  stand  a  day  or  two, 
putting  on  the  permanent  top  after  the  stack 
is  well  settled.  Where  possible,  the  top 
should  be  slough-grass  or  blue-stem,  as  it 
affords  the  best  of  protection,  and  should 
any  of  it  spoil,  the  loss  will  be  comparatively 
slight.  When  finishing  up  a  stack,  we  use  a 
garden-rake  to  draw  all  loose  straws  from 
the  sides  and  ends.  This  not  only  removes 
any  bunches  that  may  cling  to  the  stack  and 
hold  water,  but  inclines  the  surface  straws 
of  the   stack  downward,   forming  an  ideal 


water-shed.  We  prefer  long,  light  hangers 
to  heavy  ones,  since  the  latter  indent  the 
sides  of  the  stack,  causing  the  water  to  col- 
lect about  them,  soak  in  and  spoil  con- 
siderable hay. 

When  the  last  stack  is  completed,  don't 
drop  everything  and  consider  the  job 
finished.  With  so  much  labor  and  expense 
attached  to  getting  the  hay  up  in  prime 
shape,  you'll  want  to  see  that  none  of  it  is 
damaged  or  wasted  till  winter  feeding 
begins. 

After  an  inspection  of  all  stacks,  to  ascer- 
tain that  none  of  the  tops  are  leaning  or 
have  fallen  over,  take  the  stirring-plow  and 
run  a  -  furrow  around  each  stack,  turning 
the  dirt  up  against  the  hay.  This  furrow 
will  catch  the  water  off  the  stack  and  drain 
it  away  from  the  hay,  thus  guarding  against 
dampness  settling  under  the  stack  and  caus- 
ing mold. 

Quite  likely  you'll  pasture  the  meadow 
later  on,  and  unless  you  take  the  time 
right  now  to  run  a  substantial,  three-wire 
fence  around  each  stack,  the  chances  are 
you'll  put  it  off  till  the  stock  have  eaten 
down  the  meadow  pasturage  and  wasted 
considerable  hay  in  the  stacks.  Don't  cobble 
up  the  fence  and  train  the  stock  to  crawl 
through  into  the  hay,  but  make  it  stock- 
proof  from  the  start. 

Then,  there  is  that  stacker,  the  mower 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  hay  tools  that  will 
need  to  be  put  under  shelter.  It  takes  but 
one  time  to  do  this,  and  by  doing  it  now,  the 
machinery  will  be  easier  taken  apart  and 
none  of  the  scorching  heat  and  fall  rains 
will  damage  it.  Leave  all  the  bearings  oiled 
to  prevent  their  rusting  before  next  haying 
season.  It  will  even  be  advisable  to  replace 
missing  bolts,  burs  or  broken  parts  as  you 
put  the  machinery  away.  You  will  find  it 
mvich  easier  done  now,  while  you  have  in 
mind  what  repairs  are  most  needed,  and  it 
may  mean  a  big  saving  to  you  next  season. 
Again,  it  will  pay  you  to  shed  the  machinery 
in  such  a  manner  that  those  pieces  which 
are  needed  first  will  be  next  to  the  door,  so 
that  they  may  be  readily  reached  and  run 
out  when  necessary. 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Headwork  Shop 


New  Wire-Stretcher 


TAKE  a  strong  piece  of  hickory, 
one  and  a  half  by  three 
inches,  about  two  feet  long 
and  taper  into  handle  shape. 
Cut  a  two-and-one-half-inch  slot 
in  the  other  end  from  the 
handle,  the  slot  to  be  a  little 
wider  than  the  size  of  the  wire  used.  Place 
a  thin  iron  plate  over  the  slot,  there  being 
a  corresponding  slot  in  the  plate,  which  is 
used  to  prevent  the  wire  from  cutting  into 
the  wood.  Also  screw  or  rivet  to  the  han- 
dle a  piece  of  thiti  iron  (A)  with  a  notch 
in  it 'which  fits  over  the  wire  (indicated  by 
small  circle)  and  prevents  its  slipping  out  of 
the  slot.  The  lever  is  placed  so  that  it  bears 
against  a  barb,  which  keeps  it  from  slippmg 
along  the  wire. 

Two  men  can  do  quick  work  with  this, 
one  stretching  the  wire  and  another  driving 
staples.  Or  the  stretcher  can  be  handled  by 
one  man,  who  levers  on  the  wire,  swinging 
the  lever  around  the  post  and  fastening  it 
in  place,  by  a  short  chain  and  snap  attached 
to  the  handle,  while  he  drives  the  staple. 

W.  A.  Brock. 


So  the  Load  Won't  Slip 

To  PREVENT  short  Straw  or  hay  from  slip- 
ping off  when  hauling  large  loads,  I 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  the 
following  scheme :  Take  two  light  poles  or 
boards  the  length  of  the  hay-frame,  and 
when  the  load  is  about  two  thirds  on,  place 
them  on  the  load,  one  foot  from  the  outside, 
tied  to  each  other  to  hold  them  in  place. 
Then  take  as  many  sharpened  sticks  as  de- 
sired, about  four  feet  long,  and  push  them 
down,  half  their  length,  inside  of  and  touch- 
^ing  the  poles.  These  form  standards  to  load 
against,  and  when  the  load  is  ^finished  and 


WE  WANT  to  make  this  "knack"  page  a  frequent  feature  of  the  paper,  aad 
as  an  extra  incentive  to  all  Farm  and  Firesiders  to  help  us  in  this  \^ 
are  going  to  offer  three  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  for  the  three  best  contribu- 
tions each  time  to  the  Headwork  Shop,  beginning  with  and  including  this  issue. 
And  all  the  other  Headwork  contributions  we  print  will  be  paid  for  at  our 
usual  rates. 

We  are  going  to  ask  our  readers  to  award  the  prizes  by  post-card  vote. 
If  one  of  the  ideas  in  this  issue  strikes  you  as  practical  and  helpful — a  thing 
you  can  really  use  in  your  own  work — won't  you  give  the  author  the  benefit 
of  your  indorsement  on  a  post-card?  Get  into  the  voting  and  show  yourself 
a  Headwork  Shop  citizen,  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  so  long  as  you 
belong  to  a  family  subscribing  to  Farm  and  Fireside  and  no  one  else  in  that 
family  is  voting.  Always  give  name  and  address  of  subscriber  to  whose  family 
you  belong.  Then  just  write  the  titles  of  the  three  Headwork  articles  in  this 
issue  that  you  think  the  best.  Votes  will  be  counted  two  weeks  after  date  of 
issue.  Won't  you  send  us  your  choice  right  now,  while  it  is  fresh  in  your 
mind  ? 

If  you  have  a  handy  way  of  your  own  of  doing  something  around  the 
farm,  why  not  write  us  a  brief,  boiled -down  description  of  it,_  accompanied 
by  a  rough  drawing  if  one  is  necessary  to  make  it  clearer.  Address  both 
votes  and  contributions  to  the  Headwork  Shop,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Editor. 


properly  bound,  it  may  be  hauled  a  long 
distance  over  rough  roads. 

The  ends  of  the  lengthwise  poles  are 
shown,  with  the  rope  around  them,  at  A 
and  B.  The  parts  of  the  sticks  under  the 
hay  are  dotted, 

It  is  as  simple  and  effectual  in  its  way  as 
a  King  road-drag.  Albert  Murphy. 


of  the  post.  Pack  the  dirt  down  good  and 
solid.  Set  the  brace  post  (C)  ten  feet  from 
the  anchor  post.  Put  a  good  brace  pole  (B) 
ten  feet  long  straight  across  from  anchor 
post  to  brace  post,  twenty  inches  from  top 
of  posts.  Then  take  No.  9  fence  wire  and 
put  it  around  the  bottom  of  the  anchor  post 
and  the  top  of  the  brace  post,  taking  it 
around  twice,  making  it  'double,  and  twist 
as  tight  as  possible.  This  makes  a  very 
good   and  firm   way   of  setting  an  anchor 

post.  C.    F.  KiSSEBERTH. 


Firm  Anchor  Posts 

THERE  are  a  great  many  good  and  lasting 
ways  of  setting  anchor  posts.  A  great 
many  farmers  are  using  cement  to  set  them 
in,  which  makes  them  admirably  firm,  but 
I  believe  I  have  a  way  of  setting  the  anchor 
post  that  will  do  quite  as  well  and  that  is 
less  expensive.  Dig  the  hole  for  the  anchor 
post  (A)  four  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
wide  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
post,  and  four  feet  deep.  Take  two  pieces 
of  oak  plank  three  and  one  half  feet  long, 
nail  one  of  them  (D)  fbvir  inches 'from ;  ^he 
top  of  the'  ground  on  the  side  of  the"j)bst 
next  to  the  brkce  post  and  the  other  (E)' Six 
inches  from  the  bottom  dn  the  opposite  side' 


A  Cheese-Box  Brooder 

SEVERAL  flannel  strips  four  inches  wide  are 
slashed  every  half  inch  and  tacked  in 
the  lid,  zigzagging  back  and  forth,  the  strips 
close  enough  together  so  that  the  slashed 
ends  hang  down  thickly  over  the  chicks  and 
make  a  warm  hiding-place.  In  severe 
weather  a  warm  rock  placed  on  top  will 
give  the  necessary  heat.  Holes  should  be 
cut  in  the  lid  for  ventilation.  Sand  the 
bottom  of  the  box  to  keep  it  clean.  Turn 
the  door  in  the  side  toward  the  wall  at 
liight  to  keep  chicks  in. 

'  \  This  brooder  is  very  useful  when  from 
'ffen  'to  thirty  chicks  happen  to  be  left  on 
'"'hand  by  accident.       Mrs.  L.  P.  Duncan. 


A  Simple  Door-Fastener 


BORE  a  hole  (A)  in  the  door 
an  inch  or  so  from  the 
edge.  Now  take  a  heavy,  stiff 
piece  of  iron  wire  the  size  of 
the  hole  bored  and  about 
twelve  inches  long.  Insert  wire 
to  about  its  center  and  bend 
^7]  it  on  either  side  of  the  door 

to  form  a  U  shape.  Bend  a 
loop  in  either  end  to  give 
something  to  take  hold  of.  Now 
lower  the  jaws  of  the  U  to 
clasp  the  door-jam  (or  the 
other  door,  when  used  on  dou- 
ble doors)  and  make  a  rest  or  stop  by  driv- 
ing a  nail  (BJ  under  the  wire  when  it  drops 
to  abovit  a  level. 

The  diagram  shows  it  from  above  used 
on  double  doors.  J.  L.  Lawson. 
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Staple-Puller 


HERE  is  a  simple  and  valuable  tool  for 
pulling  staples  out  of  fence-posts.  Have 
the  blacksmith  make  it  out  of  a  buggy 
spring.  It  should  be  about  fourteen  inches 
long  and  shaped  as  shown  in  the  diagrani, 
with  one  end  bent  and  pointed.  With  this  in 
one  hand  and  a  hammer  in  the  other  a  man 
can  pull  staples  quicker  than  any  other 
way.  D.  Conger. 

Saving  One  Man's  Work 

LAST  summer  the  illness  of  a  neighbor 
caused  me  to  take  charge  of  his  harvest 
and  I  found  it  necessary  to  economize  both 
men  and  horses.  The  difficulty  was  to  keep 
a  mower  going  while  we  were  hauling  the 
cured  hay  to  the  barn.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  draw  the  hay  to  the  barn,  with  the  re- 
maining three  horses ;  but  the  fork  was 
rigged  for  two  and  it  takes  too  long  to 
use  the  "wheelers ;"  besides,  one  was  an 
extremely  nervous  colt. 

Also,  it  was  customary  for  one  man  to 
carry  the  spreaders  and  manage  the  team 
attached  to  hay  rope,  driving  and  turning 
them  as  required,  with  another  man  on  load 
to  "stick"  the  fork  and  trip-  it,  and  two  good 
men  in  the  mow.  We  had  but  three  men 
available,  and  had  to  have  two  in  the  mow. 

I  managed  by  attaching  the  single  leader 
— a  mule — to  the  hay  rope  (wrapping  the 
spreader  to  keep  it  from  bruising  her  legs)  ; 
then,  climbing  on  load,  I  set  the  fork,  just 
deep  enough  for  a  one-horse  load,  and  by 
talking  to  the  mule,  caused  her  to  draw 
it  up  while  I  "tripped"  it.  At  first  it  was 
a  little  trouble  to  get  her  to  turn  and  come 
around  into  position  for  another  load :  but 
perseverance  won  out.  E.  A.  W. 


Would  Vz  More  Water 

with  the  same  power  ■»*  A-Aof  V/Mi9 
from  deep  wells  111  LClC/O  I  I UU  I 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double- Acting 

"American" 
Deep  Well  Pump 

It  dellrerg  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  ou  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  Up-stroke. 
It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com- 
plete deep  well  catalog-ue 
ever  Issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 
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EVERY  HAY  GROWER 
Should  Get  This 
Great  Free  Bboki-^f^ 


This  valuable  book — written  by 
man  of  25  years'  experience  in  hay — 
is  full  of  live  pointers.   It  tells  how  to 
save  20%  of  cost  of  baling — how  to 
make  smooth,  neat  bales. 

Save  20%  o(  Baling  Cost 

by  using:  an  Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press.  We  will  prove 
this  saving  over  any  other  press,  right  on  your  own 

f round,  or  take  back  the  machine,  paying  freight 
othways.  Only  two  men  required  to  run  it.  Three- 
stroke,  self-feed,  easy  draft.  Send  for  free  book 
today.  (2) 

THE  AUTO-FEDAS  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
150?  W.  Twelfth  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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I  Sold  on  merit  backed  bj  33  years'  success. 
1  Proved  strongest,  most  durable,  smoothest 
running.    Cuts  green  or  dry  feed  and  ele- 
vates any  height.     Knives  adjustable  at 
,  anytime.  Perfected  construction  through- 
ont.  Mounted  or  unmounted.  Ask 
r  free  book,  "Why  Silage  Pays  " 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
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1  MAN  HAY  PRESS 


With  one  horse  you  can  bale  a  ton  an 
hour  with  our  wonderful  Daisy.  Self- 
feed,  condenser,  bar-sided  hopper,  and 
telf'threadingr  device,  reduce  hand  work,  in- 
crease baling  capacity.  Five  days  free  trial. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  testimonials. 
We  have  hundreds  ol  delighted  nsers. 
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THE  UR6EST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINERV       -America.    We  have 

■  "  ■    been  making  it  for  over 

20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  i5-  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 

King  of  l^^^ 
Balers  M^^^^^ 

^^ft  Power 

A  train  of  follovrers^  but  no  equals. 
Proves  Its  superiority- 
wherever  it  goes.  Makes 
tight  shapely  bales,  not 
loose  bundleSfWorlcs 
fast,  avoids  acci- 
dents and  endares. 
Little    draft,  tre- 
mendouB  power. 

The  machine  that  makes  competi-       t^7f^  18  Sfyles 
tors  tremble.    Eli  catalogue  free.  ^^J^i^ 
Collins  Plow  Co.,  mo  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Hi. 
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Still  Planting  Asparagus 

HE  last  week  in  May  I  was  still  plant- 
ing asparagus.  A  little  late  in  the 
season,  it  is  true,  but  not  too  late.  My 
old  bed  was  never  wholly  satisfactory. 
Plants  were  set  too  close  and  not  deep 
enough.  In  consequence  the  bed  has  be- 
come so  weedy  that  it  is  an  everlasting 
job  to  keep  it  in  half-way  fair  condi- 
tion. I  want  it  perfect,  and  I  want  large 
"fat"  stalks  which  can  be  had  only  from 
plants  that  have  plenty  of  room.  I  also 
prefer  blanched,  or  "white,"  stalks,  and 
these  must  grow  underground.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  any  way,  to  make  a  new  plan- 
tation every  few  years  and  have  a  thor- 
ough house-cleaning  by  plowing  up  the 
old  bed. 

I  got  hold  of  a  lot  of  fine  two-year- 
old  roots  and  planted  them  in  almost  as 
simple  a  manner  as  potatoes  are  planted. 
I  select  a  very  rich  piece  of  ground,  of 
course,  then  furrow  out  rows  as  I  would 
for  potatoes,  with  my  regular  furrower, 
but  five  feet  apart  and  going  twice  in  a 
row  so  as  to  have  a  deep  trench.  Even 
then  I  dig  a  hole  with  the  hoe  for  each 
plant,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  at 
least  eighteen  inches  apart  (two  feet 
would  not  be  too  much)  and  set  the 
plants  with  roots  nicely  spread,  then 
cover  lightly  with  soil,  afterward  filling 
the  trench  partly  by  or  wholly  with  fine 
old  manure.  Midwaj'  between  rows,  this 
year,  I  plant  peas,  early  potatoes,  cab- 
bages or  whatever  may  be  desired,  and 
give  to  the  whole  patch  the  thorough 
cultivation  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  such  crops.  We  must  head  of? 
every  opportunity  for  persistent  weeds 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  new 
asparagus-patch. 

In  the  fall  another  good  coat  of  ma- 
nure is  given.  In  spring  the  rows  are 
hilled  up  by  plowing  a  shallow  furrow 
to  each  row  from  each  side,  and  the  bed 
will  probably  be  ready  to  3'ield  a  few 
good  stalks  early  in  the  season.  Cut- 
ting should  cease,  however,  early  in  June 
so  that  the  plants  are  not  much  weak- 
ened and  will  make  a  strong  growth 
again.  The  old  bed  will  be  held,  even  if 
weedy,  until  about  July  1st  of  next  year, 
and  then  plowed  up  and  planted  to 
celery,  turnips  or  winter  radishes. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you 
start  a  new  asparagus  plantation,  if 
plants  can  still  be  had.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  garden  crops, 
but  an  old  neglected  bed,  overrun  with 
weeds,  is  an  abomination. 

What  Kills  Belgian  Hares? 

W.  T.  W.,  a  Washington  (state)  read- 
er, who  keeps  Belgian  hares,  complains 
that  the  young,  when  about  half  grown, 
are  taken  with  spasms  and  die.  He 
wants  to  know  what  he  can  give  them  to 
stop  the  trouble,  and  where  to  get  a 
book  of  instructions. 

Years  ago  I  used  to  keep  large  num- 
bers of  tliese  interesting  animals  and  I 
was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  possi- 
bilities I  saw  in  them  for  raising  cheap 
and  fine  meat.  We  had  them  on  the 
table,  cooked  in  various  ways,  and  always 
liked  our  dish  of  "hare."  In  the  begin- 
ning they  seemed  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
and  rugged,  and  the  books  told  us  that 
they    were    practically    immune  against 
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Power,  Belt  Power  and  Self-feed  Attachments.  Simple 
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Profitable  Investment.    We  can  suit  you.    Write  for 
Catalog  and  prices, 
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_  .s  low  as  $10  per  acre  along' the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
.^i^j  Rich  soil,  fine  climate,  abundant  rainfall,  convenient  markets.  Good 
schools  and  churches.  No  long,  dreary  winters,  no  cyclones  and  no 
droughts.  Write  for  our  handsome  free  booklet  about  VIRGINIA 
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Make  Big  Money  ywuh  a  Hay  Press! 


The  SANDWICH 


Self-Feed,  Full-Circle  Press  Coins  Money  for 
its  Owners.  WRITE  QUICK  FOR  FREE  BOOK  I 
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disease.  We  even  let  a  large  flock  of 
them  run  outdoors,  making  their  own 
living  on  weeds  and  grasses,  etc.,  with- 
out hardly  any  help  from  us,  and  they 
thrived  and  multiplied. 

After  some  years,  however,  troubles 
began.  The  young  died  o^,  one  after 
another,  litter  after  litter,  usually  when 
four  to  six  weeks  old,  sometimes 
younger,  sometimes  older.  But  the  real 
cause  of  this  sickness  has  remained  hid- 
den to  us.  No  book,  no  authority,  has 
e^er  told  us.  We  changed  the  feed,  gave 
but  little  green  stuff,  especially  of  a 
very  sappy  or  succulent  character.  We 
gave  milk  and  omitted  it,  and  tried 
everything.  But  it  was  the  old  story. 
The  young  were  taken  with  the  disease 
and  died.    So  finally  we  gave  it  up. 

This  is  not  offering  much  encourage- 
ment for  the  inquirer.  Probably  there 
is  something  that  could  be  done,  if  we 
only  knew.  There  is  also  this  chance 
that  one  of  the  many  Farm  and  Fire- 
side readers  has  learned  the  secret  and 
can  put  us  on  the  track  of  a  remedy.  If 
so,  I  hope  he  will  inform  us. 

The  Orange  Judd  Co.  of  New  York 
has  a  small  and  cheap  book  on  rabbits 
and  how  to  manage  them.  I  also  have  a 
small  treatise,  "His  Lordship  the  Belgian 
Hare,"  written  by  A.  M.  Lambert  and 
published  by  the  Star  Printing  Co.  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Price  twenty-five 
cents.  It  gives  remedies  for  various  ills 
to  which  the  Belgian  hare  is  heir  to. 

How  to  Handle  Arsenate 
of  Lead 

Perhaps  the  paste  form  is  not  the  most 
convenient  shape  for  a  substance  that 
has  to  be  dissolved  in  a  liquid.  Yet  on 
the  farm  we  have  to  do  more  disagree- 
able things,  occasionally,  than  to  dissolve 
the  arsenate  of  lead  paste.  Thorough 
solution  is  essential.  Alany  users  think 
if  they  only  throw  a  chunk  of  the  paste 
into  their  spraying-machine,  and  do  a 
little  shaking  or  churning,  the  poison  will 
soon  be  dissolved.  Not  so.  You  must 
first  add  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  and 
keep  stirring  the  paste  and  liquid  to- 
gether, with  a  paddle  thus  gradually 
turning  the  stiff  paste  into  a  sort  of 
cream,  and  finally  into  a  milky  fluid, 
without  chunks,  and  then  it  is  safe  to 
add  to  the  spray  liquid. 

When  I  apply  the  poisoned  liquid  with 
a  knapsack  sprayer  (as  I  always  do  in 
garden  work),  I  often  make  the  solution 
this  way:  Put  the  required  quantity  of 
arsenate  (about  three  ounces  for  the 
three  gallons  of  liquid  needed  for  one 
charge  of  the  knapsack)  into  a  two- 
quart  glass  can  and  add  a  pint,  more  or 
less,  of  water  or  spray  solution.  Then 
violently  shake,  and  keep  shaking,  the 
can  until  the  solution  is  perfect.  If 
there  are  a  few  lumps  left,  the  milky 
fluid  may  be  poured  off,  leaving  the  lumps 
in  the  can  for  some  further  manipulation 
and  shaking  up,  a  little  more  liquid  be- 
ing added. 

When  once  dissolved,  arsenate  will 
stay  in  suspension  or  solution  with  very 
little  stirring.  When  put  on  the  foliage, 
it  has  great  staying  qualities,  too. 

More  Complaints  About 
Root-Maggots 

Some  more  reports  of  root-maggot 
depredations  have  come  to  my  table. 
Keep  on  fighting  the  enemy  if  it  takes  all 
summer.  Apply  whatever  insecticide  of 
the  kind  that  kills  by  contact  you  may 
have  nearest  at  hand — tobacco-tea,  hot 
lye,  kerosene  emulsion,  perhaps  diluted 
lime-sulphur  solution.  Do  it  often  and 
freely.  But  most  important  of  all,  stop 
breeding  the  pest.  Pull  up  every  infested 
radish,  half-dead  cabbage  or  cauliflower 
plant,  turnip,  etc.,  and  destroy  it,  thus 
insuring  the  destruction  of  every  maggot 
that  is  inside  of  the  root  and  ready  to 
turn  into  the  fly  which  again  deposits 
eggs  that  hatch  into  maggots  within  a 
very  few  days'  time. 


What  is  the  Tea  Vine? 

A  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  lady  reader 
has  vainly  tried  to  eradicate  what  is 
commonly  called  "tea  vine,"  which  once 
grew  on  the  spot  where  she  built  a  new 
house  and  which  continues  to  come  up 
in  the  basement  in  spite  of  wood-ashes, 
hot  lye-water  and  hoeing.  She  cannot 
get  at  it  with  the  plow.  Tea  vine  is 
probably  a  local  name  of  the  plant.  I 
can't  imagine  what  it  is.  Digging  it  out 
may  be  the  only  remedy  that  could  be 
suggested,  whatever  it  is.. 


How  to  Head  Off  Tomato  Rot 

A  Tennessee  reader  has  had  trouble 
with  his  tomatoes.  They  made  large 
vines  seven  feet  high  and  set  fruit  freely, 
but  when  the  tomatoes  were  about  to  get 
ripe,  they  commenced  to  rot 

It  is  a  difficult  problem.  In  some  sea- 
sons we  hardly  have  a  sign  of  this  black 
rot,  black  spot  or  blossom-end  rot.  Other 
seasons  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it; 
usually  on  some  varieties  more  than  on 
others.  The  purple  sorts  are  often  se- 
riously affected  and  the  red  ones  often 
almost  entirely  free  from  it.  The  dis- 
ease seeins  to  be  more  prevalent  on  poor 
than  on  rich  soil.  I  would  not  plant  on 
very  poor  soil  nor  on  excessively  rich. 
Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room  and  try 
different  varieties.  My  early  ones  of  the 
Earliana  type  have  not  been  much  af- 
fected. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  has  often 
been  recommended.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a  marked  effect  of  its  ap- 
plication in  checking  this  maladj'.  We 
have  recommended  pruning  and  training 
the  vines  to  stakes  or  trellises,  but  this 
also  does  not  aft'ord  much  relief.  Move 
the  tomato-vines  to  another  spot,  when 
you  plant  another  lot,  selecting  soil  of  at 
least  fair  medium  fertility. 

For  the  Potato-Beetle 

Many  who  are  gardeners  incidentally 
rather  than  professionally  are  still  hold- 
ing to  the  idea  that  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
a  remedy  for  potato  "bugs"  and  other 
garden  insects.  It  is  true  that  this  old 
standard  mixture  makes  things  some- 
what uncomfortable  for  flea  beetles,  but 
it  does  not  kill  any  insect,  and  potato- 
beetles  and  slugs  will  devour  potato- 
foliage  covered  with  Bordeaux  and  seem 
to  thrive  on  it.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  the 
thing.  The  advertising  columns  of  ag- 
ricultural papers  give  the  addresses  of 
dealers  in  that  most  effective  of  avail- 
able poisons.  Every  big  seed-house  or 
supply-dealer  can  furnish  it  to  you  in 
small  or  big  quantities.  Use  it  in  water, 
three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons,  if  you  can- 
not do  any  better.  It  will  clear  out  flea 
beetles  and  the  potato-beetle  nuisance.  If 
you  can  get  Bordeaux  mixture  just  as 
well,  better  use  it  in  place  of  clear  water. 
If  you  have  the  concentrated  commercial 
lime-sulphur  solution,  make  some  care- 
ful trials  with  it,  diluting  the  solution 
with  water  at  the  rate  of  one  to  thirty, 
and  add  three  pounds  of  arsenate  to 
fifty  gallons  of  the  diluted  solution. 

KiUing  Mint  Plants 

Mint  (it  is  not  stated  what  kind)  has 
taken  possession  of  the  ground  around 
a  Utah  reader's  bee-hives.  He  desires  to 
kill  it  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
moving  his  hives.  A  hard  proposition ! 
The  plant  is  probably  the  common  and 
extremely  persistent  American  mint, 
often  erroneously  called  "peppermint." 
Whether  it  can  be  killed  with  salt  or 
chemicals  such  as  iron  sulphate  or  by 
spraying  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  I 
don't  know.  I  would  dig  the  ground  up 
and  try  to  pull  out  all  the  roots  and  root 
stalks  of  the  plants,  then  apply  lime. 
Possibly  some  reader  may  know  of  a 
better  plan  and,  if  so,  I  hope,  will  re- 
port it. 

Turnips  may,  and  should  be,  sown  by 
every  farmer  from  now  until  August. 
The  yield  is  very  profitable  and  they  are 
easily  handled. 

That  small  weed,  overlooked  and  left 
right  in  the  potato-hill  at  laying  by,  is 
the  one  that  will  sap  the  sustenance  from 
the  crop  and  be  a  giant  at  digging-time, 
which  will  also  make  digging  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Punch  small  holes  in  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  common  cans,  sink  them  in 
the  ground-  beside  the  cucumber- vines 
and  pour  in  water  to  liven  up  the  plants 
about  the  time  the  cucumbers  begin  to 
set  on,  as  the  season  usually  turns  dry 
about  this  time  of  year. 

If  the  sweet  potatoes  are  allowed  to 
vine  and  the  runners  take  root,  the  vi- 
tality of  the  plant  is  so  lowered  and  the 
crop  will  suft'er.  Never  allow  the  vines 
to  get  longer  than  a  foot,  or  eighteen 
inches  at  most. 

We  use  a  screen  frame  sixty  inches 
long  and'  thirty  inches  wide  for  drying 
fruit.  Swing  the  frame  from  two  posts, 
throw  a  mosquito-bar  over  the  fruit  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  and  the  drying  process 
will  be  uniform,  both  above  and  below. 

M.  A.  COVERDELL. 


Fruit-Growing  By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Elms  from  Seed 

A READER  in  New  Ulm,  Minnesota, 
sends  in  a  sample  of  elm-seed  and 
asks  how  it  should  be  treated  to 
successfully  grow  young  trees.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  all  the  elm-seed  in 
his  section  was  destroyed  by  the  hard 
freeze  this  year,  since  it  fell  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  freeze  and  there  was 
hardly  time  before  the  freeze  came  to 
ripen  it  up.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
this  seed  will  grow ;  but  after  looking 
over  considerable  quantities  of  it,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  normal  con- 
dition. 

In  a  general  way  the  best  method  of 
handling  elm-seed  is  to  gather  it  as  soon 
as  it  falls.  This  can  generally  be  done 
to  best  advantage  where  it  falls  on  some 
clean  surface,  like  a  sidewalk  or  high- 
way, where  it  can  be  easily  swept  to- 
gether, and  it  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  rather  moist  soil,  in  shallow  rows 
about  six  inches  wide,  covering  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  and  patting  it 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or  by 
rolling.  If  kept  moist,  the  seed  germin- 
ates readily  and  the  seedling  will  gen- 
erally attain  a  height  of  about  one  foot 
the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  may  be  transplanted  to  rows  to  grow 
until  it  is  four  or  five  feet  high,  when 
it  should  be  again  transplanted. 

I  see  no  objection  to  doing  the  light 
pruning  of  elms  about  the  middle  of 
June,  but  heavy  pruning  should  be  left 
until  the  trees  are  dormant  and  avoided 
whenever  possible. 

Walnuts  in  Oregon 

J.  T.,  Oregon — B)^  French  walnuts,  1 
think  you  mean  what  we  commenly  call 
the  English  walnut.  The  hardy  forms  of 
this  tree  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  However,  the  cli- 
mate of  Oregon  is  not  well  adapted  to 
growing  this  nut  to  perfection,  and  there 
seems  to  be  but  a  small  area  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that  can 
raise  first-class  commercial  nuts. 

I  am  not  sure  where  you  could  get  the 
hardier  forms  of  the  French  walnut,  to 
which  I  refer,  but  you  could  probably 
get  them  through  Thomas  Meehan's 
Sons,  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  The 
best  commercial  form  is  too  tender  for 
your  section.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  little  would  be  gained  by  covering 
up'  the  shoots  of  the  walnuts  when  they 
are  young,  and  that  if  they  are  tender 
when  they  are  young,  the  chances  are 
they  will  continue  to  be  tender.  Un- 
doubtedly, you  could  protect  them  some- 
what from  the  winter  weather  by  wrap- 
ping with  cloth.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  reason  these  walnuts  do  not 
stand  your  winters  any  better  than  they 
•do  is  on  account  of  the  moist  weather 
which  you  have  in  autumn,  which  en- 
courages late  growth  not  conducive  to 
greatest  hardiness. 

Killing  Weeds  on  Walks 

E.  C.  L.,  Duluth,  Minnesota — There  is 
a  commercial  preparation  for  killing 
vegetation  on  walks.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  but  you  can 
probably  find  out  from  the  principal  seed- 
stores  and  from  park  superintendents. 
You  have  at  hand  a  cheap  refuse  from 
your  gas-works  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Salt-water,  if  used  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  of  salt  to  twenty-five  gal- 
lons of  water,  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. Quite  likely  more  or  less  old 
fish-salt  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
of  Duluth,  which  would  be  just  as  good 
as  that  of  better  quality. 

Of  course,  the  petroleum  compounds 
are  destructive  to  vegetation  and  also 
have  the  advantage  of  laying  dust  and 
forming  a  hard  surface. 

Red  Cedar  From  Seed 

N.  S.,  Minnesota — Red-cedar  seeds 
may  be  gathered  at  any  time  after  they 
are  ripe  in  autumn.  I  think  it  prefer- 
able to  put  them  in  potash  lye  for  a  few 
days,  to  loosen  the  covering,  and  then 
rub  the  seeds  against  a  fine  screen  until 
the  flesh  comes  off.  Then  mix  with  sand 
and  keep  them  over  until  spring,  burying 
outdoors  where  they  will  freeze.  In  the 
spring  sow  in  beds  about  four  feet  wide, 
preferably  in  drills  four  inches  apart, 
and  cover  with  about  one  inch  of  hay 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  protect  from 
drying  out.  The  seed  will  not  sprout  un- 
til the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
when  they  will  start  early  and  make  a 
growth  of  four  or  five  inches  the  first 
■  season. 

Cedar    trees    three    feet;  ■high,  tak^n 

:  ViOltiiL  ■ 


from  the  woods,  should  be  handled  with 
care  so  as  not  to  allow  the  roots  to  get 
dry,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  of 
our  coniferous  seedlings.  Plant  them 
about  one  inch  deeper  than  they  grew  in 
the  woods  and  firm  the  soil  carefully 
about  them.  Spring  is  the  best  tim«  to 
move  them. 

Oyster-Shell  Bark-Louse 

Several  subscribers  have  recently  sent 
in  twigs  infested  with  the  oyster-shell 
bark-louse.  The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  what  the  pest  looks  like.  The 
scales  are  brownish,  the  same  color  as 
the  bark  to  which  they  closely  cling,  and 
they  are  elongated,  slightly  curved  and 
taper  a  trifle  toward  one  end,  so  that 
they  faintly  resemble  an  elongated  oyster- 
shell  done  in  miniature. 

This  insect  is  extremely  troublesome 
in  some  locations,  and  wherever  it  is 
found  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
trees  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  best  time  to  treat  the  trees  is  in 
the  winter  when  they  are  dormant,  at 


[|Oyster-Shell  Bark-Lice  on  Apple  Twig 
(Slight^  Enlarged) 

which  time  they  may  be  treated  with  the 
lime-and-sulphur  wash,  which  has  often 
been  referred  to  in  these  columns.  Prob- 
ably the  best  treatment  to  use  during  the 
growing  season  is  to  spray  the  trees 
thoroughly  with  strong  whale-oil  soap 
and  water,  just  after  the  eggs  have 
hatched  out. 

In  the  life  history  of  this  insect  the 
eggs  are  laid  inside  the  female,  and  if 
you  will  cut  open  some  of  these  scales 
you  will  find  them  full  of  eggs.  These 
will  hatch  in  the  early  summer,  and  the 
young  move  about  for  a  few  days  and 
then  become  fixed  in  place.  It  is  while 
they  are  thus  moving  about  that  they  are 
most  easily  destroyed,  but  it  will  re- 
quire a  thorough  application  of  whale- 
oil  soap  to  do  it.  On  the  approach  of 
autumn,  if  it  is  found  that  there  are  still 
scales  on  the  trees,  they  should  then  be 
sprayed  with  the  lime-and-sulphur  wash. 

Bring  Telephone  Men  to  Terms 

The  law  in  regard  to  street  trees  var- 
ries  greatly  in  different  states.  In  several 
I  believe  there  is  no  law  restricting  the 
cutting  of  trees  along  roadsides  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  abutting 
property-owner.  On  the  other  hand,  tele- 
phone companies  are  often  granted  the 
right  to  use  the  roads  for  their  poles 
and  wires.  In  such  cases,  however,  they 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  trees  that 
are  preserved  for  their  beauty,  provided 
there  is  any  reasonable  way  for  them  to 
string  their  wires  without  interfering. 

In  my  experience,  the  telephone  com- 
panies' employees  generally  go  ahead  and 
chop  out  as  they  see  fit  and  expect  the 
damage  to  be  settled  later  or  not  at  all, 
or  trust  to  blufT  to  set  the  damage  to  one 
side ;  but  if  the  owners  of  the  abutting 
property  put  on  a  bold  front  and  threat- 
en injunction  proceedings  or  damage 
suits,  the  employees  are  very  careful  how 
they  go  ahead. 

The  following  instance  came  under  my 
observation.  A  friend  had  a  valuable 
row  of  Cottonwood  trees.  The  telephone 
company's  employees  putting  up  a  new 
line  said  they  were  going  to  cut  the  trees 
down.  He  called  me  up,  and  I  suggested 
that  he  keep  them  off  with  a  shot-gun 
until  he  could  get  an  injunction.  The 
employees  then  offered  to  cut  the  trees 
up  into  kindling-wood  if  he  would  allow 
them  to  take  them  away,  and  finally  they 
offset  sufficiently  to  get  by  the  trees  with- 
out hurting  them  which  they  should  have 
done  to  begin  with. 

Prunus  Triloba 

J.  K.,  South  Dakota — The  Prunus  tri- 
loba is,  I  think,  nearer  an  almond  than 
a  plum.  The  common  double-flowering 
form  that  we  use  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses does  not  produce  any  fruit  with  nut, 
but  the  single-flowering  form  will  pro- 
duce fruit  very  much  resembling  the 
plum. 

I  should  be  interested  in,  knowing 
what  you  get  from  your  crosses  between 
the  Compass  cherry  and  the  Red  Si- 
berian almond.  I  have  found  the  Siber- 
ian White  almond,  sent  out  by  Professor 
Budd,  to  dp  very  well  when  worked' 'On! 
the  Sand'cKerry.    "  ■  '  i'tsi.-}  j 


Marsh  Ashes  Poor  Fertilizer 

J.  H.  K.,  Illinois,  states  that  two  years 
ago  a  fire  burned  over  his  marsh,  in 
some  places  burned  as  deep  as  four  feet. 
He  asks  if  the  ash  soil  of  the  burned- 
over  area  would  be  good  as  a  mulch  for 
fruit-trees  growing  on  high  clay  hills. 
Ash  from  marsh  grass,  sedges,  ferns, 
brakes,  rushes  and  similar  plants  has  in 
it  little  of  value  to  crops.  It  is  some- 
times advantageous  to  certain  classes  of 
land  by  improving  their  physical  condi- 
tion, but  generally  muck  or  peat  from 
such  land,  that  has  not  been  burned  is 
far  better. 

In  our  inquirer's  region  I  think  there 
is  more  profit  out  in  Kieffer  pears  than 
in  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Duchess  or  Anjou. 
Although  the  fruit  is  of  inferior  quality 
and  sells  at  a  low  figure,  yet  on  account 
of  its  greater  productiveness  it  is  more 
profitable. 

Dwarf  pears  are  sometimes  used  as 
fillers,  but  I  should  prefer  them  on  their 
own  roots.  Dwarf  pears  have  the  dis- 
tinctive merit  of  bearing  young,  produc- 
ing a  little  fruit  the  second  or  third  year 
after  planting,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
are  not  especially  adapted  to  commercial 
orcharding. 

A  Problem  in  Reforesting 

A.  W.,  Hinckley,  Minnesota — You 
state  that  a  thick  growth  of  poplar  has 
come  up  in  your  vicinity  since  the  great 
fire  in  1894  and  ask  if  it  is  practicable  to 
set  out  evergreens  among  the  standing 
poplar,  with  a  view  to  having  them  come 
on  ultimately  as  the  forest  crop.  This 
is  practicable,  but  only  strong  transplanted 
seedlings  should  be  used.  Weak  seed- 
lings are  quite  liable  to  be  shaded  out 
where  the  poplars  are  thick.  The  best 
evergreens  to  use  are  the  native  white 
pine  or  white  spruce  or  the  Norway 
spruce,  all  of  which  do  well  under  such 
conditibns.  These  should  be  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  a  seed-bed  and  transplanted 
when  two  years  old.  This  transplanting 
adds  considerable  to  the  expense,  but  is 
well  worth  doing. 

Frost  and  the  Honey  Crop 

A  Wisconsin  reader  wants  to  know 
whether  the  frosts  this  spring  hurt 
white  clover  and  basswood.  In  my 
opinion  neither  of  these  plants  has  been 
seriously  hurt  by  frost  and  they  will  pro- 
duce their  customary  amount  of  honey. 


THE  WATERLOO  BOY  HAS 
ALL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT 
GO  INTO  ANY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than 
others,  that's  why  some  engines  are  better 
than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY  tSllf^k'i^ 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi- 
ciency and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of 
simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical  en- 
gines to  operate.  That's  why  we  say  the 
Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer  and 
let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm,  doing 
whatever  work  he  has  to  do.  We  will  pay 
the  freight  bothwaysand  return  his  money 
if  after  a  month's  use  he  cannot  pick  out  the 
good  points  for  himself— if  he  can't  see  that  it 
is  the  one  and  only  engine  that  will  give  him 
complete  satisfaction.  Better  write  us  today, 
■'^for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer.  ■ 

YUR^ WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CQ.^mI 

afAan%.  '73  W.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  FREE 

riinniiiiiiii  trial 

CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  OKKJINAL.  MT.  GILEAD  HT- 
DKAUXilC  PliESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIC  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.    Presses  for  all  pur 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 
(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

lSt>  Oncoln  Avenue*  Moant  Gllead,  Ohio 

DON'T  DIG  WHEN  IT'S 
QUICKER  TO  BORE 

standard  Post-Hole  Auger 
is  the  tool  you  need  for  fence 
work,  tree  planting,  post- 
holes,  etc.,  etc.   Bores  like  a 
drill:  dumps  like  a  shovel. 
I  Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  26 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
lias  -  1134  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

PRODUCE 
FORTUNES 

|RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  "Hints  to  inventors."  "Why  some 
inventors  fail."  Book  on  patents.  Send  U3 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
OfEce  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GKEEI.ET  &  McINTIKB, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D,  C< 

n  A  T  C  M  T  your  ideas.  They  may  bring  yoa 
rr\  I  C>  ItI  I  wealth.  64-page  Patent  Book  Free. 
Fitzgerald  &  Co. ,  Attys.  Box  N.Washington,  D.  0.  Est.  1880 

tk  [kl ^    Inventors  Books  free. 

Ji%  I  b  1^  I  Trade-marks  registered. 

BEELER  &  ROBB.  22-26  McGill  Bldg.,Washington.  D.C. 


Although  we  make  "Standard"  and  "Sisal,"  as  well  as 
higher  grade  twines,  we  have  advised  you  farmers  to  use 
only  the  higher  grades  this  year.  Thus  you  will  save 
money  and  discourage  the  present  attempt  of  speculators 
to  control  the  Sisal  fiber  market. 

Prove  for  yourself  that  "Manila"  is  now  cheaper  than 
"Standard"  or  "Sisal"  twine.  Load  your  binder  with 
"  Standard."  Count  the  number  of  bundles  tied.  Count 
the  number  of  break-downs  and  the  time  you've  lost. 

Then  fill  your  binder  with  Plymouth  "Extra."  Count 
the  bundles  tied.    Count  the  break-downs  (if  any). 

You  will  discover  that  Plymouth  "  Extra"  ties  more  bun- 
dles, causes  less  trouble  and  costs  less  per  foot  than  any 
"Standard"  or  "Sisal"  twine.  Plymouth  "Extra"  runs  50 
feet  longer  to  the  pound  than  "Standard"  or  "Sisal"  twine. 


This  twine  first  became  popular  because 
of    its    smoothness    and    strength,  and 
because  it  runs  more 
feet    to   the  pound 
t  han  "  Standard." 
Now   it   has  taken 
another  leap.  The 
fact  that, at  present, 
it  costs  less  per  foot 
than  "Stand- 
ard ,"  has  made 
it    a  universal 
favorite 


Try  Plymouth  "Extra."  Note  its 
strength,  evenness,  freedom  from  knots — 
and  that  the  ball  never  collapses.  Insist  on 
getting  Plymouth  "Extra."  No  dealer 
will  sell  you  ' '  Standard  "  or  "  Sisal ' '  when 
Plymouth  "Extra"  is  the  cheaper,  if  he 
considers  your  interest.  Remember  the 
Wheat  Sheaf  tag  here  pictured It  is  at- 
tached to  every  ball  of  Plymoirth  twine. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  make  twine, 
and  how  Sisal  and  Manila  fibers  are  grown. 
Plymouth  Manila  rope  is  great  for  hay 
carriers.  Try  it !   Write  for  free  booklets. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO. 

Entirely  indepemlent. 

No,  PSymoulh,  Mass. 


THE  PRODUCT  DF 
EXPERIENCEANDHONOR 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  25,  1910 


CALDWELL  SPEG]AL-$93.I0 

Money  cannot  buy  a  better 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  than 
and  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it  as  I  want  you 
to  be  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied. Let  me  send 
you  this  engine,  free 

of  all  charge.  You   ,  — 

use  it  for  sixty  days— I'll  even 
pay  the  return  charges  if  you 
don't  want  to  keep  it. 

Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  ana 
always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  the  Caldwell  Special  on 
your  place.    W  rite  me. 

CALDWaL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 
525  CDminercial  St.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

made  o£  real  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  this  way: 
Cross-section,  Cenasco  Smoolli'surface  Booting 

^S^S^BSSSSS^S^^SSt^S  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
^^^L-^^^=:.-^=i^^^^^=^^  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
^^S^SIBBSSS^^^^SSB  Triaidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Look  for  the  trademark  and  ask  your  dealer 
for  the  roofing  that  lasts.  Guaranteed.  Ask 
for  the  Kant-Ie^  Kleet — the  fastening  that 
does  away  with  cement  in  seams.  Write  for 
samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York        San  Francisco  Chicago 


Prices  all  astonishingly 
low  —  vehicles  shown  in 
colors  from  photographs. 
DoQ't  buy  before  writingr 
me  for  sure  cash  savings. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Ce. 

Sta,  23.  Columbus,  O. 


Send  Name  for 

Book  of  Over  125 
Buggy  Bargains 

BIG  BOOK — in  colors— including 
1910  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Buggy  and  over  125  latest  style  ve- 
hicles and  harness,  direct  from  my 
factory— made-to-order — 30  Days' 
Road  Test— 2  Years'  Guarantee. 

Save  $26^0  or  Up 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imporied  roller  chains ^%sprockets  ana 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster  Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  ProofTires:  kizhest  grade 
equipment  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  Syr  s. 

FACTORY  PRICES  MS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  512  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $3. 

IODAYS'FREETRIAL:ra';^ 

proval.  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S  , 
without  aceniin  advaiice.  JOONOTBUY 
a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
'any  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog 
and  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T I D  C  C  Coaster  Brake  RearWheels,  lamps, 

I  InlaO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our 
bicvcles,  tires  and  sundries.   Write  today* 
MEAD  CYCUE  CO.,       Dept.  C-83,  CHICAGO 

Make  Your  Bicycle  Into  a 
MOTORCYCLE 

at  small  cost  by  attaching  the  EE-IE 
MOTOR.  This  includes  all  parts 
so  that  anyone  can  make  a  strong, 
durable  machine  that  will  climb 
steep  hills  and  run  for  Ho.  per  mile. 
1.000  in  use.  Sample  sold  at  coat. 
Send  2c  stamp  today  for  catalog  F. 
MOTORCYCLE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

lAIUV  DAY  DIR  DDIf^PC  for  stove  linings?  We 
If  11 1  rttl  Dili  riflUCO  will  send  you  enough 
prepared  clay  for  two  stoves  for  50  cts.  Lasts  twice  as 
long.  Gives  better  satisfaction.  Wgt.  20  lbs.  Money 
for  boys  to  take  orders.  Write 


JOHN  PLUMMER, 


Courtney,  Pa. 


g  GEM  CITY  ' 

Business 
College 

Qnincy,  111. 

25  teachers,  1400  students, 
$100,000  School  Building. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping,  etc.  68  page 
Illnstrated  (italoene  free. 

D.  L.  aroSSELMAN,  Pres't 
Lock  Box  14  Quincy,  El. 


/*  IS  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Firtside 
folks  set  the  very  best  attention. 

Rubber 


Don't  think 
of  using 


Roofing 


roofing  till 
you  test  sample  of  old  reliable 
Guaranteed  "BRECO."  Why  pay 
more?  Investigate,  and  you  will 
order  here  today. 

BOOK  AMD  SAMPLE 

Book  proves  and 
shows  testi- 
monials  of 
Breco  Service.  Waterproof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities. 
Cement   and  nails  free. 
Write  today. 

The  Breesa  BroSm  Co. 
Roofing  Dept.  24.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Free 


Western  boundary  line 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
north  of  south  line  of 
Tenn.,  100  lbs.  or  more, 
35-lb.  Roll    <B4  0A 

45-lb.  RoU 

2-  PIy  12? 
55-Ib.  RoU  AoA 

3-  Ply  ^£2 
Each  Roll  108  Sq.  Feet 


Better  Hatch  Late  Than  Never 

LAST  fall  the  wife  of  an  Indiana 
farmer  wrote  me  that  she  was  go- 
^  ing  to  be  short  of  winter  pin-money 
because  she  made  a  failure  of  her 
poultry-raising  the  past  summer.  She 
said,  "John  does  not  kick  about  the  food 
the  poultry  eat,  but  when  it  comes  to 
handing  cash  to  me  I  can  see  plainly 
that  it  goes  against  the  grain.  I  have  all 
the  poultry  money,  but  it  will  be  a  scarce 
article  this  fall  and  winter." 

She  told  me  she  had  missed  out 
through  losing  nearly  all  of  her  early- 
hatched  chicks  during  the  cold,  rainy 
spring.  A  "cloudburst"  destroyed  most 
of  her  second  hatches  and  summer  found 
her  with  ver}'  few  chicks  to  raise — not 
more  than  was  required  for  the  table 
when  company  came.  Then  she  quit,  be- 
cause she  had  frequently  read  that  chicks 
would  not  do  well  in  midsummer  weath- 
er. That  is  where  she  made  a  mistake. 
Many  people  think  it  is  a  prime  idea  to 
hatch  out  a  lot  of  chickens  in  February 
and  early  March,  to  get  on  the  early 
market  and  get  ahead  of  their  neighbors. 
When  the  expense  and  trouble  of  rais- 
ing these  early  chicks  is  closely  figured, 
the  profits  show  up  exceedingly  slim, 
even  if  there  are  an)-. 

Raising  early  chicks  in  paying  numbers 
with  the  fixtures  found  on  the  ordinary 
farm  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 
At  that  time  of  the  year  eggs  are  worth 
a  good  price  and  I  have  always  found  it 
good  policy  to  let  them  go  and  get  the 
price  in  my  pocket,  and  let  the  other  fel- 
low court  the  vexation  and  expense  of 
converting  them  into  broilers. 

In  the  matter  of  raising  summer  chick- 
ens, when  one  misses  out  in  the  spring, 
one  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
push  right  into  it.  I  have  raised  thou- 
sands of  them  at  a  much  greater  profit 
than  is  possible,  taking  expense,  trouble 
and  loss  into  account,  from  early  broilers 
produced  on  the  ordinary  farm.  Then 
because  one  fails  with  spring  hatchings 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  stock 
his  yards  with  June,  July  and  August 
hatchings.  Of  course,  one  will  miss  out 
on  fall  and  early  winter  layers,  but  he 
should  have  '  first-class  layers  by  Feb- 
ruary. 

One  season  I  had  two  hens  come  off 
the  first  and  third  of  August  with  four- 
teen and  sixteen  chicks.  I  put  all  of 
them  with  the  quietest  hen,  in  a  coop 
with  large  run  attached,  in  what  we  call 
the  back  garden,  clear  away  from  all 
other  fowls  and  chicks.  They  were  fed 
twice  a  day  the  first  week,  and  after  that 
their  feed-hopper  and  water-fountain 
were  filled  once  every  third  day  and  they 
took  care  of  themselves.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  hen  was  removed.  After 
the  middle  of  September  the  chicks  were 
confined  to  the  coop  and  run  at  night, 
and,  except  in  stormy  weather,  were  let 
out  in  the  morning.  The  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber they  were  brought  to  the  poultry- 
house,  and  at  that  time  their  average 
weight  was  three  pounds  and  two  ounces. 
Six  of  the  pullets  which  were  kept  be- 
gan laying  the  second  week  in  January. 

Last  year  a  farmer's  wife  living  about 
eight  miles  distant  called  me  up  on  the 
telephone  soon  after  a  storm  that  was 
almost  a  flood  and  informed  me  that  she 
had  lost  nearly  all  the  chicks  she  had. 
That  was  the  middle  of  June.  I  told  her 
to  get  out  some  more  hatches  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  keep  on  setting  hens  up 
to  the  middle  of  Jul)'.  She  did  so  and 
in  early  August  had  a  few  over  three 
hundred  chickens.  The  hens  were  given 
twenty  to  twenty-five  each  as  they  were 
hatched.  After  the  first  week  of  their 
lives  the  chicks  had  all  the  food  they 
could  consume,  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  some  milk  and  plenty  of  oyster- 
shell.  The  hens  were  removed  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  and  the  chicks  were  con- 
fined to  the  coops  and  runs  ' whenever  the 
weather  was  threatening.  It  does,  not 
injure  chickens  so  much  to  get  wet  when 
they  are  brooded  by  the  hen,  but  when 
they  are  brooding  themselves  they  must 
be  protected  until  they  are  well  feath- 
ered. 

These  chicks  reached  an  average 
weight  of  two  pounds  at  eight  weeks  of 
age  and  then  they  were  fed  once  a  day 
a  soft  mash  of  milk  and  meals,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  dry  food.  In  a 
short  time  they  weighed  three  pounds 
each,  when  all  were  sold,  except  eighty 
pullets,  the  best  in  the  lot.  Those  sold 
brought  a  little  over  eighty  dollars.  The 
pullets  kept  over  began  laying  early  in 
February,  and  their  owner  said  she  got 
more  eggs  from  that  lot  of  pullets  than 
she  ever  did  from  a  much  larger  flock  of 
fowls  of  all  ages. 

Poultry-raisers  should  not  for;  one 
moment  be  discouraged  if  throughjjmis- 


managem&nt  or  accident  they  lose  their 
early  hatchings.  Many  times  I  have  ad- 
vised farmers  and,  their  wives  not  to  be 
in  too  big  a  hurry  with  their  spring 
hatching.  Wait  until  the  frosty  nights 
are  gone,  then  the  little  fellows  will  find 
young  grass  and  clover  ready  for  them, 
and  they  vi'ill  often  make  better  fowls 
than  those  hatched  earlier,  because  they 
are  never  checked  by  being  chilled.  That 
is,  if  they  are  given  reasonably  sensible 
care.  Mites  and  lice  often  work  havoc 
among  them,  mites  being  fifty  per  cent, 
more  destructive  than  lice.  The  coops, 
if  they  are  in  coops,  ought  to  be  sprayed 
once  a  week  and  if  the  coops  are  moved 
to  new  ground  after  each  spraying  these 
pests  will  never  trouble  the  little  fellows. 

Fred  Grundy. 

Ducks  are  Meat-Eaters 

WHEN  the  ducklings  begin  to  give  evi- 
dence of  an  appetite,  usually  when 
about  twenty-four  hours  old,  I  give  them 
crumbled  bread  soaked  in  milk,  with 
water  to  drink.  They  get  this  four  or 
five  times  a  day.  After  a  few  days  I 
mix  in  a  bit  of  meal  and  wheat-bran, 
and  gradually  get  them  off  onto  a  mash 
of  equal  parts  meal  and  bran,  with  a  lit- 
tle sharp  sand  stirred  into  it.  This  diet, 
be  it  understood,  is  for  ducks  that  have 
complete  liberty  to  find  what  animal  and 
vegetable  food  they  like.  If  ducklings 
are  confined,  the)'  must  have  a  balanced 
ration,  with  a  liberal  percentage  of  meat- 
scraps. 

In  summer  the  old  ones  prefer  the 
food  they  get  from  the  water — worms, 
fish,  snails,  mollusks,  polliwogs,  etc. 
Mine  will  eat  but  once  a  day,  when 
the  weather  is  such  that  they  can  get 
to  the  river  on  the  flat  below  the  house. 
When  they  return  at  night,  they  will  ask 
for  something  to  eat.  Then  I  give  them 
all  they  will  eat  of  whole  corn.  They 
seem  to  lay  best  on  this,  as  they  balance 
it  up  with  the  animal  food  and  green 
stuff  they  get  during  the  day. 

But  clear  corn  or  meal  will  not  do  for 
little  ducks.  There  is  not  enough  bone 
matter  in  it  or  growing  material.  Soon 
you  will  see  they  are  not  thriving,  and 
they  may  get  leg  weakness  and  other 
troubles.  The  animal  or  meat  element 
in  the  diet  of  ducklings  is  much  more 
essential  than  in  that  of  chicks,  though 
the  latter  plainly  show  the  effects  if  it 
is  taken  away  from  them. 

Ducks  can  be  reared  successfully  in 
confinement  without  water  other  than 
for  drinking  purposes  (though  I  doubt 
if  they  are  ever  really  happy  so).  But 
then  you  must  furnish  them  a  grain  ra- 
tion balanced  with  animal  food  and 
green  stuff,  with  plenty  of  grit. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  ducklings  can  eat  without 
injury,  rations  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
which  is  of  animal  origin.  Of  course, 
the  cost  was  high.  They  also  found 
that  ducklings  fed  a  varied  and  palatable 
grain  ration,  well  balanced  so  far  as  the 
commonly-considered  nutrients  are  con- 
cerned, but  without  animal  protein, 
turned  out  badly.  Half  of  them  died 
before  four  weeks  old,  and  the  others 
were  only  saved  by  the  addition  of  the 
needed  element  to  their  food. 

Next  they  experimented  to  find  the 
most  profitable  amount  of  it  to  feed.  It 
was  found,  that  until  five  weeks  of  age 
the  ducklings  grew  most  rapidly  upon  a 
ration  containing  sixty  per  cent,  animal 
food,  while  the  cost  per  pound  of  growth 
was  as  low  as  any.  As  the  birds  grew 
larger  the  advantage  of  the  high  pro- 
portion of  animal  food  lessened,  until 
reduced  to  twenty  per  cent. 

We  once  left  home  for  a  time  just 
after  taking  off  a  large  hatch  of  duck- 
lings. Those  left  in  charge  confined 
them  in  a  small  yard  and  disregarded 
feeding  directions,  considering  it  foolish 
to  cater  to  the  special  appetites  of  young 
ducks.  They  were  fed  clear  corn  meal 
mash.  Soon  they  began  dropping  off 
by  the  half-dozens.  I  returned  in  time 
to  save  a  handful,  but  they  were  hardly 
worth  it,  thin,  weak  and  uncAcnly  de- 
veloped. E.  G.  Feint. 

An  Attic  for  Chicks 

HERE  is  a  scheme  for  starting  chicks 
that  has  given  me  first-class  results. 
I  never  let  them  out  until  they  are  a 
week  old.  I  have  no  house  and  keep 
them  in  an  attic  with  a  window  in  it.  I 
took  some  boards  and  made  a  tight  floor 
and  nailed  boards  around  the  sides  to 
keep  the  chicks  from  falling  down  in  the 
walls.  This  floor  is  divided  by  another 
board  a  foot  high.  If  I  have  bad  hens, 
I  put  netting  up  to  the  rafters  to  keep 
them  apart.  All  my  newly-hatched 
cli|eHs  I  put  up  here  and  they  are  put  of 


the  way  and  weather  until  they  are 
strong.  If  it  should  rain  after  they  are 
a  week  old,  I  still  keep  them  there. 

I  give  each  hen  a  shovelful  of  grass 
with  earth  on  it  to  scratch  and  so  the 
little  ones  have  some  sand  right  away.  I 
change  this  about  every  three  days.  As 
the  chicks  grow  older,  I  bring  them 
down  in  clear  weather.  If  they  are 
strong  and  it  stays  clear,  I  keep  them 
down  to  make  room  for  others. 

r  always  give  my  chicks  rice  for  the 
first  feed  with  a  little  bread  soaked  in 
milk  or  water  once  in  a  while — -not  too 
much  because  it  makes  gas  in  their  crops. 
Later  they  get  other  feeds,  but  I  kteep 
up  a  little  rice  (not  cooked)  until  they 
are  well  feathered. 

Last  week  a  neighbor  had  some  chicks 
with  gas  in  the  crops.  They  rolled  over 
backward  as  if  they  had  the  fits.  I  told 
the  owner  to  give  them  only  rice  a  while 
and  let  them  out  where  there  were  some 
ashes  with  charcoal  in  them.  The  chicks 
all  lived  and  are  growing  strong. 

M.  Strauss. 

Liver  Trouble  of  Turkeys 

■J  iVER  trouble  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon  diseases  turkey-raisers  have  to 
contend  with.  It  is  usually  brought  on 
by  overfeeding.  If  the  digestive  organs 
are  overloaded,  part  of  this  food  decays 
before  it  has  time  to  digest,  which  is  as 
dangerous  to  health  as  food  decayed  be- 
fore eating.  Birds  from  two  to  eight 
months  old  are  usuall}'  affected.  Some 
are  taken  very  suddenly,  while  otliers 
droop  around  for  several  days  and  then 
die.  This  trouble  is  not  considered  con- 
tagious, but  after  it  gets  started  in  a 
flock  there  are  very  few  remedies  that 
will  do  any  good.  In  old  birds,  if  the 
disease  is  not  in  an  advanced  stage,  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor-oil  once  a  day  for 
two  or  three  days  followed  by  a  dose  of 
quinine — a  pill  of  one  half  to  one  grain 
strength — has  been  tried  with  good  re- 
sults. Young  birds  very  seldom  recover 
under  any  kind  of  treatment.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  more  unsatisfactory 
than  to  try  to  doctor  a  sick  turkey  of 
any  kind. 

To  prevent  liver  trouble  among  tur- 
keys, then,  one  should  be  careful  in  feed- 
ing them.  In  their  present  semi-domestic 
condition  they  should  not  be  pampered 
or  overfed.  Remember,  in  their  wild 
state  they  ran  about  here  and  there  seek- 
ing small  grains,  seeds  and  bugs,  getting 
plenty  of  exercise  as  well  as  food,  the 
exercise  being  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  successful  turkey-raising 

A.  E.  Vanoervort. 

Rye  for  Hens 

A FRIEND  asks  how  much  value  there  is 
in  rye  for  feeding  hens. 
We  never  have  considered  rye  a  first- 
class  feed  for  poultry  and  have  not, 
therefore,  fed  much  of  it.  Rye  does  not 
contain  as  much  protein  as  wheat, 
neither  has  it  as  much  fat  in  it  by  a 
considerable  per  cent.  Indeed,  the  feed- 
in.g  value  of  rye  is  not  more  than  two 
thirds  as  great  as  that  of  wheat,  their 
nutritious  qualities  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  not  far  from  sixty-four  to 
seventy-one.  We  all  know  that  bread 
made  of  rye  is  apt  to  have  a  stickiness 
that  many  do  not  like.  In  that  form  it 
is  rather  more  laxative  than  wheat.  And 
when  attacked  by  ergot,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  it  is  really  poisonous. 

Rye  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  tables 
of  rations  given  by  the  best  poultrymen 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  the  writer 
that  as  a  grain  for  poultry  it  is  in  not 
very  great  favor.  .  E.  L.  'Vincent. 

A  good  way  to  have  all  the  chicks  on 
hand  at  meal-time  is  to  feed  at  regular 
hours. 

Wet  grass  in  the  morning,  even  in  warm 
weather,  is  injurious  to  the  chicks.  Close 
the  coops  each  night  and  keep  them 
closed  until  the  dews  have  dried  up. 

Ever  try  to  hurry  a  bewildered  hen 
and  chicks  into  a  coop  when  a  shower 
threatened?  They  didn't  hurry  worth  a 
cent,  did  they?  Give  them  a  little  time 
and  they  can  be  gotten  in  sooner. 

Ever)'body  fattens  hogs,  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep  before  marketing  them,  but 
how  many  farmers  did  you  ever  see  fat- 
tening their  chickens  for  the  market? 
And  why  should  they  not  be  fattened? 

The  big  and  little  chicks  should  not  be 
permitted  to  roost  in  the  same  coop,  as 
some  of  the  smallest  ones  may  be  smoth- 
ered. It  is  also  best  to  feed  them  sep- 
arately. Otherwise  the  big  ones  will 
trample  over  the  little  ones  and  gobble 
up  the  biggest  part  of  the  food. 


A  New  Test  for  Dirt  in  Milk 

A QUICK  and  easy  method  for  deter- 
mining whether  milk  is  clean  or 
'  not,  when  delivered,  has  long  been 
needed.  Every  cheese-maker  knows,  and 
every  farmer  who  delivers  milk  at  a 
cheese- factory  should  know,  that  clean 
sweet  milk  is  the  most  satisfactory  for 
cheese-making  and  also  the  most  profit- 
able. The  yield  of  cheese  from  unclean 
milk  is  usually  lower  and  the  cheese  is 
of  a  quality  that  does  not  command  the 
highest  market  price.  The  best  grade  of 
butter  cannot  be  made  from  inferior  milk 
or  cream.  Dairymen  who  supply  milk  to 
the  city  trade  find  that  a  layer  of  dirt 
settled  in  the  bottom  of  che  milk-bottle 
will  do  more  to  make  a  customer  dis- 
satisfied than  almost  anything  else. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  to  the 
pocket-book  of  both  farmer  and  middle- 
man has  long  been  recognized  and  many 


Fig.  I — Curds  From  Clean  and  Dirty  Milk 

inventions  have  been  put  on  the  market 
for  keeping  dirt  out  of  milk  or  for  re- 
moving any  dirt  present  before  the  milk 
is  sold.  Milking-pails  can  be  bought 
with  a  cover  and  a  small  opening  at  the 
top,  which  keep  out  most  of  the 
falling  dust.  It  is  often  recommended 
that  the  cow's  udder  and  flanks  be  freed 
from  loose  dirt  or  hair  by  use  of  a  whisk- 
broom  or  a  damp  cloth  just  before  milk- 
ing. A  milking-shed,  where  the  cows 
and  milk  are  protected  from  the  wind 
and  flying  dirt  and  where  there  is  no 
dust  from  hay  or  other  dry  feed,  is  a 
recognized  necessity.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe  milk  which  is  to  be  bottled  is 
first  run  through  a  centrifugal  machine 
for  removing  any  dirt  that  may  have 
gone  through  the  strainer. 

Whatever  else  may  be  done,  the  milk- 
pails  should  be  carried  to  the  milk-room 
as  soon  as  filled  and  the  milk  should  be 
strained  at  once.  So  generally  are  strain- 
ers used  that  a  farmer  who  does  not 
strain  the  milk  he  sells  would  probably 
be  ashamed  to  admit  the   fact  to  his 


2 — How  the  Test  Shows  Degrees 
of  Dirt 


neighbors.  A  strainer  of  metal  holding 
a  cloth  or  a  wad  of  cotton  batting  for 
the  milk  to  pass  through  is  the  best.  A 
poor  strainer  may  give  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  A 
worn-out  metal  strainer  or  one  with 
large  holes  in  it  should  be  thrown  away 
or  else  repaired  at  once. 

Several  tests  have  been  devised  for 
use  in  creameries  and  cheese-factories  to 
detect  which  lots  of  milk  have  not  been 
properly  taken  care  of.  Unclean  or  dirty 
milk  will  usually  get  sour  faster  than 
ordinary.  When  such  milk  thickens,  the 
curd  will  contain  gas  bubbles  or  will  de- 


velop a  foul  odor  or  taste.  The  solid 
curd  in  the  glass  cylinder  on  the  left 
was  obtained  from  perfectly  clean  milk, 
while  that  shown  on  the  right  contains 
many  gas  bubbles  and  is  wheying  off 
rapidly  (Fig.  1). 

The  fermentation  tests  used  in  Europe 
and  the  Wisconsin  Curd  Test  for  unclean 
milk  work  on  this  principle.  But  these 
tests,  while  very  effective,  require  that 
the  samples  of  milk  examined  shall  be 
kept  several  hours  before  the  test  is  com- 
pleted. A  test  is  needed  which  can  be 
applied  quickly  to  every  lot  of  milk  as  it 
comes  to  the  intake. 

The  sediment  test  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  best  milk-strainers,  and 
it  is  so  rapid  that  the  dirt  found  in  any 
sample  of  milk  can  be  shown  to  the 
patron  before  he  leaves  the  factory. 
Several  different  sediment  tests  have 
been  used  in  Europe,  and  a  new  and 
convenient  form  has  recently  been  de- 
vised by  Professors  Babcock  and  Far- 
rington  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  apparatus  is  simple.  It  consists  of 
a  funnel-shaped  metal  vessel  (A),  hav- 
ing a  loosely-fitting  cap  (C)  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  held  in  place  by  the  clamp 
rod  (D).  This  cap  contains  a  circle  of 
wire  gauze  (E)  over  which  is  placed  a 
small  strainer  of  cotton  felt  which  is 
furnished  with  the  outfit.  A  pint  of  the 
milk  to  be  tested  is  then  poured  in  at 
the  top  of  the  apparatus.  The  milk  quick- 
ly runs  through  the  cotton  filter,  which 
retains  any  dirt  which  may  have  been 
present.  The  filter  disk  is  then  taken 
out  and  shown  to  the  patron ;  or  it  may 
be  spread  to  dry  on  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  the  patron's  number  is  written. 
Another  filter  disk  is  put  into  the  appara- 
tus and  another  sample  of  milk  is  tested. 
The  tester  is  double-walled  and  is  kept 
warm  by  running  steam  or  hot  water 


Fig.  3 — Construction  of  Sediment  Tester 

into  the  jacket  (B).  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause cold  milk  filters  slowly.  By  keep- 
ing the  tester  warm,  milk  samples  can  be 
tested  as  rapidly  as  the  milk  is  received 
and  weighed. 

Four  different  lots  of  milk  contained 
varying  amounts  of  dirt  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  and  were  graded  as : 

First,  perfectly  clean ;  second,  slightly 
dirty;  third,  dirty;  fourth,  very  dirty. 

Milk  which  has  been  run  through  a 
strainer  on  the  farm  will  often  contain 
an  amoimt  of  dirt  when  delivered  that 
will  surprise  both  the  patron  and  the 
factory  man.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
use  of  a  poor  strainer  or  to  exposure  of 
the  milk  after  it  was  strained.  In  either 
case,  the  sediment  test  will  detect  the 
condition  of  the  milk.  A  few  days'  use 
will  show  plainly  which  patrons  are 
keeping  the  milk  clean  and  which  should 
use  more  care  in  handling  it. 

The  milk  sediment  test  can  be  conven- 
iently set  up  near  the  intake,  at  the  fac- 
tory. Prof.  J.  L.  Sam  mis. 

Not  Serious  Vice 

A  Virginia  reader  has  a  nine-year-old 
mare  which  has  always  been  gentle 
until  lately,  when  she  has  taken  the  trick 
of  kicking  up  her  heels  dangerously 
close  to  the  dashboard  when  another 
horse  happens  to  be  passing  on  the  road. 

The  best  treatment  in  such  a  case  is  to 
put  on  the  "controller"  as  described  in 
my  article  on  treatment  of  vices,  April 
2Sth,  and  apply  pressure  whenever  the 
animal  kicks.  If,  as  is  probable  in  this 
instance,  the  kicking  is  only  playful,  do 
not  use  the  controller  too  harshly — a 
very  little  treatment,  I  think,  will  suffice. 
Put  on  the  controller  several  times,  ap- 
plying pressure  only  when  she  kicks  and 
at  no  other  time,  and  discontinuing  its 
use  entirely  as  soon  'as  the  habit  is 
cured.'  '    David  BufFUM,. 


A  JUNK  PILE  MOUNTAIN 


OF  VERY  EXPENSIVE 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 
EXPERIENCE 


(A  sample  pile  of  scrapped  competitive  separator  bowls — the  frames  being 
broken  up  in  the  field  to  save  freight  on  same.) 

During  the  year  1909  more  than  10,000  enlightened  and  disgusted 
American  users  of  poor  or  wornout  competitive  makes  of  separators 
threw  them  aside  and  replaced  them  with  new 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

on  top  of  8,500  having  done  so  in  1908,  7,000  in  1907  and  5,000  a 
year  for  several  years  before,  or  at  least  50,000  within  ten  years. 

If  it  were  possible  to  put  these  50,000  machines  into  one  huge 
"junk  pile,"  as  they  have  in  fact  gone  into  a  thousand  "junk  piles," 
it  would  make  a  veritable  mountain  of  cream  separator  experience, 
as  impressive  as  Pike's  Peak  and  representative  of  as  much  costly 
acquired  separator  experience  as  though  it  were  a  great  mine  of  gold 
or  silver. 

These  50,000  "near"  and  "just  as  good"  cream  separators  cast 
aside  to  be  replaced  with  De  Laval  machines  within  ten  years,  and  so 
many  of  them  within  a  couple  of  years,  cost  their  users  at  least  three 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  first  place  and  probably  wasted 
three  times  that  much  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  excessive  re- 
pairs and  excessive  time'required  to  put  the  milk  through  them  while 
they  were  used,  or  a  total  of  at  least  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
more  likely  twenty-five  millions. 

What  has  happened  in  America  in  this  way  has  in  the  same  time 
been  doubled  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that  the  total  ag- 
gregates twice  as  much,  or  perhaps  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  And 
worse  still,  this  accounts  only  for  those  users  who  have  recognized 
the  facts  and  remedied  them.  There  are  thousands  more  users  of  in- 
ferior separators  who  have  yet  to  do  so,  and  unfortunately  some  yet 
embarking  anew  on  this  expensive  separator  experience  of  their  own. 

These  figures  are  monumental,  but  they  deal  with  a  problem  of 
enormous  importance  to  everyone  who  has  cream  to  separate  from 
milk,  which  the  average  man  can  better  appreciate  put  in  this  collec- 
tive way  than  he  can  when  applied  to  himself  alone,  though  it  means 
exactly  the  same  thing  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  facts  are  all  capable  of  proof  to  the  man  who  cares  to  have 
them  proved  and  who  doesn't  want  to  contribute  at  his  own  expense 
to  this  enormous  and  ever-increasing  "junk  pile"  mountain  of  cream 
separator  experience,  or,  better  still,  to  the  man  who  has  been  doing 
so  and  thinks  it  about  time  to  stop. 

To  such  owners  we  would  say  that  the  De  Laval  Company  will  this 
year  continue  its  "trade  allowances"  for  these  old  machines,  because 
of  the  opportunity  such  exchanges  afford  in  an  educational  way  for  the 
most  practical  illustration  possible  of  the  difference  between  good  and 
poor  separators,  and  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  others  like 
them  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Any  desired  ' '  trade  allowance ' '  information  may  always  be  had  of 
the  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  or  of  the  Company  directly. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 
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United  States 
Cream  Separators 

Save  $12  to  $20  per  Cow 
EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

Over  all  Gravity  Setting:  S>-stems 
And  $5.00  to  $7.50  per  Cow 
Over  all  other  Separators 
Holds  World's  skimming  Record 
Won  Grand  Prize,  Seattle,  1909 

Write  for  Catalog 69 — It  clearly  explains  everything 

•  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


'S  HE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER 
AND  INDIGESTION 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 
tiO  years  sale.  Seod  for 
booklet. 


Makes  the  horse  soond.  st&y  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  SI. 00  can  cares.    The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues,  Curbs, 
Pilled  Tendons,  Soreness  from  any 
Bruise  or  Strain,  Cures  Spavin  Lame- 
ness, Allays  Pain,  Does  not  Blister, 
remove  the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  S2.00 
a  bottle,   delivered.    Book  1    D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,    (mankind  81.00 
bottle.i  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or 
Rheumatic    Deposits,    Varieose  Veins, 
Hydrocele.  Allays  pain.   Book  free. 

roUNG,  p.  D.  F„  284  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

>;onn  save  their  cost.  Makeeverj  wagon  a  spring./ 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  egge,  etc.,  i 
hring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 
Harvey  Spring  Co.,  729  17th  St.,  KacincWlfl.jJ 


ocele, 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  S8.  75 

\  for  4  BuggT  Wheelfl,  Steel  Tires.  Wild  Rubber  Tirei,  |15.20.   I  mfg. 
?  wheek      10  i  in.  tread,  Buggj  Topa  »5.50,  Shafts  12-00.  Tt^  Bug- 
ne«  133;  H&niess  95.  Le»rti  how  to  buj  direct.  C&taJo^ue  Free.  Repair 
"Wheels,  15.50.    Wa^oa  Umbrella  Fa«B.  F.  F.  BOOB,  Ciocinna.ti,  0. 

PATENTS  woira  FORTUNES 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B.9.&A.B.Lacey.I>ept.49,Wa8hmgton,D.C.Est.l860 


LEARN  TO  WRITE- 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 


we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL.  Dept.  25,  Chicago,  111. 

SOITHEBS  MASITOBA  PARS  SALE,  three  quarters  level,  im- 
proved, every  foot  tillable,  400  acres  tame  hay  and  crop, 
$30-00  an  acre  with  crop.  Three  quarters  level  prairie  at  815.00. 
Close  in.     Easy  t«rm3.     R.  E.  WAKNER,  Kulm,  North  Dakot.a. 

/<  IS  io  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  to  Bar  Out  the  Dirt 

ONE  prime  requisite  in  making  good 
butter  on  the  farm  is  a  clean 
sanitary-  millc  for  the  starting- 
point.  If  miik  has  once  become  tainted 
or  bad  flavored,  the  effects  of  it  cannot 
be  overcome,  however  careful  one  may 
be  in  after  treatment  of  the  butter. 

In  order  to  produce  a  clean  milk  it  is 
necessary  to  have  as  clean  producing 
conditions  as  possible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  cow  must 
be  given  a  bath  before  each  milking,  but 
that  reasonable  cleanliness  must  be  main- 
tained. The  cow  naturally  is  a  clean 
animal  and  will  keep  herself  quite  clean. 
But  one  should  see  that  the  milk-pails 
and  other  tinware  are  cleaned  daily,  that 
the  milker  is  not  dirty  with  his  milking 
and  that  the  stable  is  as  free  from  dirt, 
dust  and  cobwebs  as  possible. 

The  most  thorough  way  to  clean  tin- 
ware is  to  first  wash  in  a  liberal  amount 
of  lukewarm  water  containing  some  good 
washing  soda,  using  clean,  firm  rags, 
then  scald  all  the  parts  in  boiling  water 
and  leave  them  e.xposed  in  the  sun  un- 
til ready  for  use.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  wash  out  all  crevices  in  the  tinware, 
where  the  bails  are  fastened  to  the  pails 
and  wherever  milk  or  dirt  can  find  a 
lodging-place. 

The  milker  should  keep  himself  clean, 
and  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  regular 
milking  suit  which  may  be  hung  in  the 
barn  from  one  milking  to  another.  An 
over  jacket  and  a  pair  of  overalls  answer 
the  purpose  fairly  well. 

The  stable  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 
is  practicable.  A  coat  of  whitewash  on 
the  ceiling  and  walls  helps  wonderfully. 
Whitewash  lightens  a  stable,  makes  it 
sweeter,  purer  and  is  a  good  disinfectant. 
It  can  be  put  on  some  rainy  day  and  it 
costs  practically  nothing.  Overhanging 
cobwebs  are  not  only  unsightly,  but  ac- 
tual holders  of  contamination.  It  is  hard 
to  keep  the  stable  entirely  free  from 
webs,  but  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  will 
largely  solve  the  difficulty. 

All  odors  should  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible,  because  milk  very  readily  ab- 
sorbs these  and  imparts  them  to  the  but- 
ter. Good  ventilation  is  essential  and 
the  manure-pile  ought  to  be  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  milking  quarters.  It  is 
better  to  haul  it  direct  from  the  stable  to 
the  field  where  it  is  to  be  spread,  espe- 
cially during  the  summer  months  when 
fermentation  is  more  active.  The  floor 
should  be  of  concrete  or  very  good  under 
drainage  established.  Oftentimes  when 
the  floor  is  not  very  tight,  the  liquid  ma- 
nure will  seep  down  through  the  cracks 
and  collect  under  the  floor. 


Try  M ^  i-iiier  and  Feed 
Carriers  and 
Coi#  Stalls  at  My  Risk 


M>'  barn  equipment  If  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  of  perfect  satisfaction,  wheth 
you   purchase  one  stall  or  a  hundred.    You  can't  make  a  mistate  in  ordering 

JAMES  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS, 
STANCHIONS  AND  COW  STALLS 

They  are  endorsed  by  the  best  dairymen,  approved  by  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry.     Guaranteed  to  meet 
your  approval.    Latest  improvements  place  them  more  than  ever 
beyond  comparison  with  aoy  other  equipment.  If  you  are  think- 
ing of  improvements  in  your  barn,  you  will  save  money  by 
getting  prices  and  descriptive  matter  of  James  Sanitary  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Feed  Carriers  and  Litter  Carriers. 

W.  0.  James,  Mgr.,  KENT  MANUFACTURINB  CO. 

IS  ISO  Cane  SI.,  Fl.  Atkinson.  Wis. 


FRANK  MILLER'S 


SOAP 
HARNESS  OIL 
HARNESS  DRESSING 


Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some- 
thing on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Miller's. 
"BLACK  BEAUTY" 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully  inter- 
esting book,  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' '  of  the  horse. 
Probably  no  book  has  ever  received  such  universal 
and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the  secular  and 
reiiRious  press. 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en- 
close 6  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expenses, 
and  we'll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  "BLACK 
BEAUTY."  200 pages,  colored  covers.  Don't  delay. 
Supplv  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1836 
349-351  West  26th  St.,    New  York  City 


FRANK  MILLEB'S 
HARNESS  CKESSIKa 


When  the  cow  comes  from  the  pasture 
she  is  general!}'  reasonably  clean ;  but  in 
the  stable,  being  held  in  the  stanchion, 
she  cannot  keep  herself  as  clean  as  she 
does  when  at  liberty,  and  the  milker 
should  try  to  get  her  as  free  from  dirt 
as  she  would  naturally  keep  herself.  In 
some  dairies  the  practice  is  made  of 
washing  the  udders  and  flanks  before 
each  milking  and  stretching  a  chain  un- 
der the  cows  to  prevent  their  lying  down ; 
but  this  precaution,  though  desirable,  is 
hardly  practical  on  the  farm  where  no 
extra  fancy  price  is  received  for  the 
product.  If  the  milker  brushes  oft  the 
udder  and  hind  quarters  very  carefully 
and  milks  with  clean,  dry  hands  into  a 
clean  pail,  there  is  little  harmful  con- 
tamination. The  milking  should  be  done 
quickly,  but  thoroughly,  and  the  pail  held 
between  the  knees  rather  than  set  on  the 
floor,  where  the  cow  is  more  liable  to 
get  her  foot  in  the  pail  or  kick  dirt 
into  it. 

Ordinary  tin  milk-pails  are  most  gen- 
erally used  in  the  stable.  What  are 
known  as  the  Gurler  sanitary  milk-pails 
are  preferable  and  as  cheap  in  the  end, 
as  they  are  built  stronger  and  will  last 
longer  than  the  ordinary  milk-pail.  The 
pail  has  about  the  capacitj-  of  others,  but 
the  top  is  partly  covered,  leaving  a  small 


The  Gurler  Pail 


circular  opening  where  the  milk  enters. 
The  cover  device  holds  a  strainer  con- 
sisting of  absorbent  cotton  between 
sheets  of  gauze.  This  keeps  all  loose 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  and  is  very  little 
more  trouble  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  milk  should  be  strained  soon  after 
being  drawn  and  not  allowed  to  set  un- 
strained until  time  for  separating.  A 
desirable  way  of  straining  is  to  use  a  forty- 
quart  can  for  storage-room  and  procure 
a  regular  strainer  for  this  can,  into  which 
the  milk  from  each  cow  is  poured.  It 
needs  no  further  straining  before  being 
separated. 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in 
handling  the  milk  if  there  is  any  con- 
tagious disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  on 
the  farm.  The  person  who  milks  or 
takes  care  of  the  apparatus  should  not 
take  care  of  the  sick.  If  absoluteh 
necessary  to  combine  nursing  and  dairy 
duties,  separate  clothes  should  be  had 
for  each  work  and  the  hands  washed  in 
a  solution  of  creolin  or  other  disinfect- 
ant. The  pails  and  tinware  should  be 
sterilized  verj"  thoroughlj-  and  no  chances 
taken.  Lvnford  J.  H.wnes. 

Another  Sanitary  Pail 

'ITH  all  the  improvement  of  dairy 
conditions  late  years  I  have  seen 
comparatively  few  dairymen  using  a 
strainer  top  to  protect  the  pail  during 
milking.  From  my  experience  I  not  only 
advise  it,  but  would,  if  I  could,  make  it 
an  obligation  to  use  them  throughout 
the  land,  except,  of  course,  where  milk- 
ing-machines were  used.  Though  one 
may  have  given  the  best  of  attention  to 


Pail  Devised  by  Mr.  Ferguson 

cleanliness  before  milking,  a  strainer  that 
fits  and  covers  the  pail  will  collect  a 
quantity  of  hair  and  dust,  with  other 
matter  that  one  can  hardly  tell  the 
origin  of,  that  will  surprise  the  best  of  us. 
All  the  filth  thus  kept  out  would  scarcely 
be  observed  if  milking  into  an  open  pail. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  a 
protecting  cover  which  I  have  for  my 
own  use.  The  rim  surrounding  the  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  top  decreases  the 
area  of  the  opening  of  the  pail  and 
keeps  out  some  dirt  without  discommod- 
ing milking.  All  the  milk  passes  through 
the  strainer  (S)  which  is  made  of  fine 
brass  wire.  This  top  can  be  made  by 
any  ordinary  tinsmith  to  fit  into  the  size 
of  pail  used,  and  it  is  easily  cleaned. 
TJie  jnilk  gets  a  second  straining  at  the 
^iicpse.  E.  L.  Eergu.son. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  25,  1910 

ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ST.  JOHNS  RIVER 

about  midway  betvy^eeu  Jacksonville  and  the  St. 
Cloud  Old  Soldier  Colony,  in  one  of  the  health  re- 
sorts of  Florida  where  1500  northern  tourists  spend 
every  winter,  in  a  nice  little  town  we  have 
acre  lot,  all  fenced  in  with  best  chicken  wire  fence. 
Two  story  six  room  well  built  house  with  wide 
two  story  porch.  Three  acres  set  out  in  grapes. 
Owner  made  40  barrels  of  wine  two  years  ago. 
Wine  cellar  14x14,  two  barns,  chicken  houses  4x6 
for  brooding;  4  cross  fences;  36  pecan  trees,  7  pear, 
6  plum,  would  make  an  ideal  fig  or  grape  fruit 
farm.  It  is  Yi  mile  from  the  steam  boat  landing, 
and  3  miles  from  railroad  depot.  Well  settled  com- 
munity. $1900.00,  or  will  exchange  for  income 
property  north  of  the  same  value. 

.A.lso.  right  in  town,  two  story  eight  room  house 
with  wide  veranda  two-thirds  around  house.  Bam 
16x18  with  shed.  Wine  house.  Six  acre  lot,  all 
fenced  in  with  ten  strand  wire  fence.  In  the  front 
yard,  one  beautiful  magnolia  tree,  one  holly,  one 
palmetto  and  one  crape  myrtle.  Best  well  of  water 
in  the  town.  Pears,  grapes,  plums,  etc.  Here  is 
where  roses  bloom  the  year  around,  and  every 
kind  of  vegetable  grown  with  but  little  labor. 
Year  around  climate,  with  river  and  ocean  breezes. 
Fine  fishing  and  hunting.  Price  $2000.00.  Part 
cash,  balance  on  time,  or  will  take  good  northern 
property  same  value.  Perfect  title.  Send  for 
photos  of  these  places 

W.  M.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

210-212  Gould  Bldg,  AUanta,  Ga. 


A  Hzindsome  Flag 
For  the  Fourth 
of  July 


CELEBRATE  the  glorious  Fourth  with  a 
big,  handsome,  new  flag.  Farm  and 
Fireside  has  obtained  a  small  supply  of  large 
American  flags  made  of  the  best  cloth,  and  you 
can  have  one,  without  cost,  if  you  act  at  once. 

Thi3  beautiful  flag  is  4  feet  long  and  2H  feet 
wide.  It  19  guaranteed  fast  colors.  The  red  and 
white  stripes  are  2H  inches  wide  and"each  star  is 
two  inches  wide.  It  has  a  white  tape  edge  with 
brass  eyelets  set  into  the  comers,  for  fastening  to 
a  rope  on  a  flag  pole. 

How  to  Get  the  Flag 

We  will  send  you  this  American  Flag  without 
cost  to  you  if  you  will  send  us  only  three  S-month 
subscriptions  to  Faem  and  Fireside  at  25  cents 
each.  Your  own  can  be  one.  Send  us  the  three 
subscriptions  and  you  will  have  the  flag  by  return 
mall.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield.  Ohio 


Boys! 


Read  This 
Offer 


A  FINE  FIELDER'S  GLOVE, 
well  made  and  durable  and  of 
latest  design.  This  glove  is  sub- 
stantially fashioned  and  is  all  ready 
for  use.  Requires  no  breaking  in 
and  is  well  padded. 

A  STRONG  MASK,  made  of 
heavy,  bright  steel  wire,  well 
padded  and  finished  in  the  ap- 
proved manner.  An  excellent  pro- 
tection to  the  face. 

A  CATCHER'S  MITT  of  the 
latest  model,  well  padded  and  ser- 
viceable. It  is  the  same  in  design 
as  those  used  in  the  big  leagues  and 
will  wear  well. 

THE  OFFICIAL  BASE-BALL 
GUIDE.  This  guide  is  brimful 
of  base-ball  information.  All  the 
rules,  records  and  pictures  of  the 
best  known  players.  Everything  that 
you  want  to  know  about  base-ball. 

A  Gift  To  You 

For  full  particulars,  explaining  how 
you  can  secure  any  or  all  of  these  fine 
Base-ball  supplies,  write   at  once  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield^  Otiio 
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Safety  After  Calving 

SEVERAL  dair3'men  have  written  for  in- 
formation on  the  management  of 
their  cows  at  the  time  of  freshening. 
Methods  for  preparing  the  cow  for 
freshening  were  discussed  in  the  April 
2Sth  issue  of  this  paper,  under  the  title : 
"Safe  Calving." 

The  cow  that  has  been  given  the  pre- 
paratory feeding  there  described  does 
perhaps  need  closer  attention  at  calving- 
time,  for  she  will  be  in  better  flesh,  and 
the  fleshy  cow  is,  of  course,  more  liable 
to  milk  fever  than  her  thinner  sister.  If 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  however, 
no  great  danger  from  milk  fever  is  to  be 
apprehended. 

During  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  out 
of  the  tv^renty-five  cows  on  test,  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  had  milk  fever  slight- 
ly. During  the  first  two  nights  an  at- 
tendant was  always  on  hand,  and  every 
hour  or  so  a  wisp  of  hay  was  offered 
each  cow ;  if  she  declined  this  or  her 
eye  began  to  look  dull,  there  were  symp- 
toms enough  to  indicate  that  perhaps 
milk  fever  might  be  coming  on,  and  the 
usual  treatment,  injection  of  air  into  the 
udder,  was  applied.  Within  thirty  min- 
utes the  cow  would  be  in  her  natural 
condition  and  as  a  rule  no  further  trou- 
ble would  occur.  In  case  she  had  a  re- 
lapse, the  treatment  was  again  applied. 
There  is  no  risk  in  the  treatment  if  the 
air  tube  is  kept  well  disinfected. 

A  good  ration  to  start  with  is  about 
four  or  five  pounds  of  the  same  mixture 
as  was  fed  the  cow  prior  to  freshening. 
Two  or  three  days  after  freshening,  the 
cow  should  be  put  on  a  small  grain  ra- 
tion in  conjunction  with  her  corn-silage 
and  alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Now,  the 
purpose  is  to  gradually  transfer  the  fat 
from  her  body  to  the  pail.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  a  small  nitrog- 
enous ration.  If  a  heavy  ration  rich  in 
carbohydrates  is  given,  the  cow  will  be 
further  encouraged  to  lay '  fat  on  her 
.body  and  will  not  respond  at  the  pail. 

Weigh  the  milk  produced  on  a  four- 
pound  ration  and  the  following  day  in- 
crease your  ration  one  half  pound.  The 
following  day  again  weigh  the  milk.  If 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  increase  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  a  profit  thereon, 
give  her  an  additional  half-pound  and 
thus  continue  raising  the  ration  half  a 
pound  every  other  day,  and  on  the  days 
when  the  ration  is  not  raised  note  the 
amount  of  milk  given.  If  she  is  a  good 
cow  and  yet  does  not  continue  to  respond 
to  increase  in  ration  up  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  pounds  of  grain,  then  perhaps 
something  is  wrong  with  the  kind  of 
ration. 

Whenever  a  cow  gives  indication  of 
becoming  too  fat,  then  a  portion  of  the 
fattening  foods  should  be  withdrawn  and 
its  place  filled  with  foods  rich  in  protein, 
the  milk  stimulating  part  of  the  feed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  cow  begins  to 
become  poor,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
feed  too  heavily  of  protein,  allowing 
more  of  the  fattening  foods. 

After  the  cow  is  on  full  feed,  care 
must  be  exercised  at  all  times  not  to 
overdo  her  or  sicken  her  hy  feeding  too 
heavily.  So  long  as  she  cleans  up  her 
feed  with  avidity,  the  digestive  appara- 
tus remains  in  good  order  and  she  is 
apparently  lively  and  thrifty,  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  feeding  her  too  heavily, 
especially  if  cut  -  hay  be  combined  with 
the  feed  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  at 
each  feeding. 

If  the  feed  is  thus  carefully  raised, 
the  cow  will  be  stimulated  to  produce 
the  very  greatest  amount  of  milk  that 
lies  within  her  possibility;  while  if  the 
feed  were  raised  by  large  amounts  at  a 
time,  there  would  be  no  greater  increase 
from  the  large  amount  of  feed  than 
from  the  small  amount. 

In  fact,  many  dairymen  really  injure 
their  animals  by  stuffing  them.  Feeders 
of  beef  cattle  realize  that  when  strong, 
thrifty  steers  are  placed  in  the  feed-lot, 
they  must  be  placed  on  feed  gradually 
and  take  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  get 
to  the  point  where  they  are  consuming 
all  the  feed  they  possibly  can.  These 
same  feeders  when  placing  a  small  dairy 
cow,  delicate  from  parturition,  on  feed, 
forget  this  important  fact  and  expect  her 
to  handle  amounts  of  feed  that  even  a 
large,  strong  steer  could  not  handle. 

As  for  the  other  general  care— milk- 
ing, etc. — it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
cow  should  have  warm,  dry  quarters,  a 
well-bedded  stall,  be  kept  out  of  the  cold 
in  the  winter-time,  given  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  and  warm  water  to 
drink.  In  the  summer-time  she  should 
be  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  hot  winds  and  flies,  and  given  every 
opportunity  possible  to  do  her  best  work. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 


An  lowan's  Cattle  Wisdom 

JAMES  HoBBS,  of  Woodbury  County, 
Iowa,  is  a  sturdy  son  of  Albion,  with 
the  characteristic  hard-headedness  of  the 
Englishmen.  He  came  to  western  Iowa 
in  an  early  day  and  braved  the  priva- 
tions of  pioneering.  He  has  grown  rich 
with  the  development  of  the  country, 
owns  a  section  of  highly-tilled  land,  a 
comfortable  modern  home  and  enjoys  a 
fine  family  of  children.  He  ascribes  his 
financial  success  mainl}-  to  the  profits 
made  from  feeding  cattle  for  the  market. 
He  has  had  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
the  business,  and  has  reason  to  feel  that 
he  has  learned  a  good  many  things  about 
it  worth  knowing. 

In  a  recent  conversation,  Mr.  Hobbs 
described  some  of  his  methods  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  began  feeding  for  the  market  in  a 
small  way.  At  first  I  fattened  only  the 
stock  raised  upon  my  own  farm.  Then 
I  began  to  reach  out  and  get  hold  of 
more  cattle  to  feed,  in  order  to  consume 
all  the  stuff  raised  upon  the  farm.  I 
soon  learned  that  it  is  poor  business 
policy  to  sell  feed-stuft'  off  the  place. 

"I  have  never  used  condition  powders 
or  specially-prepared  stock-foods.  Many 
successful  feeders  use  them,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  need  for  them  in  my  busi- 
ness. 

"1  use  self-feeders.  Feeding  in  the 
troughs  twice  a  day  is  monotonous  and 
tiresome.  I  believe  in  making  the  work 
the  farm  boys  are  required  to  do  as 
pleasant  and  as  light  as  possible.  In 
the  winter-time  we  never  do  any  work 
on  my  farm  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  nor  after  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  My  boys  have  never  shown  any 
disposition  to  get  tired  of  farm  life,  nor 
have  they  expressed  any  longings  for  the 
attractions  of  the  city. 

"The  most  profitable  time  to  feed  cat- 
tle is  July,  August  and  September,  when 
they  still  have  grass  to  run  on.  But  I 
never  think  only  of  the  profit  in  feeding 
cattle.  It  is  such  a  delight  to  watch  the 
steers  eat  and  grow,  the  very  joy  of  it  is 
worth  lots  of  money.  On  summer  days 
I  often  take  my  farm  papers,  a  whole 
roll  of  them,  and  go  to  the  feed-yards, 
find  a  nice  shady  place  and  spend  hours 
reading  and  enjoying  myself  among  the 
cattle. 

"I  never  feed  fancy  steers  for  the  top 
of  the  market.  I  stick  to  the  average 
kind.  To  produce  fancy  beef  requires  too 
much  outlay  in  the  first  cost  and  too  high 
a  degree  of  rather  technical  knowledge 
for  the  ordinary  farmer  to  undertake  it. 

"It  is  entirely  a  wrong  policy  to  sell 
the  feed-stuff  from  the  farm.  Every 
farmer  should  sell  his  grain  and  hay 
through  some  sort  of  profitable  stock. 
It  saves  the  cost  and  labor  of  taking  it 
to  the  railroad,  which  is  no  small  item. 
It  is  no  great  task  to  take  several  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn  to  market  after  it 
has  been  fed  to  steers,  and  the  fertiliz- 
ing by-product  of  feeding  is  one  of  the 
greatest  gains  derived. 

"I  used  an  eighty-acre  lot  for  feeding 
for  five  consecutive  years.  Last  season 
I  cultivated  it  to  com,  and  made  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  average  yield  for  Iowa  was  but  thir- 
ty bushels  to  the  acre.  Land  that  will 
produce  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  is 
worth  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Land 
that  will  only  produce  thirty  bushels  is 
not  worth  over  fifty  dollars  an  acre." 

M.  G.  Rambo. 

Boiled-Down  Pointers 

A  little  bit  of  meal  in  the  manger  at 
milking-time  is  a  time-saver.  The  cows 
come  more  quietly  if  they  expect  that 
rneal  than  they  would  if  a  dog  were 
tight  to  their  heels,  they  give  more  milk 
and  better  milk  and  they  will  keep  in 
better  flesh. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  essential 
pure,  cool  water  is  to  profitable  swine- 
raising,  feed  a  hog  on  a  moderate 
amount  of  swill  and  milk  just  ten  hours; 
then  offer  it  some  fresh,  cool  water  by 
the  side  of  any  other  kind  of  rations 
you  can  rake  up  and  see  how  quickly 
and  greedily  he  will  choose  the  simple 
water. 

Every  day  as  long  as  they  will  come 
for  it  plan  to  feed  the  lambs  some 
grain.  A  good  way  to  be  sure  they  will 
get  it,  and  not  the  old  sheep,  is  to  have 
a  little  inclosure  just  off  the  sheep  pas- 
ture, with  a  small  opening  between,  so 
that  the  little  fellows  can  crawl  through 
and  get  their  rations  without  being  dis-_ 
turbed.  But  close  that  opening  when  you' 
are  not -nearby  to  attend  to  things,  lest 
some  sheep  try  to  wedge  herself  thi-ough 
and  get  caught. 


Not  the  Cow's  Fault 

A  READER  in  Charleston,  Missouri,  writes : 
"I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  young,  with- 
in four  months  of  third  calf.  Up  until 
now  her  milk  was  sweet  and  good.  Now 
the  milk,  often  turning,  has  a  cheesy 
taste  and  butter  cannot  be  used.  Cow 
seems  heartj'.  Food  is  alfalfa  and  corn 
and  bran  in  moderate  amounts." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  can  be 
wrong  with  your  cow's  milk  and  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is 
in  any  way  the  fault  of  the  cow  or  her 
feed.  There  is  nothing  in  alfalfa,  corn 
or  bran  that  would  cause  the  milk  and 
butter  to  be  of  the  character  which  you 
state. 

The  amount  of  feed  the  cow  should 
be  receiving  is  one  pound  of  a  grain 
mixture  to  every  three  pounds  of  milk 
she  gives  daily  or  a  pound  daily  of  feed 
for  every  pound  of  butter  the  cow  makes 
in  a  week. 

It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
some  germ  is  causing  the  trouble  with 
the  milk  and  butter.  Oftentimes  such 
germs  become  prevalent  in  the  barn  or 
where  the  milk  and  milking  utensils  are 
kept  or  in  the  separator,  and  then  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  milk  until  these  things  have 
been  rectified. 

I  would  suggest  as  the  first  thing  that 
you  thoroughly  disinfect  your  barns,  al- 
lowing the  sunshine  to  come  into  them. 
Thoroughly  wash  the  udder  and  teats 
and  flanks  of  the  cow  before  milking, 
and  boil  thoroughly  all  milking  utensils 
and  your  separator,  leaving  them  out  in 
the  sunshine  during  the  day  so  they  will 
become  free  from  any  germs  that  may 
be  present.  Then  when  the  milk  is 
drawn,  cool  it  down  immediately  by 
surrounding  the  vessel  containing  the 
milk  with  cold  water  and  stir  the  milk 
to  take  out  all  animal  heat  and  odors. 
The  milk  should  then  be  set  away  in  a 
perfectly  clean  place  where  it  will  not 
become  contaminated  with  odors  or  in- 
fected with  germs  later. 

With  this  care,  undoubtedly  the  milk 
will  at  once  become  good  again  and  then, 
of  course,  there  will  be  no  trouble  with 
the  butter.  H.  G.  V.  P. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  a  number  of  years  and  like 
your  paper  very  much. — H.  C.  Kemever, 
Jeanette,  Pennsylvania. 


A  pan  fnll  ol  disks  the 
maker  says  "sonse  as 
one  piece." 


After  "Souscrs 

"Sousing"  or 
rinsing  complicated 
cream  separators  is 
both  unsatisfactory 
and  unlawful,  for 
laws  are  being 
passed  to  stop  it. 

Here  is  the  South 
Dakota  law : 

"Cream  shall  be 
onmerchaiitable  for  battennaking  if  it  has 
been  skimmed  by  a  filthy,  nnclean,  unsani- 
tary or  nnwashed  separator." 

Other  states  are  passing  similar  laws.  Makers 
or  agents  who  advise  "sousing"  are  willing  to 
make  a  law  breaker  of  you,  to  cause  you  the  loss 
of  your  cream,  or  make  you  liable  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, in  order  to  sell  you  a  complicated 
machine.  Wise  dairymen  let  disk-filled  and 
other  complicated  machines  alone.  They  pre- 
fer simple,  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

for  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
neither  disksnorother  con- 
traptions, yetproduce  twice 
the  skimming  force  of  com- 
mon separators.  The 
World's  Best.  World's 
big-gest  separator  works. 
Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.  Sales  ex- 
ceed most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Probably  re- 
place more  common  sepa- 
rators than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines  sells. 
Write  for  Catalogue  112 . 

The  only 
piece  Inside 
Dairy  Tabu- 
lar Bowls. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chicago,  HI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
  Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Post-Cards  Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  the 
famous  24  Kooseve It  In  Africa  post-cards  if 
you  will  send  us  10  cents  each  for  two  three- 
month  trial  subscriptions  to  Fakm  and 
FlKEBIDE.  The  two  trial  subscriptions  must 
be  new  subscriptions.  Remit  in  coin  or  stamps. 
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Springfield.  OKio 
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RRFF7F  7  Handsome  Models $97C 

Travel  the  worst  roads 
Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comtort  And  Up 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "U 

The  Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speed? 
and  sate.  Best  motor  vehicle  built 
country  roads — mud,  deep 
■  or  high  hills.   13-18  H.-P. 
engines.  Lowest  cost  or  up- 
keep, least  tire  trouble; 
Bandsomel;  finished. 
THEJEWELCARRIAGECO. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Fire  Prevention 
Lowers  Your  Insurance 

nPHE  fire  loss  in  this  country,  last  year,  was  glOOO.OO  per 
minute!  Analysis  of  this  appalling  loss  shows  that  much 
of  this  damage  was  caused  by  hot  sparks  and  cinders  which 
fell  on  adjacent  roofs  from  local  fires — or  from  locomotives. 

REX  FLINTKOTE  ROOFING 

will  protect  your  buildings  from  fire.  Its  substance,  its  chem- 
ical treatment  and  its  surface  are  such  pronounced  fire  retard- 
ants  that  Boards  of  Fire  Underwriters  endorse  it.  Use  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing  and  lower  your  Insurance!  It  \\2iS proven  its 
fire-resistin|^qualities  hundreds  of  times.  Send  for  our  large, 
new  book,  "  Roof  Fires."    Send  to-day;  it's  free. 

J.  A.  &  W. 
24  India  St» 


POUNDEO 
1837 


BIRD  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Canadian  Subscriptions 


.  .  .  50  cents 
1  Year,  75  cents 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month, 
which  is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm 
journals  are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as 
not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  J2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions; 
$1.00  per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edi- 
tion singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines 
to  the  inch.  Width  of  columns  aj^  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  5;«  discount  for  cash 
with  order.    Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to 
the  New  York  address. 


The  Railway  Situation 

WHY  did  the  railways  order  a  general  advance  in 
rates  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1910? 

The  answer  lies  right  out  in  the  sunlight.  It 
is  this.  The  prospects  seem  to  be  that  Congress  will 
pass  this  session  laws  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  greater  power  to  hold  back  rate  advances 
and  making  it  necessary  for  the  railways  to  show  that 
advances  are  reasonable  rather  than  for  the  people  to 
show  them  unreasonable,  and  the  railways  rushed  their 
advances  through  so  as  to  get  ahead  of  the  change  in 
the  law,  and  thus  checkmate  the  government. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  railway  managements 
could  have  expected  President  Taft  to  sit  still  and  allow 
the  administration  to  be  headed  off  in  this  transparent 
way,  and  yet,  when  the  attorney-general  went  into  court 
and  asked  for  injunctions  against  the  move,  there  was 
excitement  in  Wall  Street,  and  prices  of  railway  securi- 
ties fell  off. 

If  the  government  action  were  to  be  construed  as  an 
attack  on  the  right  of  the  railways  to  earn  fair  returns 
on  their  investments,  we  might  well  take  the  railway 
side  in  the  matter;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  calling  it  any  such  thing.  The  prices  of  stocks  are 
always  balanced  between  the  pressure  of  the  bulls  and 
the  bears  on  opposite  sides  of  the  market,  and  any  oc- 
currence whatever  which  can  be  used  as  a  lever  is 
always  utilized  by  selfish  interests  to  topple  the  un- 
stable thing  over  one  way  or  the  other.  When  the 
bears  heard  of  the  action  of  the  government  in  block- 
ing the  railways'  game,  they  ordered  out  the  heavy 
brigade  and  charged.  Prices  went  ofif  under  the  impact. 
That  is  about  all  there  is  of  it.  Real  values  in  railway 
securities  remain  unaffected. 

We  may  be  assured  of  the  fact  that  the  railways  are 
not  severely  affected  by  the  situation  by  comparing  the 
utterances  of  the  railway  representatives  themselves. 
James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  system  said  that 
the  excitement  in  Wall  Street  was  mostly  manufactured 
and  that  he  didn't  think  it  was  going  to  be  much  of  a 
shower.  He  added  that  the  real  problem  of  the  rail- 
ways is  to  take  care  of  the  business  which  they  will 
have  to  carry,  thus  supporting  the  statements  made  in 
these  columns  recently.  President  Ripley  of  the  Santa 
Fe  said,  after  the  compromise  with  the  administration 
was  agreed  to,  by  which  all  the  railways,  east  and  west, 
undertook  to  delay  advances  until  the  new  law  can  take 
effect,  that  the  conference  with  the  President  has  not 
cleared  matters  up  and  that  the  railways  cannot  under- 
take improvements  unless  they  are  allowed,  not  only 
to  make  the  advances  already  filed,  but  "much  larger 
increases."  Of  more  than  twenty  railway  men  and 
financiers  interviewed  in  New  York  right  after  the 
compromise  with  the  administration,  all  but  one  ex- 
pressed themselves  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  situation  had  been  handled  by  the  President. 

In  the  meantime,  the  shippers'  organizations  feel  that 
they  have  gained  a  great  victory  in  having  the  rate  ad- 
vances halted  until  Congress  can  take  action. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  fanners  are  not  identical  with  those  of  shippers. 
Most  of  the  things  we  sell  are  priced  with  reference 
to  world's  markets,  and  the  increases  in  freights  will 
come  out  of  our.  incomes  to  the  last  cent,  while  most 
of  the  things  we  buy  are  priced  at  the  factory  with 
freight  added,  and  we  have  to  stand  every  bit  of  these 
advances,  too.  The  farmer  will  be  whipsawed  whether 
rates  are  advanced  evenly  all  over  the  nation  or  not. 
Shippers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  little  concerned 
with  advances  unless  their  competitors  are  given  more 
favorable  terms.  With  farmers,  all  advances  are  im- 
portant, whether  discriminatory  or  not.  Farmers  and 
consumers  generally  cannot  afford  to  lie  supine,  think- 
ing that  the  shippers  are  making  their  fight  for  them. 
Farmers'  organizations  should  study  the  situation  and 
make  their  influence  felt  for  the  cause  of  justice,  aiding 
the  shippers  where  their  interests  are  identical  with 
ours  and  making  our  own  contest  along  our  own  lines 
when  necessary. 

All  any  of  us  should  ask  is  justice,  and  the  railway 
managements  should  be  willing  to  concede  that.  It  is 
a  time  for  vigilance,  for  intelligent  study  and  for 
vigorous  action.  Our  prosperity  for  a  generation  may 
depend  upon  the  events  of  the  next  year  or  so. 


The  price  of  pig 
Is  something  big 

Because  its  corn,  you'll  understand. 
Is  high-priced,  too; 
Because  it  grew 

Upon  the  high-priced  farming  land. 

If  you'd  know  why 

That  land  is  high. 

Consider  this :    Its  price  is  big 

Because  it  pays 

Thereon  to  raise 

The  costly  corn  and  high-priced  pig ! 
— Smith  County  News,  Tennessee. 

Government  Whitewash 

"T^HE  formula  for  government  whitewash  is  as  follows : 
Slake  one  half  bushel  of  quicklime  with  boiling 
water.  Cover  it  as  soon  as  the  water  is  applied.  When 
slaked,  strain  it  and  add  a  peck  of  salt.  Then  dis- 
solve three  pounds  of  ground  rice  in  warm  water, 
having  previously  boiled  the  rice  to  a  thin  paste.  Put 
in  half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whiting.  Dissolve  in  warm 
water  a  pound  of  clean  glue  and  put  that  in.  Mix 
the  whole  well  together,  cover  it  up  and  let  it  stand 
for  several  days.  When  wished  for  use,  reheat  and 
apply  hot.  Apply  it  to  the  inside  of  stables,  basements, 
kennels,  poultry-houses  and  to  the  outside  of  buildings 
which  you  do  not  desire  to  paint.  It  will  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather  for  several  months. 

Yes,  that's  all.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  white- 
wash known  and  is  called  government  whitewash 
because  it  has  been  used  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment about  barracks,  forts  and  the  like  where  a  good 
whitewash  is  required  and  paint  is  not  demanded. 

No !  There  isn't  a  thing  in  about  Ballinger ! 

Cut  it  out !  Put  it  in  your  recipe-book.  It  will  be 
useful  after  Ballinger  is  forgotten. 

*    *  * 

The  way  to  better  farming  is  the  way  of  better 
thinking. 

The  very  worst  form  of  pessimism  is  implicit  faith 
in  other  pessimists. 

Lots  of  boys  leave  the  farm  "  'cause  dad's  too  cross, 
and  nothin'  don't  never  please  him  that  I  do." 

The  difference  between  the  man  who  has  made  a 
success  in  life  and  the  man  who  has  made  a  failure 
is  simple — the  latter  made,  perhaps,  but  one  failure, 
while  the  other  has  made  a  dozen  or  more  failures, 
but  wouldn't  stay  failed. 

By  writing  to  the  Family  Butter  Merger  Company, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  you  can  obtain  a  wonderful 
"new  discovery"  by  the  use  of  which  you  can  take  a 
pint  of  milk  worth  four  cents  and  a  pound  of  butter 
worth  thirty  cents,  and  "merge"  them  into  two  pounds 
of  first-class  butter,  which  is  advertised  to  "look  just 
the  same"  as  creamery  butter !  Fine  scheme !  We 
cite  an  advertisement  of  this  great  "discovery"  in  the 
Kansas  City  Journal.  It  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
sort  of  advertisements  that  some  papers  will  take. 
Also  the  sort  of  bait  that  some  sorts  of  fish  will  bite  at. 

Paper  From  Corn-Stalks? 

TTHE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  studying  the  possibilities  of  making  paper 
from  corn-stalks.  It  has  had  an  experimental  plant 
in  operation  near  Portland,  Maine,  for  some  time, 
and  now  announces  through  the  press  that  corn- 
stalks offer  a  material  for  making  the  high-grade 
book  and  stationery  papers  that  rival  wood  pulp  in 
cheapness.  The  amount  of  vegetable  fiber  wasted  in 
the  corn-stalks  plowed  down  every  year  in  the  corn 
belt  is  enormous,  and  any  plan  which  would  utilize  it 
is  of  immense  interest  to  farmers  everywhere.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  will  not  prove  a  disappointment  like 
the  denatured  alcohol  fizzle.  And  if  we  do  find  a  way 
to  market  our  corn-stalks,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  shall  have  to  devise  plans  for  supplying  the  in- 
creased drain  on  the  soil  in  plant-food  and  humus. 
Everything  in  this  world  has  to  be  paid  for.  Some- 
thing for  nothing  never  comes  to  the  farmer,  how- 
ever it  may  be  with  some  others. 


What  Keeps  Down  Water  Competition? 

RAILWAY  freight  rates  between  eastern  and  western 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  being  steadily  ad- 
vanced. On  cement,  the  rates  between  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Duluth  and  Chicago  and  other  points, 
including  Cleveland,  Joliet,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis,  have 
been  increased,  according  to  press  despatches  from 
Washington,  by  from  sixteen  per  cent,  to  thirty-one 
per  cent. 

This  follows  the  completion  of  railway  control  of 
the  Chicago  wharves  and  docks,  coupled  with  similar 
domination  of  the  water  fronts  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
lake  cities. 

Waterways  are  of  no  value  as  regulators  of  rail 
rates  in  the  absence  of  free  and  publicly  controlled 
docks  and  wharves,  for  the  reason  that  every  trip  by 
water  begins  and  ends  at  the  shore.  He  who  controls 
the  shore  controls  the  water. 

It  is  announced  that  lumber  rates  from  Pacific  Coast 
points  will  go  up  next  fall.  This  means  dearer  build- 
ings. If  the  Panama  Canal  were  completed  and  made 
free  of  tolls,  no  such  rates  could  be  advanced.  In 
fact,  they  would  have  to  fall. 

We  want  a  free  Panama  Canal,-  improved  water- 
ways and,  above  all,  free  publicly  owned  wharves  and 
docks.  Unless  we  have  these,  our  freight  situation 
will  grow  steadily  worse. 

*    *  * 

One  thing  to  make  the  farm-wife  happy — she  doesn't 
have  to  use  cold-storage  eggs. 

"Back  to  the  land"  is  a  good  slogan,  but  it  has  lit- 
tle application  to  those  who  have  never  been  on  the 
land. 

The  good  farm-land  in  the  United  States  may  be 
about  all  taken  up,  but  the  best  methods  of  farming 
it  are  just  beginning  to  be  discovered. 

The  rat  question  is  one  of  the  most  serious  the 
farmers  have  to  deal  with.  And  yet  it  is  one  that  we 
are  apt  to  slip  over,  because  we  think  rats  are  a 
necessary  pest.  It  is  a  mistake.  Every  farmer  can 
clear  out  the  rats  on  his  place  if  he  really  sets  out 
about  it.  Traps,  cats,  ferrets  will  do  it — with  a  good^ 
live  man  behind  them  to  direct  their  operations. 

OUT  OF  THE  LETTER-BOX 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside: — 

Your  editorial  of  April  25th,  "The  Rural  Schools  on 
Trial,"  was  on  just  the  subject  I  had  been  wanting 
some  one  to  talk  about.  The  schools  of  to-day  are 
not  in  reality  schools  for  education.  The  schools  here 
in  Indiana  seem  to  scorn  the  spelling-book.  The  new 
pupils  are  not  taught  to  spell  a  word  and  pronounce 
that  word,  but,  instead,  are  taught  to  read  (as  we 
sometimes  call  it)  by  heart.  They  learn  nothing  of 
vowels,  consonants,  articulation  or  the  art  of  spelling 
or  pronunciation. 

Then  there  is  arithmetic.  They  will  never  get  an 
arithmetic  that  will  make  two  times  two  more  than 
four.  So  what  is  the  use  of  making  different  rules 
that  make  simple  problems  like  that  into  perplexing 
ones?  For  example,  I  have  a  girl  going  to  country 
school  here  in  what  is  now  called  the  "sixth  year."  I 
asked  her  one  day  as  a  test,  "If  I  buy  fish  for  eight 
and  one  third  cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of 
fish  will  I  get  for  fifty  cents?"  Well,  the  girl  could 
not  solve  that  problem  because  it  was  not  in  the 
book. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  education  we  want  our  boys  and 
girls  to  have?  Give  us  more  articles  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  common  schools  until  we  can  get  the  proper 
authorities  to  act  and  get  back  to  a  kind  of  schooling 
that  is  practical. 

Indiana.  Ulysses  Hoggatt. 

That's  right !  We  believe  the  rural  schools  ought 
to  teach  something  more  than  the  three  R's — but  be- 
fore they  attempt  anything  else  they  ought  to  teach 
the  three  R's  in  the  right  way.  Do  any  of  our  readers 
live  in  communities  that  have  solved  this  difficulty? 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  reform  was  brought 
.^bout.    What  did  you  do  about  it?  Editor. 


INSURGENCY  has  just  naturally  been  licked  out  of  its 
boots  in  Congress  this  session.    If  you  don't  believe 
it,  ask  anybody  who  knows  that  insurgency  is  a 
bad  business  that  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

The  insurgents  used  to  call  themselves  progressives, 
but  latterly  they  have  rather  leaned  to  the  title  of 
"insurgents."  One  of  them  told  me  the  other  day 
why  he  felt  that  way  about  it. 

"Don't  call  us  'progressives,'  "  he  said.  "I  prefer  to 
be  designated  as  an  insurgent.  I've  been  looking  into 
the  articles  of  war,  and  find  that  an  insurgent,  if  he 
continues  such  for  a  long  enough  time,  ultimately  se- 
cures belligerent  rights.  Now,  an  insurgent  is  liable 
to  be  seized  and  hanged  for  treason ;  but  if  he  sticks 
to  his  insurgency  long  enough,  and  manages  to  avoid 
capture  and  hanging,  he  presently  establishes  the 
status  of  a  belligerent.  That  seems  to  mean  that  he 
has  a  right  to  fight,  and,  having  the  right,  he  can  be 
licked  if  the  other  side  is  strong  enough  to  lick  him ; 
but  he  can't  be  hanged  without  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
prieties. 

"As  things  stand  now,  we  are  insurgents,  but  I  don't 
understand  that  we  have  secured  belligerent  rights.  We 
are  being  read  out  of  the  party  from  time  to  time, 
which  is  the  political  method  of  hanging  us.  It  hap- 
pens that  we  haven't  accepted  the  verdict  and  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  people.  The  reports  we  get  from  home 
convince  us  pretty  thoroughly  that  the  sentence  will 
not  be  executed." 

I  think  it  was  Bill  Nye  who  told  a  story  which 
illustrates  how  the  insurgents  have  been  trounced  this 
session.  If  it  wasn't  Bill,  then  apologies  are  duly 
tendered  to  both  Bill  and  the  man  who  really  did  in- 
vent the  story. 

Something  Like  the  Regular  Victory 

"Yes,  siree,"  declared  the  battered-up  man  who  was 
sitting  on  the  dry-goods  box  at  the  corner  of  the  pub- 
lic square  in  Squeedunk,  "it  was  a  great  fight  we  had. 
He  come  at  me  hammer  an'  tongs,  an'  I  see  right 
away  that  I'd  have  to  beat  'im  by  strategy.  An'  I 
done  it,  too.  When  he  made  his  first  lunge  at  me,  I 
stuck  out  my  face  at  him  an'  he  almost  broke  his  fist 
on  my  nose.  Say,  he  must  have  a  mighty  sore  hand 
for  that  p-'formance.  That  was  the  first  blood  I  drew ; 
it  come  out  o'  my  nose. 

1  "Then  we  grabbed  hold  of  each  other,  an'  I  see  to 
oncet  that  he  h&dn't  got  enough.  So  I  got  down  on 
my  back  on  the  ground  an'  pulled  him  over  on  top 
o'  me.  I  worked  my  stomach  around  under  his  knee 
and  made  'im  put  his  arms  around  my  neck.  Then  I 
firmly  inserted  my  right  ear  into  his  mouth  an'  forced 
him  to  chew  the  lower  half  of  it  off.  Can't  show  you 
how  well  it  worked,  'cause  the  doctor  has  tied  it  up  in 
this  here  bandage ;  but  I  tell  you  it  was  the  greatest 
piece  of  strategy  you  ever  see.  While  he  was  chewin' 
away  at  that  ear,  I  distracted  his  notice  yellin'  for 
help;  an'  he  fell  right  into  the  trap.  He  hauled  off 
an'  hit  me  in  the  mouth,  knockin'  out  them  two  teeth 
that  you  don't  see  where  they  us'  to  be.  Well,  sir, 
he  hit  me  so  hard  that  his  arm  was  a'most  paralyzed 
an'  his  fist  must  a-been  skinned  all  up  on  them  teeth. 
To  make  it  more  humiliatin'  for  him,  I  swallered  the 
teeth. 

"Seein'  that  I  had  'im  gdin'  fast,  I  made  a  desprit 
lunge  at  'im  with  my  head,  catchin'  his  left  fist  with 
my  right  eye.  Say,  it  must  have  broke  ev'ry  bone  in 
his  paw,  fer  my  eye  swelled  shut  right  away,  an'  when 
he  tried  to  do  it  again — didn't  have  no  more  sense 
than  to  want  to  do  it  over  an'  hurt  his  fist  some  more 
— the  eye  was  closed  an'  he  couldn't  see  where  to  hit 
it !  That  was  ruther  the  finest  piece  of  tactics  I 
worked  off  on  'im.  Wisht  I  c'd  show  ye  the  eye,  but 
it's  had  this  here  rag  around  it  ever  since ;  you'd  see 
how  fine  I  played  it  on  him  if  you  c'd  notice  that  optic." 

Well,  translated  into  terms  or  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, that  would  be  a  very  good  account  of  how  the 
regulars  have  thrashed  the  insurgents  this  session.  It 
has  been  a  scandalous  slaughter.  Nothing  like  it  has 
been  seen  since  the  Russians  licked  the  Japs  in  the 
press  reports  of  the  war  in  Manchuria. 

At  times  it  has  been  positively  cruel,  the  way  these 
regulars  of  the  Aldrich-Hale-Cannon  persuasion  have 
pommeled  the  insurgents.  By  the  way,  the  safe-and- 
sane  newspapers  have  been  referring  to  them  of  late 
as  "rebels",  which  is  understood  to  be  even  more  op- 
probrious than  "insurgents."  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  speak- 
ing at  a  New  York  banquet,  actually  declared  that 
every  one  of  'em  ought  to  be  hanged,  which  would  seem 


By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

to  indicate  clearly  that  Uncle  Joe  hasn't  decided  yet  to 
confer  belligerent  rights  on  them.  He  is  out  to  pul- 
verize the  rebels,  and  he  will  succeed,  from  all  present 
indications — including  the  accepted  forecasts  of  Demo- 
cratic victory  next  fall.  Uncle  Joe  and  his  friends  ex- 
pect that  the  House  will  be  Democratic  next  Congress, 
and  they  are  already  pointing  to  that  result  as  a  vic- 
tory for  regularity  with  as  much  pride  as  our  bellig- 
erent friend  with  the  bandaged  head  did  to  his  muti- 
lated left  ear. 

Honors  are  about  even,  thus  far,  between  Uncle  Joe 
and  Attorney-General  Wickersham  in  the  matter  of 
paralyzing  the  rebels.  Mr.  Wickersham  has  an  ami- 
able way  of  making  a  speech  every  now  and  then  and 
"reading  out  of  the  party"  everybody  who  has  assumed 
to  doubt  that  Mr.  Wickersham's  hand-me-down  rail- 
road regulation  bill  was  the  real,  progressive,  Roose- 
velt-policy scheme  for  getting  the  head  of  the  railroad 
octopus  into  chancery  where  it  could  be  hammered  at 
leisure.  Mr.  Wickersham  has  known  all  along  just  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  railroads.  He  has  been  per- 
fectly vicious  about  it.  He  learned  the  art  during  his 
long  service  as  attorney  for  the  Wall  Street  men  who 
run  the  railroads.  It  is  a  perfect  shame,  how  so  many 
people  refuse  to  take  seriously  Mr.  Wickersham's  plan 
of  regulating  the  railroads.  They  don't  understand 
that  Mr.  Wickersham  believes  in  the  ancient  strategy 
of  "jine  'em  to  bust  'em."  He  "jined"  the  Wall  Street 
forces  many  years  ago,  in  order  to  be  in  shape  to  bust 
'em  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  the  inside  information 
and  should  be  ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  attorney- 
general.  Mr.  Wickersham  spent  some  thirty  years  as 
a  lawyer  for  big  business  interests,  learning  the  secrets 
of  the  wicked  trusts,  in  order  that  when  he  became 
attorney-general  he  might  be  in  shape  to  give  'etfi  the 
very  sort  of  medicine  they  needed.  The  "rebels",  say 
he  gave  it  to  'em,  too,  just  the  kind  they  wanted,  and 
that  the  dose  would  have  been  entirely  to  their  liking 
if  insurgency  hadn't  compelled  the  addition  of  some 
new  and  utterly  unexpected  ingredients  to  the  dose. 

The  Forest  Service  Insurgency 

The  way  "insurgency"  has  been  crumpled  up  and 
pitched  out  of  the  window  from  time  to  time  has  been 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  last  few  months.  Pinchot 
was  ill-natured  enough  to  allege  that  Secretary  Bal- 
linger  was  not  running  his  job  right;  ergo,  Pinchot 
gets  fired;  and — ergo  once  more — Pinchot  is  thereby 
proved  to  be  a  malicious  prevaricator,  and  Ballinger  a 
good,  though  maligned,  citizen  ! 

Glavis  presents  a  case  to  President  Taft  in  support 
of  the  accusations  of  Pinchot.  Ergo,  Glavis  is  fired; 
and — still  another  ergo — Glavis  is  shown  up  as  a  dan-- 
gerous  party ! 

Attorney  Brandeis,  representing  Glavis,  alleges  be- 
fore the  investigating  committee  that  President  Taft's 
exoneration  of  Ballinger  was  written  by  the  subordin- 
ates of  Secretary  Ballinger.  Mr.  Ballinger  and  every- 
body else  deny  knowledge  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Then  Stenographer  Kerby  comes  along  with  his  little 
shorthand  note-book  and  a  circumstantial  narrative, 
and  proves  that  Brandeis  was  right.  That  might  look 
like  a  pretty  bad  situation  ;  but  it  wasn't. 

Kerb}^  is  promptly  shot  into  outer  darkness,  de- 
tached from  his  job,  denounced  as  faithless  and  the 
supporters  of  Mr  Ballinger  write  able  editorials  show- 
ing how  reprehensible  it  is  for  a  man  in  Kerby's  posi- 
tion to  violate  the  confidence  of  his  employment ! 
Kerby  is  found  to  be  a  malevolent  cuss  who  really 
couldn't  be  admitted  to  the  best  circles,  and  everybody 
is  delicately  requested  to  take  careful  note  of  his 
shortcomings  and  forget  vi'hat  he  said  about  Ballinger 
and  the  genesis  of  the  Taft  exoneration ! 

The  stenographer's  note-book  is  getting,  by  the  way, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  grave  menaces  to  our  institu- 
tions. It  was  another  indignant  stenographer,  if 
memory  serves  aright,  that  read  out  of  his  fish- 
hook and  comet-tail  hieroglyphics  the  exact  text  of 
those  Harriman  letters  which  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic the  tale  of  how  the  railroad  magnate  raised  a 
one-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar  campaign  fund 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  1904  campaign,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  President  Roosevelt.  That  ought  to 
have  been  ample  warning  of  the  necessity  to  pass 
legislation  suppressing  all  stenographers'  note-books ; 
and  certainly  the  Kerby  incident  reinforces  the  sug- 
gestion that   legislation   against  the  conservation  of 


note-books  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  times. 

But  I  was  talking  about  the  outrageous  fashion  in 
which  the  insurgents  have  been  defeated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  regulars  during  this  session,  and  that  takes 
me  back  to  the  railroad  legislation.  The  way  the 
regulars  have  been  winning  tremendous  parliamentary 
battles  is  something  like  this : 

"I  move,"  says  Senator  Aldrich,  "that  a  hundred  be 
declared  to  be  composed  of  ten  times  five." 

"I  amend,"  interjects  Senator  Cummins,  "that  a  hun- 
dred be  declared  to  be  composed  of  ten  times  ten." 

Whereupon  they  talk  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  Senator  Aldrich  announces  that  the 
regulars  have  the  votes  necessary  to  maintain  their 
position  that  ten  times  five  equals  one  hundred. 

Accordingly  on  the  opening  of  the  sixth  day's  ses- 
sion a  lieutenant  of  Senator  Aldrich  rises  solemnly 
and  remarks : 

"The  Senate  has  now  debated  this  matter  for  five 
days.  Senators  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in  no  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world  could  such  a  subject  have 
been  discussed  with  such  learning,  luminosity  and 
elaboration.  Nowhere  in  history  is  there  record  of 
a  legislature  in  which  so  many  words  could  be  shed 
apropos  of  such  an  incident.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
supply  of  language  is  exhausted.  On  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  I  find 
that  of  the  166,783  words  therein  presented,  only 
twenty-three  have  been  omitted  from  this  discussion, 
and  those  twenty-three  relate  entirely  to  extraneous 
subjects.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  it  be 
declared  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  nine  times  ten, 
plus  nine,  plus  one,  be  one  hundred." 

Great  enthusiasm  in  the  press  gallery.  Bulletins  are 
rushed  to  all  quarters,  stating  that  the  organization 
has  won  and  the  rebels  are  once  more  overpoweringly 
defeated. 

Senator  Cummins  rises  in  his  place.  "Inasmuch," 
he  says,  "as  nine  times  ten,  plus  nine,  plus  one,  is 
mathematically  equivalent  to  ten  times  ten,  I  renew  my 
motion  that  ten  times  ten  be  declared  one  hundred." 

Instantly,  from  the  galleries  and  from  the  regular 
republican  section  of  the  floor,  there  arises  a  chorus 
of,  "Abas,  abas  ;  down  with  heterodoxy.  Licked  again!" 

The  roll  is  called ;  the  Senate  adopts  the  declaration 
that  nine  times  ten,  plus  nine,  plus  one,  equals  one 
hundred,  and  the  next  morning  it  is  notified  to  the 
anxious  world  that  the  insurgents — the  New  England 
papers  always  say  rebels — have  been  defeated  once 
more. 

Facing  the  Railroad  Bill  Forward 

That  is  the  way  the  "regulars"  have  been  winning 
their  victories  this  session.  They  started  out  in  the 
railroad  legislation  to  prove  that  five  times  ten  equals 
one  hundred,  and  they  are  ending  with  the  solemn 
declaration  that  nine  times  ten,  plus  nine,  plus  one, 
equals  one  hundred.  But  you  will  understand  that  it 
was  a  "regular,"  not  an  evil-minded  insurgent,  who 
made  the  motion  that  carried.  Wherefore  the  regulars 
have  slaughtered  the  insurgents ! 

The  truth  is  that  the  railroad  bill  which  came  into 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  had  its  shoes 
on  backward.  It  pretended  to  be  going  one  way,  but 
the  tracks  it  made  in  the  snow  showed  it  was  going 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  insurgents  took  off  the 
shoes,  put  them  on  the  other  way  and  then  made  the 
bill  go  in  the  direction  that  it  pretended  to  be  going. 

But  the  regulars,  whenever  they  saw  that  they  were 
facing  defeat,  always  managed  to  make  a  shift  in  time. 
They  substituted  the  declaration  of  "nine  times  nine, 
plus  nine,  plus  one"  for  the  declaration  of  "'ten  times 
ten,"  and  saved  their  face  by  lining  up  to  vote  for  it. 

The  railroad  bill  will  be  an  insurgent  measure  with 
a  regular  label. 

Truly,  it  has  been  a  hard  session  for  insurgents. 
They  have  been  utterly  unable  to  accept  the  invitations 
that  have  been  pressed  upon  them  to  deliver  speeches 
all  over  the  country  explaining  what  they  meant  and 
why.  they  were  insurgents. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Hale 
have  announced  that  they  will  not  be  candidates  for 
reelection.  They  are  determined  to  get  out  and  leave 
the  in.surgents  the  responsibility  of  running  the  coun- 
try, confident  that  that  is  a  sure  v/ay  to  smash  in- 
surgenc}'. 

Maybe  it  is.  But  the  insurgents  seem  willing  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility.  None  of  them  are  resigning, 
retiring  or  being  licked  by  their  folks  at  home. 
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By  Grandmother  Brittingham's  Rule 

By  Ellen  D.  Masters 


"  \  ccoRDiNG  to  Nature  and  reason,  I  knew  it  would 

/a  happen  some  time;  but,  I'll  confess,  I'm  not 
^  ready  for  it."  Mrs.  Powell  shook  out  her  larg- 
est parlor  rug  so  vigorously  that  its  rose-covered  length 
undulated  like  some  angry,  fiery  reptile. 

"Law !  Celestine,  it  didn't  happen  as  soon  as  it 
might've."  remarked  Drucilla  Crump  who  had  come 
over  to  lend  neighborly  assistance  to  Mrs.  Powell's 
particular  house-cleaning.  "Leroy's  just  the  age  of 
my  Wesley,  and  he's  been  married  nine  years — past 
last  Christmas.  Wait  till  you've  brought  up  seven 
and  lived  to  see  them  all  married  and  doing  well,  and 
two  of  them  buried.  You  don't  know  anything  about 
trouble,  Celestine  Powell." 

''I  don't?"  replied  Mrs.  Powell  sharply.  "You'd 
better  say  I  didn't.  Yes ;  I  thought  the  waves  and  the 
billows  had  all  gone  over  my  soul ;  but  they  hadn't. 
They  never  went  over  till  last  week,  when  I  went  to 
Leroy's  marriage." 

Mrs.  Crump  was  applying  the  whisk-broom  to  the 
damask  curtains  that  hung  across  the  garden  paling. 
She  paused  in  her  dust-routing  efforts  and  looked  up. 

"Why,  Celestine?  Leroy's  wife's  folks  are  not  stuck 
up,  are  they?  If  Leroy's  wife's  folks  slighted  his  old 
mother  from  the  country,  I  haven't  much  opinion  of 
them,  but  they  didn't,  now  did  they?" 

"No,  but  I  just  wish  they  had  slighted  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Powell,  giving  the  rug  another  shake.  "I  could 
see  that  they  were  putting  themselves  out- to  be  nice 
to  me.  Everything  was  flowers  and  music  and  laugh- 
ing and  seeming  happiness ;  but  there  wasn't  any  hap- 
piness there  for  me.  He  belongs  to  them  now — to  her 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  father  and  mother. 
It  broke  my  heart  right  out  to  hear  them  call  him 
son  and  brother  the  way  they  did.  The  idea  of  my 
Leroy  being  a  son  to  anybody  besides  me !  And 
Eulalie,  the  girl  he's  married  to,  what  did  she  ever  do 
for  him?    Yet  he  loves  her  better  than  he  does  me." 

"Pshaw !  Celestine,"  said  i\Irs.  Crump,  bustling  about, 
impelled  by  a  surplus  of  energy,  "you're  making  your- 
self sick.  You'll  be  down  in  bed  by  the  time  Leroy 
and  his  bride  get  back  from  their  honey-tower.  You 
go  lie  down  and  rest  a  spell.  I'll  finish  up  everything 
that's  to  do ;  I  wouldn't  give  up  if  I  was  in  your 
place,"  she  added  consolingly. 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Drucilla.  I  will  stop  and 
lie  down  a  little  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Powell.    "I  feel  faint." 

Drucilla  Crump  carried  the  rugs  and  curtains  from 
the  back  j'ard,  where  they  had  undergone  heroic  reno- 
vating processes,  and  reinstated  them  in  the  parlor. 
Although  a  near  neighbor  and  frequent  caller,  the 
parlor  was  an  unfamiliar  and  mysterious  room  to  her. 
She  had  not  been  in  it  for  years  until  she  came  over 
to  help  with  the  particular  house-cleaning  that  Mrs. 
Powell  imagined  was  necessary  to  be  done  before  the 
arrival  of  her  son  and  his  bride.  Left  to  herself,  she 
worked  more  leisurely  and  inspected  things  more  close- 
ly than  she  had  done  when  Mrs.  Powell  was  present. 

"Just  true  to  life!"  she  pronounced,  pausing  to  pol- 
ish and  readjust  her  spectacles  in  front  of  the  crayon 
portraits  of  Leroy  Powell  and  his  father  that  hung 
above  the  sofa.  "Leroy  looks  'most  as  old  as  his  pa 
did  when  he  died,"  she  commented,  as  she  studied  the 
face  of  the  son.  "I  know  his  age  to  the  day.  He 
was  twenty-nine  last  November — plent}-  old  enough  to 
get  married.  And  I  think  Celestine  is  acting  plum 
crazy.  The  way  she's  going  on,  you'd  think  Leroy 
had  been  hung  pr  electrocuted,  instead  of  marrying 
into  a  family  of  good  standing.  To  hear  her  talk, 
anybody  would  think  a  mother  never  had  a  son  be- 
fore— anybody  would  think  there  never  had  been  a 
decent  boy  around  here  in  forty  miles  but  Leroy 
Powell.  Leroy's  nice  enough  and  smart  enough — he 
ought  to  be.  She  had  but  the  one,  and  his  pa  left  her 
■forehanded  enough  to  send  him  to  college  and  make  a 
lawyer  of  him." 

Mrs.  Crump  smothered  a  laugh  at  her  own  wit.  She 
liked  Mrs.  Powell  almost  better  than  she  liked  any  one 
else.  For  more  than  thirty  years  they  had  run  across 
the  orchard  to  assist  each  other  in  times  of  sickness 
or  weddings  or  funerals.  But  perhaps  every  one  of 
the  Crump  children  had  at  some  time  suffered  an  un- 
favorable comparison  to  Leroy  Powell,  and  their 
mother  was  merely  taking  this  harmless  way  of  squar- 
ing up  the  overdue  account  of  small  grudges  that  she 
has  charged  up  against  the  mother  of  Leroy. 

"I  reckon  the  photograph-takers  wish  every  mother 
was  as  doting  as  Celestine — especially  them  with  large 
families.  It  certainly  would  be  a  paying  business," 
she  commented,  as  she  brushed  the  plush-bound 
photograph-album  on  the  center  table,  and  then 
opened  it  to  take  a  peep  inside.  The  first  half  of  the 
bulky  volume  was  filled  up  with  photographs  of  Leroy, 
in  different  attitudes  and  stages  of  development. 

"I  believe  if  I  had  been  in  her  place  I  would  have 
put  the  likenesses  of  my  old  father  and  mother  and 
my  dead  husband  in  the  first  part  of  the  album." 

Mrs.  Crump  browsed  about  leisurely,  finding  food 
for  comment  at  every  turn. 

"Well,  I  never !"  she  whispered.  "Did  anybody  ever 
see  the  like  of  trash!  If  she  hasn't  got  every  one  of 
Leroy's  old  playthings  strung  out  over  the  mantle. 
In  her  parlor !  Well,  if  I  kept  all  the  gimcracks  my 
■young  ones  ever  played  with  in  my  best  room,  there 
wouldn't  be  a  place  for  anything  else.  I'm  not  going 
to  move  all  that  stuff  and  dust  it,"  she  concluded, 
"for  there's  no  sense  in  it  being  in  here."  She  closed 
the  blinds  and  shut  the  door  as  she  went  out. 

"There,  Celestine,"  she  said,  in  tones  of  genuine 
concern,  "you'll  feel  different  soon.  I'll  'low  Leroy's 
wife  never  seen  a  spicker,  cleaner  house  than  this 
one.  I'll  run  over  to-morrow  noon,  before  they  come 
up  from  the  depot  and  help  you  with  the  supper.  If 
I  was  you  I  wouldn't  hurt  Leroy's  feelings  by  treat- 
ing her  cool.  I  expect  you'll  like  her  all  right ;  it'll 
be  'most  like  having  a  daughter  of  your  own.  I  al- 
ways have  said  a  mother  gets  more  comfort  from  her 
daughters,  anyhow." 

"I  don't  want  any  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Powell.  "I 
never  wanted  any  other  child  but  Leroy.  He  was  al- 
ways so  affectionate  and  thoughtful  of  me.    It'll  be 


different  now — bound  to  be  different.  But  you  needn't 
be  afraid  that  I'll  hurt  Leroy's  feelings." 

Mrs.  Crump  came  back  the  next  day  and  put  wild 
ferns  and  pink  monthly  roses  above  the  dining-room 
windows  and  on  the  table  and  around  the  hall  stair- 
rail.  And  she  opened  the  parlor  blinds  and  let  the 
sunshine  stream  into  the  clean  darkness. 

As  unsuspecting  and  fearless  as  the  stranger  sun- 
shine, Leroy's  young  wife  came  into  the  old  farm- 
house where  Leroy  had  been  born  and  brought  up. 
Leroy  had  told  her,  coming  up  from  the  station,  that 
he  had  run  barefoot  over  all  the  surrounding  fields. 
Almost  reverently  she  crossed  the  threshold.  She 
came  with  a  loving  heart  to  the  new  mother — this 
clear-eyed  girl  who  was  living  in  the  land  of  love.  She 
had  thought  much  and  imagined  much  of  this  woman. 
Only  something — oh,  what  was  it? — awed  her  and  kept 
her  from  saying  the  things  she  had  planned  to  say  to 
Leroy's  mother.  The  greeting  was  quite  different  from 
the  one  she  had  rehearsed  over  in  her  mind. 

Only  Leroy  was  boisterous  and  demonstrative.  Catch- 
ing mother  and  wife  in  an  all-encircling  bear  hug, 
with  a  laugh  and  a  hand-shake  for  Mrs.  Crump  and 
the  few  other  neighbors  who  had  been  invited  in  to 
supper,  Leroy  was  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  chasm. 
His  high  spirits  offset  to  advantage  the  reserved  cor- 
diality of  his  mother. 

Drucilla  Crump  laughed  as  she  went  home  across 
the  orchard.  "Celestine's  bearing  up  well.  I  never 
would  'a'  believed  she'd  kiss  the  girl  and  make  her  as 
welcome  as  she  did.  She's  just  doing  it  on  account  of 
not  hurting  Leroy's  feelings.  I've  often  heard  her 
boast  that  there  was  nothing  she  wouldn't  do  for 
Leroy.  Well,  she's  got  a  chance  now  to  do  something 
for  him — something  pretty  hard  for  her.  And  that 
poor  girl's  as  innocent  as  a  lamb!  It's  kind  o'  pitiful 
the  way  she  looks  at  Celestine  with  her  big  bright  eyes, 
like  she  was  lookin'  up  to  the  Virgin  J\Iary.  And  the 
way  she  says  'mother'  every  time  she  gets  a  chance 
to  put  it  in — of  all  things  !" 

It  was  indeed  the  hardest  thing  Leroy's  mother  had 
ever  done  for  him — this  welcoming  of  the  girl  whom 
she  regarded  as  the  thief  of  her  treasure. 

"I  can't  stand  it  here  by  myself  with  her,"  she  said 
weakly  the  next  day,  when  Leroy  was  called  unexpect- 
edly back  to  town  by  his  law  partner.  This  was  a 
calamity,  the  possibility  of  which  she  had  never  taken 
into  account.  The  bare  thought  of  being  left  face  to 
face  with  the  girl,  without  Leroy  to  help  her  over  the 
hard  places,  almost  paralyzed  her.  "If  you  must  go, 
take  her  with  you,"  she  said  pleadingly  to  Leroy  in 
secret.  "She'll  be  lonesome  here.  I'm  not  much  of  a 
talker  with  strangers.  And  likely  she'd  enjoy  going 
back  to  see  her  folks." 

"No ;  she  wishes  to  stay  with  you  until  I  return, 
mother,"  said  Leroy.  He  came  up  and  patted  her 
cheeks  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  "She 
loves  the  old  farm — and  you,  mother.  Only  this  morn- 
ing she  said  she  wished  we  had  come  here  at  first, 
instead  of  going  to  Fairview." 

Left  alone  in  the  house  with  her  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Powell  went  about  her  work  just  as  she  was 
accustomed  to,  only  she  hunted  up  things  to  keep  her 
occupied  out  in  the  kitchen  or  somewhere.  She 
dreaded  being  alone  with  the  girl  more  than  anything. 
There  wasn't  anything  she  wanted  to  say  to  her  but, 
"You  are  a  thief,  a  thief — you  have  stolen  him  from 
me."  Why  should  she  say  anything  to  her  ?  There 
was  no  need  now.  Leroy  was  not  there  to  have  his 
feelings  hurt.    This  came  as  a  happy  thought. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,"  she  conceded.  She  al- 
ways said  that  to  strangers  when  obliged  to  leave 
them  alone  in  the  house.  "The  Maiden's  Blush  peaches 
are  just  on  the  turn.  I  must  pickle  them  to-day,  or 
they'll  get  too  ripe.  I  always  go  by  Grandma  Brit- 
tingham's  rule;  it  calls  for  peaches  on  the  turn." 

"Oh,  let  me  help  you  make  pickles !"  said  Eulalie, 
trembling  with  eagerness.    "I  should  love  to  help." 

"No,"  said  her  mother-in-law ;  "there  can't  anybody 
help  me  make  peach-pickles.  I  always  follow  grand- 
mother's rule."  Little  telepathic  sparkles  from  her 
eyes  said,  "You  stay  in  here." 

Leroy's  wife  sat  in  the  parlor  and  looked  out  at  the 
fields  where  Leroy  used  to  run  barefoot.  When  she 
tired  of  the  fields,  she  looked  at  the  toys  on  the  mantle 
and  the  photographs  in  the  album. 

Mrs.  Pow.ell  was  stirring  the  pickle  that  had  been 
carefully  compounded  according  to  Grandmother  Brit- 
tingham's  rul«,  .wlifn  she  looked  up  and  percekved  the 
stranger  from  the  parlor.'  She  was  holding'  in  her 
arms  the  large  plush  album' frdm.  off- the  center  Jable. 


She  looked  appealingly  at  her  mother-in-law,  and  her 
cheeks  were  a  beautiful  pink  color.  "This  baby — this 
little  fellow  in  the  front,"  she  said,  holding  out  the 
album,  "isn't  it — your — my — our — isn't  it  Leroy, 
mother?"  ' 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Powell,  without  ceasing  to 
stir  the  mixture  in  the  kettle,  "they're  likenesses  of 
Leroy.  I  had  a  good  many  of  them  taken,  for  I  knew 
some  day  they'd  be  all  I'd  have  left  of  my  boy." 

''Oh\"  said  the  girl,  as  if  something  had  hurt  her. 

"The  portrait  is  made  from  the  same  photograph  I 
wear  in  my  locket,"  she  confided.  "I  think  it  is  the 
best  of  any;  but  these  dear  baby  ones  are  so  cute." 
She  looked  pleadingly  at  the  older  woman,  as  if  si- 
lently praying  for  a  word  of  explanation,  comment 
or  further  knowledge  of  a  most  interesting  subject. 
There  was  none.  Grandmother  Brittingham's  rule 
evidently  called  for  long  and  vigorous  stirring. 

Eulalie  went  out  of  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  on 
the  back  steps  and  opened  out  the  album  across  her 
knees.  Through  the  open  window  Leroy's  mother 
could  see  her  dimpling  smile  as  she  turned  the  leaves. 
She  saw  her  bend  and  kiss  each  picture  tenderly  many 
times.    Then  the  stirring  ceased. 

"Here,"  said  Mrs.  Powell,  coming  out  where  Leroy's 
\vife  was  sitting  on  the  steps,  "here  is  a  piece  of  clean 
tissue  paper.  If  you  must  do  that,  put  it  on  the  pic- 
tures. I  wouldn't  have  those  likenesses  spoiled  for 
anything — they're  all  I  have  left  of  him." 

The  red  blood  came  up  into  the  girl's  face.  "Oh!" 
she  said  again  painfully.  "I'm  sure  they're  not  hurt, 
mother.  "You  don't  know  how  much  it  means  to 
a — a  wi— to  any  one  to  have  a  little  glimpse  back  into 
the  childhood  of — of  some  one  very  dear.  It  was  so 
thoughtful,  so  good  of  you,  to  have  all  these  little  pic- 
tures made."  She  rose  and  stood  facing  her  mother- 
in-law.  The  older  woman  was  the  taller,  and  the  girl 
looked  up  wistfully  into  her  face.  "Would  you  mind 
telling  me  how  old  he  was  when  this  first  one  was 
made?"  she  said.  "Not  more  than  six  months,  I  guess, 
and  yet  I  knew  it  was  he  before  I  asked  you.  The 
dear  little  nose  is  perfectly  natural.  And  this  one  in 
trousers — are  they  his  first  .trousers?" 

Mrs.  Powell  came  and  looked  over  the  girl's 
shoulder  at  the  album.  "Yes ;  they  were  the  first  ones 
he  ever  wore,"  she  said.  "I  cut  them  over  a  pair  of 
Wesley  Crump's.  He  was  'most  too  little  to  put  them 
on ;  but  Wesley  had  them,  and  Leroy  cried  for  a  pair. 
I  can  show  you  the  breeches!"  she  said,  spontaneously. 
"They  are  packed  away  in  camphor  up  in  the  garret." 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  called  Mrs.  Powell  from  the 
turn  of  the  stairs,  "he  was  just  four  months  and  eight 
days  old  when  his  first  picture  was  taken." 

She  descended  the  stairs  in  an  incredibly  short  tiVne 
with  the  abbreviated  breeches— intact ;  an  infant's  long 
dress  hung  across  her  arm ;  a  soldier's  cap ;  a  small 
drum,  with  the  head  bursted  out,  and  a  rocking-horse 
with  a  broken  leg. 

"I  thought  I  would  just  bring  these  things  down 
and  let  you  see  them,"  she  panted  from  her  sudden 
flight  up  and  down  the  stairs.  "This  is  the  little 
rocking-horse  he  is  standing  beside  in  the  picture 
marked  'Age  Three.'  And  this  is  the  little  drum  and 
cap  he  has  in  the  one  marked  'Age  Five.'  And  this 
is  the  very  dress  he  wore  when  he  had  his  first  picture 
taken,"  she  explained,  holding  up  the  long  white  robe. 
"He  was  christened  in  it,  too.  That  little  sheep  he  is 
holding  in  the  one  marked  'Age  One  Year' — Leroy 
took  his  first  step  for  that  sheep.  Mayhe  you  noticed 
it  on  the  parlor  mantel.  If  you  will  come  into  my 
room,  I  can  show  you  just  about  where  it  was.  Leroy 
was  born  in  this  room,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  the 
door.  "He  spent  all  of  his  life  here  with  me,  until  he 
was  old  enough  for  college.  It  was  his  father's  wish 
that  he  should  be  educated — and  mine,  too." 

There  was  a  rapt  and  beautiful  look  on  the  girl's 
face,  as  she  followed  her  mother-in-law  into  the  room. 
She  was,  as  it  were,  stricken  dumb.  The  color  came 
and  went  in  her  face,  and  her  bosom  heaved  with 
tremendous  emotion. 

Mrs.  Powell  did  not  notice.  She  was  conscious  only 
that  she  was  talking  of  Leroy.  Nobody  before  had 
ever  cared  to  listen  to  her  talk  about  Leroy  as  much 
as  she  liked.  This  girl  did  not  try  to  head  her  off, 
as  envious,  contemporary  mothers  had  so  often  done. 
With  eager,  parted  lips  she  hung  on  every  word,  while 
the  mother  went  over  the  dear  past  again. 

"It  was  just  about  here  that  Leroy  took  his  first 
step,"  continued  Mrs.  Powell,  indicating  a  space  near 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Every  time  his  father  went  to  a  store  in  town  he 
brought  the  baby  some  kind  of  toy.  He  had  just  come 
from  town  and  brought  a  little  sheep.  He  was  going 
to  give  it  to  the  child,  when  I  took  it  and  held  it  out — 
so.  Leroy  let  go  of  the  chair  he  was  holding  onto  and 
took  three  steps.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  how 
proud  he  looked.  I  can  see  him  now — just  as  plain ! 
That  time  was  mine,"  she  said  dreamily.  "Nobody 
can  take  it  from  me." 

With  a  little  cry,  Leroy's  wife  held  out  her  hands 
to  her  mother-in-law.  "Let  me  take  my  first  step  here 
to  you,  mother !"  she  sobbed.  "You  had  him  all  to 
yourself  such  a  long  happy  time.  Let  me  help  you  love 
him  now !  And  we  must  love  each  other,  too,  because 
we  are  the  two  women  in  all  the  world  who  love  him 
the  best." 

"You  shall,  you  shall— my  dear  child!"  said  Leroy's 
mother,  and  she  caught  the  girl  in  her  arms  and 
soothed  her  upon  her  breast. 

"Mercy!  Celestine,  is  your  sugar-barrel  afire?" 
Mrs.  Crump  loomed  unannounced  and  smiling  in  the 
doorway.  Very  gross  and  mundane  she  appeared,  as 
she  broke  into  the  sacred  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
One  glance  told  her  that  it  was  no  place  for  her.  She 
turned  and  retreated  to  the  kitchen  where  the  peach- 
pickles  were  boiling  over  on  the  stove.  She  set  the 
kettle  off  and  cleaned  the  burned  fruit  and  syrup  from 
the  top  of  the  stove.  Then  she  sat  down  and  laughed. 
"i'il  'low  she  didn't  make  pickles  by  Grandma  Brittin'- 
,  -ham's  rule  this,  .time!"      !  „.. 
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Our  Puzzle 

bchool 

Conducted  by  Sam 

Loyd 

A 


LL  puzzle  books  give  that  famous 
address  that  the  person  gave  who 
wrote  to 

WOOD 
JOHN 
MANE 


which  it  is  said  reached  the  intended 
destination  of  John  Underwood,  An- 
dover,  Maine;  but  correspondents  fail 
to  mention  that  the  printed  letter  tells 
where  the  epistle  was  sent  from  : 


And  if  we  are  not  very  much  mis- 
taken, the  following  illustration  was  in- 


tended to  give  an  idea  of  the  date.  Can 
you  decipher  both  puzzles? 

A  Base-Ball  Problem 

There  was  a  game  on  between  the 
"Sockers"  and  the  "Sluggers."  The 
Sockers  went  lirst  to  the  bat  and  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  inning  neither  team 
had  scored  a  run.  The  final  score  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  inning  was  5  to  2. 
Which  side  won,  the  Sockers  or  the  Slug- 
gers?   And  why? 

A  Clever  Puzzle 

Can  you  decipher  the  following  hidden 
cryptogramic  sentence? 

lYYl  own  conceit. 

A  Rebus 

In  every  hedge  my  second  is, 

As  well  on  every  tree. 
And  when  the  school-boy  acts  amiss, 

It  often  is  his  fee. 
My  first,  likewise,  is  always  wicked, 

Although  it  does  no  sin. 
My  total  for  my  first  is  fitted, 

Is  made  of  brass  or  tin. 

To  Tell  a  Person's  Age 

There  are  many  ways  of  performing 
the  popular  trick  of  telling  a  person's 
age,  but  the  following  is  the  best  and 
will  prove  very  entertaining  for  an  eve- 
ning party : 

Let  the  person  whose  age  is  to  be  dis- 
covered do  the  figuring.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  girl  is  13  and  was  born  in 
November,  put  down  the  number  of  the 
month.  (November  is  the  eleventh 
month.) 

11 

Multiply  by  2   2 

22 

Add  S    5 

27 

Multiply   by   50   SO 

13S0 

Add  age  (13)   13 

1363 

Subtract  365    365 

998 

Add  115   ....115 

1113 

As  she  answers  1113,  tell  her  her  age  is 
13  and  November  is  her  birth  month. 
This  test  never  fails  up  to  100.  In  com- 
puting ages  under  10,  a  cipher  will  appear 
prefixed  in  the  result,  but  no  notice  need 
be  taken  of  it. 

Riding  Against  the  Wind 

Here  is  a  pretty  mathematical  prob- 
lem which  will  interest  the  school- 
children, as  well  as  some  of  the  teachers, 
for  the  reason  that  the  popular  answer 
is  quite  incorrect,  as  the  principle  in- 
volved is  not  generally  understood. 

A  bicycle  rider  went  a  mile  in  three 
minutes  with  the  wind,  and  returned  in 
four  minutes"  against  the  wind.  How 
fast  could  he  ride  a  mi-le  ff  there  was 
no  wind  ? 


Concealed  Geography 

In  the  following  sentences  the  name 
of  some  town  or  country  is  concealed. 
Now  see  if  you  can  guess  all  of  the 
answers? 

71.  When  in  India  Lord  Raglan  cast 
Eros,  the  blind  dog,  at  his  feet ;  Venus 
laughed. 

72.  Trust  no  past,  fear  no  future.  (A 
river.) 

73.  Stocks,  or  rent,  or  what,  make  the 
big  investment? 

74.  Did  you  ever  read  in  Goldsmith  of 
the  curse  of  ambition? 

75.  The  wounded  are  borne  off  the 
field  on  litters.     (An  island.) 

76.  Not  mone}',  but  base  love  of  money, 
harms. 

77.  "A  widowed  bird  sat,  mourning  for 
her  mate,  upon  a  wintry  bough." 
.(River.) 

78  Tall  or  short,  fat  or  lean,  shall 
make  no  difference  here. 

79.  The  young  lady  drinks 
a  lemonade. 

80.  But  a  coma  makes  a 
great  difference  sometimes. 

81.  Uncle  Will,  I  am  just 
sporty  enough  to  challenge 
you  to  a  foot-race. 

82.  Does  any  one  say  that 
the  Spanish-American  War 
was  wicked? 

83.  They  have  neither  spooks  nor 
witches  down  East  now. 

84.  Scapo,  who  threw  the  disc,  ran  to 
Nero  and  embraced  him  when  he  saw 
that  he  had  won. 

85.  That  little  brat  is  bonneted  with  a 
stocking. 

86.  A  surveyor,  looking  at  the  debris, 
told  me  the  wreck  was  fearful. 

87.  Sacred  music  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  opera. 

88.  Let  no  women  or  man  dye  their 
hair.  (Province.) 

89.  Several  banian  trees  were  required 
to  shelter  the  Fakir  of  Ava.  (Country.) 

90.  One  lie  generally  necessitates  many. 

91.  It  is  said  that  Nepos  tended  bar  at 
Rome. 

92.  Men  are  ruined  through  entertain- 
ments of  too  great  magnificence. 

93.  If  you  want  an  answer  from  a  daw, 
ask  a  question.    Caw  caw  caw. 

94.  You  must  hang  in  the  hall  a  brad 
or  tack  to  put  hats  on.  (Country.) 

95.  A  mad  dog  ran  a  dangerous  race 
with  a  policeman. 

96.  The  ill-fated  lo  was  changed  by 
Juno's  jealousy  to  a  heifer.  (State.) 

97.  Let  me  use  my  own  means.  (River.) 

98.  Prance  has  been  our  ally  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

99.  Man  is  a  creature  of  a  day. 

100.  France  is  treacherous,  but  Prussia 
may  perhaps  be  trusted.  (Country.) 

101.  Never  is  error  long  triumphant. 
(River.) 

A  Problem 

As  I  was  beating  on  the  meadow  grounds, 
Up  starts  a  hare  before  my  two  gray 
hounds : 

The  dogs,  being  light  of  foot,  did  fairly 
run. 

To  her  fifteen  rods,  just  twenty-one; 
And  the  distance  that  she  started  up  be- 
fore, 

Was  six  and  ninety  just  and  no  more; 
Now  I  would  have  you  clever  folks  de- 
clare 

How  far  they  ran  before  they  caught  the 
hare  ? 

Answers  to  the  Puzzles  in 
April  1 0th  Issue 

Aladdin  arranges  the  pieces  of  his  won- 
derful lamp  in  the  following  ways. 


A  Charade:  Farewell. 

Biddy  was  eighteen,  forty  years  ago. 

Concealed  Geography :  Artois,  Smyrna, 
Nahant,  Marblehead,  Amherst,  Lawrence, 
Persia,  Madeira,  Andover,  Salem,  Rox- 
bury,  America,  Malta,  Pisa,  Umbago,  To- 
ledo, Utah,  Sacramento,  Panama  and 
Oahnn. 

In  the  sentence  which  concealed  the 
word  "Pisa"  the  word  "up"  was  left  out 
after  "waked."  We  regret  that  the  mis- 
take occurred. 

A  puzzling  Query  shows  that  the  man 
is  preparing  a  great  feast  because  he  is 
making  bank  wet. 

Fifty  prize  puzzle  books  will  be  sent 
to  those  sending  the  best  answers,  to  Sam 
Loyd,  Box  826,  New  York.       ■   ■<    ,  ■ -■ 

Tell  what  books  you  have*  received  so 
as  not  to  receive  duplicates. 


Send  Secret 
Messages  to 
Your  Friends 


These  wonderful  post-cards  have  been  appropriately  named  the  ALI 
BABA"  post-cards.  People,  big  and  little,  old  and  young,  are  going  wild 
over  them  everywhere.  They  are  all  the  rage  in  London,  Paris,  New 
York  and  the  other  world  centers,  with  the  craze  fast  spreading. 

ALI  BABA  was  an  ancient  necromancer.  He  performed  feats  of  magic 
unequalled.  The  name  as  applied  to  these  cards  is  wonderfully  fitting, 
for  they  are  the  most  wonderful  production  of  the  post-card  art. 

On  these  cards  you  can  send  Secret  Messages  to  Your  Friends,  written 
by  your  own  hand,  on  an  apparently  blank  card  open  to  the  inspection  of 
every  one.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the  message  but  the  one  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

The  Wonderful  New  Post=Cards 

are'put  up  in  assortments  of  ten  different  subjects,  handsomely  printed, 
with  a  supply  of  the  wonderful  invisible  ink,  special  pen  for  writing  the 
messages,  and  full  directions  for  use. 

If  you  wish  one  of  these  sets  you  must  send  your  order  to  us  at  once,  as 
the  demand  promises  to  exceed  our  supply.  When  we  send  the  first  cards 
we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  secure  other  supplies. 

OUR  OFFER 

Send  us  at  once  only  three  eight-month  trial  subscriptions  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  at  25  cents  each,  and  in  return  we  will  send  you  a  com- 
plete ALI  BABA  post-card  set,  with  all  the  necessary  supplies.  All 
charges  paid. 

Send  at  Once 
to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Oliio 


This  Air-Rifle 

Without  Cost 


This  is  the  wonderful  King 
Air-Rifle.    It  is  a  Repeater 
shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading. It  is  just  the  rifle 
for  a  Boy.   Here  is  your 
chance — you  cam  get  /I 
it  without  cost. 


Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  send 
full  particulars 
by  return  mail 


Yd  u  can  get  one  without 
spending   a   cent.  FARM 

AND  Fireside  will  help  you 

earn  it.   You  would  be  glad  to 
do  just  a  little  work  to  get  it. 
Thousands  of  happy  boys  already 
have   earned   a   rifle   easily  from 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

True  Shooter 


For 
You 


Would  You 
Like  to  Get  One? 


For 
Our 
Boys 


Boys,  this  rifle  shoots  accurately.    Look  out, 
crows  and  hawks,  if  a  boy  ever  gets  after  you 
with  this  King  Air-Rifle.    It  cultivates  trueness 
of  sight  and  evenness  of  nerve. 
It  uses  no  powder — makes  no  noise — uses  air  and 
shot.    You  will  have  use  for  it  every  minute. 

Expert  workmanship  has  made  this  a  wonderful  gun. 
This  rifle  is  provided  with  pistol-grip,  true  sights, 
and  is  so  strongly  made  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
out  of  order.    It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction. 
Any  child  can  use  it  and  become  an  expert  shot.  It 
makes  boys  grow  to  be  manly,  self-reliant  men.  Every 
boy  should  learn  to  handle  a  rifle.    It  makes  them 
healthy  and  strong — sends  them  out  of  doors. 
Any  boy  would  be  happy  to  get  this  rifle.     No  wonder 
every  boy  should  want  one,  we  are  glad  to  help  every 
boy  get  one — without  having  to  pay  a  cent  for  it. 


How  to  Get  It 


You  can  get  this  wonderful  rifle  without  spending  a  penny  if 
you  will  do  a  little  work  for  it.    Send  in  the  coupon  to-day  to 
the  Rifle  Man  or  just  write  a  post-card — say  you  want  to  earn 
a  rifle.    We  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Write  To-day 

I  he  Rifle  Man 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  the  famous  King  Air-Rifle  vyith- 
out  having  to  pay  a  cent  for  it.  i 


Name 


Address 
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Farm  and  Firesides /me  25,  s910 


Where  It  Isn't  Quite  So  Cold 

By  Eugene  Wood,  Author   of   "Back   Home,"   "Folks   Back   Home,'*  Etc. 


Illustrated   by   Fred    E.  Lewis 


Up  THERE  in  the  Amen  Corner  of  Accepted  Truths 
are  a  lot  of  such  old  Uncle  Billy  Hardheads  as 
"A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  and  "Dar- 
win teaches  that  men  came  from  monkeys,"  and  "Le- 
gumes gather  nitrogen  from  the  air,"  and  "Fish  is  a 
great  brain-food,"  and  "Twice  two  is  four,"  and — oh,  a 
whole  lot  of  old  codgers  with  their  lips  pursed  up  and 
all  ready  to  say  to  any  new  idea :  "You  can't  learn 
me.  nothin',  young  feller." 

They  sit  up  there  in  the  Amen  Corner  of  Accepted 
Truths,  out  of  the  draft  and.  close  to  the  stove,  quite 
comfortable  and  much  respected.    And  about  once  in 


"Old  Uncle  Billy  Hardheads" 

every  so  often  (or  maybe  oftener  than  that)  somebody 
up  and  declares  that  one  of  these  old  skidamalinks, 
maybe  the  one  that  has  sung  through  his  nose  louder 
than  anybod}',  is  a  hypocrite  and  a  not-so,  and  starts 
in  to  throw  him  out,  since  he  won't  go  out  quietlj-.  And 
then  the  row  in  the  congregation  begins,  for,  instead 
of  forming  a  ring  and  seeing  fair  play,  we  all  take 
sides,  naturalh'  dividing  off  into  those  who  respect  the 
aged,  whether  they  are  not-so's  or  not,  and  into  those 
who  take  up  with  any  fool  notion  that  comes  along 
just  because  it's  different. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  it  away  which  side  I  belong 
to.  That's  my  concern,  not  yours.  And  I'm  not  one  of 
those  who  delight  in  stirring  up  trouble  in  the  con- 
gregation. I  am  all  for  peace  at  any  price  whatsoever, 
and  I  hate  an  argument  worse  than  I  hate  eating  a 
meal's  victuals.  But  if  .there  should  happen  to  be  any- 
body about  just  naturally  spoiling  for  a  fight,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  with  whom  or  what  about  so  long 
as  it's  a  fight,  I'd  like  to  call  his  attention  to  an  old 
skeezicks  up  in  the  Amen  Corner  of  Accepted  Truths 
that,  if  I  were  not,  as  I  say,  a  peaceable  man,  I'd 
slap  the  face  off  of  and  take  him  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  boot  him  all  the  way  down  the  aisle  and  out 
the  front  door.  And  that's  the  pop-eyed  fraud  with 
the  long  silvery  curls  that  goes  by  the  name  of  "West- 
ward the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  Its  Course." 
^  I  will  admit  that  there  are  brilliant  examples  of  the 
star  of  empire  doing  that  in  certain  exceptional  in- 
stances and  for  a  few  years  at  a  time.  But  all  the 
sparkling  fountains  in  all  the  public  parks  can  never 
overthrow  the  rule  that  water  runs  down  hill.  Water 
and  conquest  go  in  any  direction  under  pressure,  and 
the  star  of  empire  has  taken  its  course  eastward  quite 
frequently,  as  witness  Alexander  the  Great,  Pompey, 
the  Crusaders,  the  Venetians,  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  British  in  India  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  or,  if  you  can  call  control  of  a 
nation's  finances  "empire"  and  can  figure  forth  a  dol- 
lar as  a  star,  its  course  in  our  land  is  toward  the  east 
where  are  Wall  Street  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  the 
one  to  cut  a  melon  in,  the  other  to  cut  a  splurge  in. 

People  and  peoples  move  to  where  life  is  more  com- 
fortable for  them.  And  if  you'll  look  into  the  matter, 
you'll  see  that  whatever  the  lateral  movement  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west,  in  the  large  average  of  nations, 
and  the  long  run  of  centuries,  they  have  moved  south- 
ward, "where  it  isn't  quite  so  cold,"  out  of  the  gray 
and  gloomy  North  into  the  Sunny  Southland.  When 
our  folks  removed  from  York  State  to  "the  far  West" 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  they  went  South ;  even  when, 
long  ago,  they  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic  that  they 
might  worship  after  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  and  take  a  stick  to  anybody  else  who  had 
the  gall  to  want  to  worship  after  the  dictates  of 
his  insignificant  two-by-four  conscience,  they  went 
South.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  New  York  is  on  a 
line  with  Madrid,  Spain.  But  there's  the  map.  Go 
look  for  yourself. 

This  old  fraud  with  the  pop-eyes  and  silvery  curls, 
with  the  assistance  of  another  one  called  "the  Aryan 
race"  (by  the  way,  this  one  got  kicked  out  of  the 
Amen  Corner  before  he  fairly  sat  down  in  it),  made 
quite  popular  for  a  while  the  notion  that  Europe  was 
settled  by  "Aryans"  moving  westward  from  Persia  and 
thereabouts.  But  that's  all  gone  by  the  board  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  now  that  Greece  and  Rome  and  all 
around  the  Mediterranean  were  conquered  and  peo- 
pled by  those  who  had  got  sick  and  tired  of  hopping 
out  of  a  warm  bed  on  zero  mornings  to  light  a  fire. 
■The  Goths  and  Vandals  who  raided  Rome  so  often,  the 
Norsemen  who  hacked  their  mark  as  far 
as  Asia  Minor,  the  Crusaders — Yes,  I 
know  they  said  they  wanted  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  defiling 
hands  of  Turks.  But  you  mustn't  always 
go  by  what  "they  say."  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  these  came  south  to 
■  dodge  the  coal-bill.  Even  in  North 
America  the  movement  of  the  conquer- 
ing tribes  was  always  from  the  frozen 
Northwest.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that 
every  time  the  Goths  and  Vandals  went 
for  Rome  it  was  because  the  magazines 
had  begun  to  advertise  kerosene  heaters, 
and  they  knew  by  that  that  winter  was 
coming  again.  "Again?  Again?  Oh, 
laws!  Shall  we  stand  for  it?"  And  they 
concluded  that  they  couldn't  and  wouldn't. 

"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes 
its  course,"  eh?  Empire  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  trade,  and  while-there  is  a  good  deal 


of  trading  back  and  forth  among  countries  that  pro- 
duce substantially  the  same  kind  of  things,  yet  if  we 
forget  the  tropic-grown  pepper  and  spices  of  ancient 
times,  and  the  coffee  and  tea  of  our  own  times,  the 
oranges  and  bananas  and  early  vegetables,  one  thing 
we  must  not  forget  in  this  our  own  electrical  age 
which  dooms  the  star  of  empire  to  take  a  southern 
course,  and  that  is  rubber.  Without  electricity  where 
is  modern  civilization?  Without  rubber  where  is  elec- 
tricity? And  they  don't  grow  rubber-  up  around 
Duluth. 

Every  so  often  there  is  an  instinctive  movement  of 
the  peoples  toward  the  Sunny  South.  It  will  be  fifty 
years,  come  next  planting-time,  since  there  was  such 
a  large  folk-migration  from  the  frost-bit  North,  a 
horde  of  young  fellows,  mostly  about  sixteen  years 
old,  looking  for  excitement.  Their  regular  job  was 
saving  the  Union,  but  there  was  supposed  to  be  ex- 
citement outside  of  office  hours  and  sometimes  inside 
of  office  hours.  They  were  much  like  any  other  army 
of  invaders.  I  think  Attila  would  have  recognized 
them.  Attila,  I  need  hardly  say  to  you,  was  some  con- 
queror. But  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  approved  of 
the  wa\'  the  Civil  War  was  carried  on.  He  would 
have  said  it  was  altogether  too  civil.  He  would  have 
said  it  was  too  Aliss  Nancyish,  this  thing  of  trying 
to  kill  a  man  one  minute  and  trying  to  cure  him  the 
next,  shooting  at  a  man  one  minute,  and  the  next 
minute  running  over  to  him  and  crying:  "Oh,  did  I 
hurt  you  ?  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  !"  and  getting  him  a  drink 
of  water  and  fussing  over  hirn  with  all  this  Red  Cross 
and  Sanitary  Commission  business.  He  wouldn't  have 
approved  of  it  at  all.  He  would  have  told  you  it 
would  only  make  trouble.  The  way  to  do  when  you 
go  South  for  the  winter — or,  rather,  from  the  winter — 
he  would  advise,  would  be  to  kill  off  everybody,  except 
the  good-looking  young  ladies.  You  kill  off  the  braves 
because  you  have  to  in  order  to  get  the  country  away' 
from  them ;  you  kill  off  the  citizens,  the  men  of  un- 
doubted probity  and  integrity,  the  statesmen  and  the 
editors,  who  stirred  up  the  muss  in  the  first  place,  but 
wouldn't  shoulder  the  musket  when  it  came  to  fight- 
ing; you  kill  off  the  real  old  people  and  the  sickly 


"That  they  might  take  a  stick  to  anybody  else  who  wanted 
to  worship  after  the  dictates  of  his  conscience" 

because  they  are  a  useless  expense.  Those  who  holler 
and  cry  and  beg  for  mercy,  big,  strong  hulking  fellows 
that  are  afraid  to  die,  you  send  up  to  Pittsburgh  to 
work  as  captives  in  the  steel  mills  there.  You  kill  off 
everybody  that  can  remember  what  has  happened  and 
so  can  hold  a  grudge.  All  except,  as  I  say,  the  pretty 
girls  and  these  you  marry  to  your  young  conquerors. 
And  keeping  house  for  a  conqueror  and  nursing  a  new 
baby  every  year  kind  ©f  tends  to  take  your  mind  off 
old  grudges.  So  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  buzzards  get 
done  with  their  work  the  white-winged  dove  of  peace 
comes  on  the  job  immediately.  If  you  lick  a  man' 
with  a  feather-pillow,  he'll  never  forgive  you  for  k 
as  he  would  if  you  had  done  it  with  an  ax,  but  fifty 
years  later  he  will  be  avenging  Appomattox  b}'  poison- 
ing your  dog  and  voting  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Also  with  all  these  leading  citizens  and  prominent 
financiers  and  men  of  undoubted  probity  and  integrity 
out  of  the  way,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
lament:  "What  this  country  needs  is  a  lot  of  first- 
class  funerals."  I  hope  it  is  quite  safe  at  this  distance 
of  nearly  half  a  century  from  a  great  southward  in- 
vasion to  joke  about  it  a  little  and  to  say  that  if  they 
had  taken  a  lead  out  of  Attila's  book,  you  would 
sooner  hear  the  folks  up  around  Mankato  apologizing 
for  the  looks  of  things  by:  "You  see,  this  part  of  the 
country  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  Sioux  uprising 
and  never  really  recovered  from  it,"  or  the  folks  in 
the  business  district  of  Chicago  explaining  that  the 
big  fire  did  a  lot  of  damage  and  that's  how  it  was  set 
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back  so — I  say,  you  would  sooner  hear  that  kind  of 
talk  up  around  IMankato  or  in  the  down-town  section 
of  Chicago  than  south  of  ;\Iason  and  Dixon's  Line. 

The  sickly  sentimentality  of  '61-'65  prevented  the 
flower  of  our  young  manhood  from  acquiring  land  in 
the  Sunny  South  in  the  natural  way,  in  the  amusing 
way  and  in  the  comparatively  inexpensive  way  of  mur- 
dering its  previous  holder,  so  that  if  we  gratify  our 
inborn  craving  to  settle  where  it  isn't  quite  so  cold  in 
winter,  we  have  to  do  so  by  purchasing  land,  which  is 
always  expensive  in  both  time  and  money. 

It  was  this  thwarting  of  the  folk-movement  toward 
the  South  that  incidentally  forced  the  invention  of 
steam-heating.  It  drove  the  population  West  until 
there  was  no  more  West  to  go  to.  Latterly  population 
has  taken  a  trend  toward  Canada  where  the  soil  is  as 
deep  as  the  winter  is  long,  which  is  saying  m.uch. 
Only  I  just  don't  remember  how,  if  the  alluvium  is 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  you  can  make  much  use  of,  sav, 
twenty  feet  of  that  underneath  the  five  top  feet.  If 
you  could  rig  up  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  so  that 
you  could  turn  _vour  farm  over  like  a  flap-jack  when 
it  was  worn  out  on  one  side,  I  should  think  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  going  up  to  where  it  freezes 
up  as  tight  as  bricks  on  September  fifteen  and  never 
thaws  out  enough  to  plow  till  June  fifteen,  and  where, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  shortness  of  the  growing 
season,  the  days  last  all  night  and  the  plants  work 
double  tides. 

^Soil  so  naturally  good  that  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  what  a  fool  of  a  farmer  a  man  may  be  is 
a  great  inducement  to  go  most  anywhere,  even  beyond 
the  last  ultimate  link  that  binds  one  to  a  market"  and 
the  makings  of  a  cigarette,  even  to  some  place  where 
it  is  a  good  bet  either  way:  (1)  That  the  Indians  will 
get  you  before  dinner  or  (2)  that  they  won't  get  yon 
till  along  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  If  farming 
is  the  only  way  }-ou  know  of  to  make  a  living,  and 
the  only  kind  of  farming  you  know  is  to  raise  wheat 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  burn  up  the  straw 
and.  pile  up  the  manure,  then,  to  be  sure,  you  must 
go  farther  and  farther  in  search  of  this  deep  alluvium. 
Farther  and  farther  North,  until  it  becomes  a-  prob- 
lem of  whether  alluvium  even  one  hundred  feet  deep 
can  counterbalance  the  asperities  of  a  .climate  where 
brass  monkeys  are  all  muley  because  their  horns  were 
frozen  off  before  they  were  born.  It  begins  to  be  a 
question  whether  the '  hardy  pioneer  had  better  pay 
two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  good  farm  land  or 
take  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  South  only  two  or 
three  feet  above  a  hardpan  that  will  hardly  allow 
dynamite  to  go  through^  a  soil  that  has  had  the  humus 
burned  out  of  it  by  spring  burning-over,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a  market  which  pays  ten  cents  a  quart  for 
milk  (eleven  tickets  for  a  dollar)  and  where  it  is  a 
public  scandal  when  the  thermometer  goes  down  to 
seventeen — above,  above,  man.  Above,  of  course. 
What  d'ye  think  I'm  talking  about?  Fourth  of  July 
in  Alberta?  No.  I'm  talking  about  the  dead  of  win- 
ter here  in  Alabama.  As  I  was  going  to  say,  it  be- 
gins to  be  a  question  whether  the  hardy  pioneer  will 
not  do  better  to  put  some  of  that  two  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  into  cows  wherewith  to  make  good  soil  out  of 
this  light  sandy  loam  of  Alabama,  where  the  roses 
bloom  about  forty-six  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two, 
where  all  the  butter  comes  from  Wisconsin  and  where, 
besides  the  standard  products  of  a  farm,  corn  and  cot- 
ton and  hog-meat  and  all  such  things  as  a  man  can 
raise  and  still  be  an  honest  man,  there  are  such  things 
as  shade  tobac-co  and  Satsuma  oranges  and  pecans  and 
figs,  things  which  should  be  more  properly  classified 
under  the  head  of  sporting  events  than  gainful  opera- 
tions, f 

I  begin  to  feel  a  little  bit  uneasy  when  you  look  at 
me  in  that  funny  way  and  start  to  sidle  away  from 
me.  I  have  no  land  to  sell  for  myself  or  for  anybody 
else.  All  this  language  has  come  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  and  not  from  the  top  where  the  language 
comes  from  that  draws  down  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent,  commission.  I  am  as  well  aware  as  you  that 
all  the  three-card  monte  sharps,  all  the  gold-brick 
swindlers,  all  the  confidence  men,  all  the  greengoods 
operators,  all  the  mining-stock  promoters,  all  the  stock- 
exchange  experts  who  can  invest  your  money  for  you 
so  judicially  that  you'll  never  see  it  again.  All  these 
gentlemen,  I  say,  have  entered  upon  real  estate,  and 
especially  Southern  farming  lands  propositions,  as  be- 
ing that  branch  of  their  profession  likely  to  be  most 
remunerative.  I  had  heard  so  and  when  I  read  some 
of  the  prospectuses  I  knew  so.  When  I  encountered 
these  words :  "A  chance  for  the  wage-earner  to  get 
in  for  once  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  moneyed 
man,"  then  I  knew  that  the  brick  was  solid  gold  and 
that  the  only  reason  the  fellow  parted  with  it  was  be- 
cause his  poor  old  mother  was  dying  in  a  far-off  city, 
and  calling  for  him,  and  the  bank  was  shut,  and  he 
money.  When  I  read :  "Each  of  these 
orchards  will  produce  a  revenue  averag- 
ing approximately  three  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  per  year.  Think  of  it !  The  original 
purchase  price  in  return  in  one  year,"  I 
could  tell  exactly  which  shell  the  little 
pea  was  under,  because  I  saw  it  go 
under.  When  I  looked  at  the  pretty 
picture  entitled :  "Home  of  Axel  Heder- 
stedt,"  I  wondered  if  Axel  was  the  man 
that  bought  land  down  here,  sight  un- 
seen, taking  the  agent's  word  for  it  that 
the  fruits  shown  in  the  photographs  of 
the  loblolly  pine  were  pineapples.  (And, 
b}'  the  way,  whenever  you  find  a  village 
down  around  these  parts  looking  partic- 
ularly neat  and  pretty  and  kind  of  swept 
up,  be  sure  that  if  the  men  in  it  are  not 
.named  Axel  they  are  named  Ole.) 

Almost  all  kinds  of  men  have  a  hank- 
ering to  be; where  it  isn't  quite  so  cold 
in  winter,  but  the  men  named  Axel  and 
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lOle  are  pafticuiarly  that  way.  That's 
Avhy  the  Norsemen  have  hacked  their 
mark  all  along  the  Mediterranean.  It's 
pretty  alluring  to  most  anybody  to  think 
that  you  can  grow  your  own  bananas, 
even  if  they  do  taste  like  plain  paste, 
and  still  be  in  the  United  States.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  land  syndicate  down 
this  way  whose  head  man  bought  a  bunch 
of  bananas  over  in  Mobile  and  lugged 
it  all  the  way  so  as  to  tie  'em  on  a 
banana-plant  and  get  a  good  attractive 
picture  for  the  prospectus.  Buying  fancy 
wrapper-leaf  for  exhibition  purposes  you 
can  understand,  because  the  syndicate  is 
selling  tobacco  land,  but  lugging  those 
bananas  all  the  way  over  from  Mobile 
was  just  done  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  because  they  don't  sell  land  for 
banana  culture.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
coming  South  where  it  isn't  quite  so  cold, 
raising  tobacco  is  something  you  want  to 
look  into — carefully.  You  can  easily 
make  your  fortune  at  it,  for  the  Tobacco 
Trust  has  solemnly  vowed  it  will  take 
all  the  tobacco  that  can  be  raised  on  this 
particular  land  and  will  pay — let  me  see 
now.  Was  it  five  dollars  an  ounce  or 
five  dollars  a  pound?  I  forget.  But 
that's  a  detail.  The  main  point  is  that 
somebody's  going  to  make  a  barrel  of 
money  out  of  this  thing.  Whether  it  is 
the  investor  or  the  syndicate  that  bought 
the  land  two  years  ago  for  two  dollars 
an  acre  and  is  now  selling  it  for  one 
hundred  an  acre  is  some- 
thing you  will  have  to 
decide  for  yourself. 

And  I  declare  if  I 
haven't  gone  and  lost  the 
figures  that  you  can 
make  raising  Satsuma 
oranges,  which  are  ever 
so  much  sweeter  and 
better  to  eat  than  com- 
mon oranges  and  which 
have  this  further  advan- 
tage that  they  respect- 
fully but  firmly  decline 
to  get  frost-bitten.  Af- 
ter the  first  three  years 
I  think  it  ciphers  out 
something  like  forty- 
eight  cents  a  minute 
every  day  in  the  year  on 
a  five-acre  grove. 

And  don't  overlook 
pecans.  Let  me  read  you  something; 
"One  acre  of  our  land  planted  with 
twenty  budded  or  grafted  paper-shell 
pecan-trees  should  yield  annually  three 
hundred  dollars  at  ten  years  from  plant- 
ing and  double  that  at  fifteen  years,  grad- 


ually increasing  for  generations."  Let's 
see.  You  want  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  don't  you  ?  I  think  that's  the  figure 
you  mentioned.  Buy  ten  acres.  Do  you  see 
how  simple  it  is?  Do  you  see  it?  Well, 
then,  buy  ten  acres.  And  ten  years  from 
now  you'll  be  making  three  thousand  a 
year  with  nothing  to  do  but  pick  pecans. 
And  that  isn't  all.  Fifteen  years  from 
now  it  will  be  six  thousand  dollars. 
That  is,  it  "should  be."  And  that  isn't 
all.  Your  little  Jenny  grows  up  and  gets 
married.  And  the  fellow  turns  out  to 
be  a  scamp  and  leaves  her.  Leaves  her 
and  the  children.  Fear  not.  The  pecan- 
trees  will  keep  on  increasing  their  yield 
and  their  price  for  generations  and  gen- 
erations. Isn't  that  something  worth  con- 
sidering? 

I  saw  eight  of  the  prettiest  pecan- 
trees  the  other  day  I  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
Thrifty  as  you  please.  All  about  four- 
teen years  old.  Fine  nuts.  About  as 
long  as  a  hen's  egg,  but  slimmer.  Paper- 
shells,  yes.  You  could  take  two  of  the 
nuts  and  by  simply  squeezing  them  to- 
gether could  crack  the  shells  and  pick 
out  the  kernels.  Two  of  them  were  all 
the  man  could  spare.  He  got  his  first 
yield  last  fall,  and  of¥  the  eight  trees  he 
had  nearly  a  quart,  so  that  he  had  to  be 
a  little  stingy  with  them.  He  was  right 
proud  of  his  first  crop  of  pecans,  I  can 
tell  you. 

But,  still,  if  I  were  going  to  farm  it  in 
the  Sunny  South  where  it 
isn't  quite  so  cold,  I'd  let 
the  star  of  empire  take  its 
course,  if  it  wanted  to,  to- 
ward the  real  estaters  and 
land  speculators  and  where 
the  unreconstructed  poison 
the  dog  and  stick  up  the 
prices  on  you.  I'd  let  them 
fill  it  up  with  gilt-edged  talk 
about  all  sorts  of  sporting 
propositions,  like  Satsumas 
and  pecans. 
But  I  should 
look  for  a  lo- 
cation where  I 
could  settle 
among  North- 
ern people, 
where  I  could 
get  the  land 
for  nothing  by 
simply  paying  taxes  on  it,  and  then  I'd 
start  in  raising  that  crop  which  is  har- 
I'ested  twice  a  day  and  which  enriches 
the  land  as  you  go  along.  I  know  of 
just  such  a  proposition. 

Ten  cents  a  quart  looks  good  to  me. 


"A  bunch  of  bananas  to  tie  on  a 
banana-plant  and  get  a  good  picture  for 
the  prospectus 


Some  Good  Jokes 


Heroic  Treatment 

T  ITTLE  Willie  wore  his  stocking 
'-^     Inside  out,  a  habit  shocking. 
To  correct  this  naughty  whim. 
Mother  turned  the  hose  on  him. 

Sam  S.  Stinson. 

The  Boy  and  the  Professor 

"i  WAS  mimicking  Professor  Bore  yes- 
•  terday,  and  he  caught  me." 
^'What  did  he  say?" 
'"Told  me  to  stop  making  a  fool  of  my- 
self."—The  Wasp. 

Thorough 

'T'HE  New  Cook — "I'm  thot  sorry,  mum, 
*  but  I  clean  forgot  to  take  the  turkey 
out  of  the  oven." 

Mistress  (four  to  dinner  in  fifteen 
minutes) — "Is  it  burnt?" 

The  New  Cook — "Is  it  burnt !  I  give 
you  my  worrd,  mum,  it's  a  heap  of 
ashes!"  Jackson  Peters. 

Suited  Norah 

^ORAH  had  been  guilty  of  what  was 
considered  an  indiscretion,  so  the 
mistress  of  the  house  called  her  to  "step 
the  carpet."  "If  such  a  thing  occurs 
again,  Norah,"  said  the  mistress,  "I  shall 
have  to  get  another  servant!"  And 
Norah  said ;  "I  wish  yer  would — there's 
easily  enough  work  for  two  of  us !" — 
New  Zealand  Free  Lance. 

Hitting  It  Up 

AGCEST  in  a  Cincinnati  hotel  was  shot 
and  killed.     The  negro  porter  who 
heard  the  shooting  was  a  witness  at  the 
trial. 

"How    many    shots    did    you  hear?" 
asked  the  lawyer. 
•   "Two  shots,  sah,"  he  replied. 

"How  far  apart  were  they?" 

"'Bout  like  dis  way,"  explained  the 
negro,  clapping  his  hands  with  an  in- 
terval of  about  a  second  between  them. 

"Where  were  you  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired?" 

"Shinin'  a  gemman's  shoe  in  de  base- 
ment of  de  hotel." 

"Where  were  you  when  the  second 
shot  was  fired?" 

"Ah  was  a  passin'  de  Big  Fo'  depot." 
— The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


The  Retort  Courteous 

TTHE  Lady  of  the  House — "I  hope  you 
*   are  habitually  truthful,  Bridget?" 

The  New  Maid — "Yis,  mum,  I  am  on 
me  own  account.  I  only  tells  lies  to  the 
callers,  f'r  th'  missus."— Cleveland 
Leader. 

She  Wanted  to  Help 

/^NE  day  last  summer  little  Marion, 
^  aged  three,  was  placed  on  a  chair  in 
the  kitchen  to  watch  her  grandma  shell 
peas  for  dinner.  After  watching  with 
much  interest  for  a  few  minutes,  she 
turned  to  the  maid,  Julia,  and  said, 
"Dulia,  get  me  down,  I  want  to  hup 
(help)  gonma  unbutton  the  peas." — The 
Delineator. 

A  Warrior's  Gratitude 

OUNDAY-ScHooL  Teacher— " Well,  John- 
ny  have  you  had  anyth'ing  during  the 
week  to  be  especially  thankful  for?" 

Johnny — "Yes,  ma'am." 

Sunday-School  Teacher— "What  was 
it?" 

Johnny— "Billy  Jones  sprained  his 
wrist  yesterday  and  I  licked  him  for  the 
first  time." — Chicago  News. 

The  Use 

lyiRS.  GiVEM— "What  will  you  do  with 
this  dime?" 
Weary   Willie— "Pay   for   a  musical 
education,  lady." — Harper's  Bazaar. 

The  Clock  Stuttered,  Too 

A  DROLL  sort  of  a  fellow,  given  to  stut- 
tering,  met  an  old  college  chum  on 
the  street.  They  had  some  hours  togeth- 
er and  other  things.  As  the  Jardy  one 
stealthily  ascended  the  stairs  on  reaching 
honie,  out  of  the  darkness  came  his  wife's 
voice. 

"What  time  is  it?"  she  asked  sternly. 

"It  is  j-j-j-j-just  one,"  he  stammered. 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when 
the  old-fashioned  clock  on  the  landing 
gave  four  laborious  strokes. 

"po  you  hear  that?"  she  asked  sharply. 

"But  my  d-d-dear,"  he  rejoined  pleas- 
•antly,  "y^yau  mustn't  mind  that  k-k-cloek. 
It's  1-1-1-1-like  me." — Success,       <  • 


"Shikata  Ga  Nai" 

By  Forrest  Keith 
WisiTORS  to  Japan  who  remain  long 
'  enough  to  come  into  touch  with  the 
people  find  themselves  much  impressed 
by  the  perfect  serenity  of  the  Jap- 
anese woman.  She  seems  never  to 
lose  her  self-poise  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  worry  and  fretfulness  of  the 
American  woman.  No  one  ever  heard 
of  a  Japanese  woman  "going  all  to 
pieces"  over  any  domestic  calamity. 
Should  her  clothes-line  break,  she  would 
maintain  her  self-poise  and  say,  "Shikata 
ga  nai." 

These  words,  we  are  told,  have  dif- 
ferent shades  of  meaning,  but  their  gen- 
eral import  is  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
worry  over  the  inevitable.  It  is  in  a 
sense  the  little  Japanese  woman's  way 
of  saying  it  is  of  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt 
milk.  The  words  seem  rather  stoical 
at  times,  but  they  are  of  quite  as  much 
avail  as  tears  and  hysteria  would  be. 
This  perfect  self-control  of  the  Japanese 
woman  is  not  due  to  a  total  lack  of  feel- 
ing, but  to  her  wise  and  philosophical 
conclusion  that  all  worry  and  fretfulness 
are  useless  and  that  they  can  do  nothing 
but  create  unhappiness  in  the  home.  It 
is  a  cheerful  and  wise  philosophy,  but 
one  not  easy  for  the  American  woman  to 
adopt.  She  must  achieve  almost  a  moral 
triumph  in  order  to  say  with  serene 
calmness  "Shikata  ga  nai"  when  the 
fates  seem  to  have  combined  to  make 
all  of  her  domestic  affairs  go  wrong. 
But  if  she  only  could  and  would  say 
"Shikata  ga  nai"  to  these  misfortunes 
her  wrinkles  would  be  fewer  and  her 
home  would  be  happier. 

The  Japanese  women  of  all  classes 
train  their  children  from  earliest  infancy 
to  say  "Shikata  ga  nai"  to  every  little 
trouble  that  assails  them  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  one  rarely  sees  a  Japanese 
child  crying  or  fretting  over  anything. 
.An  American  resident  of  Japan  says  in 
regard  to  this :  "I  have  again  and  again 
seen  a  little  toddling  mite  fall  flat  on  its 
face,  giving  its  little  nose  a  fearful  bump. 
It  lies  perfectly  quiet  for  a  full  minute, 
getting  over  the  shock,  I  suppose,  and 
then  gravely  picks  itself  up  and  trots  off 
to  play." 

Contrast  this  with  the  wild,  screaming 
yells  of  the  average  American  child 
when  it  bumps  its  nose.  The  woman 
who  can  control  her  emotions,  who  can 
say  ".Shikata  ga  nai"  to  the  petty  annoy- 
ances of  every-day  life,  is  preventing  the 
waste  of  a  lot  of  nervous  force. 


Qoifl'  Fishing? 
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A  Gift  to  You 


We  particularly  want 
you  to  have  this  bait- 
casting  rod,  and,  of 
course,  you'll  want  the 
other  supplies,  espec- 
ially when  we  explain 
that  the  complete  outfit 
will  be  sent  without 
one  cent  of  expense  | 
to  you. 

For  particulars  how  to  obtain 
this  outfit,  write  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 

— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name— and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Buy 


Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
for  eac-h  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.    Crisp  as  you  eat  them. 

A  number  oi  live  cent  packages  ol 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a  wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  bag.    Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  25,  1910 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIM  SALLY 


Plans  for  Sewing  Clubs 

Part  I. 

IF  YOU  wish  your  club  to  be  conducted 
and  carried  on  just  like  a  "grown- 
up" club  (and,  of  course,  j'ou  .do), 
you  must  first  of  all  vote  for  a  president 
and  a  secretar}*  and  a  treasurer. 

The  President — Her  duties  shall  be: 
To  call  the  meeting  to  order,  preside  at 
all  meetings,  appoint  the  next  place  of 
meeting  and  cast  the  deciding  vote  in 
cases  when  there  is  a  tie.  Otherwise,  the 
president  does  not  have  a  vote. 

The  Secretary— Her  duties  shall  be: 
To  keep  minutes  of  all  the  meetings, 
read  them  at  the  meetings,  to  call  the 
roll  and  write  to  absent  members  when 
directed  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the  club. 

The  Treasurer — Her  duties  shall  be : 
To  collect  any  dues  which  are  imposed 
on  the  members  of  the  club,  to  give  a 
written  statement  of  the  expenditures  of 
all  moneys,  etc.,  to  use  the  moneys  in 
various  ways,  to  be  determined  by  a  vote 
of  the  club  and  give  an  accurate  ac- 
counting thereof. 

The  Phice  of  Meeting  shall  be  settled 
by  vote.  It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to 
meet  in  turn  at  the  home  of  the  different 
members,  starting  with  the  one  whose 
name  begins,  for  instance  with  "A"  and 
ending  with  the  member  whose  name 
begins,  for  example,  with  "Z." 

The  Club  Dues  shall  be  determined  by 
vote  of  the  club  and  shall  not  exceed 
five  cents  a  week.  These  moneys  shall 
be  expended  onh-  upon  the  order  of  the 
president  to  the  treasurer.  And  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  moneys  shall  be  ap- 
proved 'by  vote  of  the  club. 

All  J'ofes  on  club  questions  shall  be 
taken  by  ballot.  "Yes"  or  "No,"  or  what- 
ever the-  answer,  shall  be  written  on 
small  pieces  of  paper  and  read  by  the 
secretar}-  beneath  the  ej-es  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  treasurer.  The  majority, 
in  all  cases,  shall  win. 

Part  II. 

ORDER    OF  JIF.ETINGS 

1.  Call  to  order  by  president. 

2.  Roll  call  by  secretary. 

3.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meet- 
ings b}-  secretary. 

4.  One  member  shall  read  aloud  while 
the  others  sew. 

5.  Games. 

6.  Refreshments. 

•  7.  Adjourn  (order  to  adjourn  given  by 
president). 

All  the  members  of  a  sewing  club 
shall  bring  to  the  meetings  such  sewing 
as  the}^  elect  to  do,  either  plain  practical 
work  or  delicate  embroidery.  Each 
member  maj-  follow  her  own  inclination 
in  this  particular. 

The  members  of  the  club  shall  in  turn 


read  aloud  from  some  interesting  story 
while  all  the  other  members  are  sewing. 

Cousin  Sally  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
the  names  of  suitable  books  if  you  write 
to  her  and  inclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
a  reply. 

The  members  of  the  club  will  probably 
have  a  great  many  ideas  for  games. 

For  refreshments  you  could  serve 
lemonade  and  cake  and  bonbons  or 
fudge. 

Appropriate  names  for  sewing  clubs 
are :  "The  Thread  and  Needle  Club," 
"Little  Busy  Bees,"  "Alerry  Maids  Sew- 
ing Circle,"  "Little  Helpers'  Sewing 
Club,"  "The  Dolls'  Dressmakers,"  "The 
Penelope  Club"  (Penelope,  you  know,  is 
spoken  of  in  Greek  mythology  and  was 
a  Greek  symbol  of  domestic  science), 
"The  Busy  Stitchers,"  "The  Thimble 
Club."  These  are  only  a  few  suggestions 
for  club  names.  No  doubt  you  will  be 
able  to  think  of  one  that  is  more  ap- 
propriate. 

A  great  many  of  our  branch  sewing 
clubs  write  me  that  they  are  making  little 
garments  for  some  poor  woman's  baby; 
others  are,  making  aprons  of  every  de- 
scription, which  they  intend  to  sell,  and 
the  money  that  they  receive  is  to  be 
given  to  a  poor 
woman  who  is 
all  alone  in  the 
world.  Many  of 
the  girls  bring 
their  mother's 
weekly  mending 
to  the  club  trteet- 
ings,  others  darn 
stockings  to  help 
mother  and  re- 
lieve her  of  a  lit- 
tle work. 

I  have  given 
y  o  u  these  sug- 
gestions for  con- 
ducting a  sewing 
club  because  I 
have    had  so 
m  a  n  }'  requests 
for  ideas  from  ni}' 
are  just  what  you 
ing.    I  am  deli 
are  interesting 


By  Opal  Slagle,  Age  Fifteen,  Delta,  Ohio 


cousins.  I  hope  they 
all  have  been  want- 
ghted  that  so  many  girls 
themselves  in  club  work, 
and  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  you. 

I  wish  the  secretary  of  every  branch 
club  would  write  and  tell  me  just  what 
they  are  doing.  This  means  the  boys  as 
well  as  the  girls.  I  want  to  get  in  close 
touch  with  all  of  our  branch  clubs. 

Before  long  1  am  going  to  write  some 
club  suggestions  for  boys,  for  I  am  as 
deeply  interested  in  them  as  I  am  in  the 
girls. 

Now  write  to  me  soon,  for  I  am  al- 
waj's  eager  for  your  letters. 

Faith  full  v.       Cousin  Sally. 


The  Letter-Box 

pvEAR  Cousin  Sally: — 

I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something 
about  New  York  City.  I  don't  know 
much  about  a  real  big  city.  believe  I 
like  the  country  better.  I  think  we  can 
have  more  fun  in  the  country  riding 
horses  and  donkeys,  and  bringing  the 
cows  home,  and  gathering  flowers.  One 
never  gets  tired  of  looking  at  the  moun- 
tains in  the-  morning.-  They  are  dyed  a 
deep  crimson  if  it  is  not  cloudy. 

There  is  a  mountain  near  here  that  is 
called  "Twin  Mountain."  It  is  awfully 
steep,  but  in  some  places  the  cowbo}"s  go 
up  on  their  cow  ponies. 

One  time  last  summer  my  three  broth- 
ers and  two  sisters  and  I  took  our 
lunches  to  look  for  gooseberries,  but  we 
never  found  an_v. 

Then  y:e  climbed  Twin  Mountain  and 
it  was  like  a  small  prairie  on  top.  We 
could  see  Pike's  Peak  and  so  many  pla- 
teaus and  the  longest  creek  beds  and 
beautiful  valleys,  also  some  ranches  and 
toward  the  west  the  great  high  moun- 
tains. To  the  south  we  could  see  the 
Royal  Gorge  and  the  Green  Horn  Moun- 
tains and  then  the  great  snowy  Sangre 

De  Cristo  Range. 
The  little  gulch- 
es- looked  like 
ribbons  running 
from  the  moun- 
tain. 

We  could  see 
the  Arkansas 
River  way  up  in 
the  mountains, 
clear  on  down  its 
valley,  about 
twent}'  miles,  and 
we  could  see  the 
stations  on  its 
banks  and  two 
cities  or  small 
towns.  The 
ranch  -  houses 
looked  so  small. 
We  saw  some  wild  horses  or  broncos 
that  no  one  has  been  able  to  catch. 

Papa  saw  a  bear  last  summer  near  our 
trail  that  we  go  to  school  on.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  the  boys  here  was  out  riding 
a  bronco  and  he  saw  a  mountain  lion  ly- 
ing under  a  tree.  He  tried  to  rope  it, 
but  the  bronco  did  not  want  anything  to 
do  with  a  mountain  lion.  With  love, 
Laura  Giem,  Age  Fourteen, 
Canon  Citj',  Colorado. 

Cousin  Sally's  Club 

COUSINS  under  seventeen  desiring  club 
buttons  may  obtain  one  by  inclosing 
five  cents  and  addressing  Cousin  Sally's 
Club,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  Citj-. 


Some  Prize  Poems 

Playing  on  the  Hay-Stack 

''HAT  a  splendid  summer  evening! 
You  can't  'magine  half  the  fun 
We  are  having  on  the  haystack. 
In  the  twilight,  every  one. 

One,  two,  three,  four.    Here  we  go, 
As  we're  racing  down  the  stack; 

Panting,  breathless,  but  so  happy 
We  don't  dread  the  trudging  back. 

Barefoot,  hats  off,  cheeks  aglow. 
Faces  tanned  in  rustic  health; 

Care-free  as  the  winds  that  blow. 
We  are  envied  of  our  wealth. 

Alma  Jeffries,  Age  Thirteen, 

New  Weston,  Ohio. 

Jolly  Times 

T  TP  IN  the  orchard  we  have  good  times, 
^      Esther,  Jim  and  I. 
Jim  is  a  dog,  but  he  runs  like  the  wind 
And  barks  when  we  say,  "I  spy !" 

Up  in  the  orchard  the  grass  is  green, 
And  the  dandelions'  heads  are  white. 

We  puff  out  our  cheeks  like  apples  round 
And  blow  with  all  our  might. 

Then  down  on  our  knees  we  go  hunting 
For  four-leaf  clovers  a  while^ 

Jim  lies  flat  down  and  watches" 
So  solemn  we  have  to  smile. 

We  swing  from  the  tops  of  the  branches 

And  drop  m  the  grass  below. 
And  wish  the  sweet  white  blossoms 
Into  big,  red  apples  would  grow. 
Kenneth  C.  Agee,  Age  Ten, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Edna  L.  Shirk,  age  thirteen.  Middle- 
burg,  ^Maryland,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  of  the  cousins. 

Winners  in  April  10th  Contest 

■pLLEN  Howard,  age  fifteen,  Baraboo, 
Wisconsin;  Ruth  Patrick,  age  fifteen, 
Randall,  Kansas ;  Mable  Blanche  Brown, 
age  fourteen,  Waverly,  Ohio;  Vivian 
Swanson,  age  twelve,  Ferdinand,  Idaho; 
Ralph  Benhower,  age  eleven,  Churnbus- 
co,  Indiana ;  Frank  C.  Hout,  age  thir- 
teen, Aliddlebury,  Indiana ;  Angelyn  E. 
Alexander,  age  eleven.  Chase  City,  Vir- 
ginia ;  Gladys  E.  Cook,  age  fifteen.  New 
Richmond,  jMichigan;  Estelle  Babcock, 
age  fourteen,  Kruger,  Wisconsin ;  Lillie 
M.  Saunders,  age  fifteen,  Hedgesville, 
West  Virginia  ;  Lillian  C.  M.  Steers,  age 
fifteen,  Wautagh,  Long  Island;  Opal 
Slagle,  age  fifteen.  Delta,  Ohio;  Janet  M. 
Bluebaugh,  age  fourteen,  Bennett,  Colo- 
rado ;  Annie  Campbell,  age  ten,  Grover, 
Colorado. 


lunday  Rea 


How  Do  You  Spend  Your 
Sundays? 

By  a  Business'  Man 

"  ir_T  ow  did  you  spend  Sunday?"  I 
asked  my  stenographer  as  she 
seated  herself  at  her  little  desk. 
"Do  yon  really  want  to  know?"  she 

asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  would  like  to  tell  me,"  I 
said.  "This  is  a  beautiful  morning  and 
I  have  a  fine  bunch  of  letters  ready  for 
}'0U  to  answer." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  morning,  but  I  feel 
dull — just  'blue  Monday,'  I  suppose.  I 
went  to  the  theater  Saturday  night  and 
after  the  play  my  friend  and  I  went  to 
supper  with  ^.Ir.  and  ]Mrs.  H.  and  had  a 
lobster-salad  and  some  Welsh  rabbit.  I 
didn't  sleep  very  well  and  didn't  get  up 
till  afternoon.  I  never  do  on  Sunday.  I 
had  a  horrid  headache  and  did  not  go 
out  of  the  house  all  day,  but  this  morn- 
ing I  feel  awfully  tired." 

A  porter  came  to  the  office  to  make  a 
complaint.  I  talked  with  him  and  then 
asked,  "Tohn,  did  vou  go  to  church  ves- 
terday?" 

"No,  sir,  I  never  goes  to  church." 
.  "What  did  you  do  yesterday?" 

"Nothing,  sir,  I  stayed  to  home.  Tim 
Dugan,  in  my  flat,  came  in  to  see  me, 
and  we  just  sat  and  smoked." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me,  Mr. 
Strong,  what  you  did  yesterday?"  I  said 
to  the  head  of  a  department  who  came 
in  to  speak  about  his  plans — full  of  in- 
terest for  improved  methods. 

"No,  sir,  not  at  all,"  he  answered. 
"Mrs.  Strong  and  I  and  our  two  boys 
went  to  church  as  usual.  After  church 
my  wife  went  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  The 
bovs  and  I  went  to  Sundav-school.  I 


have  a  Bible  class.  We  took  a  stroll 
around  town  in  theyafternoon." 

This  evening  as  I  recall  these  and  other 
like  conversations  during  the  day,  I  am 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  "the  loss 
which  people  suffer  whose  Sundays  bring 
no  uplift.  The  command  to  remember 
the  Sabbath  is  written  in  our  physical 
and  mental  constitutions  as  clearly  as  it 
is  in  the  Decalogue. 

Give  the  body  timely  rest,  preserve  its 
tone  and  elasticity.  Disease  lurks  behind 
fatigue  and  weariness. 

The  engineers  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  petitioned  for  their  Sundays, 
declaring  that  they  /would  thus  have 
clearer  heads  and  firmer  hands,  do  more 
and  better  work  and  escape  premature 
old  age.  When  France  put  the  tenth 
day  in  place  of  the  seventh,  she  found 
that  her  workmen  took  two  holidays  in- 
stead of  one,  so  she  resumed  the  seven - 
day  period.  "Let  us  observe  Sunday  in 
the  name  of  hygiene  if  not  in  the  name 
of  religion,"  said  Chevalier.  Keep  up 
the  physical  strength.  Vitality  is  man's 
best  asset.  Numberless  tests  and  experi- 
ments, from  the  daj^s  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  days  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Trust,  demonstrate  that  a 
man  can  do  good  work  only  six  days  out 
of  seven. 

Relax  and  freshen  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Hustle,  tension  and  struggle  char- 
acterize our  American  life.  Business 
calls  for  men  and  women  of  tact  and 
skill.  Every  position  from  top  to  bot- 
tom demands  alertness  and  self-control 
these  days.  The  professions  require  up- 
to-date  study  as  never  before.  Even  the 
wives  and  mothers  in  our  homes  grow 
distracted  with  new  opportunities  and 
exactions.  What  support  and  safeguard 
in  all   this   stress   and   anxiety   is  like 


the  peaceful  Christian  Sabbath — heaven- 
sent release  from  care  and  worry! 

Above  all,  the  spiritual  nature  needs 
the  day.  i\Ian  is  at  his  best  only  when 
the  soul  asserts  its  supremac}'.  He  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  His  greatest 
need  is  the  higher  view — to  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  muck  he  has  been  raking  to 
see  the  richer,  larger  things  of  life. 
Thus  does  the  soul  reach  down  its  heal- 
ing touch  and  revive  the  flagging  powers 
of  mind  and  body — thus  giving  new 
strength  and  efficiency. 

The  best  college  athletes  are  the  lead- 
ers in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work — men  of  the 
finer  sensibilities.  A  man's  ability  de- 
pends largeh'  upon  the  motive  he  can 
grasp.  Many  a  frail  and  gentle  mother 
has  watched  day  and  night  over  her  sick 
child  and  saved  its  flickering  life  with 
labor  and  sacrifices  which  a  common 
man  of  brawn  cannot  equal.  Our  help 
comes  from  above.  As  the  mind  cares 
for  the  body  which  it  inhabits  and  pro- 
tects it  from  disease,  so  the  soul  uplifts 
and  vitalizes  the  mental  life  and  helps  it 
to  thoughts  of  peace  and  strength.  It 
drives  out  fear  and  distrust  as  it  teaches 
faith  in  oneself,  faith  in  one's  fellow- 
men,  faith  in  God. 

Flow  shall  you  spend  your  Sunday? 
Make  it  unlike  other  da\-s.  Throw  the 
harness  completely  off.  Shut  out  the 
worries,  the  problems,  the  schemes  of 
other  da}-s.  How  easih'  do  the  thoughts 
drop  back  into  their  well-worn  grooves ! 
We  need  inspirations  and  motives  that 
will  carry  us  clear  awaj'  from  our  daily 
routine  and  make  us  free.  The  law  of 
the  Sabbath  is  the  law  of  health,  of  fam- 
ily life,  of  social  life,  of  rest  and  worship. 
He  who  would  rob  us  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is,  like  Samson  of  old,  pulling 
down  the  temple  upon  his  own  head. 


Spoonfuls  of  Sunshine 

As  a  little  girl  vi-as  eating  her  dinner 
the  rays  of  the  sun  happened  to  fall  upon 
the  silver  spoon  she  was  using.  Putting 
it  in  her  mouth,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
mama,  I've  swallowed  a  whole  spoonful 
of  sunshine."  Liberal  doses  of  sunshine 
woukl  prove  an  excellent  tonic  for  a  lot 
of  people.  One's  outward  life  usually 
indicates  the  amount  of  sunshine  in  one's 
heart. 

A  man  once  said  that  his  supreme  wish 
was  not  that  he  might  always  be  happy 
— for  he  knew  this  would  be  impossible 
— but  that  he  might  always  look  happy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  phil- 
osophy in  this  remark.  He  whose  face 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  he  is  always 
out  of  sorts  with  everything  and  every- 
body will  soon  find  his  acquaintances 
crossing  the  street  rather  than  meet  him. 
People  have  enough  troubles  of  their 
own  as  a  rule  without  having  those  of 
their  neighbors  thrust  upon  them. 

Don't  get  pessimistic  over  the  weather. 
Remember  that  if  the  Lord  didn't  send  all 
kinds  we  would  soon  be  finding  more 
fault  with  the  order  of  things  than  we 
do  now.  The  cheerful  old  lady  who  af- 
firmed that  after  a  long  life  she  was 
more  than  ever  content  to  accept  any 
kind  of  weather  rather  than  none  at  all 
was  an  optimist  of  the  most  optimistic 
kind. 

Don't  be  a  refrigerator  or  a  garden- 
hose  !  A  chilling  atmosphere  and  plenty 
of  cold  water  are  well  enough  in  their 
respective  places.  But  what  your  friends 
want  is  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  word  of 
encouragement.  ^lost  of  them  have  just 
as  hard  a  time  to  get  along  as  you  do. 


BOOKS 


GIRLS 


READ  THIS  LIST 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie  Mulock 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  

 Carroll 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  Andersen 

Arabian  Nights  

Aunt  Diana  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Averil  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Bad  Little  Hannah  L.  T.  Meade 

Bailiff's  Maid,  The  E.  Marlitt 

Bella's  Blue  Book  

Black  Beauty  Anna  Sewall 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds  Yonge 

Brownie  of  Sanford  Carrie  L.  May 

Bunch  of  Cherries  L.  T.  Meade 

Cuckoo  Clock  Mrs.  Molesworth 

Daddy's  Girl  L.  T.  Meade 

Deb  and  the  Duchess  L.  T.  Meade 

Dog  of  Flanders  Onida 

Erl  Queen  N.  Von  Eschstruth 

Esther  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Faith  Cartney's  Girlhood.....  

 Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 

Four  Little  Mischiefs  Mulholland 

Frances  Kane's  Fortune  L.  T.  Meade 

Girls  and  I  Mrs.  Molesworth 

Girl  of  the  People,  A  L.  T.  Meade 

Girl  in  Ten  Thousand,  A  L.  T.  Meade 

Good  Luck  L.  T.  Meade 

Grimm's  Popular  Fairy  .Tales 

Honorable  Miss,  The  L.  T.  Meade 

House  That  Grew  Molesworth 

Helen's  Babies  John  Habberton 

Jackanapes  Mrs.  Ewing 

Jarl's  Daughter  Mrs.  Burnett 

Leona  Mrs.  Moleswortlt^ 

Late  Miss  Hollingsford,  The.. ..Mulholland 

Little  Lame  Prince  Miss  Mulock 

Little  Susie  Stories  Mrs.  Prentiss 

Merry  Girls  of  England  Meade 

Naughty  Miss  Bunny  Mulholland 

Next  Door  House  Molesworth 

Old,  Old  Fairy  Tales  Miss  Mulock 

Only  the  Governess  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Our  Bessie  Rosa  N.  Carey 

Out  of  Fashion  L.  T.  Meade 

Pilgrim's  Progress  Bunyan 

Polly,  A  New  Fashioned  Girl  Meade 

Princess  of  the  Moor  E.  Marlitt 

Queechy  Mrs.  Wetherell 

Rab  and  his  Friends  Brown 

Robin  Redbreast  Molesworth 

Ruth  Lovell  Carrie  L.  May 

School  Favorite  Mrs.  Meade 

Six  Little  Princesses  Prentiss 

Six  to  Sixteen  Mrs.  Ewing 

Stepping  Heavenward  Prentiss 

St.  Cuihbert's  Tower  Florence  Warden 

Sweet  Girl  Graduate  Mrs.  Meade 

Sylvia's  Burden  Carrie  L.  May 

Tales  from  Shakespeare  

 Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

Taming  a  Tomboy  Von  Rhoden 

Tangle  wood  Tales  Hawthorne 

Those  Western  Girls  Florence  Warden 

Three  Bright  Girls  Armstrong 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  Carroll 

Rime  of  Roses  L.  T.  Meade 

"Us"  Molesworth 

Very  Odd  Girl,  A  Armstrong 

These  books,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
titles,  are  standard  works  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  girl.  The  printing  is  clear, 
on  good  paper,  and  the  cloth  bindings  are 
substantial  and  attractive. 

To  obtain  your  choice  of  any  one  of  these 
fine  books  for  girls,  send  us  only  three 
8-month  trial  subscript-ions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  at  25  cents  each.  We  will 
theii  send  you,  postpaid,  any  book  from 
the  above  list  that  you  may  select.  Send 
all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Practical  Clothes 


No.  1352 — Double-Breasted  Russian  Suit 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medi.um  size,  or  4  years,  four  and 
one  half  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  three 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1540 — Dressing-Sacque  With  SailorCoUar 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  38  inch  bust,  four  and  three  fourths  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  material,  or  two  and  seven  eighths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1364— Shirt-Waist  With  Scalloped  Collar 
Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1332— Tunic  Skirt  With  Flounce 

Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
Length  of  skirt  all  around,  42  inches 

THOUGH  Fashion  is  no  longer  the 
domineering  dame  she  used  to  be, 
\  et  there  is  one  rule  which  she  holds 
to  with  rigid  persistency,  the  right  cos- 
tume for  the  right  occasion.  The  in- 
appropriate costume  is  always  in  the 
worst  possible  taste  and  proclaims  at 
once  the  ignorance  of  its  wearer.  And 
for  this  reason  every  woman  should  give 
as  much  thought  to  her  inexpensive  sum- 
mer dresses,  and  when  they  should  be 
worn,  as  she  does  to  her  more  elaborate 
winter  clothes. 


No.  1441— Boy's  Pajamas 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4.  6,  6,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Ma- 
terial'required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  three  and 
one  half  yards  of  twenty-seven- inch  material,  or  two 
and  one  eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


FOUNDED  IB4a 


Intense  Black 

There  is  one  sure  way 
to  get  the  deepest  fast 
black   in    cotton   dress - 

goods  of  quality- 
Simpson-  Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

have  been  the  standard 
calicoes  for  over  65  years. 
Washing,  sunlight  or  per- 
spiration will  not  move 
the  intense  unchangeable 
lustrous  color  from  these 
well-woven  cloths. 

If  vour  dealer  hasn't  Simp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write  us 
his  name.  We'll  help  him 
supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


No.  1520— Double-Breasted  Tucked  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  38-  inch  bust,  four  and  three  eighths  yards  of 
twenty-four-inch  material,  or  two  and  one  half  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material 


A  big  bowl  of 

Quaker  Oats 

is  the  best  dish  you  can 
serve. 

Delicious  and 
n  ou  rishing 

Good  for  all  ages  and 
all  conditions. 


Economical  and 
strengthening 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


Men  or   Women  lo 
sell  Consumers.  Big 
Profits.    Orot^eries,  Coffees,  Teas,  Extracts,  Perfumes,  Soaps,  etc. 
With  or  without  premiums.    Write  for  catalogue  A. 
BuBhway  Flavoring  Extract  Co.,  961  N,  Water  St.,  Decatur,  III. 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

tracts  and  kills  all  flies . 

Neat,  clean,  ornnmen- 
tal,  convenient,  cheap. 
Lasts  all  season. 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will  not 
soil  or  injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Of  all  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  for  H)  cents. 

HAROLD  SOMEES 
150  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  DOCTOR'S  EXPERIENCE 
Medicine  Not  Needed  in  This  Case 


No.  1549— Outing  Shirt 
Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1550— Outing  Skirt  With  Facing 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24.  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  meas- 
ures.   Length  of  skirt  all  around,  40  inches 

Illustrated  on  this  page  are  two  ytry 
smart  summer  gowns,  which  can  be  made 
of  madras,  gingham,  linen  or  lawn,  and 
yet  they  could  not  be  worn  for  the  same 
occasions.  The  one  with  the  overskirt 
and  scallops  is  a  dainty  dress  for  church, 
sociables  and  afternoon  wear,  while  the 
severely  plain  tailor-made  outing  suit  is 
not  only  appropriate  for  sports  and  out- 
of-door  pleasures,  but  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly practical  dress  for  use  around 
the  house  or  for  working  in  the  garden 
or  vard. 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

THESE  are  the  patterns  that  are  right  in  fit,  right  in  style  and  right  in  price. 
For  every  design  pictured  on  this  page  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for  ten  cents. 
We  have  a  liberal  ofifer  to  make  you  in  regard  to  these  patterns.  Here  it 
is :  We  will  give  one  JNIadison  Square  pattern  if  you  send  us  only  one  new 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  eight  months  at  the  special  price  of 
twenty-five  cents.  The  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  not  now  a  sub- 
scriber to  Farm  and  Firkside.  Send  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Follow  these  directions  when  ordering  patterns :  For  ladies'  waists,  give 
bust  measure  in  inches:  for  skirts,  give  waist  measure  in  inches;  for  misses 
and  children,  give  age.  Don't  fail  to  mention  the  number  of  the  pattern  you 
desire.    Satisfaction  gii  a  rail  teed. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  new  pattern  catalogue  of  Madison  Square  pat- 
terns, you  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  send  for  it.  The  price  of  this  cata- 
logue is  ten  cents.    Order  the  catalogue  from  the  Pattern  Department. 


Copyright,  1910,  by  The ,  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


It  is  hard  to  convince  some  people 
that  coffee  does  them  an  injury!  They 
lay  their  had  feelings  to  almost  every 
cause  but  the  true  and  unsuspected  one. 

But  the  doctor  knows.  His  wide  ex- 
perience has  proven  to  him  that,  to  some 
systems,  coflee  is  an  insidious  poison 
that  undermines  the  health. 

Ask  the  doctor  if  coffee  is  the  cause 
of  constipation,  stomach  and  nervous 
troubles. 

"1  have  been  a  coffee  drinker  all  niy 
life.  I  am  now  42  years  old  and  when 
taken  sick  two  years  ago  with  nervous 
prostration,  the  doctor  said  that  my 
nervous  system  was  broken  down  and 
that  I  would  have  to  give  up  coffee. 

''I  got  so  weak  and  shaky  I  could  not 
work,  and  reading  your  advertisement  of 
Postum,  I  asked  my  grocer  if  he  had  any 
of  it.  He  said,  'Yes,'  and  that  he  used  it 
in  his  family  and  it  was  all  it  claimed 
to  be. 

"So  I  quit  coffee  and  commenced  to 
use  Postum  steadily  and  found  in  about 
two  weeks'  time  I  could  sleep  soundly 
at  night  and  get  rip  in  the  morning  feel- 
ing fresh.  In  about  two  months  I  be- 
gan to  gain  flesh.  I  weighed  only  146 
pounds  when  I  commenced  on  Postum 
and  now  I  weigh  167  and  feel  better 
than  I  did  at  20  years  of  age. 

"I  am  working  every  day  and  sleep 
well  at  night.  My  two  children  were 
great  coffee  drinkers,  but  they  have  not 
drank  any  since  Postum  came  into  the 
house,  and  are  far  more  healthy  than 
they  were  before." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 

one  appears  from  time  to  tirr.e.  They 

are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  hirman 
interest. 
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Genuine  BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

with  the  delicious 
natural flavor  and 
the  rich  red- 
brown  -  color 
characteristic 
of  this  high 
grade  cocoa 
is  made  only 


by 


Registered 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EtublUlied  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


BUY  THE  BEST  BOOK.    YOU  DON'T 
BUY  A  POOR  PLOW 

and  to  produce  big  profits 
you  need  to  know  how. 
These  new  books  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

How  to  Keep  Bees  for  Profit 

By  D.  E.  LYON.  They  don't  need  much  space, 
and  you  need  not  buy  ''rations"  for  bees. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.61. 

How  to  Keep  Hens  for  Profit 

By  0.  S.  VALENTINE,  who  has  for  years 
through  the  New  York  Tribune  Farmer 
studied  the  experience  of  successful  breeders. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $l.b'l. 

Manual  of  Practical  Farming 

By  Dr.  JOHN  McLENNAN.  Simple,  clear, 
showing  how  modern  methods  bring  hieh  re- 
turns to  the  small  farmer.  Cloth,  i,i.30  net, 
by  mail  $1.61. 

Manual  of  Gardening 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  the  cyclopedic'  authority 
Full  and  practical.  Cloth,  $2.00  net,  by  mail 
$2.14. 

Order  of  any  bookseller  or  by  mail  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Sixty-four  and  sixty -six  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  DETERMINED  WOMAN 
Finally  Found  a  Food  That  Cured  Her 


"When  I  first  read  of  the  remarkable 
effects  of  Grape- Nuts  food,  I  determined 
to  secure  some,"  says  a  woman  of  Salis- 
bury, Mo.  "At  that  time  there  was 
none  kept  in  this  town,  but  my  husband 
ordered  some  from  a  Chicago  traveler. 

"I  had  been  greatly  afflicted  with  sud- 
den attacks  of  cramps,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  Tried  all  sorts  of  remedies 
and  physicians,  but  obtained  only  tem- 
porary relief.  As  soon  as  I  began  to 
use  the  new  food  the  crajnps  disap- 
peared and  have  never  returned. 

"My  old  attacks  of  sick  stomach  were 
a  little  slower  to  yield,  but  by  continu- 
ing the  food,  that  trouble  has  disap- 
peared entirely.  I  am  to-day  perfectly 
well,  can  eat  anything  and  everything 
I  wish,  without  paying  the  penalty  that 
I  used  to.  We  would  not  keep  house 
without  Grape-Nuts. 

"My  husband  was  so  delighted  with 
the  benefits  I  received  that  he  has  been 
recommending  Grape-Nuts  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  has  built  up  a  very  large 
trade  on  the  food.  He  sells  them  by 
the  case  to  many  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  the  county,  who  recommend 
Grape-Nuts  very  generally.  -  There  is 
some  satisfaction  in  using  a  really 
scientifically  prepared  food." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  ^writing  to  adver- 
tisers. Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  25,  1910 
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With  Currants 


ukrant-Sponge — Soak  one  half  box  of 
gelatin  in  one  half  cupful  of  cold 
water  for  thirty  minutes,  then  pour 
over  it  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  stirring  until  dissolved, 
and  one  half  pint  of  red  currant-juice. 
Strain  into  a  pan  and  set  it  on  ice  until  it 
thickens.  Then  beat  it  to  a  froth,  add  the 
stiffly-beaten  whites  of  four  eggs,  mix  until 
smooth,  turn  into  a  mold  and  set  it  on  ice 
to  harden.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  flav- 
ored with  vanilla. 

Ripe-Currant  Pie — Mash  one  cupful  of 
ripe  red  currants  with  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Mix  together 
and  bake  with  an  under  crust  only.  When 
done,  cover  with  a  frosting  made  of  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Return 
to  the  oven  to  brown  lightly. 

Currant-Conserve — Five  pounds  of  washed 
and  stemmed  currants,  five  pounds  of  sugar 
and  five  oranges  peeled,  seeded  and  cut  in 
small  pieces  ;  add  two  and  one  half  pounds 
of  seedless  raisins.  Mix  all  together  and 
boil  half  an  hour.    Seal  while  hot. 

Currant-Jei.ly — Put  the  currants  into  a 
jar,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  or  in  a  double 
boiler,  mash  them  thoroughly,  and  when  hot, 
drain  (do  not  squeeze)  out  the  juice.  Add 
an  equal  measure  of  sugar  to  the  juice 
and  boil  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  un- 
til it  jells.  . 

Currant-Jam — Put  the  currants  on  the 
fire  with  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  fruit  and  boil  for  one 
h^f  hour,  removing  any  scum  that  rises. 
Pour  into  glasses  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark 
place. 

Currant-Fritters — Mix  one  cupful  of 
flour,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  olive-oil,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  with 
enough  sweet  milk  to  make  a  stifl"  batter. 
Stir  in  one  cupful  of  currants  to  a  cupful 
and  a  half  of  batter,  and  drop  by  table- 
spoonfuls  into  boiling-hot  cooking-oil.  Serve 
with  a  sweet  sauce. 

Iced  Currant-FoOl — Beat  well  together 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  mix  carefully  with  one  half  pint  of 
strained  currant-juice  well  sweetened,  add 
one  half  cupful  of  thick  cream  and  stir  in 
a  double  boiler  until  it  thickens.  Then 
pour  it  into  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be 
served  and  set  it  on  ice  until  wanted.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream  piled  on  top. 

Currant-Ice — Take  one  quart  of  currant- 
juice,  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of 
water.  Freeze  in  any  freezer,  as  it  does 
not  require  to  be  beaten  and  turned  like 
ice-cream.  When  partly  frozen,  stir  in  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  very  stiff. 

Elma  Iona  Locke. 


Tested  Canning  Recipes 


Canned  Beets — Beets  used  for  canning 
should  be  pulled  early,  while  young  and 
tender.  After  washing,  boil  until  thor- 
oughly done,  transfer  to  cold  water,  and 
when  cool,  slip  the  skins  off ;  then  boil  in 
vinegar,  heating  entirely  through.  While 
hot,  place  the  beets  in  glass  jars,  adding  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  each  jar.  Covers 
need  not  be  screwed  down  tightly,  as  beets 
thus  treated  are  very  easily  kept. 

Canned  Beans  and  Peas — The  beans 
should  be  fresh  and  tender.  String  and 
break  the  green  pods  into  pieces  about  one 
inch  in  length,  season  and  boil,  the  same 
as  if  preparing  them  for  table  use.  When 
tender,  pack  in  jars  which  have  been  rinsed 
out  with  hot  water,  pouring  over  the  beans 
the  liquor  left  in  the  vessel  till  the  jar  is 
full.  Put  one  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  on 
top  of  beans  in  each  jar,  seal  securely  and 
set  away.  Peas  are  canned  the  same  as 
beans,  and  equally  good  results  are  obtained 
by  following  the  directions  given  below  for 
canning  tomatoes. 

To  Can  Tomatoes  Whole — Tomatoes 
canned  whole  are  more  attractive  and  pala- 
table than  those  sliced  before  canning,  and 
if  correctly  treated,  will  keep  fully  as  well. 

Scald  the  tomatoes  and  slip  off  the  skins. 
Place  them  in  fruit-jars,  setting  the  lids 
on  top  of  the  jars,  but  not  screwing  them 
down.  Salting  to  taste  will  add  to  the 
flavor  and  also  aid  in  preserving  the  toma- 
toes. Arrange  a  thin  board  rack  or  layer 
of  hay  in  the  bottom  of  a  common  tin 
stove-boiler  to  keep  the  glass  jars  from  com- 
ing in  direct  contact  with  the  heated  metal, 
and  on  this  set  the  filled  jars,  placing  the 
boiler  on  the  st»ve. 

Pour  water  into  the  boiler  till  it  reaches 
to  within  aljout  three  inches  of  the  tops  of 
the  jars.  (Too  much  water  will  cause  it  to 
bubble  over  into  the  jars  when  it  begins 
to  boil.)  Allow  the  water  to  come  to  the 
boiling-point  and  continue  boiling  for  one 
hour.  Remove  the  jars,  screw  lids  down 
tightly  and  the  tomatoes  are  ready  to  put 
away  for  winter. 

Canning  Sweet  Corn — This  is  an  old  ex- 
perienced housekeeper's  method  of  canning 
corn.  Cut  the  grains  off  the  cob,  making  sure 
that  the  kernels  are  not  too  hard.  Place  a 
small  quantity  in  a  jar  and  mash  with  a 
potato-masher  until  the  juice  is  well  worked 
out  of  the  grain.  Continue  until  the  jar  is 
filled,  when  the  juice  will  have  covered  the 
kernels  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  an  inch  or 
more.  Place  the  jars  in  a  boiler,  as  de- 
scribed in  above  recipe  and  boil  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Screw  on  lids  and  set 
aside. 

If  desired,  the  jars  of  either  tomatoes 
or  sweet  corn  may  be  boiled  for  one  hour ; 
then  removed  and  the  lids  screwed  on  and 
the  process  repeated  for  three  days  (mak- 
ing three  hours  in  all),  when  they  may  be 
stored  away.         Mrs.  M.  A.  Coverdell. 


Some  Tempting  Fig  Recipes 

■piG-TAPiocA — Soak  one  half  cupful  of  tap- 
■T  ioca  in  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  cold 
water.  Chop  one  half  pound  of  figs  and 
cover  with  cold  water.  Cook  until  figs  are 
soft,  then  put  in  a  double  boiler  with  the 
tapioca  and  cook  for  about  two  hours,  or 
until  the  tapioca  is  clear.  '  Serve  either 
warm  or  cold,  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Rice  With  Fig-Sauce — Cook  one  cup- 
ful of  rice  in  two  cupfuls  of  milk  or  water, 
or  milk  and  water  mixed,  in  a  double 
boiler  until  tender.  To  one  cupful  of 
chopped  figs  add  enough  cold  water  to  cover 
and  bring  slowly  to  a  boil  (if  they  can 
soak  over  night  in  the  water,  so  much  the 
better)  and  let  simmer  until  perfectly  soft 
and  rather  thick,  adding  a  spoonful  of 
sugar.  Serve  the  rice  with  a  spoonful  of 
the  hot  fig-sauce  on  top  of  each  helping. 

Molasses  Fig-Pudding — Mince  one  half 
pound  of  figs  very  fine,  mix  butter,  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour  sifted  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  Bake  in 
three  layers  and  put  together  when  cool 
with  the  following  filling :  Chop  fine  one 
half  pound  of  figs  and  put  in  a  double  boiler 
with  one  cupful  of  water,  cook  until  ten- 
der. Then  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
cook  until  smooth  and  thick.  Flavor  with 
one  half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Fig-Jam — Cut  one  pound  of  figs  in  small 
pieces,  cover  with  cold  water  and  bring 
slowly  to  a  boil.  Then  let  simmer  gently 
until  soft,  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
boil  until  thick  as  other  jam.  Pour  into 
jars  or  jelly-glasses  and  when  cold  cover 
the  tops  with  melted  paraffin. 

Fig-Sandwiches — Cut  very  thin  slices  of 
whole  wheat-bread,  butter  and  then  spread 
with  figs  chopped  very  fine  and  moistened 
with  fruit-juice.  Dates  or  coarsely-cut  figs 
and  nut-meats  run  through  the  food-chopper 
together  make  a  delicious  filling  for  sand- 
wiches. 

Elderberry-Wine 

PICK  the  berries  when  they  are  nice  and 
ripe.  Put  them  in  a  porcelain  kettle 
and  crush  with  a  potato  masher  until  very 
fine.  Let  stand  for  three  or  four  days; 
press  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  it  will  be 
just  like  juice  for  a  jelly.  To  every  two 
gallons  of  juice  add  one  gallon  of  water 
and  to  every  gallon  of  the  mixture  add  two- 
pounds  of  sugar.  Put  in  bottles  or  jugs 
and  do  not  cork.  Mosquito  netting  will  do 
to  keep  the  flies  out.    In  three  weeks  cork. 

Hint  Worth  Knowing 

To  prevent  blue  from  fading,  put  an 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  into  a  pail  of 
water.  Soak  the  material  in  the  solution 
for  two  hours  and  let  dry  before  washing 
and  ironing.  This  is  efiicacious  for  all 
shades  of  blue.  G.  P.,  Ohio. 


The    H  o  use  wife's    Letter- Box 

Answers  to  Questions  in  April  10th  Issue 


To  Prevent  Bitter  Butter,  for  Mrs.  S., 
Nova  Scotia 

Heat  the  milk,  after  straining,  until  the 
top  wrinkles.  Set  the  pan  on  an  asbestos 
mat  over  a  gentle  fire.  Skim  it  every  two 
days.  It  will  come  much  quicker  and  be  a 
better  color.     I  know  this  from  experience. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  B.,  Ohio. 

Roach-Ejcterminator,  for  Virginia  Lassie 

Procure  a  box  of  phosphorus  paste  from 
your  druggist ;  to  a  paste  of  three  parts 
flour  and  one  part  sugar  add  sufficient  of 
the  phosphorus  to  make  the  mixture  glow 
in  the  dark.  Place  on  sheets  of  heavy 
paper  and  deposit  in  recesses  where  the 
vermin  are  thickest.  The  paste  may  also 
be  applied  with  a  sliver  of  wood  to  such 
cracks  and  crannies  as  harbor  the  roaches. 
They    feed    greedily    on    the    mixture,  of 


You'd  Rather  Wash  With  an  0.  K. 

Than  Have  A  Woman  Around 

Why  wear  yourself  out  by  a  whole  day  over  a  wash  tub 
or  why  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  a  washwoman  around 
the  house  all  day  ?    With  one  hour's  easy,  pleasant  v/ork  you  can 
dispose  of  the  biggest  washing  with  an 

O.K.  Gearing  Rotary  Washer 

Makes  clothes  white  as  driven  snow  without  injury.   Runs  so  easy  a 
child  can  turn  it.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.   Never  wabbles  or  warps. 
Bteam-proof  cover  keeps  water  hot  longrest.   Handsome  and  dnrahle. 
Our  Guarantee  Inside,     Send  postal  today  for  Free  Washer  Book, 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

14S2  RockiiighaiD  Road,   Davenport,  Iowa 


which  the  barest  bite  is  fatal.  Within  a 
week  the  worst  infested  building  will  be 
cleared.  Renew  the  paste  every  three  or 
four  days  until  the  roaches  disappear.  In- 
cidentally all  rats  and  mice  will  also  be 
exterminated.  Care  should  be  observed  in 
handling  the  phosphorus,  especially  where 
there  are  children,  as  it  is  very  poisonous. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  W. 

Mrs.  E.  K.,  of  Texas,  writes  that  pow- 
dered borax  and  black  pepper  mixed,  and 
sprinkled  in  cracks  and  crevices,  will  rid 
a  house  of  roaches.  Editor. 

To  Remove  Ink-Stains,  for  M.  E.  F., 
Kansas 

To  remove  ink-spots  from  white  linen, 
rub  them  with  salt  and  sprinkle  over 
with  lemon-juice.  Let  linen  stand  half 
an  hour.  Then  wash  as  usual  and  hang  in 
bright  sunlight.  This  process  is  also 
efficacious  for  removing  iron  rust  from 
white  goods.  Mrs.  W.  C,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  H.,  of  New  York,  writes  that 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid  will  also  remove 
ink-spots  from  .  linen.  Dip  the  part  in 
boiling  water  and  rub  it  with  the  crystals. 
Then  soak  in  a  weak  solution  of  chlorid 
of  lime — about  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of 
water.  As  soon  as  the  stain  is  removed, 
rinse  the  linen  in  several  waters. 

About  Canned  Tomatoes,  for 
Mrs.  J.  M.  H.,  Ohio 

Perhaps  you  use  tomatoes  that  are  too 
ripe.  I  always  can  mine  before  they  are 
such  a  "  dark  red.  Don't  wait  too  late  in 
the   season  before  canning  them. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Y.,  Ohio. 


To  Keep  Brass  Bright,  for  Mrs.  C.  L.  F., 

Kansas 

I  presume  that  your  brass  fixtures  are 
already  bright  and  shiny  and  that  what 
you  want  is  something  to  keep  them  so. 
The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is  to  lacquer 
them  after  polishing.  The  lacquer  can  be 
made  by  dissolving  shellac  in  the  best 
alcohol.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
touch  the  metal  with  your  fingers  before 
lacquering.  The  lacquer  will  keep  the 
brass  bright  for  some  months.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  keep  your  nickel  base- 
burner  shiny  in  summer.  If  you  wash 
your  dish-towels  every  day  and  hang  them 
out  in  the  sunshine,  they  will  keep  white. 

Editor. 

Recipe  for  Brown  Bread,  for  L.  J., 

Ohio 

Beat  one  egg,  add  a  scant  half  cupful 
of  dark  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  a  table- 
spoonful of  shortening,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  and  four  cupfuls  of 
whole-wheat  flour.  I  bake  in  pound  baking- 
powder  cans.  This  recipe  makes  three 
loaves,  Mrs.  C.  W.  B.,  Illinois. 

To  Harden  Tallow,  for  Miss  E.  R., 
Ohio 

Use  white  wax  to  harden  your  tallow, 
for  candles.        Mrs.  F.  J.,  Pennsylvania.' 

Tulip  Quilt  Pattern,  L.  A.  P., 
Pennsylvania 

If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, I  will  be  glad  to  forward  the  dif- 
ferent patterns  and  letters  contributed  by 
our  many  kind  readers.  Editor. 


